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, light-brown oil over tlie pale oil, whidi contains scarcely any volatile fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phos- 
' phoric acid, and the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients the efficacy of Cod Liver Oil no doubt partly 
depends. Some of the deficiencies of the pale oil arc attributable to the method of its preparation, and especially 
to its filtration through charcoal. In the preference of the light- brown over the pale oil we fully concur. ^ 

“We have carefully tested a specimen of the light brown Cod Liver Oil, prepared for medical use under the 
direction of Dr. de Jongh, and obtained from the wholesale agents, Messrs. Ansar, Harford, and Co.#77, Strand. 
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“ The Klements of Materia Mcdiea and Thera peutiesf ice, iVc. 

“ I know that no one can be better, and few so well acquainted with the ])hysicol and clieifPical properties of 
this medicine as yourself, whom I regard as the highest authority on the subject. The oil which yon gave me 
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and I am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer oil cun be pnicured.” 

* - • 
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The literary catalogue for the past quarter is 
for the most part a list of very respectable 
failures. If there be little to call for very enthu- 
siastic applause^ tJicre is still less that demands 
vigorous condemnation. We arc not put in pos- 
session of any particularly absurd epic, nor of any 
very dishonest volume of history 5 of any curi- 
ously improper novel, nor of any outrageously 
disgusting translation. Neither has there any 
new Milton arisen, nor any new Gibbon come 
forth. It is a sober and tranquil mound of 
letter-press which lies before us. It lias been 
piled up with industry and assiduity, but it does 
not heave with life. It is always so in the Oc- 
tober quarter — the publishers do not tire off 
, their first-rate fireworks before an empty town. 

The diminished number of books renders a 
lengthened retrospect less necessary, because, 
the claims upon our columns being few'er, we 
can afford to treat with separate analysis and 
specimen extracts, nearly all the works w'hereiii 
we can reasonably expeef that our subscribers 
will take interest. 

We may reRevc*ourselves, therefore, of a good 
part of the histories by, a reference tcs subse- 
quent notices. • This, however, cannot of 
course apply to those histories which are pub- 
lished volume by volume. We must register 
the instalments. 

Mr. Finlay has put forth another ver^ thick 
octavo upon the subject of the Byzantine and 
Greek Empires. It comprises the period be- 
tween I0$7 and 1453. The object of this gen- 
tleman is to deduce the history of the Greeks 


from the conquest by the Romans down to the 
establishment of Greek independence under 
Otho. This is a work of, >ve should have 
thought, most uninviting labour ; and we well 
recollect how thoroughly repelled we were 
when wc tried to master the author’s first vo- 
lume. We have looked into its successors with 
respect for the industry and resolution of tluj 
writer, hut with 110 great sympathy with his 
strong Byzantine and Philhellenic partialities. 
As the subject, however, is neitheriiew, nor light, 
nor popular, it will be sufficient that we deal with 
it as a w hole, when JVIr. 1 ’inlay has completed 
his task, and brought the history of his favo- 
rite race down to the days of King Otho ; or, 
if he shall still further continue his theme, to 
the hour when the last Greek shall be flogged 
for firing, from ambuscade, at a British 
soldier. 

Lord Mahon has concluded his sedf-imposed 
task. The “ Seven decades of the History of 
England”* arc finished, and far be«!t from us 
to say that the time and industry that went to 
compose these volumes have been misapplied. 
It is a res])ectablc w'ork, which will do, or has 
done, good service to the present generation. 
It is a new book; it is the work of an amiable 
nobleman ; it is not hard to read ; it is plea- 
santly diversified by anecdote; and it does not 
shock any party by violent antipathies. It has 

• “ History of England from the Peace of Utrecht to 
the peace of Versailles by Eord Hahon.” In 

seven volumes . Loudon : M iirray. 1 11119- 1 954 . 

2 G 2 • 
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been fasbionablc^ therefore^ to look into it, and 
to talk about it, and thereby many ladies and 
young gentlemen have been brought to know 
something of the History of England under 
the House of Hanover, who would have other- 
wise postponed all notions upon the subject, un- 
til it shall please Mr. Macaulay to produce his 
promised supply. Lord Mahon can do neither 
good nor harm to posterity. Respectable histo- 
rical mediocrities do not survive their author, 
and fragments of history are peculiarly little 
adapted to give posthumous fame. It is not, 
therefore, absolutely necessary for us to expose 
the viciousness of those sad conceits whidh run 
false tissues through all these seven vo- 
umes, and give a chai^ter of unsoundness to 
a meritorious 'work.vjwhy did Lord Mahon 
commence his histor^tvlth the declaration that 
The era of the Georges in England may be 
compared to the era of the Antonines at Rome. 
It was a period combining happiness wfth glory 
— a period of kind rulciJi and a prosperous peo- 
ple V* People laughed — as who could choose 
but laugh? — Avhen the four Georges were 
compared with Pius and Marcus Antoninus ; 
and when England, under the Pelhams, was 
cbin]»ared to that period when the vast ex- 
tent of the Roman empire was governed by 
absolute power under the guidance of virtue 
and wisdom/’ Lord Mahon made a blunder, 
and produced it ns a startling originality. The 
most abject sycophant who ever cringed in an 
oudience chamber could not do more than 
compare tlie coarse, foul lives of the two first 
Georges, with the love of religion, justice, and 
peace, wdiich is recorded as the distinguishing 
characteristic of Antoninus Pius: the w'ritcr 
of a burlesque for a suburban theatre could not 
hit upon a comparison more extravagant than 
that of comparing the meditative and philoso- 
phic Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, who held 
and practised the precepts of the Stoics ~ who 
was severe to himself, indulgent to the im- 
perfections of others, just and beneficent to all 
mankind,” with ** our fat friend ” George the 
Fourth. Lord Mahon is neither a sycophant 
nor a w'riler of burlesques. lie wanted some- 
thing startling for the opening of his history, 
and, being fresh from the study of Gibbon's 
third chapter, and occupied with the Georgian 
era, he imagined a resemblance between two 
things that had no possible point in common, 
except that they occupied at the same moment 
positions in Lord Mahon’s memory. The An- 
tonines were both of them just, peaceful, mer- 
ciful, chaste, frugal, highly instructed, illus- 
trious for administrative talent, and beloved 
throughout the world. The two first Georges 
were brutally ignorant and scandalously un- 
chaste, and cared no more for the people 
whom they nominally ruled, than a Hanove- 


rian boor cared for the pigs he drove. As to any 
similitude in the circumstances of the two em- 
pires, it is simply to be noted that Rome, under 
the Antonines, had enjoyed, during the three 
previous and* undisouted reigns of Nerva, Tra- 
jan, and ft&dmnyjLnfif repose from the con** 
fiicts of pvAcnderjl^nd immunity from 
the insolence of me Prmto^ns. England, 
under the G^fjgcs, had not recovered from the 
effect of t^\j|pulsion of a monarch ; and so 
little settl^ Vas her Government, that her 
council-chamber was the focus of the most 
shameful treachery; the greatest names in 
England secretly keeping up a treasonable 
correspondence, with seals of office in their 
hands and professions of loyalty on their lips.”* 
The Antonines neither augmented nor di- 
minished the empire of Rome; and although 
the philosophic Marcus died of the marshes of 
the Danube, it was in successful defence of the 
empire. Tlie last act which Lord Mahon re- 
cords of the third George is the interview bc- 
tw'een that philosophic and sapient king and 
John Adams — tlic Minister from the United 
States Republic. 

There is no point of resemblance whatever, 
and so Lord Mahon must have perceived if 
the notion liad not settled itself into a con- 
firmed delusion. He seems to have that sort 
of suspicion which unsound persons generally 
have of the doubtful reception their delusions 
will receive from others; for the’ last sentence 
of the seventh volume is a reiteration of the 
first sentence of the first. In closing, then, 
these Seven Decades of the History of England, 
I firmly adhere to the assertion which I stated 
in their first page eighteen years ago. I still say, 
that, on tlie witolo, and as compared with the 
contemporary annals of other countries, it was 
a period combining happiness and glory — a 
period of kind rulers and a prosperous jieople.” 
A man who is subject to sucli delusions as 
these, and is obstinate in them, may be a very; 
pleasant writer, but he cannot be an historian. 

Another of Lord Mahon’s fixed delusions is,^ 
that the Whigs of 1713 and the Tories of 
1832 arc the same parties countercharged. 

** At that period (1713) the two great con- 
tending parties were aistinguished as at present 
by the nick-names Whig and Torv. But it is 
very remarkable, that in Queen Anne’s reign 
the relative meaning <of these terms was not 
only different, but opposite to that which they 
bore at the accession of William the Fourth. 

« * * * • 

For on examination it will be found, that, in 
nearly all particulars, a modern Tory resembles 
a Whig of Queen Anne's reign, and a Tory of 
Queen Anne’s reign, a modern Whig.” 


* Lord Mahon, vol. i. p. 17. 
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In the reign of Queen Anne the leaders of 
the Tory party were engaged in a treasonable 
correspon^nce with the exiled Stuarts^ and 
lield with more or less hotfbsty their old party 
dogma of the divine r^ht ^ f kings ; the clergy, 
acting as members of party, hamngued the 
people against the Whig vindication of the right 
of individual judgment in matters of religion, 
and accused the Whigs of plotting the destruc- 
tion of the Church. The 'Tory mobs took 
from their ecclesiastical leaders the cry of the 

Church is in danger,” and followed the 
Queen’s chariot, shouting, God bless your 
Majesty ! we hope you are for Dr. Sachevercll 
and the Church.” In the reign of William the 
Fourth the Whigs were united in their endea- 
vours to obtain the abolition of all restraints 
upon the exercise of private judgment in mat- 
ters of religion ; the clergy were, as a body, the 
strong opponents of the abolition of tests and 
the working out of Parliamentary reform ; and 
the Whig mobs which gave the force of num- 
bers to Grey and Russell were never, so far as 
we know, heard, cither at Birmingham, Man- 
chester, or Westminster, to exert their bois- 
terous energy in the expression of feara for the 
safety of the Church. Yet Lord Mahon will 
insist upon seeing an identity in the principles 
of Bolingbroke and Earl Grey, and in dis- 
covering an exact similitude in the shouts of 
the Sachevercll* mob and in those of the Bir- 
mingham Union. Again, Lord Mahon has 
invented a paradox, and then nursed it, dandled 
it, and loved it, until it has overcome his reason, 
and fixed itself permanently in his brain. 

These, however, are but the infirmities of an 
intentionally honest mind; and we are sorry 
that such nonsense should disfigure a work 
which is the result of long labour and very 
respectable talent. 

Mr. Eyre Evans Crowe,* whoso History of 
France is not unknown to English readers, has 
elaborated, in two volumes, the reigns of Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X. After Lamartine’s 
History of the Restoration, it is a bold attempt 
to induce us to clear our minds of the haze 
that fitful imaginative man has raised around 
the events of that p(;^*iod, and stedfastly to 
regard the characters and facts in thtnr plain 
historic point q( view. It is, however, time 
that the conflicts of narrative and comment 
should be sunyned up. Vaulabelle,* Bignon, 
Capefigue, Lubis, Guizot, and Lamartine have 
successive^ harangued us as Republican, Bo- 
napartist, Orleanist, and Poet. Men and things 
have been refracted and reflected till wj become 
bewildei'ed by the various and eveffvarying 
hues. Mr. Crowe says truly, that “ there 


* “History of the Reigns of Louis XVIII. ami 

Charles X.," by Eyre Evans Crowe. 2 vols. Bentley. 


now remains little that garrulity has not^ 
already revealed, or that the proverbial cu- 
riosity of Frenchmen has not penetrated and 
exposed.” The writer has condensed the au- 
thorities with commendable industry and con- 
scientious impartiality ; and while we cautiously 
refrain from entering upon a path so long, so 
devious, and so often ti‘od, yet we recommend 
Mr. Crowe as a safe guide to any who may be 
meditating the journey. 

The ladies have continued their historical 
labours upon the lives of illustrious individuals 
of their own sex ; and we hope we have treated 
thenf with no ungallant neglect. A reference 
to the table of contents will justify us. We 
ipay remark also, en yasmnt, that the volumes 
of Miss Strickland anjLher disciples form an 
ever-enduring answer IfKl those sneering mas- 
culines, who som(;timcs say that ladies are dis- 
posed to depreciate each other. Let these* 
uncivil gentlemen be made to read these books 
through ; and then them be asked whether 
they are prepared to repeat the oftenco and the 
penance. 

Mr. Bancroft's third volume of the History 
of the American Revolution” concludes the 
period of British dominion. The war of« in- 
dependence is yet to come. The present vo- 
lume is more than usually uninteresflfng ; and 
we wait for the period wdien Mr. Bancroft's 
position ought to cnabhj him to throw the light 
of state ])ap('rs and privatij diaries upon trans- 
actions that must ever be of an unpleasant in- 
terest to Englishmen. 

Among the translations from tlic French w'c 
noticcM. Alexander Vinet's History of French 
Literature in the Eighteenth Century.” f TIic 
volume is not quite a history of French litera- 
ture : it is the substance of a course of lectures 
delivered at Lausanne, by Professor Vinet, 
during the summer of 1846. The professor 
died while yet engaged upon the character and 
WTitings of J. J. Rousseau, and his notes were 
collected and the note-books of his pupilsf col- 
lated. The product w’as a volume wherein all 
the w'riters of the eight(!cnth century are passed 
in review, and their w'orks and career calmly 
measured. Lamartine, St. Beuvo, and others 
have recently given us more brilliant essays 
upon severar of the illustrious men here no- 
lli^d, but this volume is more consecutive and 
«niplcte, and withal more temperate. It has 
Se advantage also of taking honestly and 
awwedly a Christian view of the works of 
Voltaire and Rousseau, Diderot and Reynal. 

our own reading we certainly prefer Ville- 
maili, or do Barante, or Lamartine, or St. 

t ** Hi.story of French Literature iu the Eighteenth 
Century/' by Alexander Vinet ; translated from the 
French by the Rev. James Bryce. Edinburgh : T. and T. 
Clark. 1854. 
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Ueuvo; but M. Vinot is a safer guide for 
youthful stiulents. and Mr. Bryce deserves 
our thanks for placing the volume Avitliiii their 
reaeli. 

'WJien we add that the Rev. R. W. Fi* ** ascr and 
Mr. Neale have botli written historically upon 
Turkey, but in a manner whicli need not dis- 
coui’ago other exercises upon the same theme, 
we liave .sufficiently noticed our acquisition 
during the last thirteen weeks in this brancli 
of literature. 

The biographies arc for the most part small, 
but, wo do not mean therefore, worijdcss. 
There are, liowcvcr, some exceptions. 

'■ John llaltou, the Manehe.^ter philosopher, 
has found a biograjdicr in Dr. Henry ; but Jj.s 
the work is published Vf the Cavendish Society, 
it falls not within our province. 

* The “ Life of Lord Mefealfe,’’ * by the inde- 
fatigable ^Vlr. Kaye, is the life of a second-rate 
man ; and is accordingly rifij with instruction 
and lacking in interest. ‘ Would youth, wdth 
life before it, seek a. study ; would parents and 
wise counsel lors seek an example ; here is 
Li»rd Metcalfe and his life. Be the <juestion, 
Wjuit <‘an gri'ut indusliy, and great honesty, 
and great common sense, and great patience, 
with itsiHtendant power of concilia lion, do com- 
bined I this book affords the answer. Fifteen 
years of school, and s<;ven-and-fhirty years of 
India; eight years of Canada and Jamaica; an 
excruciating disease and a ])aiTifiil death, were 
the labours and sorrows of Jiord jMetealfe’s 
life. A reputation as an unsurpassed man of 
business, and as a safe man for a troiihlcsome 
office; the Governor-Cilenernlsliip of India 
during an iiitcrregiium, of Jamaica during a 
difficully, and of Canada during a tumultuous 
storm of fiie.iions ; a fortune^ a peerage, and an 
epitaph ))y Maeaulay ; | these were the rewards. 
CJiarhs -Metcalfe embarked on life with every 
advantage; and his success w’as the natural 
eoii.seqn(!nec <»f his assiduity. There is nothing 
very remarkahh' in his career ; there certainly 
was nothing dashing or romantic in Ids process 
of winning a coronet. He was a useful public 
servant, whose mildly merited honours would 
sit respectayy upon a descendant . But he has 

• '-'Ihe Life and Correspondence of Charles Lord Met- 
calfe,” by .John William Kaye, author of ” History of 
the War in Afghanistan.” 2 vols. 8vo. Bentley, 
t This epitaph is in itself a biography. 

** Near this stone is laid Charles Theo^hilus first and 
” last Lord Metcalfe, a statesman tried in many high 
“ posts anddiflicult conjunctures, and found equal to Af; 

“ The three greatest dopcndoiicies of the British Cvown 
” were successively entrusted to his care. In India bis 
” fortitude, his wisdom, his probity, ami his moderation, 
“are held in honourable remembrance by men of many 
races, languages, and religious, in .Jamaica, still con- 
^' vulsed by a social revolution, he calmed the evil pas- 
“sions v/bieh long-sujfcring had engendered in one 


left to the living w'orld no interest to magnify 
his virtues into heroism. He was the first and 
the last Lord Metcglfo. Some may derive in- 
struction upon matters of Indian, Jamaican, or 
Canadian details, frdm tliese volumes, and those 
who knew Lonl Metcalfe will perchance pre- 
serve them as the record of the life of a valued 
friend ; but the general world cares nothing for 
Lord Metcalfe, aud will not bore itself with his 
corn^pondcncc. It is satisfied to tliink that an 
uscdiil man was, at the same time, a successful 
man. The great practical governor never made 
noise enough to supply a single blast to fame. 

Savouring somewhat of biography is the vo- 
lume of Remains of Bishop Copleston. It 
consists of a chapter of reminiscences by Arch- 
bishop Whately, some thirty pages of ex- 
tracts from the Bishop’s common-place book, 
thirt(’en sermons, and two lectures upon tlie 
Church. The “Reminiscences’' are not so 
much personal recollections of the Bishop as 
discussions of the ])ublic topics wherein the 
Bishop took part; such as Maynooth College, 
Admission of Jews to Parliament, Dr. Hamp- 
den, and the Sabbatarian Question. Upon the 
latter sulijeet the Archbishop says — “ All per- 
sons indeed, even tolcrjibly acquainted w ith the 
Bible and Prayer-book, arc aware tlmt in noi- 
ther is the Lord’s-day ever called the Sabbath. 
But many are not awMrc of thel, extremely re- 
cent origin of what Calvin called' the ^Angli- 
can figment ’ — the tradition (nearly unknown 
for the first fifteen centuries and more) of the 
Cominandmont respecting the Sabbath having 
been transferred by the authority of the Apo- 
stles from the seventh day of the week to the 
first ; though even now, in all Latin documents 
— such ns the Parliamentary proceedings — 

* -D/V.> Sahbatt ^ nlwixys means Saturday.” These 
are matters wffierein wc; cannot follow Arch- 
bishop Whiitely, and have nothing to add 
upon the subject of Bishop Copleston to the 
sketch of his career wdiieh w'c gave when the 
larger biography w’as under notice. 

The Life of a Mrs. Sherwood, who wrote 
some forgotten novels, and went to India, has been 
wTitten, but meets not with very general curio- 
sity. Mr. SluTwood> journal is thought by 
the authoress to he interesting to the public, 

*' c]as.s, anii Iod^ dominatioA in anothci*. In Canada, 

” not yet recovered from the calamities of civil war, he 
“ reconciled contending factions to each other, and to 
** the" mother country. Public esteem was the just re- 
*' ward of his public virtue ; hut those only who enjoyed 
” the privilege of bis friendship could appreciate the 
whole v^rth of his gentle and noble nature. Costly 
monuments in Asiatic and American cities attest the 
" gratitude of nations which ho ruled : this tablet re- 
” cords the sorrow and the pride with which his me- 
” mory is cherished by private affection. He -was born 
” the 30th day of January 1785. He died the 5th day 
“of September I84fi,” 
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because he was the husband of Mrs. Sher- 
wood ; and probably Mrs. Kelly’s life will be, 
at some, we hope very distant period, written, 
because she was the authorSss of the Life of 
Mrs. Sherwood. This is ii}ii^reduv,tio ad ahmr^ 
dam of biography. Wc care not an acorn for 
this forest of Sherwoods. 

The same short mention will suffice for the 
^^Memorialsof John Mackintosh an “Earnest 
Student,” who was born 1822, was a minister 
of the Free Kirk, and is buried beside Dr. 
Chalmers. — Peace be with him and with his 
Memorials. 

Mr Patmore’s biography of every one who 
has ever been pointed out to him in Regent 
Street has been noticed in another place. 

The “Life of Marguerite of Navarre*’ has 
also its separate review. 

There are military memoirs, some of which 
are singularly out of date, in attempting to 
revive recollections of our wars with France. 
Others are more aproyo^ to the affaire of the 
day. The volume of Major-Cleneral Bunbury 
may become an authority to the compiler of 
future histories, but will hardly attract many 
readers at the present moment. Of General 
Macintosh’.s volumes we fully speak hereafter. 

Tlie English travelhjrs are probably too 
busily employed in filling note-books to find 
time to correct proofs. We have literally no- 
thing of thq sort this quarter; so our pub- 
lishers translate from foreigners, and appro^ 
priate from the Americans. 

Mrs. Stow(!’s Sunny Memories are upon 
every book-stall, and tell to every reader liow 
a lioness loves to have her poll scratched, and 
what sumptuous duchesses and dignified-look- 
ing Chief Barons introduce themselves to her 
to perforin the operation. The earnestness and 
innocence of this good lady’s admiration make 
some folks look very ridiculous. 

Travels by a Dutchman* are a novelty ; but 
Jerusalem has been described so often, and we 
have been so many times confidently assured 
that birds do fly over, and even swim upon, the 
J)ead Sea, that wo expected little other novelty 
in this narrative of a journey through Syria 
and Palestine. Notwithstanding the very 
commendable religious feeling that pervades 
the book, a^id cj^spitc the constancy wherewith 
ho informs his correspondent and the public 
that “ during the night the Lord •watched 
over us,” wc fear we should have found these 
volumes a little dull, but for one very impor- 
tant and very interesting revelation made hy 
them. Lieutenant Van de Velde was quite as 
anxious to see the ruins of Zoar and df Sodom 

* “ Narrative of a Journey through Syria and Pales- 
tine in im and 1852 by C. W. M. Van dc Velde. 
2 Vols. Blackwood. 


as M. dc Saulcy was delighted at discovering 
them. He followed in tha^ traveller’s track, 
compared what he saw before him with what 
he saw written in M. de Saulcy’s book, and 
the result was, a conviction that the French 
traveller had made what our Dutch friend cha- 
ritably calls “ a mistake.” 

We wish that M. Van de Velde had been 
more distinct and detailed in his exposure of 
this most discreditable literary fraud ; but unsa- 
tisfactory as it is as a description, it is quite 
decisive as a piece of evidence. M. de Saul- 
cy’s ruins of Sodom do not exist. We quote 
nearly* all that Van de Velde says upon the 
subject. 

An oxtinct crater— yps, that tlie abyss of Zuweirali* 
rcriainiy is ; but to look for Zoar here, the city Zoar, 
*‘the little,” visible from tlio plain on which Sodoiif stood 
— no, impossible. Whatever the apparent similarity of 
the two naiuesf may scorn to indicate, such never could, 
hare hem the site of Zoar. The present ruin, it is clear, 
could never have been inoro than a fortress of a very in- 
ferior description. I .should never even think of calling 
it a fortress ; it is merel^a fortified building. And I 
believe I should not be far from the truth were 1 to sup- 
pose that cs-Zuwoirah was ouce a stronghold in which 
the marauding bands, which, as is well known, have for 
ages maintained themselves in those regions, were wont 
to nestle. 1 wms still further confirmed in this idea by 
the small quantity of water wdiirh I found in a natuial 
.stone basin, close beside the fortified rock. No great 
number of men, not even a hundred, could have long 
maintained themselves here, owing to the want of water. 
How -M, do Saulcy and his feJIow-travclIcrs should, in 
their eager desire to make discoveries, have allowed them- 
sclv(^ to he so misled as to fancy that this could ever have 
been the site of a city, is wdiat 1 can scarcely comprehend, 
^forcover, a.s regards Zoar, it Is a still grosser mistake to 
look for it here. I’lio travels of Irby and Mangles, Do 
Bertou, Robiiisou and Smith, and, nut long ago, of the 
American investigators under the cuniinand of Lieutenant 
Lynch, vw/hf have sufficiently convinced that gentleman ; 
while the Scriptures, too, shew in the clearest maimer 
that Zoar did not lie here, but ou the Moabitisli or ea.st 
side of the Dead Soa.^ That Zoar belonged to Moab, ^f. 
de Saulcy well knew, b^t he hits riil himself of the dilli- 
culty by bringing over the limits of Moab to the western 
side of the Dead Scu, silencing thereby at the same time 
the statements of Jerome and Ptolcinocus^g The hypo- 
theses .Hid pseudo-discoveries of dc Saulcy are all 
founded on his imaginary discovery of Sodom air the 
north-ca.st base of the Salt mountain, the Jebcl Usdum 
of the Arabs. I shall presently bring you to that locality, 
and we shall then follow* the French travellers a little 
more closely. First, w^e shall halt and breakfast in the 
shiule of the rock of Zuwoirah, while the mukhari with 
one of the Bedouins goes to w’ater the Iio^^es and mules. 
It is yet early, but at the same time thi.s is the last place 
to-day w'licrc we shall find water 

You have lieard and read, 1 doubt not, of the oppressive 
heat at the shores of the Dead Sea, a heat caused not so 
much by the tropical temperature of the ajpiosphcrc, but 
more especially by its condensed nature, as this basin lies 
inoro than 1 JOO feet below the level of the sea. Of course. 


t Dr. Kli Smith, the best authority for Arabic namesr 
assured me that the Hebrew Zoar has not the slightest 
affinity with the Arabic es-Zuweirak. Ilobinsoii had pre- 
viously made the same remark, 
t Gen. xix. 30-38 ^ Isa. xv. 5 ; Jer. xlviii. 34. 

§ De Saulcy, Journey round (he Dead Seth &c. Vol. i. 
p. 430. 
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I was acquainted with these circumstances, and was so 
impressed with them tliat I descended with a feeling of 
horror tlie precipitous path wliicli loads to the crater of 
Zuweirali. Notwithstanding, I found the heat much less 
than I had anticipated. True, the heat was great, and 
the air heavy, which occasioned a feeling of languor ; but 
wlietlier it was that a cool southern breeze blew the whole 
(lay, or that they represented tho thing rather too un- 
favourably, I found tho atmosphere of tho Dead Sea quite 
bearable, in spite of the thirst from which 1 suffered the 
whole day. 

We rested an hour at Zuweirah. After that we ad- 
vanced with new courage, provided with a leathern water- 
bag, filled with that precious liquid, which when kept in 
such goat-skin bottles is very cool and agreeable. Zu- 
weirah is separated from a plain on the south-west shore 
of the Dead Sea by a gorge of white and ycllowi,sh lime- 
stone rocks, called Wadi Zuweirah. Under the action of 
, rain these rocks have assumed most fantastic shapes, as 
the soft substance easily gives way, and leaves on ,thc 
perpendicidarly broken side.s the different horizontal and 
slanting strata visible. A vivid imagination has difficulty 
in convincing itself that these layers of stono and lime 
have not been built by the hand of man, and that Nature 
herself has alone been at work here. 1 thought of M. do 
Eaulcy and his imaginary ruins. 1 must acknowledge 
that one is easily \A to see in these rocks the ruins of 
towns and villages. It is through this gorge that the 
rain-water collected from the sides of the mountains in 
the crater of Zuweirah ffnds its way to the Dead Hca. 
The traces of this are everywhere visible, especially in 
tho vegetation with which the bottom of the ravine is 
covered. Amongst the diffiTcnt shrubs and plants proper 
t6 this region, the thorny mimosa and the ** sidr '* are 
most abundant. The sidr " is a tree much like the 
mimosa, ^but with a smaller thorn and a larger loaf. Its 
fruit, called by the Bedouins ‘Moom," is a hard and acid 
berry of a yellow colour, with a fine tinge of red. Only 
when tho berry has a sbrivelled-up appearance, and is 
thus known to be dry, is it eatable; it has then a pleasant 
sweetish taste. They say that the “doom” is very 
nourishing, but, at the same time, causing great thirst,— 
a warning not to indulge too much in it. 

For half an hour tho Wadi Zuweirah winds along ; it 
then ends in a plain about three-quarters of an hour in 
breadth from tho entrance of tho valley to tiie shore of 
the Dead 8ea. Towards the north side the plain grows 
gradually more narrow, until it ends in the sea-shore, 
wliile on the south side it is iinnicdiately shut in by the 
mountains, of which the nearest to the sea is tho Salt 
Mountain, a ridge extending for about ten miles, and 
reaching an elevation of from 200 to 300 feet. It is en- 
tirely composed of rock salt, covered only by a very thin 
layer of clay and lime. Entering the plain from the 
Wadi Zuweirah one .secs that the Salt Mountain does not 
stand altogether isolated, but is connected with tlie main 
chain by a peninsula of rocks, whilst on tlic north side it 
projects into the plain. Tlie plain exhibits an extent of 
gravel, cli icily of a grey colour, diversiffed occasionally 
by rows of largo stones, which generally run parallel to 
each other. Oetwoen these rows of stones grow various 
shrubs, such as are proper to this locality, especially one 
kind which bears a great resemblance to the tamarisk, 
but which on closer examination indicates a different 
botanical affinity. M. de Saulcy crossed this plain twice, 
once from uoith to south along the sea-shore, and after- 
wards from the north corner of the Salt Mountain to the 
Airadi Zuweirah. Here he gets quite excited. Without 
doubt this is the plain of S(^om, and the rows of stones 
are the remains of the city walls, and who knows what 
more! How little observation, thought 1, is necessary, 
to recognise, in these rows of stones among the gravel 
and in the rich vegetation, the course of torrents which 
in the winter time sweep down frong the mountain gorges 
and overflow the plain ! Nothing is clearer than this. 


Any one who has eVer seen the dry coarse of a river in 
tho desert has no difficulty in here tracing tho different 
beds of the numerous streams which during the rainy 
season wind through this plain. But what will not ima* 
gination do ? * 

We followed in the footsteps of M. do Saulcy to Jebol 
Usdum. Accidentall^we were kept for a considerable 
time on the north siiie of this mountain. One of our 
Bedoums, who knew well that we should have that day 
a very long journey, being ill, and so not feeling himself 
in a condition to accomplish it, attempted to conduct us 
by the cast side of the Salt Mountain. At first I did not 
see through his design ; but, as we came nearer to the 
mountain and began to have it on our left, his object could 
bo no longer hid. My guides now swore with all sorts of 
oaths that there was no way to the west of the Sait 
Mountain; hut you may easily understand that their 
oaths did not weigh much with me : and when they saw 
at last that I kept to my point, they gave way with tho 
usual “ lush'-Allah.” This circumstance meanwhile 
caused mo to make a double march along the north side 
of the mountain, and I became thus fully convinced that 
whatever there may be on tho plain, ruins there are not. 
That M. dc Saulcy should have found here not only tho 
remains of buildings and cities, but positively those of 
Sodom, I declare 1 cannot attribute to any other source 
than the creation of his fancy 


^Tlie journey of M. de Saulcy has since been published 
in France, under the title of Voyayc autour de la Mer 
Morte, Paris : 1853 ; — ^in Britain, under that of Journey 
round the Dead Sea^ and in the Lands of the JHihle, 2 Vols. 
Jjondon : 1853. The public seems to be charmed with 
his pseudo-discoveries. 1 have perused both the French 
and English editions with great care, hoping to find some- 
thing to justify M. de SauTcy’s conclusions. This is not 
the place to enter into a detailed critical review of his 
work. 1 must also say that contradictions, erroneous 
quotations, and false hypotheses aro so numerous in it, 
that to refute them all would require a book as large as 
that of M. dc Saulcy himself. So far as regards his quo- 
tations from Scripture and profane writers, I leave it to 
any one who feels anxious to know tho truth to form an 
opinion for himself. From such an examination it will 
at once be evident, that though M. de Saulcy hod really 
found ruins at the basis of tho Salt Mountain, yet tho 
sites of Zoar, Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim, can 
never have been where he imagines. Nevertheless, if a 
traveller accompanied by four or five others comes to tell 
U.S that in such and such a placo he has found ruins, his 
testimony cannot at once be rejected by those who never 
have visited the .spot : it is therefore of consequence that 
another traveller should bear witness whether his infor- 
mation is or is nut worthy of confidence. Well, then, I 
have followed M. do Saulcy ’s track in this place with 
Bedouins of the same tribe, of the same shech — Bedouins 
accustomed to rove about in tlieso localities. I had a 
copy of M. dc Saulcy 's manuscript map with me. It was, 
therefore, impossible for ire to pass by unnoticed tho 
ruins ho mentions. With eagerness I sought for them. 
It was not i^ssiblo to miss them. Ncxertha'c.ss I have not 
seen any thing which confirms his assertions, and, not- 
withstanding all his assurances, 1 must set down his dis- 
coveries of Sodom as tho roero work of the imagination. 
M. de Saulcy makes an appeal to his fellow-travellers, 
for tho truth of his information. 1 hope I shall be 
allowed to apmal on the opposite side, to the testimony of 
llobinson and Smith, and their predecessors. Certainly 
what migl^t have escaped the notice of the latter would 
not have eluded the careful research of the American 
travellers. 

It will then be asked, what caused M. de Saulcy to 
run into such errors ? I believe his misplaced generosity 
to Abu Dahuk. From what has been given above as a 
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Thus is snatched away from us the fond 
illusion that we might still look upon the re- 
mains of the objects of God’s wrath when the 
world was young in every thing, but vice. 
Unless M. Van de Velde has made some very 
egregious error, this M. deSaulcy, who has been 
almost worshipped as a savant^ should hence- 
forth be hooted as an impostor. 

In this matter we thoroughly believe M. Van 
de Velde, because, although he gives so con- 
fused an account of his journey that the map 
will not much elucidate it, he certainly was 
upon the spot where M. dc Saulcy says he saw 
ruins. He is, moreover, corroborated by other 
witnesses; and we expect very soon to have 
before us a complete survey of the site of 
M. de Saulcy’s inventions, made by men of 
steady scientific impartiality, who may not, per- 
haps, believe, with M. Van do Velde, that they 
are helped by the Lord*’ to overreach the 
Arabs in a bargain, or that the prophecies are 
being fulfilled in their persons; but who will 
make up for the lack of such abounding and 

specimen of liis rapacity, the character of this chieftain 
must be .somewhat evident. 

Abu Dahiik is of tho same nature as his fcllow- 
])cdoiiin.s. Shew him that you arc anxious to recognise 
in every stone stpiarcd off by the hand of nature a piece 
of antiquity ; excite liis covetousness by presenting him 
continually with puistres, whenever ho shews you some- 
thing that he calls a rpin ; and you may be certain that 
ho will shew you* ruins (khurbetR) every quarter of an 
hour, with names and surnames ; if not near you, then, 
at all events, at a diKtaiicc. This is the reason that, in 
those regions of the B(>douins, one hears of so many names 
mentioned by some travellers, which otlier travellers arc 
never able to re-liml. I myself have repeatedly detected 
rny Bedouin guides in telling me stories. To lio is, as it 
were, daily bread among them ; and nothing hut a close 
rross-questioning is sufficient to bring out the truth. 
Nor must it be supposed that those Bedouins have much 
knowledge of ancient history, or care at all about the cor- 
rectness of tradition. lake all other travellers, save M. 
dc Saulcy, I have found them most ignorant and indiffe- 
rent about .such things. Pioistre^t and ffhazis is all the 
Bedouin cares for. Is it any wonder, then, that M. de 
Saulcy, after having spoiled Abu l^ahuk by Ills continual 
presents, should be deceived by this fellow ? Certainly 
the sharp eye of tho robber-chief has well discerned the 
weak side of the traveller. 

Under these circumstances, then, the caravan of M. dc 
Saulcy proceeds along tho Salt Mountain,— the Jelnd 
Usdiiin of the Arabs, — at tho stiilh-westerii side of the 
Dead Sea. A heap of .stones, already seen and mentioned 
by Sectxcn and i^biiftson {Biblical Bcsearches^ il. 4U2), 
attracts the notice of tho French traveller. He is deeply 
impressed with it. Uis imagination gct.s cxcited^nd he 
forthwith recognises in these stones a part of the build- 
ings of the burnt city. These are his words : — “ By ten 
o'clock wo pass close by a hillock, fifteen yards in diameter, 
covered with large rough stones, that look as if they had 
been burnt, and wliich constituted, at some remote and 
unascertainable period, a part of a round structive im- 
mediately commanding tho shore. The sea is only thirty 
yards off to our left, and the mountain side not more than 
twenty in the opposite direction. The sight of this build- 
ing impresses mo strongly ; and my thoughts revert to 
[ ^ Sodom. 1 question Abu Dahuk: ^What is that?' 

•Qiuur-Qadim* (‘an ancient castle’), is the answer. 


intnisive piety by close observations and clear 
statements. 

Historical criticism is certainly not a strong 
point with our author. Some readers, however, 
may be interested in reading even his account 
of the controversy as to the authenticity of the 
site of the Holy Sepulchre. He thus states 
the tradition : — 

The Kmperor Hadrian, so it runs, incensed to the 
highest degree at the seditious city, levelled Jerusalem 
with the ground. A year afterwards (a. d. 136) ho built 
a new city on its ruins, which he called yElia Capitolina, 
and filled it with altars consecrated to the deities of the 
Homans* Where exactly ho founded this .^Jia is a point 
on which people are not quite agreed. Some say on the 
hill of Gihon. Chateaubriand asserts (he is one of tho" 
coiiii)atants in favour of the Chun'h of the 2jepulchre> that 
AOlia was built on tho exact site of the present city.* 
Enough, Hadrian was full of hatred and bitterness against 
both Jews and Christians, and caused two temples to bo 
erected, the one consecrated to ■liipitcr, the other to Venu% 
on their two holiest places, the hill Moriah and tlie height 
called Golgotha. Thus did a heathen emperor, without 
intending it, become the ino^s of rescuing from oblivion 
the site of the crucifixion. In this condition the holy 
place remained until Helena, the mother of the Emperor 


‘The name?’ ^ Bcdjom^el^Mr.zorrahV (‘ Tho heap of 
fallen stones.')" 

Now enthusiasm d.arkens «Ie Saulcy's understand? 
ing. “ For iny.sclf," he says, “ I entertain no doubt tliat 
I sec before me the ruins of a building, which ^as an- 
ciently a part of Sodom. Tlic shoch, Abu Dahuk, is very 
explicit on this point. When I ask him, — ‘ Where is tho 
town of Sodom V he answers me, ‘ Here !' ‘ And did this 
ruin belong to the eoudemned city ?’ — ‘ Assuredly,* ‘ Are 
there other vestiges of Sodom ?* — ‘ Yes ; tliere arc a great 
many.' ‘ Where are they V — ‘ There, and there,’ and ho 
points to the extremity of the Salt Mountain, which w'o 
have just wound along, and the plain, planted with 
acacias extending to the foot of the mountain towards 
the Oiiail-cx-Zouerah." 

Upon tills information of Abu Dahuk, M. de Saulcy 
builds a whole system of cities. Zoar — so ho reasons — 
cannot bo far ofi*. Some days later he passes by the 
same road, and enters the Wadi cs-Zuweirah. This 
name corresponds somewhat with Zoar. Ho knows that 
Irby and Mangles, Scetzen and Lynch, bavo found tho 
ruins of Zoar at the entrance of the \V aili Kerak, at the 
northern bay of the south -eastern penin.'iula of the De^d 
Sea ; but this contradicts his discovery. M. de Saulcy, 
tlicreforc, .sets to work to overthrow the accounts of these 
travellers, and also of Holy Writ, taking the precaution, 
Jiowever, to quote tho Scripture.';, along with such com- 
ments of Ills own, ns to make them appciir to plead in his 
favour. 

Between Wadi-er-Rmail and Kiireiteiii he ^es a place 
which Abu Dahuk calls Souk-ct-Tliacmeh, and deter- 
mi lies at once that it is Admali. Zeboim ho finds in tho 
lieart of Moab ; and, finally, Gomorrah, not far from the 
ruiiib of Jericho. 

Focling satislitxl with having found out tho^rror with 
regard to Sodom and Zoar, I have not given myself any 
furtlier trouble in looking for the other three cities. And, 
indeed, one ucetl not undertake the difficult and dangerous 
journey to the Dead Sea to perceive the absurdity upon 
which M. de Saulcy bases tho discovery of tlio pcntapolic 
cities. 

* Chateaubriand Itineraire de Paris d J^nisaleiu, tom. 
iii. p. 23, mte. What val«o is to be attached to tho argu- 
ments of this lettered traveller has been shewn by Robin- 
son in his Biblical Researches. 
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CoiisttOntinc (a. n. 325-326), when on a pilgrimage to tho 
Ifoly Luml, caused tlie idul-templo to bo swept awiiy, dis- 
covered anew, by tho help of a miracle, tho cross to which 
the Saviour had been nailed, together w'ith the very spot 
on w’liicli it was planted, when the earth, for the space of 
three liours, lay hid in darkness in the sight of the uni- 
verse, and Ctiuscd an oratory to be erected there, which 
was, not long afterwards, enlarged by (Joiistaiitinc, in 
order that, under llie same roof, tlie site of tho Saviour's 
grave might also be included. Tho first Christians, as is 
generally addeil, were too much devoted to their llede<‘inor 
to make it possible fur them to forget the spot on which 
Ife died, and that where He w:us buried. To pray at 
tln)se spots was a privilege dear to them above all things. 
That the knowledge of the position of (xulgotha was thus 
preserved until the time of the dcva.station inade by 
iladrian, is tlms set beyond all doubt. 

Hut besides that, ail that is thus adduced by tradition 
rests on no historical records ; so also is it silent with, re- 
spect to tho sixty -five years* absence from .Icrusalcm of 
the early Christ iaii.^, when at the time of the siege of the 
city by Titus they took refuge at IVlla, on tlic cast of tlie 
Jordan, a period during which the Holy City lay expo.»!<Hl 
to uninterrupted spoliation and devastation ; and thus it 
bocanio every way possible that (iulgotlia, in “ the ubomi- 
iiation of desolation,” with all its train of lamentable and 
overwhelming consequences, may liavc eoiiie to he utterly 
furgottiui. At least that this might luive happened is 
every' way consistent with the iiresont stale of things. 
That Hadrian afterwanls causcil a temple to be* erected 
to Venus «)ii (iolgotlia, rests, as Hicliardsuii* properly re- 
1 , narks, solely <111 the testiuiony tif Jeroiiie, whose state- 
liieuts as to things not sc'cii or experienced by himself are 
often to, bo inistrustiHl. He it n'lnembcred that he wrote 
in the year 395, or thereahoiits, that is, seventy years sub- 
sequent to the miraculous re-di.scovery of tliis locality. It 
is eliielly in the miraculous re-disco>ery of Cnlgotha and 
of the Ifoly Cross that the tradition contradicts itself. 
First, it maintains that Crolgotlia owed its jtrcsen'uiiou 
from ohlii'ion to Hadrian’s temple, and then it briiig.s 
Helena to JcnLcaleni in searcli <if tho Sariimrs tomb, and 
of Golgotha, w/nr/t had hcvu hat .vf/ht o/, and that, too, 
wdiile iiistructo<l beforehand, as it allirnis Helena to have 
been, by a revelation from (iod. If, then, ilie place had 
been prcserv€*d from oblivion, how liappened it that Helena 
had so much difficulty in finding it again ; so very much, 
that it was only by the aid of a miracle that .she suc- 
ceeded i Mctliinks any man of ordinary understanding 
must stumble at this ab.surdityt Helena, says the legend, 
cnino to Jerusalem, and caused excavations and explora- 
tions to be made, in conformity with the best directions 
fcbo could get from the inhabitants as to tlie situation of 
(vtigotha. Her search, however, was fruitless. The Jews 
were consulted, but with no better result. At last the 
jiious (?) empress had recourse to torture. iSlic caused 
three Jews— -so I read somowliere — “ to be thrown into a 
dry but deep well, where they lay seven days witliout meat 
or drink. Then said one of them, called Judas, My father 
.''hewed me the places which this w'oinan is inquiring 
after, and ffe knew tlicm from my grandfather. Tlic two 
sharers of his fate conimunic;ited these words to Helena, 
who by means of scourging brought Judas to confess, and 
shew what he knew. He pointed to a spot that was 
covered over with dung as being that of the entombment, 
with invocdlion of tlic iiatno of the Lord : Lord ! if the 
burial once took place here, then do thou cau.se tho caith 
to shake and to smoke, that 1 may believe.’ Thereupon 
the earth shook, and a fragrant smell ro.se from the 
ground. TJius was the place in question discovered, and 
Judas afterwards became a Christian. In a cavern that 
lay near (the ;:aine that people now go down into by 

* “ Travels along the Mediterranean, &c., in company 
with the Karl ofHelmore, 1 fll 6-1 7/' by U. Richardson, 
M.II. l/oudon; 1622. 


thirteen steps, and beneath the protended rock of Golgotha 
in tho Church of tlie Sepulchre) they found the Lord's 
cro^s, togetlicr with those of tho two malefactors. To 
thi.s it is added, tha'* in order to discover which was tho 
cross of (’hrist, Macarius, the bishop of Jcrusalemi caused 
to be brought a man, Owhers say a woman, at the point of 
death, and after touching tlio sick person in vain with tho 
two first crosses, she instantly revived on being touched 
with the third cross.” f 

Here, then, we have the whole grounds on which tra- 
dition points out to us at the present day tho Church of 
the Sepulchre as tho placo of the Saviour'.s crucifixion and 
burial! How very insignificant a foundation! How 
strange that the legend should have beclouded so many 
intelligent heads ! Jjot us take from tho legend all that 
exemis the bounds of possibility, mid to what do we then 
reduce it ? Why, to tlie fact that Hadrian built liis 
temple to Venus on the place then still known to he 
(lolgntlia. Kveii this is not proved; but grant that it 
were so, then it appears from the narrative itself of tho 
tradition, that, nevertheless, 190 years afterwards, wlicn 
Helena came to .lerusalem, Hadrian's temple consecrated 
to Venus was no longer in existence, and that tho locality 
of Golgotha wa.s then at least unknown. That, further, 
Helena should have, by dint of torture, compelled three 
pour Jews to point out a grave lying concealed under a 
heap of iiinniire, is (piite natural. Rut therewithal we 
have no certain proof that they pointed out the tomb of 
Christ, wliicli to them, Jews, must have been a matter of 
indifiTiTOiici' ; at least it is nut reasoiialdy to be supposed 
that they .sliould bave been acquainted w'ith the J^ord's 
.M'piilchre, wlieii the other residents in Jerusalem knew 
nothing about it. Wliat may not a man be driven to, 
we say, when tortured with hunger, and afterwards 
scourged? Rut, say.s tradititm, Helena was instrueteil 
beforeliand by divine revelation. To this I mo,st decidedly 
demur. Had it pleased God to appoint Helena to go to 
Jerusalem, and to instnirt her to askpf the Jews above 
referred to where (iolgotha was situated, the I^ord would 
never Iiave sufi’ered hr r to proceed to that inhuman atro- 
ciiy, ill onler to extort the desired information. »Sueh a 
fable couhl conic out of the brains of those only who, as 
the f.ord Jesus says, think that they do God .service oven 
ill taking the life of their fellow-men. J No ! I have too 
much rospcftt fur Helena, with all h(*r pious perversities 
(or, would you rather, pcrvt'rse pietie.s), to impute such a 
diabolical proceeding to her. 1 prefer saying, plainly. 
Here tradition lies : Helena was not the person to commit 
any such atrocity. Hut mark how tradition exposes 
itself. It not only debases Helena, hut it as.suincs also 
that the horrid act which it a.scrih('K to her was pleasing 
to God, and received tlic .seal of His approbation, by being 
crowned with the rc-di.scovery of the place of the cruci- 
fixion. I believe that the simple truth must have been 
.something like this. Helena came to Jerusalem and in- 
quired about Golgotha. What it may liavc been that led 
her into the belief that it was situated where the Church 
of the sepulchre now stands, I will not inquire. Neither 
is it here to tho purpose^. Enough that she thought slio 
had discovered the place and built licr church, which 
Constantine, nine years afterwards, enlarged, completed, 
and consecrated witli the utmost xibmp.*^ 

And what, then, is the sum of tho whole affair ? Why 
just th%, that Helena and Constantino her son, were tho 
founders of a church, which, in their opinion^ covered the 
.«‘opulchrc and the crucifixion-placc of the Redeemer. Thus 
they thought^ and thus have, thousands thought after thcin^ 
Mindly adojdiny their opinion, 

M* Van de Velde docs not place much re- 
liance upon his own criticism, but falls back 
upon his own authority. lie, M. Van de Velde, 


t Korte. 


John ivi. 2. 
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is quite satisfied that the Lord hath hidden 
Golgotha/' and he knows, and tells, “why 
Golgotha is hidden.” We Icip-ve our infallible 
Dutchman in his fooVs paradise, simply re- 
marking, that, without miraelbs or torture, there 
is no great improbability in supposing that 
tradition could preserve, for 3(X) years, the 
name of an eminence that had been used as a 
place of execution. 

Mr. Bartlett, one of the Commissioners for 
settling the boundary Set ween the United Stat<;s 
and Mexico, has published two volumes of 
“Narrative of Explorations and Incidents in 
Texas, New Mexico, California, Senora, and 
Chihuahua.” Those who arc; able to enjoy 
mere stories of Indians — who love to follow the 
adventures of men in a lawless or rather Lyneli- 
law state of society — ^\vho take interest in the 
future course of American railroads, and in the 
(juestion whether camels will thrive uj)on the 
American prairies, will find all these topics 
wordily treated in Mr. Bartl(?tt*s book. 

There is no poetry at all. Of (* 0111*80 we have 
the usual (piantity of duodecimo blue-bound 
books, each of which is read with fond reiteration 
by one person, and each of which giv(is back to 
that one person, from its (diaste, smooth, hot- 
pr(\ssed countenance, an assuranecj of unbroken 
fidiility ; as though to say or sing, “Thou w(jrt 
the first, thou art. th(i last.” This, hovv<*ver, 
is no more poetry than is a chiUrs copy-book, 
or one of Mr. Urqnhart’s letters. 

Novels will seldom boar a retrospect, Thiiv 
move away so rapidly into oblivion, that the 
most dcli(!a1(^ manipulation is required, and the 
most rapid Collodion process is necessary to fix 
them. Charles Dickens and Mi*s. Trollope 
are tln^ chief tale-bearers of the quarter. Talbot 
G Wynne, who is either not so much known, or 
(?lse not so well appreciated as, in our opinion, 
ho ought to be, adds another to his or her pre- 
vious 'works — for we apprehend that the name 
upon the title-page is a mm de lettres, and 
a mistake ; inasmuch as Talbot Gwyiirie, 
although clever and interesting, does not write 
so very, very >vell as to work our public into a 
fit of curiosity. A gi*eat many ladies follow 
with gentle oflerings, whoie composition must 
have afforded them delight, and whose perusal 
will provide flieir* friends amusement. But 
enough of novels. Arc no^ their plots set/orth, 
and their exciting catiistrophcs described, in long 
pages of print which lie behind this leaf ? 


Physical Science is represented by Sir 11. 
Murchison, to whose “ Siluria” we have given 
loss space than we could wish,but more, perhaps, 
than is quite prudent ; and Moral Science finds 
an exponent in Sir W. Hamilton, who invites 
us to a critical perusal of Dugald Stewart’s 
works. 

Prom Germany we have, translated in Chap- 
man’s quarterly series, Ludwig Phierbach’s 
“Jilssence of Christianity.” The author de- 
scribes his work as “An Empirical or Historico- 
pliilosopliical Analysis ; a Solution of the 
Eiiigm'(^ of the Christian Religion.” Fuerbach 
is, of course, the author and exponent of a new 
philosophy. This philosophy has not for its ' 
principle, he tells us, the substance of Spinoza, 
not the eyo of Kjxnt and Fichte, not the absolute 
identity of Schelling, not the absolute mind of 
Hegel, In short, no a])stract merely concep- 
tional being, but a 7*eal b(Miig, the true ens real- 
issimuiti man. Lest thg reader should not bo 
acute enough to discover in this remarkably 
lucid definition the true mitiire of Herr Fucr- 
bach’s philosophy, we beg further to explain 
that it consists, in great part, in holding that 
Christianity has, in facd, long vanished, not 
only from the i*eason, but from the life of man- 
kind ; that it is nothing more than a fixedPidea ; 
that “ the object and contents of the Christian 
religion are altogctluT human and tliat “ re- 
ligion is the relation of man to himsell*.” The 
obj(Jct of this wriUa* ajipears to us to be, to vent 
startling blasj)h(*mi(*s, and then to explain them 
away. We confess tlait we have no taste either 
for such riddles or their solution. If Herr 
Fuerbach be, as some parts of his book would 
intimate, a believer in the Incarnation and 
the Atonement, we arc content to congratulate 
him upon this circumsjJ;ance, and to wish him 
the gi*eater comfort of holding the faith in a 
simpler manner, and detiiched from a muddle 
of mad metaphysics. 

Of Mr. Kingsley’s “Alexandria and her 
Schools ” we havt^ elsewhere spoken ; and the 
miscellaneous books of the quarter offer no 
prominent object of inark^ 

This time we have only tlu* lugging loiterers 
who were so long in spelling opportunity, that 
it slipped from th(*m under the process. In 
our next number we shall have to deal with 
the bustling, early-rising, hot-blooded, firstlings 
of the season. • 
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THE BURIED CITIES OF THE WEST. 

I. Incidents of Travel in Central Anierica, Chiapasy and Yucatan* By the late John 
Lloyd Stephens. Revised by Frederick Catherwood. London: Hall and 
Virtue. 1854. « 

II. Probable Origin of the American Indians* By James Kennedy,, Esq., LL.D. A 
Paper read before the Ethnological Society the 15th March 1854. 

III. Rambles in Yucatan* By B. M. Norman. New York. 

IV. The History of Yucatan y from its Discovery to the close of the Seventeenth Century, By 

Charles St. John Fancoukt, Esq. London : Murray. 1854. 

VII. Peruvian Antiquities* By Mariano Edward Rivero. Translated by Francis 
Hawke. ll.D.. LL.D. New York : Putnam and Co. 


When, in the year 1517, Cordova firsi landed 
upon the shores of Yucatan, he found himself 
among a civilized and a warlike people. . In 
the forests that lined the shore he saw temples 
built of stone and lime, and idols representing 
women and serpents. He was met by an 
army which witnessed witli surprise, but with- 
out disiua}', the discharge of his ship cannon 
and the effects of his ilmskets; an army which 
withstood him gallantly, drove him back to his 
boats, and w'oundcd him to death. 

The ‘^nien of courage and energy,” who 
succeeded Cordova, discovered in this district 
‘of Central America nations over whom they 
had ffw' advantages, except those of steel, gun- 
powder, and the mariners* compass. These 
new-found savages dwelt in cities, under a 
regular monarchical form of government; 
they divided the year into three hundred and 
sixty-five days ; they perpetuated the memory 
of events by pictured symbols and syllabic 
letters ; the men were dressed in dyed w'oven 
fabrics, and the women veiled their faces and 
their breasts wdth oriental care : the priiests 
burnt incense before their gigantic idols, wor- 
shipped in temples of Cyclopian architecture, 
and buried their princes or their treasures in 
pyramids five times greater than the tower 
of Babel. The soldiers surrounded their en- 
trenchments wdth deep broad fosses, whose 
magnitude renders insignificant the defences of 
Babylon. These poor savages, upon whom 
the letterless adventurers of Old Spain looked 
down with lofty disdain, possessed written 
traditions of the principal events recorded in 
the Mosaic Pentateuch, and were not ignorant 
of the unity of the Godhead. In civilization 
ilicy were quite upon a par with the Assyrians 
in the days of Nimroud, the Jews in the days 
of RehoDoam, the Tartars and Hindoos of our 
own time, and, we may perhaps add, with many 
an independent elector of oiir own country. 

All this is testified by the old Spanish 
chroniclers, the companions of Cordova, Gri- 
jalva, Cortes, Montejo, and Velasco. It is 
repeated from these authorhics by our contempo- 
rary travellers and philosophers — Humboldt, 
Stephens, Squier, and Norman. The tradi- 


tions cannot now be verified until a key be 
found to the hieroglyphics that moulder under 
the vegetation of these humid forests; or 
unless the fond belief of Stephens should be 
confirmed by future investigation, and a living 
city should be discovered, wherein the man- 
ners and rites which Grijalva and Cortes wit- 
nessed may still be seen and studied. The 
inoiiurncnts of the age of civilization of the 
Red man still, however, exist just as they were 
seventy years ago, when Del Rio, by com- 
mand of the King of Spain, dug the soil from 
the choked edifices, fired the foliage that con- 
cealed them, and furnished to Europe drawings 
of the most considerable of these memorials. 
Since that time these same pyramids, temples, 
idols, altars, and hieroglyphics have been re- 
produced from drawings or photographs by 
many editors, from Cabrera to Catherwood : 
tliey are to be found in the rare volumes 
of Lord Kingston, in Mr. Squier’s Nica- 
ragua,” in Norman’s “ Rambles inYucatan” — 
a work not known in England to the extent it 
deserves, but esj)ecially in the volumes of Mr. 
Stephens. A recent English reprint of this 
last-named scarce and valuable work gives us 
right, without trenching upon the rule of the 
N. Q. R. to discuss only current literature, to 
say something upon this most interesting but 
too-little-known subject. 

We invite the reader, therefore, to a curaory 
retrospect of the investigations of Mr. Stephens 
and his fellow-traveller and now surviving 
editor, Mr. Catherwood, among these ruins. 

In 1839 Mr. Stephens was accredited as 
diplomatic agent to the now-bom Republics of 
Central America. He was,, not bound down, 
like other diplomatists, to a certain locality ; 
but at these llepublius were at that period in 
a somewhat unformed state, he was empowered 
to travel wherever he pleased, in search of 
a governor to whom to present his credentials. 
The wandering ambassador, being of an in- 
quiring turn of mind, availed himself of his 
opportunities, and instead of opening his cre- 
dentials, opened a chapter of antiquarian re- 
search in the West. His travels in search of^ 
a governor embraced a journey of more than 
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three thousand miles in the intMor of Central 
America, and comprehended visits to about 
fifty magnificent but quite ruined cities. 
Previous travels in Egypt, sArabia Petrma, 
and the Holy Land, had given him not only 
a taste for antiquities, but facilities for investi- 
gation and comparison. The man who de- 
scribes the pyramids of the forest had already 
seen and described the pyramids of the' sands. 

Omitting all mention 'of personal adventure, 
let us accompany him at once to the monu- 
ments of Copan. 

On the northern shores of the Bay of Hon- 
duias Qibout lat. 15^, long. 89*^) lies Copan, 
about three hundred miles from the sea, on a 
stream not always navigable for canoes, and 
surrounded by an almost impenetrable forest 
of underwood, brushwood, and trees of aged 
and immense growth. Judging by its monu- 
mental walls and detached ruins, which have 
been satisfactorily traced, the city must have 
extended upwards of two miles along the 
stream. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
the modem Copan the traveller enters a wood ; 
and, after clearing a path with hatchets among 
the brushwood for some distance, he finds 
himself opposite a stone-wall, about sixty feet 
high, with trees growing out of its top, and run- 
ning north and south by the stream. It has 
more the character of a structure (says Mr. 
Stephens) than ajny thing we had ever seen, 
ascribed to tHe Aborigines of America, and 
formed part of the wall of Copan, an ancient 
city, on whose history books throw but little 
light for, as Mr. Stephens well remarks, this 
could not have been the Copan spoken of by 
the Spanish historians as the scene of a battle 
wherein the entrenchments of the place were 
broken by the charge of a single horseman. 

This wall was found by Mr. Stephens to 
be of cut stone, brought from a neighbounng 
quarry, well laid, and in a good state of pre- 
servation. The explorers ascended by large 
stone steps, in some places peifect, and in 
others thrown down by trees which had grown 
up between the crevices ; and they dis- 
covered a luFgc fragment of stone elaborately 
sculptured. They next came upon a square, 
solid stone column, about fourteen feet high, 
and three feet on each side, sculptuiTd in very 
bold relief on alT the four sides, from the base 
to the top. ** The fronj (says Mr. St^hens) 
was tho ngure of a man, curiously and richly 
dressed ; and the face — evidently a portrait — 
solemn, stern, and well fitted to excite terror.” 
The back was of a different design, and Uie 
sides were covered with hieroglyphics. • 

The sight of this unexpected monument put at rest at 
once and for ever, in our minds, all uncertainty in regard 
to American antiquities, and gare us the assurance that 
the objects we were in search ot were interesting, not only 


as the remains of an unknown people, but as works of 
art: proTing, like newly-discoyerea historical records, 
that the people who once occupied the continent of Ame- 
rica were not savages. With an interest, perhaps, 
stronger than we had even felt in wandering amon^ the 
ruins of Kgypt, wo followed our guide, who, sometimes 
missing his way, with a constant and vigorous use of his 
mschette conducted us through the thick forest, among 
half-buried fragments, to fourteen monuments of the same 
character and appearance, some with more elegant de- 
signs, and some in workmanship equal to the finest monu- 
ments of tho Egyptians ; one displaced from its pedestal 
by enormous roots ; another locked in the close embrace of 
branches of trees, and almost lifted out of tho earth ; 
another hurled to the ground, and bowed down by 
huge vines and creepers ; and one standing, with its altar 
before it, in a grove of trees which grew around it, seem- 
ingly to ^ade and shroud it as a sacred tiling. In the 
solemn stillness of the woods it seemed a divinity mourn- 
ing over a fallen people. 

iffter travorsiiig an immense extent of those 
antiquities, the party returned to the base of a 
pyramidical structure, and, again ascending the 
wall by regular stone steps, they discovered 
continuous sections, ornamented with sculptured 
figures, and rows apparently of carved d(iatli’s- 
heads. Descending in another division of these 
ruins, they entered a square, with steps on all 
sides as perfect as those of the Roman amplii- 
fheatii'.” They sat down on the very edge of 
the wall, and strove in vain to penetrate tlig 
mystery by which they were surrounded. They 
asked the Indians who made these walk ; but 
the only reply they could obtain was, “ Quien 
. 5 ^ 60 ?”— Who knows?” 

An accurate survey was now made, which 
occupied several days ; and Mr. Catherw'ood 
has furnished no less than forty engravings of 
the most remarkable objects, to which Mr. 
Stephens has added about one hundred pages 
of descriptive letter-press. But there arc so 
many monuments to present to the reader in 
other quarters, that we find it impossible, 
within reasonable lipiits, to follow up the de- 
tails of tlie Copan antiquities, and must hurry 
away to Quirigua. 

• Quirigua is at no great distance from Copari, 
situated on the Montagna River, near Ecuen- 
tros. On arriving there, the explorer reached 
the foot of a pyramidical structure, with steps 
in many places perfect. Ascending to tlic top, 
about twenty-five feet, and descending by steps 
on the other side, he came upon a colossal head, 
two yards in diameter, almost buried by an 
enormous tree, and covered with moss.” Pro- 
cec*ding further, lie reached a collection of 
monuments of the same general cl|^racter as 
those at Copan, but twice or three times as 
high. The first was about twenty feet in 
height, five feet six inches on two sides, and 
two feet eight inches on the other two. The 
front represented the figure of a man, well pre- 
served ^ the back that of a woman, much de- 
faced. ^ The sides were covei'ed with hierogly- 
phics in good preservation, but low in relief. 
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Another monument of a similar character was 
found twenty-three feet higli ; and at a short 
distance an obelisk, or caiw^ stone, twenty-six 
feet out of the ground, and to all appearance six 
or eight feet under. This wonderful erection 
leans more tlian twelve feet out of the perpen- 
dicular, and seems ready at any moment 
to fall, probably prevented only by a tree 
which has grown up against it, and the large 
stones around its base. In size and sculpture 
this monument is reprosented as the finest of 
numerous others by which it is surrounded. 
The general character of these ruins being much 
the same as those we have already referred to, 
though to all appearance of a much older date, 
it is here unnecessary to dwell upon them fur- 
ther than to state, that of one thing they afToixl 
the most undoubted evidence, namely, that a 
large city once stood there : its namc is lost — 
its history unknown. No account of its exist- 
ence has ever been published : for centuries it 
has lain as completely buried in oblivion as if 
covered with the lava of Vesuvius. There it lay, 
and there it still lies, like the rock-built city of 
Edoin, unvisited, unsought, and unknown. 

Wc now proceed to the ruins of Santa Cruz 
dc Quiche. 

‘ This ruined city stands in tlu; state or pro- 
vince pf Guatiniaki, upwards of one hundred 
miles westward from Copan, and in that par- 
ticular quarter about midway bctwc'cn the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. At about a mile 
from the present village the traveller comes to 
a range of elevations extending to a great dis- 
tance, and connected by a ditch, which had 
evidently formed the line of fortifications f<>r the 
ruined city. They are described as consisting of 
the remains of stone buildings, probably toweiv 
— the stones w^cll cut and laid together, and the 
mass of rubbish around abounding in flint arrow- 
heads. Within this line is an imposing eleva- 
tion-square, with terraces, and having in the 
centre a tower, in all one hundred and twenty 
feet high. You ascend by steps to three ranges 
of terraces, and, on the top, enter an area in- 
closed b^ stone walls, and covered with hard 
cement, in many places quite entire. Thence 
you ascend by stone steps to the top of the 
tower, which appears to have served as a for- 
tress at the entrance of the once great city of 
Utatlan, the capital of the kingdom of the 
Quiche Indians, a powerful race, who, previous 
to the period of their conquest by Alvarado, 
were gov^/ned by a line of twenty monarchs. 

The area once occupied by the palace, and 
other buildings of the royal house of Quiche, is 
now cumbered by confused and shapeless 
masses of ruins. Corn was found growing 
amongst them, and part of the ground w'as 
used % an Indian family, who claimed to be 
descended from the royal stock. In one place 


was a desolate hut, occupied by these people 
only while planting and gathering corn. Ad- 
joining the palace w'as a large plaza, or court- 
yard,al8o covered with hard cement, in thecentre 
of which were tlie fragments of a fountain. 

Tho most important part remaining of these mins is 
that which is called El Sacrificatorio^ or the place of 
sacrifice. It is a quadrangular stone structure, sixty feet 
on each side at the base, and rising in a pyramidal form 
to the height (in its present condition) of thirty-three 
feet. The top of the Sacrificatorio is broken and rained ; 
but there is no doubt that it once supported an altar for 
those sacrifices of human yictims which struck even the 
Spaniards with horror. It was barely large enough for 
the altar and officiatingjpriests, and tho idm to which the 
sacrifice was ofiered. ^he whole was in full view of the 
people at the foot. Tho barbarous ministers carried up 
tho victim entirely naked — pointed out the idol to which 
tlio sacrifice was made, that tho people might pay their 
adorations — and then extended him upon tho altar. This 
had a convex surface, and the body of the victim lay 
arched, with the trunk elevated and the head and feet 
depressed. Four priests held tho legs and arms, and 
another kept his head firm with a wooden instrument 
made in the form of a coiled serpent, so that he was pre- 
vented from making the least movement. The chief 
priest then approached, and with a knife, made of flint, 
cut an aperture in tho breast, and tore out the heart, 
which, yet palpitating, he oftered to tho sun, and then 
threw it at the fc('t of the idol. If the idol was gigantic 
and hollow, it was usual to introduce the heart of tho 
victim into its mouth with a golden spoon. If the victim 
was a prisoner of war, as soon as he was sacrificed they 
nit oft* the head to preserve the skull, and threw the body 
<lown the stops, when it was taken up by the ofticer or 
soldier to whom tho prisoner had belonged, carried it to 
his house to bo dressed and served up as an entertain- 
ment for his friends ! If ho was hot a prisoner of war, 
but a slave purchased for the sacrifice, the proprietor 
carried ufl* the body for the saiiic purpose. 

Our next extract opens a curious speculation, 
to which we have already alluded. It formed, 
also, the materials for that Yankee experiment 
upon the credulity of our British public which 
was played off in London last year. 

One thing that roused us was the assertion by theiia(/re 
that, four days ou the road to Mexico, on the other side 
of the great Sierra (of Chiapas), was a living city, large 
and populous, occupied by Indians, precisely in tho same 
state as before the discovery of America. He had 
heard of it many years before at tho villago of Chajul, and 
was told by tho villagers, that from the topmost ridge of 
the Siorra this city was distinctly visible. He was 
then young, and with much labour climbed to the naked 
summit of the Sierra, from which, at a height of ten or 
twelve thousand feet, he looked over an immense plain, 
extending to Yucatan apd the Gulf of Mexico, and saw 
fit a groat distance a large city spread over a great space, 
and with turrets white and cUttering in the sun. The 
traditionary account of the Iiidians of Chajul is, that no 
while man has ever reached this city ; that the inhabitants 
speak tlie Maya language :* they are aware that a race of 
strangers has conquers the whole country around, and 
iinirder any white man who attempts to enter their terri- 
tory. They have no coin or other circulating medium 
—no horses, cattle, mules, or other domestic animals, ex- 
cept fo^^^ls; and tho cocks they keep underground to 
prevent their crowing being heard. 

Mr. Stephens says, being in his sober 
senses,” he verily believes there is much ^und 
to suppose that what the padre had told him was 
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authentic. From other sources be obtained infor- 
mation that a lar^ ruined city was visible from 
the Sierra ; ' and ne was satisned that no white 
man had ever entered it. ^ had a craving 
desire to reach the mysterious city ; but adds. 

No man, even if willing to peril his life, could 
undertake the enterprise with any hope of suc- 
cess, without hovenng for one or two years on 
the borders of the country, studying the language 
and character of the a^'oining Indians, and 
making acquaintance with some of the natives. 
Two young men of good constitution, and who 
could afford to spare five years, might succeed.’’ 
To this it may be added, that even if the object of 
search proved a phantom, in the strange scenes 
of a new and unexplored country there are nu- 
merous other objects of deep interest ; and, if 
real, besides the glorious excitement of such a 
novelty, thev would have something to look 
back upon through life. 

Next in importance to the city of Quiche, 
we come to Quczaltenango. As you approach 
this place, you find, by the appearance of seven 
towering churches, that the religion so hastily 
adopted has not died away.”^ It is not neces- 
sary to refer to it, in illustration of our object, 
further than to observe that the city stands on 
the site of the ancient Xelaliuh, next to Utat- 
lan the largest city in Quiche — the word 
Xelahuh meaning, under the governraent of 
ten that is, it was governed by ten principal 
captains, each captain presiding over eight tliou- 
sand dwellings, in all, eighty thousand, and at 
one time containing (according to the Spanish 
historian, Fuentes) more than three hundred 
thousand inhabitants. From this city the 
travellers proceeded onwards, visiting Coinitan 
and Ocovingo, wliere, on this occasion, only a 
few ruins were visited, of less importance than 
those we have already referred to. We therefore 
pass on with our guide to the ruins of Palenque. 

The present condition of the village of 
Palenque may be summed up in a very 
few words:— Thera were three small shops 
in the village, the stock of all together 
not worth seventy-five dollara ; but in one of 
them we found a pound and a half of cofiee, 
which we immediately secured. We had the 
gratifying intelligence tbat a hog was to be 
killed next morning, and engaged a portion of 
the lard : alio, (hat there was a cow with a 
calf running loose, and an arrangem^t was 
made for keeping her up and milking her.” 
We will now revert to the ancient condition of 
this most interesting locality. On approaching 
the ruins, which are situated at some houra 
journey from the village, the travellej^ and 
their Indian guides spurred up a sharp ascent 
of fragments, so steep that the mules could 

* It is at present the seat of an archbishop. 


barely climb it, to a temce so covered, like 
the whole road, with trees, that it was impos- 
sible to make out the form. Continuing on 
this terrace, they stopped at the foot of a 
second terrace, when their Indians cried out, 
"el palacio,” the palace; and through the 
openings in the trees they saw the front of a 
large building richly ornamented with stuccoed 
figures on the pilasters, curious and elegant — 
trees growing close against it, and their branches 
entering the doom— in style and effect unique, 
extraordinary, and wonderfully beautiful. Mr. 
Stephens selected the front corridor of this 
palace.— " For the fii*st time we ivere in a 
building erected by the aboriginal inhabitants, 
standing before the Europeans knew of tlu; ■ 
exigence of this continent, and we prepared to 
take up our abode under its roof.” The guides 
(Indians), it appears, had superstitious fears 
about remaining at night among the ruins, and 
left tlie traveller alone, the sole tenants of the 
palace of unknown kings. 

Passing over the frs^mentary accounts that 
have appeared, from time to time, in this and 
other Euro])ean countries, of the discovery of 
these magnificent ruins, we may mention, that 
even in Spain itself, before 1780, and in London, 
before 1822, the existence of such a city was 
entirely unknown : there is no mention 9 f it in 
any book — no tradition that it had ever been. 
To this day it is not known by what name it 
was of old called; and the only appellation 
now giran to it is that Palenque ^ after the 
village near which the ruins are. The palace 
under consideration stands with its face to the 
east, and measures two hundred and twenty- 
eight feet in front, by one hundred and eighty 
feet deep. Its height is not more than twenty- 
five feet, and, all around, it has a broad pro- 
jecting cornice of stone. The building is con- 
structed of stone, with mortar of lime and sand, 
having the whole front covered with stucco, 
and painted. The piers are ornamented with 
spirited figures in has relief, having overhead 
hieroglyphies sunk in the stucco. One speci- 
men of these figures must serve for a descrip- 
tion of numerous others. 


The principal personage stands in an upright position 
and in profile. The upper part of the head seems to liave 
been compressed and lengthened, perhaps the same 
process employed upon the heads of the Choctaw and 
Flathead Indians of North America. The head-dress is 
a plume of feathers : over the shoulders is a short cover- 
ing decorated with studs, and there is likewise a breast- 
plate ; part of the ornaments of the girdle is 9(oken ; the 
tunic appears to represent a leopard's skiu ; and the whole 
dress, no doubt, exhibits the costume of this unknown 


people. Ho holds in his hand a staff or sceptre. At his 
feet are two naked figures, seated cross-legged, and ap- 
parently suppliants. The hieroglyphics doubtless tell the 
history of this figure. The stucco is of admirable consist- 
ence, and as hard as stone : it was painted, and in diffe- 
rent places about it wcie discovered the remains of reil, 
yellow, black, and wliite. 
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Of the building itself we need here only add 
that it has two parallel corridors running length- 
ways on all four of its sides. In front these 
corridors are about nine feet wide^ and extend 
the whole length of the building, upwards of 
two hundred feet. The floors are of cement, 
as hard as the best ever discovered in the re- 
mains of Roman baths and cisterns. The walls 
of the apartments are about ten feet high, plas- 
tered ; and, on each side of the principal en- 
trance, ornamented with medallions: these 
probably contained the busts of the royal family. 
This brief notice, of upwards of fifty descriptive 
pages, illustrated with as many engravings, 
may help the reader to find his way through 
the ruined palace of Palcnque : he may form 
some idea of the profusion of its ornameifts — 
of their unique and striking character— -and of 
their mournful effect, shrouded by trees; and 
fancy may well present it as it was before the 
hand of ruin had swept over it, perfect in its 
amplitude and rich decorations, and occupied 
by the strange people whose portraits and 
figures now adorn its walls. 

From this wrecked city our travellers pro- 
ceeded to the Lake Terminos, and by sea to 
Sisal, a small port on the Mexican Gulf in 
Vucatan ; from whence they paid a visit to 
Merida, the capital, and to the ruins of Uxmal, 
in the interior. On this occasion, chiefly on 
account of the illness and prostrate condition 
of Mr Catherwood, their stay was short, and 
soon thereafter they embarked for New York. 
In their rapid journey, however, they observed 
sufficient to excite their spirit of curiosity and 
investigation in a high degree; and, in the 
course of the following year (1841), they re- 
turned to Sisal, with the addition to their party 
of Doctor Cabot of Boston, whose ornitho- 
logical researches form a valuable portion of 
two separate volumes, exclusively aevoted to 
Yucatan, besides the elaborate work on Central 
America, but of which our limits can only ad- 
mit of a very condensed account. 

Near to Merida, the capital of Yucatan, lie 
the ruins of Uxmal. They consist, as in other 
laces, of mounds of ruins and piles of gigantic 
uildings, which, at a short distance, present 
the appearance of vast and magnificent edifices, 
untouch^ by time, and defying destruction. 
One of these structures is thus described : — 

The eleyation on which it stands is built up from the 
plain, entirdy artificial. Its form is not pyramidal, but 
oblong anh' rounding, being two hundred and forty feet 
long at the base, and one hundred and twenty broad, and 
it is protected all around, to the very top, by a wall of 
square stones. On the east side of the structure is a 
broad range of stone steps between eight and nine indies 
high, and so steep that great care is necessary in ascend- 
ing and descending : of these we counted one hundred and 
one in their places: nine are wanting at the top, and 
about twenty were covered with rubbish at the bottom. 
The whole building Is of stone : inside, the walls arc of 


polished smoothness: outside, up to the hdght of the 
door, the stones are plain and square. Above this line 
there is a rich comice or moulding ; and, from this to the 
top of the building, all the sides are covered with rich and 
elaborate sculptur^ ornaments, forming a sort of ara- 
besque. The style and character of these ornaments were 
entirely different from those of any we had ever seen 
before, either in that country or in any other : they bore 
no resemblance whatever to those of Copan or Falenque, 
and were quite as unique and peculiar. The designs 
were stran^ and incomprehensible, very elaborate, some- 
times grotmqne, but often simple, tasteful, and beautiful. 
Among the intelligible subjects are squares and diamonds, 
with busts of human beings, heads of leopards, and com- 
positions of leaves and flowers, and ornaments known 
everywhere as greequet. Each stone, by itsdf, was an 
unmeaning fractional part ; but, pla^ by the side of 
others, helped to make a whole, which, without it, would 
be incomplete. Perhaps it may, with propriety, be called 
a species of Mosaic. ^ 

Our next visit is to an edifice now known 
by the name of the '^Casa del Gobernado,’^ 
indicating the principal building of the old city, 
the residence of the governor, or royal house. 
It is the grandest in position, the most stately 
in architecture and proportions, and the most 
perfect in preservation, of all the structures 
about Uxmal. It stands on three ranges of 
terraces. The first of these is about six hun- 
dred feet long, and five feet high, walled with 
cut stone, from which rises another terrace 
fifteen feet high. On another and still higher 
of these terraces — ^which must have been im- 
mense works of themselves — stands the noble 
structure above named, the fa^side of which 
measures three hundred and twenty feet. Away 
from the region of heavy rains, and the rank 
growth of forest which smothers the ruins of 
Falenque, it stands there with its walls erect, 
and almost as perfect as when deserted by its 
inhabitants. 

The whole building is of stone, plain up to the mould- 
ing that runs along the tops of tho doorways ; and, above* 
fill^ with the same rich, strange, and elaborate sculp- 
ture, among which is particulariy conspicuous the orna- 
ment before referred to as la grecque. There is no rude- 
ness or barbarity in the design or proportions : on the 
contrary, the whole wears an air of architectural sym- 
metry and grandeur ; and, as tho stranger ascends the 
steps, and casts a bewildered eye along its open and 
desolate doors, it is hard to believe that he sees before 
him the work of a race in whose epitaph, as written by 
historians, they are called ignorant of art, and said to 
have perished in the rudeness of savage life. If it stood 
this day on its grand artificial terrace in Hyde Park or 
in the garden of the Tuilleries, it would form a new order, 
I do not say equalling, but not unw/)rthy to stand sido by 
side with the remains of Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman 
art. , 

The detailed description of this ruin alone 
occupies about one hundred and forty pages of 
Mr.^ Stephens’ last work on Yucatan, accom- 
panied by full illustrations from daguerreotype 
views^and drawings taken on the spot by Mr. 
Catherwood, the engravings having been exe- 
cuted under his personal sujpcrlhtenoence. The 
fac similes of the hieroglyphics are highly 
valuable, being doubtless historical inscriptions. 
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Besides the 6eIections we have now submitted 
to our readers, our travellers give an account 
in all of forty^four ruined cities, or places in 
which vestiges of an ancient population were 
found, but so much of the same character as to 
render any detailed notice of them unnecessary 
for our purpose. 

The travels of Stephens, however, fruitful 
ns they are in tacts, cover but a small part of 
tlie ground strewn with American antiquities. 
Mounds, tumuli, pyramidal structures, and 
ruins of cities, have been seen from Cape Horn 
to the Rocky Mountains, from Florida to the 
Western Lakes. There is every reason,” 
says Mr. Norman, to presume that the in- 
terior of Yucatan and other portions of Mexico 
contain remains of even a more striking cha- 
^•acter than those now described.” Upon the 
Alleghany mountains is a fortress, as regular, 
as scientifically constructed, as any of those 
wliich exist in old England as specimens of 
Reman proficiency. On the Ohio there is a 
subterranean amphitheatre carved within the 
womb of a mountain, and bearing upon its 
walls the hieroglyphics of a lost race, and the 
effigies of extinct animals. On the Hela River, 
in tiie Californian desert, a pyramid has been 
found.* Brick hearths were turned up while 

* While this paper is passing through the press, we 
receive from America an account of a further discovery, 
which is not without interest. 

Sad Bernardino Valley, June 2.1, 1854. 

** There has been no little excitement hero of late among 
the antiquarians and the curious, arising from the dis- 
covery of an ancient pyramid upon the great Colorado 
desert, and which hxes the probability, beyond all dispute, 
of the possession and occupancy, at some greatly remote 
period of time, of the American continent, by a race of 
people uf whom all existing history is silent. 

party of men, live in number, had ascended the 
Colorado for nearly two hundred miles above the mouth 
of the Gila, their object being to discover, if possible, 
some large tributary from the west by which they might 
make the passage of the desert, and enter California by a 
new, more direct, and easier route, inasmuch as there are 
known to exist numerous small streams upon the eastern 
slope of the mountains, that are either lost in the sands 
of the desert, or unite with the Colorado through tributa- 
ries heretofore unknown. They represent the country on 
cither side of the Colorado, as almost totally barren of 
every vegetable product, and so level and monotonous 
that any object sufficient to arrest the attention possesses 
more or less of curiosity and^interest ; and it was this 
that led to the discovery and examination of this hitherto 
j unknown relic of a forgotten age. 

1 **An object appeaAd upon the plain. to the west, having 

1 so much the appearance of »Kork of art, from the regn- 
I larity of its outline and its Isolated position, that the 
party determined upon visiting it. Passing over an 
almost barren sand-plain a distance of nearly five miles, 
they reached the base of one of the most wonderful objects, 
• considering its location (it being the very home of desola- 
j tion), that the mind can possibly conceive,— nothing less 
than an immense stone pyramid, compost of layers or 
courses of from eighteen inches to nearly three feet in 
thickness, and from five to eight feet in length. It has a 
level top of more than fifty feet square, though it is evi- 
, dent that it was once completed, but that some great con- 


digging the Louisville canal, and the bricks* 
were unlike any that have elsewhere been 
seen in America. In the State of New York, 
between Albany and Saratoga springs, metallic 
coins were found, which American antiquarians 
attribute to those transatlantic Pelasgians whose 
works only testify to their existence. Silver 
swords and implements of iron have been dug 
up which are of fashions unknown to Colum- 
bus or to his successors. Mines are shewn 
upon Lake Superior which were worked before 
the time of the white man, and whose entrance 
is barred by cedar trees five hundred years old. 
Mr. Norman describes to us a pyramid upwards 
of a hundred feet in height, with a building, 
upon its summit which supports trees that 
have their roots in a soil that would require a 
thousand years for its natural deposit in that 
spot. According to the analogies that may be ^ 
derived from the effects wrouglit by time upon 
tlie Cloaca Maxima of Rome, or the temples 
of Balbeck, Antioch, Carthage, the temple 
of Chi-Chen might have been an antiquity 
when the Parthenon was designed, and a ruin 
when the site of the Colosseum was marked 
out. 

The character of these mighty ruins tells the 
same comprehensive history which tl^c pyra- 

viilsion of nature has displaced its entire top, as it 
evidently now lies a huge and broken mass upon one of 
its sides, though nearly covered by the sands. 

** This pyramid differs, in some respects, from the Egyp- 
tian pyramids ; it is, or was, more slender or pointed : 
and while those of Egypt are composed of steps or layers, 
receding as they rise, the American pyramid was un- 
doubtedly a more finished structure, the outer surface of 
the blocks were evidently cut to an angle that gave the 
structure, when new and complete, a smooth or regular 
surface from top to bottom. 

«« From the present level of the sands that snrround it 
there are fifty-two distinct layers of stone, that will 
average at least two fe^ : this gives its present height 
one hundred and four feet ; so that before the top was 
displaced it must have been, judging from an angle of its 
sides, at least twenty feet higher than at present. How 
far it extends beneath the surface of the sands it is im- 
possible to determine without great labour. 

** Such is the age of this immense structure, that the 
perpendicular joints between the blocks are worn away to 
the width of from five to ten inches .at the bottom of each 
joint, and the entire of the pyramid so much worn by 
storms, the vicissitudes, and the corrodings of centuries, 
as to make it easy of ascent, particularly upon one of its 
sides. We say one of its sides, because a singular fact 
connected with this remarkable structure is, £at it in- 
clines nearly ten degrees to one side of the vertical or 
perpendicular. * ■ 

There is not the slightest probability thaihat was thus 
erected, but the cause ot its inclination is not easily ac- 
counted for. By whom, at what age of the world, and 
for what purpose, this pyramid was erected, will prohibly 
for ever remain a hidden mystery. The party, in their 
unsuccessful attempt to cross the desert at this point, in 
their wanderings discovered other evidences of a nature 
that would seem to make it certain that the portion of 
the country upon the Colorado now the most barren, was 
once the garden and tBo granary of the continent, and 
the abode of millioni of onr race.'* 

2H 
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• mids of Egypt speak : it denotes the existence 
of absolute masters and unresisting 'slaves; 
evidencing thus a society so volcanic in its na- 
ture that no revolution could be unlikely, and 
suggesting the possibility that civilization may 
have died out during a general insurrection of 
slaves and a geueraf massacre of masters. 

That tlic ruins so recently laid bare are not 
the ruins of the cities which the Spaniards saw, 
is abundantly proved by comparing the accounts 
of the Spanish chroniclers with the descriptions 
of Stephens, Squicr, and Norman. Even Mr. 
Kennedy, w'ho nas a theory to support which 
is incompatible with tlic existence and df'struc- 
^tion of an universal American civilization, is 
compelled to admit that the ruins of Yucatan 
are of much higher antiquity, even as ruins, 
than the structures of Mexico. The nation 
%vhich Montezuma ruled and Cortez massacred, 
was, even by their own traditions, but a recent 
race of conquerors from the north. Baron 
Humboldt traces' their course from Aztalan to 
Mexico — a migration which endured through 
four hundred and sixteen years of conflict. 
“We must look,” he says,' “for Aztalan at 
least north of the forty-second degree of lati- 
tiwlo.” These conquerors came, therefore, from 
the country of the great lakes — certainly north 
of Bosthn ; perhaps their frames had even been 
braced by the frosts of Canada. Gradually 
they pressed southwards, conquering in their 
course ; obeying the great law which attracts 
the hungry norui, to the fertile countries of the 
sun, and which gives to the energetic men of 
colder climes dominion over the hercc but in- 
dolent natives of the torrid regions of the earth. 
Then fell the ancient civilization of America, 
swept aw’ay by the Aztecs, the mere mound- 
builders of the north, who learned, perhaps, 
although imperfectly, the arts of the con- 
quered race, and, like the northern tribes of 
Europe, lit their own torch of civilization at 
the smouldering embers of the fire they had 
nearly quenched. What became of the ancient 
race, and what manner of men were they ? 


Baron Von Humboldt has expressed an 
opinion, quoted by all subsequent writers upon 
this subject, that “ the general question of the 
first origin of the inhabitants of a continent is 
beyond the limits prescribed to history, and is 
not, perhaps, even a philosophical question.” 
We fear that this is an intimation that the 
Baron coincides with Mr. Norman and other 
writera who tacitly reject the historical truth of 
the Book of Genesis, and hold that mankind 
are not descended from one pair, and are not 
one species. The speculations, however, of 
this scuool are, we venture to think, not more 
consistent with philosophy than with Christian 
faith. The hundred languages of America bear 
MO evidence of a common source. The Maya 
tongue still spoken in Yucatan differs from 
the Aztec or Mexican, as much as Welsh differs 
from German. Humboldt, after obtaining and 
comparing seven vocabularies of languages of 
New Spain, declared that they differed as much 
as the Greek from the Gennaii, or the French 
fi-om the Polish. Language, therefore, so far 
from proving Mr. Noiman’s proposition that 
“ the red man is a primitive type of a family 
of the human race,” would rather prove that 
every nation must be the representative of some 
such primitive type. As to Dr. Morton and 
his collection of four hundred skulls “ belong- 
ing to tribes which have inhabited almost every 
region of North and Soutli America,” we attacli 
very little importance to that gentleman's con- 
clusion that the same type of organization per- 
vades and charaebTizes them all: for the 
anefent sculptures would be quite enough to 
contradict the Doctor and a whole catacomb 
of skulls. Let the reader, for instance, compare 
the following illustration, which we take from 
Mr. Gather wood, and say whether there is no 
difference between tlie turbaned, cross-legged, 
prominent-nosed, Asiatic-formed, individuals 
who were the models for this piece of sculpture 
( Figs. 1 & 2.), and the Reynard le Subtil of Mr. 
Cooper's novel, or the red men who still labour 
in Yucatan, or infest California. 
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Yet this altar was a ruhi when Columbus the Spaniards, or that it is posterior to any. 
was born. There is no suggestion tliat it could known communication between America and 
have been imitated from any thing imported by Europe. Assyrian, or Phoenician, or Affghan, 


Jf ig. 2. 



or J ewish, if you please, these faces may be ; 
but a thousand Dr. Mortons, and a hundred 
tiiousand skulls>^shall not persuade us that they 
are of the race of the red men of the present day. 

That this very peculiar physiognomy was not 
merely the conventional manner w'herein the 
sculptors of ancient . America represented the 
human face, is easily proved by comparing it 
with contemporary works of art. whether 
these uninistakeably Asiatic faces represented 
the priesthood of Qiietzalcoatl, the white bearded 
man of Aztalan traditions, or Bochica, who 
taught the worship of the sun ; or whether these 
long noses and retiring brows marked a once 
dominant but degenerate race, it is unnecessary 
for the present purpose to inquire. It is suiE- 
eient to compare the illustrations already given, 
with the following engravings of idols (Pigs. 
3 &; 4.), to see at once that the old sculptors co- 
pied the long noses frqp nature, but did not 
consider them the type of beauty. 

A compacisou of these representations of the 
human figure seems to us to prove conclusively 
that the artists who wrought these molhimcnts, 
dwelt in a state of society where the types of 
mankind were as diflFerent and as distinctly 
marked as they are at this moment in the 
docks of London. 

If this be so — ^if these Asiatic facls which 
we find sculptured upon these altars — then the 
possibility of migration in early times from 
Asia to America becomes a proved fact ; and, 


this possibility of migration established, the 
philosophical difficulties in the way of the red 
tribes of America being descended from Adam 
arc not greater than tno descent of a Nubian 
and a Circassian from the same ultimate source ; 
which latter is certainly not more difficult to be 
believed than that the Norw'egian bare, which 
is white in winter and blue in summer, is the 
same individual bare. 

This difficulty of migration has been so great 
a stumbling-block in the w'ay of pious theorists 
that some have thdught themselves bound to 
invent a miracle in order to sustain the truth of 
the Mosaic books, and suggest that men and 
women were carried across the ocean by angels ! 
Others build a platform of land from Mexico 
to Africa, or across the broadest part of the 
Pacific, and break it down by an earthquake, 
or an ocean stream, as soon as man has passed 
over. The pimple fact seems to be, ihat people 
passed over from one continent to tne other in 
very early times, as they do now — in ships ; but 
not so willingly, or with exactly the same power 
of returning. Almost every maritime country 
of Europe has its traditions of the Existence of 
a great western land, and of adventurous mari- 
ners who had been there. The Welsh and the 
Irish claims are well known ; the Northmen 
are still more circumstantial. That Plicenicia 
and Carthage knew of America, and that the 
numerous alfusions^in Greek and Roman writers 
are but the indistinct ideas derived from the 
2H2 
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positive knowledge of a more ocean-going peo- 
ple, wc have no doubt. Aristotle speaks of a 
distant island whither the Carthaginians were 
forbidden to emigrate. Plato’s Atlantis was 
a fact seen hazily. Diodorus Siculus describes 
how in earliest ages Phoenicians were driven 
by the winds upon a land far westwardly re- 
mote from Africa, and Jhow they found there 
large rivers, a fertile soil, and vast huildings. 
Tn truth, some thousands of miles of sea were 
not great obstacles in ancient days. The 
popular idea to the contrary is derived from 
the writings of the Jews, the Greeks, and the 
Homans, — nations who ventured with fear and 
trembling ujion a little stormy sea, and knew 
not how others could trust a huge, sboalless, 
placid ocean. Otaheite and New Zealand have 
two thousand miles of unbroken water between 
them, yet when first discovered the natives of 
each spoke a common tongue. In the seas of 
Asia the Portuguese foiii^ ships of four hun- 
dred tons burden ; and the Chinese junk which 
was lately moored at the Temple stairs, was 
probably built upon the plan that has been 
followed for four thousand years. The ark of 
N o;ih, although it is not so stated, might have 
been constructed by miraculous aid. But if 
it were a miracle before the flood, it would 
certainly be a model after it. Ferdinand Co- 
lumbus found amon^ the West-Indian islands 
canoes capable of holding fivc-and-forty persons, 
and Peter Martyr mentions one that had eighty 
rourers. The captain of that canoe might have 
discovered Europe. 

As to the general question of the peopling of 
A iiierica, there ought to be no further controversy. 
All parts of the coasts of the Old World contri- 
buted to people the New. The Caribs came from 
Africa, the Northern tribes ,from Scandinavia ; 
and in the narrow central territories the supersti- 
tions and ihecivilizationsof Eastern andWcstcru 
Asia and of Northern Africa met and mingled. 

Whether the era of this civilization does not 
date back to a very early age in the world’s 
history, is still a subject for curious and inter- 
esting speculation. The religion of the Mex- 
icans apjiears to have united all the religions of 
the Old World. Bernal Diez relates that 
Montezuma, in reply to Cortez, said — In 
regard to the creation of the world, our beliefs 
are the same.” De Solis observed with horror 
that iheqg miserable heathen” practised with 
a thorn of magney, or a lancet of flint, the rite 
of circumcision ; that they sprinkled or dipped 
their new-born children, using at the same time 
invocations that gave to the ceremony a close 
resemblance to the sacrament of baptism j that 
they had among them a sort of communion 
which the priest administered upon certain days 
of the year, dividing into small bits an idol 
made ot flour and phoney, mixed into a paste 


which they called the God of Penitence ; that 
their priest compelled the people to a confession 
of sins, giving it to be understood that they 
thereby obtained the favour of their gods ; and 
that they had jubilees, processions, offerings of 
incense, and other forms of divine worship. 
De Solis relates all these things with reluctance 
as a parody of the holy.rites of the Catholic 
Churen, a burlesque invented by Satan, and 
which he thinks must have cost the enemy of 
mankind a great deal of study and perseverance. 
In addition to these ceremonies, and apart 
from them, the Mexicans acknowledged one 
superior deity, the first cause of all things, and 
the creator of the heavens and the earth ; a 
being whom they worshipped by looking reve- 
rently upwards to the heavens ; for whom they 
were forbidden to invent a name, and to whom 
they could only allude in words by the attri- 
bute of “ ineffable.” With this pure deism, how- 
ever, they mingled every abomination of idola- 
try. The painted rocks of Managua still bear 
the cfBgies of serpents ; they had the fire-wor- 
ship and the sun-worship of the Persians ; they 
had the black goddess Callee of Hindostan, 
and sacrificed to her human sacrifices in the 
manner we have already mentioned in our ex- 
tract from Mr. Stephens* work ; they embalmed 
or burned their dead, burying them, when 
they buried them, in a sitting posture; they 
slew servants upon the tombs (H their masters, 
and courtiers upon the tombs of princes ; wives, 
and servants, and treasures were coiisiiincd or 
buried with the Mexican magnate, in order that 
he might perform with proper state his journey 
into that rar country whither they believed him 
to be gone. 

That nothing might be wanting to give to 
this horrible mixture of pure deism, such as 
Hczekiali might have shared, and aboniiiiatiuiis 
which the cannibals of old Hindostan might 
have joined, that character of a Satanic bur- 
lesque which De Solis claims for it, these 
Mexicans placed crosses of metal upon their 
tombs, and worshipped the emblem of Chris- 
tianity as the god of pain. In our opinion, the 
most curious of all the antiquities discovered in 
Yucatan is the engravicig we give in the oppo- 
site page. It has been often drawn, and wc 
have taken our illustration* frotn a^collation of 
the dra^ng by Del ]tio and that by Mr. 
Catherwood. The latter is more correct in the 
copies of the hieroglyphics, a very small portion 
whereof is retained in Del Rio’s illustration, but 
the work was in better preservation when seen 
by the Spaniard. This is a regular floriated 
cross, before which a priest is sacrificing a child, 
and it is the only instance we know, wherein 
this symbol is used as part of idolatrous worship. 

* Seo tho EDgraving on the opposite page. 
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Del Rio does not in his report allude speci- 
fically to this drawing. Mr. Stephens, how- 
ever, found the original. It is a tablet which 
had been removed from tne back wall of an 
altar in an edifice built upon the summit of a 
pyramid in Palenque. Describing this cham- 
ber, Mr. Stephens says — 

Within, the chamber is thirteen feet wide and seven 
feet deep. There waa no admission of light, except from 
the door ; the sides were without ornament of any kind, 
and in the back wall, covering the whole width, was 
tho tablet given in the engraving. It was ten feet 
eight inches wide, six feet four inches in height, and con- 
sisted of three separate stones. That on the left, facing 
the spectator, is still in its placo. The middle ono has 
been removed and carried down the side of tho structure, 
and now lies near the bank of the stream. 1£ was re- 
moved many years ago by ono of tho inhabitants of tho 
village, with the intention of carrying it to his houso ; 
but, after great labour, with uo other instruments than 
the arms and hands of Indians, and poles cut from trees, 
it had advanced so far, when its removal was arrested by 
an order from the government forbidding any farther ab- 
straction from the ruins. Wo found it lying on its back 
near tho banks of the stream, washed by many floodffof 
tho rainy season, and covered with a thick coat of dirt and 
moss. We had it scrubbed and propped up, and pro- 
bably tho next traveller will find it with the same props 
under it which we placed there. In tlie engraving 
it is given in its original position on the wall. Tho stono 
on the right is broken, and, unfortunately, altogether 
destroyed ; most of the fragments have disappeared ; but, 
from* tho fowwo found among tho ruins in the front of 
the building, there is no doubt that it contained ranges 
f)f hieroglyphics corresponding in general appearance with 
those of the stono the left. 

We cannot explain this very singular fact 
by supposing that this piece of sculpture is sub- 
sequent to the time of Cortez, who, as we know, 
erected crosses, and compelled the observance 
of the Roman-Catholic rites, because, as Mr. 
Prebcott remarks, quoting from the Spanish 
historian — ‘^Gryaha, on the first discovery of 
^ Yucatan, was astonished at the sight of large 
crosses, evidently objects of worship.” More-' 
over, in a book called The Pleasant Histone 
of the Conquest of West India, now called 
Newe Spayne, translated out of the Spanish 
tongue by T. N., anno 1678,” which we have 
not seen, but which is cited by a correspondent 
in Notes and Queries,” the following passage 
occurs : — 

** At the foote of this temple was a plotte like a church- 
yard, well waljpd and garnished with proper pinnacles ; 
in the midst whcreoi sioode a crosse of ten foote long, tho 
wliich they adored for god of the rayne ; for atoll times 
when they wanted rayne, they would go thither proces- 
sion deuoutely, and ofiered to the crosse quayles sacri- 
ficed, for to appease the wrath that the god seemed to gave 
agaynste them : and none was so acceptable a sacrifico 
as the bloud of that little hirdc. They used to burne cer- 
taino sweeto gume, to perfumo that god withall, and to 
besprinkle it with water ; and this done, the^ believed 
assuredly to have rayne.*’ * 

We have no wish to embark in the wide con- 

* Kotes and Queries," Vol. vii. page 549. 


troversy as to the anticipatory use of the cross. ^ 
Perhaps it is true that, for two centuries, the 
symbol of Christianity was not the cross, but 
the lamb bearing a cross. This, however, is little 
to our present purpose, which is only to shew 
that the religious rites of Central America were 
gathered both from the East and from the West. 
The crux ansata was the symbol of life, and as 
such appeared upon the temple of Serapis. The 
great pagoda at Benares is said to be in the 
form of a cross; and the Jews are said (Faber, 
“ Horse Mosaicse,” Vol. ii. p.*188) to sprinkle 
the blood of the victim in the form of a cross, 
and to have used the same symbol in anointing 
their kings and high-priests. Long before 
Ohristiaaity, the cross was, by tlie Jews, the 
Persians, the Hindoos, the Scandinavians, and 
the heathen Britons, used, whether as a trefoil, 
or as Thor’s hammer, or in tho arrangement of 
the avenues to temples, or in some other form, 
as a sacred symbol. This presence of the cross, 
therefore, among the* ruins of Yucatan, is no 
evidence whatever of the monuments now 
brought to light being of a date posterior to the 
discovery of America. 

If this be so, every fact recorded by the 
Spanish historians would go to shew that there 
has existed in Central America a va^ empire 
of ^at civilization and great antiquity. It 
musrbe so old as to have received tho traditions 
of the Creation as they were known to Moses, 
and BO civilized as to have perpetuated tliem 
in writing. Tho fact of the builders of these 
I’uined cities having taught their barbarous 
conquerors, the Tlascans and the Aztecs, to 
adore a nameless and a formless deity would 
seem to argue an antiquity to which the ima- 
gination can scarcely rise. There is no reason 
to suppose that Phoenicia could have sent forth 
a colony with ideas *of the Deity such as these ; 
nor can we ascribe to that commercial, corrupt, 
and idolatrous city of commerce the knowledge 
of the true account of the Creation, and the 
event of the Deluge, which the Spanish his- 
torians and the early Missionaries agree to 
have been old among the traditions of the abori- 
gines of Polynesia, and among the people of 
Mexico, when Europeans first appeared upon 
the continent and among the islands. How, 
then, did these dwellers in Central America 
obtain the knowledge of the Creation and the 
Deluge? Fortuitous coincidence is impossible. 
The fact of their knowledge rests*"upon tes- 
timony, which, in the case of any ordinary 
Iiistorical fact, would be held indisputable. 
The zealous Catholics who studied the Maya lan- 
guage, and constructed admirable grammars and 
vocabularies of this and other American tongues, 
read the traditions, in their ancient books with 
much wonder, but with so little favour, that 
they ascribed the knowledge to Satan. The 
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Spaniards^ lay and ecclesiastic, looked upon tliebenefitofthese miserable heathen” a know- 
thc whole s^^stem as a device of the devil and a ledge of the revelation made by God to man of 
work of magic, and they destroyed priests, the early history of the earth. Bernal Diez 
temples, and books, with indiscriminate hosti- and De Solis, Villa Gutierre, and Cogolludo, 
lity.* Itwasnotlikcly that tAey would invent for may be dishonest in their descriptions or in 
their compilations. The books of bark, the 

* How sedulously aud how rcompuratlToly) recenUy “P®" , “1 th^i^lyphic 

,his work of destruction was pursued, will be seen fron^ ^ooks seen at Zempoalff, may Dh fictions or 
die following passage from Cabrera's « Teatro Critico ^odern forgeries ; but the testimony that these 
\incricaiio* . , , . , * arc not SO is at present very sl^ng, and not 

Jti disproved. On the other.hand, there is nothing 

:cntury, on the origin of the Americans, are alike of cn . ^ ..i • * 1 - 1 ! 

io the censure of being careless investigators, in haJng ^niposstble in the suggestion, that the race which 
passed over the indubitable memorials 011 the firs) uilia- strewed these monuments over lands t||||^ arc 
iitauts of America written by the Bishop of Chiif a, Bon now deserts and forests may have ^een, as 
trancisco Nunez de la Vega, m bis ‘DiocosajtfCpnsti- traditions assert, .the grandchiUren of 

Lutioii, printed at Bomo in 1702. j ^ xi 1 

“ This iUustrious prelate could have comirihnicatMA ^oah, and the contemporanes of the patriarchs, 
[iiuch greater portion of information relative to Vot^ The subject is at any rate worth research, 
ind to many other of the primitive inhabitants, whose and how little it has been investigated ! Mr. 
iiisturical works, he assures us, were in his own pos- Fancourt has published the first volume of a 
session ; but feehug some scruples, on account of the mis- iho* 

diievous use the Indians made of their histories in the 1 UCatan, in apparent Ignorance that 

superstition of tlio uagualism, ho thought proper to with- Yucatan can have any interest, except for its 
[lold it for the reasons assign^ in No. 36, Section 32 of ohscurc modern revolutions and its production 
liis preface. ‘ Although,' says he, ‘ in these tracts and mahocaiiy. Some years since the Society of 

papers there are many other things touching primitive at Paris nfFpred a nremium for a 

pi^anisra. they arc not mentioned in this epitome, least. '»eograpiiy at raris ooeiea a piemium lor a 

by being brought into notice, they should be the means of voyage to Guatemala, and a new survey of the 
coiihrming more strdngly an idolatrous superstition. I ruins of Yucatan and Chiapa; and they re- 
liji.'e made this digression, that it may be observed in the ccived many communications, yet none that 

Notices of the Inditins (the word idols is here used, which wnpp deemed worthv of the reward or even of 
seems to he an error of tho press), and the substance of were ocemea wortny ot lat rewaru, or even oi 

the primitive errors, in which they were instruc^d by publication. i.he American Xithnological So- 
their ancestors.’ ^ ciety, the Academy of Natural Sciences at 

“It is to be regretted that tho place is unknown where Philadelphia, and tlic NewaYcw’k Historical 

deposit^ ; but Society, are Riid to have collected such floating 

Still mure IS it to be lamented that the areat treimire . - ^ r m • • 

should have been destroyed. This treasure, according inforniatioii as falls in their way. ^ It 19 not, 
to the Indian tradition, was placed by Votan himself, as however, by speculating upon imperfectly- 
a proof of his origin, and a memorial for future ages, in gathered facts that any thing is to be done, 
the cf/jrt (house of darkness) ; that he had built in There are hieroglyphics, and there is the Maya 

a breath, that is, in tlie space of a few breathings, a . t ^ i • d. ^ 

metaphorical expression, intended to imply tho very liinguage. In these might be read the 
short space of time employed in its construction. He of this mysterious and departed people, probably 
coiniiiitted this deposit to a distinguished female, and a with more ease, and assuredly with note Icss^ 
certmn number of plebeian Indians appointed annually certainty, than the aiTOW-head inscriptions at 

mandate WM ’ „ovr ilecvoliered bv Colonel Raw- 


this work of destruction was pursued, will be seen fron^ 
the following passage from Cabrera’s ^Teatro Critico 
Americano* : — 

“All who havo written, from the commonooment q^4hi8 
century, on the origin of tho Americans, are alike oven 
to the censure of being careless investigators, in hawng 
passed over the indubitable memorials 011 the fiysf uiha- 
bitauts of America written by tho Bishop of Chia|ia, Bon 
Francisco Nunez de la Yoga, in his ‘ BiocosajjfConstl- 
*lutioii,' printed at Homo in 1702. *^4 

“ This illustrious prelate could have comndinicatMA 
much greater portion of information relative to VotallSf 
and to many other of tho primitive inhabitants, whose 
historical works, he assures us, were in his own pos- 
session ; but feeling some scruples, on account of the mis- 
chievous use tho ludions ma^ of their histories in the 
.superstition of tlio uagualism, ho thought proper to with- 
hold it for tho reasons assigned in No. 36, Section 32 of 
his preface. ‘ Although,' says he, ‘in these tracts and 
papers there are many other things touching primitive 
paganism, they are not mentioned in this epitome, least, 
by being brought into notice, they should be the means of 
coiihrming more strongly an idolatrous superstition. I 
hjf .’6 made this digression, that it may be observed in tho 
Notices of tho Indians (the word idols is here used, which 
seems to an error of tho pre.ss), and tho substance of 
tho primitivo errors, in which they were instru^^d by 
their ancestors.’ ^ 

“ It is to be regretted that tho place is unknown where 
these precious documents of history were deposited ; but 
still mure is it to be lamented that the f/reat tretmire 
should have been destroyed. This treasure, according 
to the Indian tradition, wiis placed by Votan himself, as 
a proof of his origin, and a memorial for future ages, in 
the ctua /oAre^a (house of darkness) ; that he had built in 
a breath, that is, in tlie space of a few breathings, a 
metaphorical expression, intended to imply tho very 
short space of time employed in its construction. He 
coiniiiitted this deposit to a distinguished female, and a 


scrupulously observed for many a|[p8 by the people of 
Tacoaloya, in the province of iSoconusco, where it was 
guarded with extrjiordinary care, until, being discovered 
by the prelate before mentioned, he obtained and de- 
stroyed it. Lot me give his own words from No. 34, 
section 30 of his preface: — ‘This treasure consisted of 
some large earthen vases of one piece, and closed with 
covers of tho same material, on which wore represented 
iu stone the figures of tho ancient Indian pagans, whoso 
names are iir tho calendar, with some chaUhihuites, which 
are solid hard stones, of a green colour, and other super- 
stitious figures. Those wore taken from a cave by tbo 
Indian lady herself, and the Tapianes or guardians of 
them, and given up, when they wore publicly burnt in 
the squares t Hueguetan, on our visit to that province 
in 1601.* ^ 

“It is possible that Votan's historical tract alluded to 
by Nuuez de la Vega, or another similar to it, may bo 
tho one which is now in the possession of Bon llamon de 
Ordonez y Aguiar, a native of Ciudad Beal: he is a 
man of extraordinary genius, and engaged, at’ this time, 
in composing a work, the title of which i have seen, 
being as follows, JIutoria del CUlo y de la Tierra. that 


will not onlyltmbracc the .4} 
rica, but trace its progress.- 1 


mlation of Ame- 
dea, immediately 


Nineveh are now decyphered by Colonel Raw- 
linson. The priests are long since slain, the 
nobles have probably been extinct since the 
coining of the Toltecs, or the influx of the 
Aztecs ; but the people who arc now serfs to 
the Europeans, may be the descendants of the 
serfs who built the pyi*amids and palaces whose 
ruins we behold ; and, although iu a corrupted 
form, they may perchance preserve the language 
of the inscriptions wc ignorantly contemplate. 
However dreamy and extravagant may be the 
speculifiions which th^e ruins excite, it is cer- 
tainly a scandal to American letters that some- 
thing has not been done towards decyphering 
these hieroglyphics. 

after thS confusion of tongues, its mystical and moral 
theology, its mythology, and most important events.” 

We may smile at the grandiloquent historian of tho 
Heavens and the Eartii, but ve must mourn over the 
Vandalism of the.Bishop. 
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Ocneral Report on the Administration of the PunQdh for the Years 1849-50, and 1850-51 
London : Printed for the Court of Directors of tne East- India Company. 18M. 


To the courtesy of the India House we are 
indebted for the opportunity of being able 
to give our readers some account of this im-v 
portant state- paper, — by far the most important 
that has appeared on the subject of Indian 
finance since the celebrated Fifth Report” of 
1811-1813. 

Fully to understand the value of its testi- 
mony, it will be necessary for them to go back 
to a paper which appeared in our Number for 
April 1853, headed “ The Anarchy of Thral- 
dom.” Having referred them to that paper, 
we shall merely add, that the object of it was 
to present in a clearer point of view the supe- 
riority of the native-Indian capacity for Indian 
administration over the ^‘covenanted” Euro- 
pean capacity ; and that to enforce and illustrate 
the argument, we quoted the case of the Punj- 
iib — uncursed as yet with “ Company's Regu- 
lations,” — obedient to law and justice, — popu- 
lous, busy, and thriving, — ^yielding an enormous 
revenue without effort or murmur, — and costing 
little in comparison with what it yields, — as a 
proof of the wisdom of the enlightened policy 
of local self-government, which nourishes more 
or less in" all the “ Non-Regulation ” pro- 
vinces of the Queen’s Indian empire, and of 
the madness and wickedness of denying it — as, 
alas ! it is still utterly denied — to those “ Regu- 
lation’ -ridden, costly, overtaxed, and impove- 
rished territories, commonly called the Presi- 
dencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. 

In our Number for October 1853* we 
entered at some length into a consideration of 
the probable causes to which our gallant fellow- 
subjects of the Punjab owed their measure of 
immunity from the jealous, centralizing, vex- 
atious, intermeddling of Leadenhall Street, — a 
measure of immunity far more perfect and 
extensive than that enjoyed by the Rajpoots 
and Mussulmans of the North-West Provinces, 
or the Burmans and Peguesc in the South- 
East, or, indeed, any ^thcr “Non-Regulation” 

P rovincials within the Company’s territory. 

o that sa&e ]|taper, also, we shall, to save their 
time and our space, jnercly refer o|^r readera 
for the indisputable evidence of the conclusion 
to which we came, that for the immunity in 
question the Punjab is wholly and solely in- 
debted to the bravery of its Sikh inhabitants, 
to their constitutional inability to bre^k oppres- 
sion, and to the respect in which those qualities 
of theirs are of necessity regarded at the India 
House. 

Qj *• A few more words on India,'* Vol, II. p. 47,4^ 


The India House, in the important document 
before us, have given an official confirmation 
of the truth of our statements, and a strong 
evidence of their own growing spirit of candour, 
for all which we presume the recent introduc- 
tion of Crown-servants into their Councils is 
mainly to be thanked. For it is clear that the 
success of “ Sir H. M. Lawrence, K. C. B., 
President, and of J. Lawrence and R. Mont- 
gomery, Esquires, Members of the Board of 
Adininistmtion of the Punjab,” sitting at 
Lahore, is the deep damnation of the opposite 
systems on which British India at large has 
ever been, and still is, administered from Madras,** 
Bombay, and Calcutta, and which have hitherto 
resulted in nothing but the misery of the people, 
the disgrace of the rulers, and (what is worse, 
we suspect, in their eyes) the chronic deficiency 
of their Treasury chest.t 

It is “ a general report on the administration 
of the Punjab, nominally for the years 1849-50, 
and 1850-51, being the first two years after the 
annexation of the province to the British do- 
minions, but bringing down all the main re-, 
suits to the close of the third year.” Such^ 
is the description wdiich the Court of Directoro 
give of “ this record of a wise and eminently 
successful administration,” as their Political 
Letter of the 26th October 1853, prefixed to 
the Report (pp. 5, 6), most justly terms it. 
They go on to say 

Uesults have hem achieved such as could scarcely have 
bcOn hoped for as the reward of many years of woll- 
directed exertions. The formidable army which it had 
required so many battles to subdue has been quietly dis- 
banded, and the turbulent soldiery have settled to industrious 
pursuits. Peace and aeettrity reiyn throughout the country^ 
and the amspnt of crime is as small as in our best adminis- 
tered territories. Justice has been made accessible, with- 
out costly formalities, to the whole population. Industry 
and commerce have been set free. A great mass of oppres- 
sive and biirthensome taxation has been abolished. Money 
rents have been substituted fur payments in kind, and a 
settlement of the land revenue has been completed in nearly 

/^tTlie deiidts of former years have befn made the sub- 
ject of repeated examination in our former papers on 
the ludian question. Our prospects for the present and 
coming years are not more pleasant than our retrospects 
into the past On the 8th August last the President 
of the Board of Control laid before therflouse the fol- 
lowing *' statement of the gross account of 1853-54 
Income I Expenditure I Deficit 

26 , 586 , 826 /. | 27 , 459 , 161 /. | 872 , 335 /. 

Sir Charles Wood, after reviewing the different branches 
of Indian revenue and expenditure, further stated on 
that occasion, that he was afraid that there was mo 
PA08PECT of an increased revenue for some time to 
COME, and that in most of the items gf expenditure he 
feared there was »o raosrscT of any material di- 
minution.” 
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the w?tole eoutlB^t a eonsukralie reduelion on the former by nature, and born to obedience. The pun Mussulnum^ 
amount* In tnSnttlement the best lights of recent ox- races retain much of the independence of ancien^ 
perience have been turned to the utmost account, and days, and regard the British as the worst of usurpers^ 
THE various errors COMMITTED IN A MORE IMPERFECT [On tho Traus-lndus <* 100 ^ 61 ] there are more than 
STATE OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OP Indja HAVE BEEN CARE- 100,000 men who might be arrayed in opposition against 
Cultivation kae already largely in- n^ in a country most difficult for military operations; — 
creased. Notwithstanding the great sacrifices of revenue » bigoted followers of the Prophot ; — well armed and often 
there was a surplus^ after defraying the civil and the local well mounted. Many are our own subjects. The Board's 
military apenscs^ of 52 lacs in the firsU and 64i lass in policy towards these mountaineers is strictly pacific. 
the second year after annexation.* During the next ten They have striven to conciliate those who dw^l beyond 
years the construction of tho Barce Doab canal, and its our boundaries, and to reason into submission and rule 


branches, and of the great net-work of roads already in 
rapid progress, will absorb the greater part of the surplus ; 
but even during this interval, according to tlie Board's 
estimate, a balance will be left of more than double the 
amount of the cost of two corps^ at which the Goveipior- 
General computes the augmentation of the general mili- 
^y expenses of India due to the acquisition of tho Punj- 
ab. After the important works in question are completed, 
the Board of Administration, apparently on sound data, 
calculates on a permanent surplus of 50 lacs per annum 
applicable to general purposes, 

^ The various errors committed in a more im- 
perfect state of knowledge have been carefully 
avoided!’* Aye, there’s the rub! But if in 
the Puniab, why not in the Presidencies? 
Simply because our “honourable masters,” 
fearless of danger in the Presidencies, are afraid 
in the Punjab. The Sikhs are formidable fel- 
lows; and we rejoice to perceive that our 
gallant Afrcedee enemy, Saadut Khan, the 
justice of ^hose quarrel with “ the little tyrant 
of his fields ” we have more than once had 
occasion to demonstrate, has fulfilled the pro- 
phecy t of Napier, by making himself formidable, 
and has accordingly carried his point. Wc 
invite attention to the following pemmican of 
morsels carved out of the Report.^ 

The men (Afreedees and other mountaineors) neither 
rob nor stab, but they are hiqh-suirited, amf; if provoked^ 
will turn and rend their pebsecuiors. Left to the 

MANAGEMENT OF TIIKIR OWN CHIEFS OR KHANS, thov 

have consented to abstain altogether from armed resist- 
ance, and to pay a light revknce. The agricultural 
classes (in Hazira) have been appeased rt a LiiiiiT as- 
sessment, which Major Abbott was, at the^utset, directed 
» to make. Such a district is to be held, not a brigade 
or an army, but by a police— strong, yet not vexatious 
•"or inquisitorial; by concession of privileges to the 

INFLUENTIAL CIuISSES, ETC. On the POLITICAL aild 
social considerations previously alluded to, it was re- 
solved to impose a light (salt) duty of two annas per 
maund (.3d. per 801b.) at the Buhadoor Klieyl mine, &c. 
Certain perquisites wore allowed to tho local chieftain 
with a view to idi\wncile the hill chiefs to the new system, 
Tho light duty at present levied may be raised when the 
PROGRESS of CIVILIZATION Shall havo brought the moun- 
taineers ^ within the influence of moral compulsion ! 
[In Kohat] the revenue is fixed at a low rate., as the vil- 
lagers ARE*;(EFRACTORY, AND, IF PRESSED, BETAKE 
THEMSELVES TO THE HXL 18 . Of tho wfiolo population 
[of the Punjab] two-thirds are Mussulmans ; the re- 
maining ONE-THIRD are chiefly Hindus, and of these 
HALF ARB Sikhs. With the single ezception or the 
Sikhs, tho Hindu races consider themselves as subjects 

* A lac is 10,000^ — [Kd. New Quarterly]. 

V 1 Review, V^d. IT. p. 41 ; and 

} “ Report, &c.”pp. 3, 10, 11,77, 80, 12, 18, 43,71,72. 
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with forbearance tliose who cultivate within our territory. 
Notwithstanding this, tub British authority has 

REEN OCCASIONALLY DEFIED BY BOTH CLASSES. [lu the 
J’unjab Propel} the flower of the population is Jat,— the 
core and nucleus of the Sikh commonwealth. Equally 
great in peace and war, they havo spread agriculture and 
wealth from the Jumna to the Jhclum, and have esta- 
blished a political supremaejr from Bhurtpore and Delhi 
to Peshawur. In the Punjab, they display all their 
WONTED aptitude FOR STIRRING WAR AND PEACEFUL 
agriculture; and tho feudal polity of the Khalsa 
[coMMONWKAMii] bas imparted to them a tinge of chi- 
valry AND nobility. It is often in vain that an igno- 
rant and unjust decision touching the revenue] is forced 
on a village community. The social principle rebels 
against it ; and the parties who havo suffered will again 
and again endeavour, by every means in their power, to 
rc-agitate the matter. 

Whether tliere may not be amongst even the 
least warlike of the populations inhabiting tiie 
rest of British India some village Hampden, 
of sagacity to apprehend, and of courage to ap- 
ply the moral, we know not. If there be, the 
issue is like to be no pleasant one for the Ho- 
nourable Company. But that *ie. no business 
of ours. It remains for us very briefly to sum 
up the points of good government which we 
notice in this Punjab Blue Book, and which 
arc, one and all, attributable, nay, attributed 
by the authorities themselves to their whole- 
some apprehension of Sikh “chivalry,” and 
Mussulman “ indejiendence.” With the like 
causes, the like results may by and by be called 
elsewhere into existence. 

Under RamU Singh, 'the land-tax varied 
from two-fifihs to one-third of the gross 
produce; — a light assessment when compared 
with that of the Presidencies, varying from 
one-half to two-thirds. But when the Com- 
pany’s government is kind, its kindness is 
wonderful; and,^ light as was the land-tax 
of the Sikh “Khaw,’^ it has been reduced 
by the present Board to the average amount 
of twenty-five per cent, at least, over, and above 
the remission of occasional extra levies for the 
whole of Hhe Punjab. Nor is their solicitude 
as yet contented. Their President, at his last 
visit to the districts, heard “ complaints, loud 
and numerous;” tho Board even think that 
“ to a ceitain extent, there has been cause for 
general discontent,” and that “ the country in 
nanicular parts requires still further relief from 
land-tax.” They announce that “ it will be the 
“ policy of Government to reduce file demand, 

^ IN ORDER THAT THE PEOPLE MAY FLOURIffl, 
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'*AND CAPITAL MAY BE ACCUMULATED.”* 
Hear that, ye '^malcontent” ryots of the Pre- 
sidencies ! • 

Runjlt Singh and his successors had left 
host of war-taxes behind them — customs, 
excises, transit-tolls, and poll-taxes, chiefly 
borrowed from the admirable models of fiscal 
administration at that time (and even now to 
some extenO in vigour under the Company. 
The Sikhs, nowever, loved glory, and cheer- 
fully paid those imposts, for they went to 
support the army of their Commonwealth. 
Nor was the amount oppressive. "Com- 
merce,” confess the Board (p. 76), "did somehow 
thrive ; and a sturdy people grew and multi- 
plied to a degree which European political 
economists would have thought hardly pos- 
sible.” Nevertheless, the Company — always 
humane, where humanity is the condition of 
their own existence — have generously remitted 
much of that taxation. Out of forty-eight 
items, twenty-seven have been utterly abolished, 
and nine very materially reduced. The re- 
mainder will in all probability be revised 
shortly, and perhaps a new appropriation of 
such as are still to be maintained may attest 
the continued zeal of the Board of Adminis- 
tration for the prosperity and good order of the 
Punjab and its inhabitants.f 

The " development of resources” — in the way 
of road-makiilk, public works, river-navigation, 
and, above all, canals and irrigation — which 
forms the subject of " Section VlII.” of this 
admirable paper, is sufficiently described in 
the notice of that branch of the subject which 
occurs in the above-cited extract from the 
Political Letter of the Court of Directors. 
We must not tarry to go into the details, much 
as they invite and deserve attention. Our 
space warns us to hasten on. 

The " liberties and franchises ” of these war- 
like Sikhs and hill-tribes are of course pre- 
served to them unimpaired by their anxious 
conquerors, perfectly alive to the importance of 
" enlisting tne sympathies of our own subjects ” 
32) on the side of " our own ” Goveniment. 
It is a bright spot, this Pui^ab, in Anglo- 
Indian story, for these who reverence the 
wisdom of Menu and the forbearance of Akber, 
and thercfoFe c&rse the cupidity and ignorance 
of the small men fron^ Leadenhall Street who 
destroyed the tinie-honoured municipal insti- 
tutions, under which India had been governed 
in free and prosperous estate for thousands of 
years. Here in the Punjab, and now in 1864, 
as all over India some eighty years ^ack, we 
find "the communities” thriving in all their 
pristine vigour ; with what benefit to ttib body 


* “ Report, pp. 56-66. 
t Id , pp. 35-87, and 75-B2. 


politic we have in that former paper of ours, 
already referred to, abundantly shown. It is 
cheering to meet with them at every page of 
this Report;— the "village-chiefs,” the " land- 
holders,” the "rural constabulary,” the "city 
watchmen,” the "mutual and reciprocal re- 
sponsibility ” (frank-pledge, seignorial and col- 
lective), the " curfew penalties on vagrants,” 
the " Punchayets,” the " Kazees, and Kanoon- 
goes, and Kardars,” the "heads of tribes,” 
the "members of clans,” the "convents,” 
"temples,” "places of public resort,” and 
" the village inns for the reception of travellers, 
paupers, and strangers.” t 
^ It is glorious to hear, out of the unsuspected 
mouths of the Company’s own covenanted 
servants, such testimony to the value of these 
implements of government and order (laid 
aside in the Presidencies I) as the following : 

**With a police force of 11,000 men, internal peaco 
bas been kept, from the Jborder of Sindh to the foot of 
the Himalayas, from tho banks of the Sutlej to the 
banks of the Indus ; and this when a disbanded army of 
50,000 men had mingled with the ranks of society ; when 
countless adherents and servants of the late Ciovernmeut 
were wandering unemployed about the country ; when 
the most inlluential section of the population were j^till 
animated with a feeling of nationality, of revenge agsunst 
the conquerors, of dislike to a change of institutions. So 
tliorougnly have sedition and turbulence been^aid asleep, 
that no single erncute or riot has anywhere broken out. 
Even on the frontier the few disturbances which have 
occurred arose from without and not from within. No- 
where has resistance been offered even to tho meanest 
servant of the Government. A solitary policeman may 
execute proce.'^scs in villages which used to furnish nume- 
rous recruits to tlie Khalsa armies. All violent crimes 
have been repressed. All gangs of murderers and robbers 
have been broken up, and the ringleaders brought to 
justice. In no part of India is there more perfect peaco 
than in the territories lately annexed.*’ 

With equally good intentions towards the 
dispensation of civil justice, the experiments of 
the Board in that kind have not succeeded 
quite 60 w^JffEoie wlR>' have read Mr. Bruce 
Norton’s 'KA^ministration of Justice in South- 
ern India,” or that memorable “ Chapter VIL” 
of Mr. Campbell’s " Modern India” — to which 
we were the means of directing the attention of 
Parliament in the beginning of the Session of 
1853 — will not be apt to expect much of " our 
servants ” iii the ways of jurisprudence or the 
judgment-seat. The system is rotten at the 
core. Unfit men make up the body of Indian 
judicature ; and the more unfit, the higher and 
more rapid their promotion. " It SMms to be 
considered,” says Mr. Campbell (" Modern 
India,” p. 276), "that if a man is fit for any 
thiiig at ally he is fit for a judge ; and, if he 
18 FIT FOR NOTHING, BETTER MARE HIM A 
JUDGE, AND GET RID OP HIM !”— a happy 
compendium of sure means for enabling the 

i-- 

t Id., pp. 6, 7, 33-35, 85, 

§ Id., pp. 39,45. 
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'Court of Directors to advance m the policy 
which has been attributed to them bv Sir Wm. 
F. P. Napier— the destruction of the great 
empire unwisely committed to their misgoveni- 
inent !*’ The badness of the laws is equal to 
that of their interpreters. It is as if the worst 
parts of tlie English code of justice and pro- 
cedure — ^now happily effete to a very great 
extent at home — had been borrowed for the 
nonce by men i^orant of their phraseology, 
then wrought up hastily into a kind of linsey- 
woolsey, with all sorts of odds and ends out 
of charter-parties, marine policies, bottoipry- 
bonds, articles of apprenticeship or copai't- 
ifery, 'Change Alley reflations, sailing in- 
structions, supercargoes’ advices, bills of sale and 
lading, and other heterogeneous materials, such as 
OUT honourable ” masters may have chanced 
to light upon years gone by, whilst yet they 
enjoyed the monopoly of trade and commerce 
with their dusky subjects. But enough, and 
more than enough, on this subject has been 
said by us in former Numbers of our Review;* 
and wc are happy to know that Sir Charles 
Wood, whose able speech of the 8th Auf st last, 
on presenting the Indian budget for the year, 
affords much good augury for the cause of 
general reformation of grievances in India, is 
seriously considering the subject, with the help 
of Sir Erskine Perry, the late Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Court in Bombay, in every way 
fitted to advise m such an emergency. Ail 
that we mean to say is, that it is no discredit to 
the well-intentioned endeavour of the Punjab 
Board of Administration to reform the civil 
codes of justice and procedure of the Sikhs, 
upon the models furnished them by their 
inastci's in Leadenhall Street, if, as they con- 
fess, t their endeavour has not advanced so 

satisfactorily as the other branches of the ad- 
ministration, is more difficult to popularise, and 
is not likely to be ever very successM.” It is 
the only instance of failure, becausPthe only 
one in which “ regulation ” has been their guide. 
There is no reason why it should be more suc- 
cessful among the Sikhs of the Punjab than 
among the wretched Bengalis of “the Per- 
gunnahs ^and, if we take into account the 


• See, ill particular, Vol. II., pp. 41, 47-50, 476. 

+ “ Report, &c.,” p. 52. 

t Tlie following case is worthy to be ranked with the 
worst of the (^/imples of ** Regulation Law " collected by 
Mr. Norton. It lis detailed at very great length in a 
recent number of the Calcutta Morning Chronicle, an 
organ of Lord Dalhousie*s goVernment. We have apace 
only for some salient outlines. 

A inistree ** at Howrah signed a written contract in 
November 1848, to execute certain repairs of a house 
by the 16th February 1849, for the sum of 2500 rupees 
(250/.), and to forfeit three rupees for every day beyond 
the period assigned for completioin The repairs were 
not half finished down to the beginning of March 1849, 
and the ** mistree ’* who bad obtained 2000 rupees on ae- 


diiference of their breeding, habits, principles, 
and bearing, perhaps we shall find that the 
chances are altogether the other way. 

Let the Board commune with their own 
good sense in this matter, and let well alone. 
“ Whilst the Koran,” as Sir Francis Palgrave 
in his “ Merchant and Friar ” both wisely and 
wittily puts it, “ is the rule of faith in Bok- 
hara, the Khan, the Mollahs, and the Cadi, 
will do quite as well for the Uzbecks, as the 
House of Commons and the Union Work- 
house for the United Kingdom.” Whilst the 
“ Gruiit’h” of Nanuk continue to be searched 
hy the “ Khalsa,” the Sikhs will do very well 
without the law-making of London and Cal- 
cutta. Let the Board let well alone. Let 


count, absconded, but was soon afterwards apprehended, 
and brought befOro the Company's Magistrate, Mr. 
Jenkins, who, itiiw face of the man’s own written 
contract, and noSii^Btanding his previous behaviour, 
gave him another ibiiDth to complete his work, on con- 
dition of a further advance of money by his roaster. 
The advance was made, and to the extent of 68 rupees 
above the original sum agreed upon ; but instead of 
completing his work, the rogue again absconded about 
the middle of April, taking with him all the materials 
supplied by his employer, and leaving the house quite 
UDinhabitablc. ’fhe mistree’s ” residence being 
within the Twenty-four Fergunnahs, his employer 
commenced an action against him, in the following 
month of July, in the Company’s Court at AUipore, 
laying his demands at 1400 rupees (140/.), including 
the cost of materials, the expense. of replacing de- 
fective portions of the work, and the arrears of daily 
fines for non-performance. The plaintiff’s witnesses 
attended the Court for a whole month, in order that 
their depositions should be taken down ; but it was not 
done. A petition representing this negligence was 
presented to the Judge, but he refused to receive it. 
’i’he plaintiff himself frequently attended, and urged 
that liis case might bo heard ; and at last, when the 
plaintiff ‘w.'is absent on duty in August 1850, fourteen 
7iionlhe after the action was instituted, the depositions 
being not yet taken down, the Judge dismissed it for 
want of evidence. It was now the defendant’s turn to 
act, and be caused to be left at the house of the still 
abused plaintiff a writ claiming more than 100 rupees 
for law expenses incurred by him in defending the suit 
in the Allipore Court. To avoid further litigation, the 
money was paid. His own costs bad amounted to 1081 
rupeesmore. In September 1851 he was again summoned 
by the mistree to pay him from 1500 to 1600 rupees, 
under pretence of extra work done over and above what 
lie had contracted th do in 1848. Tho mistree had no 
evidence to prove his case, whereas four English gentle- 
men (of whom one had been engaged by the defen^t 
to survey the bouse in the state in which, the mistree 
had left it, and the other was the builder who finished 
the repair^, which the mistreye should, according to his 
contract, himself have completed,) deposed that the man 
had not even completed what he bad contracted to do, 
much less performed extra work. The evidence was 
most conclusive, and the Company's Judge (a new one) 
was about to deliver his judgment, when the mistree 
applied t^t a surveyor might be sent to survey the 
work wbicn he had done. It will hardly be credited 
that this was consented to by the Judge. The case 
lingered on for more than eleven mon/fia— until October 
1852— when it was at last dismissed. But the mistree 
was not to be so easily got rid of. In January 1853 
he petitioned tho Local JudffO for leave to appeal the 
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them apply to this question* of administration 
of civil justice the wise maxims by which they 
have governed themselves in relation to the 
more mrmidable one of a ciaminal police.* 

*«To SECURE THE CO-OFEBATIOK OF THE PEOPLE IS A 
POINT or OBVIOUS iKPOBTANcE. In many localities tho 
people have lent zealous and effective aid to the police. 
Their Indian experience suggests to the Board an 
apprehension that this co-operation may cease, or 
DEOOUE DixiNXSRED, when the people begin to feel tbe 
inconvenience and delay TO WHICH WITNESSES AND 
prosecutors are TOO OFTEN EXPOSED IN ATTENDANCE 
ON OUR CovRTS.t But this the Board will strive to 
avert. They know that tho remedy is in our own hands ; 
that if our officers are accessible and assiduous,— if 
OVERSIZED districts are Toduced,— IF the native local 
authorities ARE RENDERED COMPETENT TO EXERCISE 
judicial POWERS, the vexation of long journey and 
protracted attendance will, to a great extent, be avoided.**]; 

Not merely " to a great extent,” but alto- 
gether, would these and all the other atten- 
dant mischiefs of Regulation ” codes of jus- 
tice and procedure be avoided, if the excellent 
principles set forth in the above passage of the 
Report were fully carried out. We do not 
understand, indeed, that the Board themselves 
have any doubt on the subject. Wc have 
therefore to suppose that if, in this instance, 
they hesitate to carry out their own principles, 
it is because they have tolerably good rounds 
for apprehending the displeasure of tliose to 
whom they are officially amenable. It is hard 
else to conjecture what difficulty there can be 
in reforming^fae Sikh and Mussulman juris- 
prudence upon Sikh and Mussulman prin- 
ciples, so as plainly to deal out substantial 
justice to a simple people, unused to the intri- 
cacies of legal proceedings, by means of tribu- 
nals not hedged in with forms unintelligible to 
the vulgar ” — a point strongly put forward by 


case as a pauper. The petition was beard ; the de- 
fendant proved by four witnesses, whose testimony after 
a long cross-examination was in no way shaken, that 
thesmistree was worth at least rupees 250 in landed 
property, and his application was dismissed. The 
mistree 'forthwith proceeded to petition the Sessions 
'Joige, Mn Money, (a name not unknown even in English 
Conrls,) who directed the Court below again to make 
inquiry into the matter ; and the Court below sent its 
Nazir toHbe man's village, on the strength of whoso 
unsupported and pnsworn report tho mistreo was ad- 
mitted to appeal nis case before the Sessions Judge as 
a pauper ! This counter decision was arrived at towards 
the latter end oM853, it having tdeen the Court a year 
to decide teether # dishonest mistree was a pauper or 
not Twa| words more, and we have done. This 
pauper apjmal case has only Just been decidpd. Mr. 
Torrens (the new Sessions Judge) settled it at the 
latter end of May last, by again dismissing the mistree's 
false claim against the man whom he had so greatly 
iidured. But the latter is now out of pocket more than 
5000 rupees (5001.). We should not be at all sur- 
prised," adds our contemporary, •• if he were to make 
another attempt to carry the war into the Sudder 
Court" 

♦ " Report, Ac.,” p. 38. 

t See the last note but one.— [E d. New Quarterly.] 

t Report, Ac.,” p. 38. 


the Board themselves as the honourable object* 
of their desire. Private arbitration,” they go 

on to Bay,§ ‘^is a potent means of popular 
justice. The attribute of divine disceiviment, 
which the people of India fondly ascribe to 
their cherishea institution, is no less asso- 
ciated with arbitration in the minds of the 
Punj&bis.” Then why not let well alone? 
Why hamper the " Punchayet ” (Arbitration 
Jury) witn a Resume of rules regarding 
arbitration,” which, if they have any foun- 
dation at all, must be founded upon a distrust 
of the morality of the institution itself, in 
whioh, nevertheless, the Board again and 
again declare that they repose the greatest con-^ 
f|dence.”|| That precautions against the pos- 
sibility of occasional unfairness arc desirable, 
or even necessary, in order to preserve the 
Punebayet in all its rigour and usefulness ” is 
perfectly intelligible. But wc do not see that 
to supersede its authority altogether can have 
any consequence but to discredit and extin- 
guish the institution itself. We would advise 
the Board, in this instance, literally to take a 
leaf” out of Lieut. -Colon el Dixon’s admirable 
report of his own proceeding and success in 
civilising the Mair tribes ” (of kindred* to 
their Siuh neighbours, and in their way quite 
as formidable to the Company), and* to apply 
to the Punchaycts of the Punj&b the simple 
method by which those of the Mairwara 
country have been rendered by its excellent 
superintendent so effectual for all the purposes of 
civil and criminal justice. The Mair Pun- 
chayet consists of from six to twenty-four 
‘‘ elders ” chosen fairly from the community of 
the parties, and the opinion of three-fourths in 
number is essential to every verdict^^na- 
nimity, however, is by far the genew^ule. 
An unsuccessful party, by paying a may 
obtain a new trial— a privilege seTdon{^|||med. 
Verdicts against law or common usa^’ arc 
made the subject of explanation on the part 
of the superintendent and " a mild and con- 
ciliatory tone towards the jury ” on liis part, 
has never as yet been received otherwise than 
willingly, or to obtain a proper I'esult. All 
that he has to do is to satisfy himself that 

matters are conducted with regularity, temper, 
and justice." It is a strong argument,” justly 
concludes Colonel Dixon, IF “ in favour of this 

3 Id., pp. 50, 51. 

(I For example, “Rule 8** provides that "no decision 
passed by arbitration shall be considered final, unkas it 
shall appear to the presiding officer [an European] just 
and proper. An .award can be set aside when its ille- 
gality or injiistico may be apparent, or when partiality 
maybesuspected'' Quie auqtkientem suepieietl [Ed. New 
Quarterly.] 

“Sketch of Mairwara, etc.*’ By Lieut.-Col. C. J. 
Dixon, Superintendent of Ajmcer and Mairwara, etc. 
Smith, Elder, and Co., 1850. (^. 75-79.) 
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•.system of dispensing justice, that during the 
LAST TWENTY-SIX TEARS, the period of our 
rule in Mairwara, no appeal has been made 

BEYOND THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE DIS- 
TRICT.'^ 

The happy financial results of the general 
system of administration pursued in the Punjftb 
since the annexation have been already alluded 
to. In 1849-50, there was a net surplus of 
revenue over expenditure of 620,000/.: in 
1850-51, there was one of 640,000/. ; — the esti- 
mate for 1851-2, after making every allowance 
for the liberal reductions of taxation noticed 
elsewhere, and an enormous expenditure nipon 
canals and roads of colossal" magnitude, 
undertakings wisely conceded to in the Punja^, 
and as unwisely denied to nearly the whole of 
India, shews a probable net excess of expendi- 
ture for the year to the amount of 220,000/. : 
a similar estimate for the nine years next im- 
mediately following, shews a yearly net ju'ofit 
of the same amount, although further reduc- 
tions of taxation are announced, and the cur- 
rent expenditure on those extraordinary public 
works will not be diminished ; and a final 
estimate of the ordinary yearly revenue after 
fha^ period, — when, on the one hand, the works 
being completed, the extraordinary expendi- 
ture will* have ceased, and, on the other, the 
canals and irrigation works will have begun to 
yield a sure yearly return to the Government, — 
promises a net annual surplus of at least half a 
million sterling to the State, without trouble to 
the collector, and without burthen to the sub- 
ject ! What a precedent for the government of 
India ! Most sincerely do we pray that those 
charged with that government may have the 
wisdom to utilise the example of their Punjab 
suboiii^ates, and that, instead of expending 
within^e Presidencies the yearly surpluses 
‘‘cons^ed from the Punjab to the general 
Treasury for imperial purposes at Calcutta," 


it will be rather a matter, for the wisdom of 
the Governor-General in Council," to deter- 
mine so to husband and unfold the wasted or 
neglected resourceu of the Presidencies, as to 
make them in time as productive qjs those 
pattern territories between Sutlej and Indus.* 
One word more, and it is a grave one. Do 
these Punjab proconsuls, now that they have 
made justice tneir handmaid, intend to abide 
with her for better and worse? Or are we to 
take as a deliberate expression of a different 
purpose, that passage in their Report (p. 80) 
cited elsewhere, in ^ich they attempt to excuse 
their deference to rights when claimed by wild 
and armed men, by representing to their Cal- 
cutta chiefs that their present concession of 
justice may be revoked hereafter, when the 
progress of civilization shall have brought 
those mountaineers within the influence of 
moral compulsion ?" It was unwise in them 
to avow, as it was immoral to have conceived, 
such a thought. We exhort them to clear 
their hearts and minds of these unworthy 
hankerings after ''the errors committed in a 
more imperfect state of the Company's know- 
ledge of India."t At all events, we counsel 
them not to put in practice so perilous an ex- 
periment. In such a contest, there is not a 
well-wisher to the freedom and the rights of 
our Punjabi fellow-subjects but will join with 
us in the aspiration, 

** Be their hearts bold, their weapons strong," 
to put down the doer of unrighteousness ! 


* Compare the passages iii the Board's Report (pp. 
105—114), the Minutes of Lord Dalhousie in Council 
(pp. 317—328), and the inclosed Statements of Com- 
inissionprs, Deputy Commissioners, and Officers— (pp. 
165—253). 

t It is thus that the present Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman (Mr. Russell Ellice aud Major Oliphant] ex- 
press themselves in their “Political Let>s" o^flhe 
26tb October 1853— (“ Report, &c." p. 5jj 
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• HISTORY OF THE WAR. 

I. Histoire des causes de la Ouerre d* orient. 

II. Les Tiircs et les Susses. Par A. H. Dufour. 

III. 27te Serf and the Cossack. By Frarois Marx. Triibner and Co.| 12, Paternoster Row. 
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VI. Travels on the Shores of the Baltic. By S. 8. Hill. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

VII. Stanfor(Ps War Map of Russia. E. Stanford, 6, Charing Cross. 

VIII. The Rastem Question. Speech of Loro Ltndhurst on. Petheram, f)4, High Holborn. 


When the English reader reflects, that ever 
since the declaration of war against Russia 
until this present 1st October 18^, his country 
has contributed towards the cost of that war 
at the rate of sixty pounds per minute, or three 
thousand six hiindi'ed pounds }K3r hour — that 
moreover, upon the most moderate computation, 
from disease, forced marches, and the various 
casualties of the battle-field, one hundred and 
fifteen thousand of his fellow-men, in the full vi- 
gour of their prime, have miserably perished — it 
surely needs little apology to call attention for a 
brief spaceoven, to tnis somewhat hacknied topic. 

How long the enormous disbursements wc 
are now making may need to be continued, or 
whether they may hereafter admit of diminu- 
tion or need increase, the wisest amongst us is 
certainly unable to predict. We may, how- 
ever, take a curaory retrospect of the principal 
events which have led to this profuse expendi- 
ture of bloocLaiid gold, more especially since, 
curiously enough, no succinct iian*ative has yet 
appeared ti'cating the subject historically. 

Begin we with the awival at Coi^stantinople 
of the Russian Ambassador, Police Menschi- 
kolF, on the 28th February 1853, an event 
celebrated with moi'e than eastern pomp, for 
he was escorted from the quay to his hotel by 
upwards of 7000 Greeks, whoso services had 
been previously retained. 

Bearing the highest dignities that the Czar 
can coitfier, imperious in his demeanour, im- 
petuous and overbearing in his language, he 
was well qualified, notwithstanding his ad- 
vanced* age, to deal with Orientals, and to 
execute the commission entrusted to him, 
though he perhaps scarcely anticipated the 
amount of energy laten^ in the Sultan’s appa- 
rently languid character. 

On the 24 March the Russian Prince, at- 
tired in the plainest manner, without a decora- 
tion of any kind, had Tin interview ^ith the 
Grand Vizier, and was by him referred to Fuad 
Efiendi, the Minister of Foreign A^rs. Fuad 
Effendi had, however, uniformly distinguished 
himself by his determined opposition to the 
advances of Russia : Prince Meiftchikoff, 
therefore, haughtily declined to hold commu- 
nication with him. As was expected, Fuad 
sent in his resignation, and great was the con- 


sequent delight experienced at the Russian 
embassy. Nor was that satisfaction altopther 
unfoiyided, for Fuad Effendi was undoubtedly 
one of the ablest men in Turkey. He was 
succeeded by Rifaat Pacha, a man of considc-* 
ratble talent, but by no means competent to cope 
with the daring policy of the Czar. Prince 
Menschikoff, indeed, now regarded the game as 
in his own hands, for he was provided with an 
autograph letter from the Czar, authorising him 
to treat as a personal insult to Nicholas him- 
self, any hesitation on the pait of the Sultan 
or his advisers to accept the prapositions sub- 
mitted to him. 

It is evident enough that Russia was at this 
time ill-informed as to the feeling both of Eng- 
land and France on the subject of the Eastern 
question,” or she would hardly have ventured 
to commit herself so far as she did in the de- 
mands addressed to Rifaat Pacha by Prince 
Menschikoff, on the 19th April last year, of 
which the following is an abstract : — 

‘n. A definite firman securing to the Greek 
Church the custody of the key of the Church 
of Bethlehem ; of the silver star pertaining to 
the altar of the Nativity; of the grofto of 
Gethscmanc (with the admission of the Latin 
priests thereto for the celebration of their rites) ; 
the joint possession by the Greeks and the 
Latins of tne gardens of Bethlehem. 

"2. An immediate order on the part of the 
government for the thorough repair of the 
cupola of the temple of the Holy Sepulchre to 
the satisfaction of the Greek Patriarch. 

3. A guarantee for the maintenance of tlie 
privileges of the Greek Church in the East, 
and of those sanctuaries already in the exclusi ve 
possession of that Chiwch, or share^by it with 
others.” 

The note containing these demands, and some 
others of minor importance, was couched in 
rather menacing if not insolent longi^e, while 
the reply of the Porte was firm, temperate, and 
dignined ; expressive of its readiness to do all 
that could be fairly demanded of it, and con- 
cluding with a declaration of its inability to ac- 
cede to such violation of its independence and 
national rights as was implied in the Russian 
note; appealing, at the same time, to the Em- 
peror’s own sense of justice and honour. 
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It would be quite superfluous to introduce 
here all the voluminous correspondence that 
ensued between the two Powers. Suffice it to 
observe, that wliatever might liave been the 
concessions on the side of the Porte, they would 
evidently have been met by further and still 
more exorbitant demands on the part of Russia, 
as the intention of that Power, from the first, 
was evidently to bring matters to an open rup- 
ture. Surely for no other purpose could the 
ruler of a vast territory have been suddenly 
called upon, as he had been not long before at 
five days* notice, to divest himself of all autho- 
rity over many millions of his subjects, and to 
admit, in fact, of a partition of his empire.‘‘What 
the precise designs of Russia were, are clearly 
shewn in the following extract of a letter from 
Prince Lieven to Count Nesselrode — 

“ Our policy,** said he, must be to maintain a rc- 
“ served and prudent attitude, until the moment arrives 

* for Russia to vindicate her rights, and for tho rapid 

* action which she will be obli^ to adopt. The war 
‘ ouyht to lake Europe hy eurpriee {1) Our movements 

* must be prompt, so that the other powers sliould find 
‘ it impossible to be prepared for the blow that wb 

‘ ARE ABOUT TO STRIKE." 

The Cabinets of London and Paris having 
received early intimation of w'hat was going on, 
»id bei^ well satisfied that the Greek inhabi- 
tants of Turkey needed no additional protection, 
speedily concerted measures for the defence 
of the Ottoman empire and of their own in- 
terests. The political correspondence now be- 
came still more involved and prolix ; but as 
more than mere verbal assumnees were required 
to satisfy the Porte of the material support of 
the two great Western Powei*s, the combined 
fleets were directed to anchor in Besika Bay. 

On the 4th June, the Sultan, still desirous 
of avoiding the responsibility of plunging his 
people into war, addressed to all the govcrii- 
incnts of Europe a notification of the necessity 
he felt himself under, of assuming a defensive 
attitude. This is known as the memorable 
Hatti-sheriff of Gulhany, a document drawn up 
with much ability, evincing considerable firm- 
ness and moderation of tone, and reflecting 
great credit on Abdul-Medjid and his advisers. 
For several years past, indeed, the Sultan has 
been quietly but steadily introducing a scries 
of reforms'into every department of his govern- 
ment, for which he has received little credit 
from Europe. The strong instinct of his pre- 
decessor, Mahmoud, had already marked out 
the carees-to be followed. It was only neces- 
sary for Abdul-Medjtd to wait till he felt him- 
self sufficiently strong to advance. As soon as 
he did, he established a sound system of national 
education, took measures for guaranteeing the 
security of property, organized an uniform dis- 
pensation of justice to all classes, not only at 
Constantinople, but in the « remotest districts. 


reserving exclusively in his own hands the 
power of life and death. The taxes, moreover, 
were assessed and levied far more equitably 
than before, and the abuses which had for a 
long time been Accumulating in numerous 
offices may be now considered to be in process 
of abolition. 

Abdul-Medjid, alive to the importance of 
his mission as the regenerator of a vast empire, 
did not consider himself justified in interrupting 
the peaceful progress of his people for the pur- 
pose of redressing various grievances of which 
the Turks, as a nation, had a right to complain. 
But the moment his independence as a sove- 
reign potentate was menaced, he appealed to 
England and France, assuring them of his 
readiness for immediate war in the defence of 
a principle, without which neither the in- 
tegrity of individual states, nor freedom of 
thought, can for a moment subsist. 

The manifestoes that emanated about this 
time from St. Petersburgh, and the diplomatic 
documents to which they successively gave rise, 
are too well known and too bulky to be 
recapitulated here. The best designation of 
the principal of these Russian missives is that 
uttered by Lord Lyndhurst in the House of 
Peers, on the 28th June 1853, when he un- 
hesitatingly declared it to be one of the mc^t 
fallacious, illogical, ofTensivo, and Insulting 
documents he had ever had the misfortune to 
peruse It is indeed surprising. that a Power 
perpetually engaged in enacting one vast false- 
iiood, and in endeavouring to delude or cajole 
the rest of Europe, should not have couched 
its pretensions Jn terms more plausible and less 
transparent. 

The occupation of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
which took place in the course of the summer, 
was preceded by a specious proclamation 
announcing that it was ^^but a provisional 
measure, and that the sole object of the Russian 
government was efficacious protection *in con- 
sequence of the unforeseen conduct of the Porte, 
unmindful of the earnest desire for a sincere 
alliance manifested by the Imperial Court since 
the treaty of Adrianople, and of its most stre- 
nuous efforts to maintain, on the present occa- 
sion, the peace of Europe !” 

This proclamation, ^scandalously false as it 
was, promptly called forth en^rgi^iic explana- 
tions, both from M. Drpuin dc Lhuys and from 
Lord CKarendon (15th* and 16th July 1853). 
Both these documents are before us, and are 
entitled to eoual commendation, though for 
reasons not tne same. They both clearly set 
out the true history of the Czar’s aggression, 
and malie no concealment of their resolution to 
resist it. The invasion of the Sultan’s domi- 
nions they maintain to be a just cause for the 
declaration of war ; but as the great Powers of 
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the West had already shewn the necessity of 
avoiding bloodshed, unless as a last resource, 
the Sultan felt bound to- transmit to St. Peters- 
burg a simple protest against^he insult passed 
upon him. Russia perhaps mistook this mo- 
deration for feebleness ; - but late occurrences 
have shewn, that the vaunted prophecy which 
pronounced the eternal banishment of the Mus- 
sulman from European Turkey during the year 
now gliding away, is worth as little as inok of 
the predictions of modern times. 

Late in 1853 came the tedious conference of 
Vienna, with its ii|||es, its projects of notes, its 
despatches, its ultnnatums, and its ultimatis- 
simums. The result was, the consumption of a 
vast amount of time, foolscap, post-horses, and 
government messengers, the concession to Aus- 
tria of much more importance and considera- 
tion than she was in any way entitled to, and 
the retention at Besika,tiil the end of November, 
of the allied ilects, which ought to have passed 
through the Bosphorus more than four months 
Ixiforc, — on tlui day, indeed, that the Russians 
crossed the Pruth. The ‘^occupations’ which 
ensued, amounted in fact, to the tyrannical Jis- 
siimption by Russia of the government of two 
of the finest provinces in Europe, accompanied 
hy such atrocious acts of tyranny, that the 
English and French consuls found it incumbent 
upon them at once to withdraw. 

Some time after .the conclusion of the treaty 
of Adrianoplc,“lJount Nesselrode, writing to 
the Grand Duke Constantine, thus gave ex- 
pression to the feelings of the government of 
Russia on this subject : — 

“ Tho Turkish Tnoiiardiy," said lie, “ is rodiicod to such 
“ a st<ato ns to exist only under the protection of Linssin, 
and must comply in future with her wishes.” — ^'Dieii, 
diverting to the I’rincipalities, he says, ** The possession 

* of tliosc Principalities is of tho less importance to us, 

* as, without maintaining troops there, which would he 
‘ attended with considerable expense, wo shall dispose of 

them at our pleasure, as well during peace as in time of 
war. IVc shall hold (he kej/s of a 2>osition from which it 
“ will be cany to keep the Turkish tjnnernment in check, and 
“ tho Rultan will feci that any attempt to bravo us again 
must end in his certain ruin.” 

The protest of the Porto against llio invasion 
of these provinces bears date the 14th July: 
from that day till tho end of September tho 
conference at Vienna, urg^l chiefly by Austria, 
had been making strenuous efibrts to induce 
the Turkish government to yield to the arro- 
gant pretensions of Russia. No cnviablcsponi- 
tion, indeed, was that of the Sultan : beset on 
one side by the friendly persuasives of Francis 
Joseph, and on the other by the imperious 
summons of Nicholas, who was actively in- 
triguing in every direction, through nusnber- 
less astute emissaries, to give rise to a belief 
that the presence of his troops in the Principa- 
lities was in conformity to the wishes of the 
(Population themselves. On the 8th October 


the Grand Vizier fMiiatnplia Pacha) issued a 
proclamation to the inhabitants of Constan- 
tinople highly characteristic of tlie spirit of 
tolerance which now animates the people of the 
Sultan, and indicative of a degree of watchful- 
ness and preparation on the part of the govern- 
ment which could scarcely have been antici- 
pated. This proclamation was hcailcd with 
enthusiasm, and the whole nation, animated by 
one will, were only too eager to be led against 
their aggressors, or to aid in suppressing all 
attorn pis on the part of the Greek population 
to adopt, the inflammatory counsels of the paid 
emissarfos of Russia. 

Equal praise is due to the priests of the 
Grc^k Church, and to the Ulemas, wl^o turned 
a deaf ear to every attempt nia<lc to appeal to 
the fanaticism of their several congregations. 
Had they acted diftcrently, tho internooine war 
that would have ensued, must have inundated 
every threshold with blood. 

On tho eve of tho coinmnneement of hostili- 
ties, th(i ♦itleetivo Turkish forces ou tho Danube 
may bo computed as follows: — 


Infantry 10»,0«0 

Kgyptiiin contingent 13,000 

llcgulur cavalry l2rogimGnts 

Albanians and other irregulars ...... 20,000 


Artillery (guns of diilcreut calibre), 40 batte/ies. 

Omar Pacha, the commandcr-in-chicf, esta- 
blished his head-quarters at Shumla with 
50,000 troops. Alim Pacha, at Baha-Dagli, 
in the Dohriischa, headed 25,000. Mustapha 
Pacha, with 30,0(X), guardt?d the line of coun- 
try between Sistow and Riistnck ; and Jsmail 
Pacha, with a like number, tlio district between 
Sistow and Widdin. Thirty-five thousand men 
besides were distributed among the garrisons of 
Varna, Tiriiova,, Pravardin, and different small 
fortresses along the grbri range of the Balkan. 

A reserve of 50,000 was assigned to Rifaat 
Pacha, who xvas stationed at Sophia, an im- 
portant town in Bulgaria on the road from 
Belgrade to Constantinople. 

l?ie whole of liluropc — and no country more 
than Russia — had strangely erred in its estimate 
of the Turkisli army. Any man who could 
have been found rash enough, ten months ago, 
to have liinted at the possibility of the Sul- 
tan’s troops standing before the “stalwart war- 
riors” from the Don, would have been laughed 
to scorn : yet almost every engagementhasshewn 
them uniformly triumphant, notwithsUnding 
the elaborate fabrications of the Invalide 

The Turkish army is divided into sections, 
commanded by generals of division, each of 
whom has under his orders three generals of 
brigade. The division consists of deven regi- 
ments, six of infantry^ four of cavalry, and one 
of artillery. The available force of a division 
21 
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comprises 20,080 men; ie. 16,800 infant^, 
2880 calvar}-, and 1300 artillerymen. The in- 
fantry rcpjimcnts are divided into battalions^ 
and the battalions into companies. The ca- 
valry regiments are divided into squadrons. 
The artillery regiments each comprise three 
horse and nme foot batteries, numbering alto- 
gether seventy-two heavy and four grasshop- 
per guns,” about of the same calibre as those 
used in mountain warfare by our Indian 
armies. 

The Russian army has for a long time past 
been adopting from other European powers 
every improvement that could advantageously 
be introduced into those docile but stolid ranks, 
and it was universally supposed to be in ^the 
highest state of efficiency. Numerically, it was 
about equal to the Turkish army immediately 
opposed to it. At the time to wdiich we al- 
lude, Nicholas had, in Georgia and Circassia, 
at least 148,000 men, commanded by the ve- 
nerable Prince Woronzow, who does not enjoy 
a brilliant military reputation, but still is con- 
sidered an experienced soldier, and one of the 
few trustworthy men in the Czar’s service. 
Had this large army not been engaged in hold- 
ing in check the hardy and active hordes of 
Schamyl, it might possibly have been available 
to threaten Constantinojilc ; but danger from 
the quarter we allude to was never very immi- 
nent, for the Turks had stationed 148,000 men, 
in two separate armies, on the Asiatic shore of 
the Black Sea, to co-operate with Schamyl, 
and to observe, at the same time, the movements 
of the enemy. The Turks and the Rus- 
sians had consequently about <an equal num- 
ber of troo])9 both upon the Danube and in 
Asia. 

The fii’st cartridge burnt in anger, was at 
the affair of Issatcha, Scarcely more than a 
skirmish betw('en a handful of Egyptians and 
Russians, and leading to no important results. 
The Russian general would fain have coiilincd 
operations, for a time at least, to such skir- 
mishes, from his unwillingness to risk the 
prestige with which the Russians had conti- 
nued hitherto to surround their arms ; but this 
policy accorded not with the views of Omar 
Pacha, \vho w as anxious to elevate the morale 
of his men, and to prove to them, by the most 
conclusive of all arguments, their capability to 
contend with those whom they had been led to 
regard'^with so much respect. 

He has proved himself capable of coping, in 
a remarkable manner, with the tiying circum- 
stances against which he has had to contend. 

He was born in Croatia in 1803,* and em- 
braced Islamism upon his arrival in Turkey in 
1831. At that time he was tolerably conver- 

li 

* His real name is Lattas. 


sant with military matters, and acquitted 
himself more than creditably of a commission 
with which he was entrusted, the object of 
which was, to s^irvey accurately and report 
upon the Danubian provinces. He thus ac- 
quired that local information which has proved 
so useful during the recent campaign. In Omar 
Pacha may be traced many of the essentials of 
a groat general. He takes a warm interest in 
the welfare of his men, and knows how to earn 
their goodwill ; at the same time that he treats 
them with a degree of severity bordenng upon 
hamhness. Like Bonaparte, he is fond of 
those short, quick, terse addresses, wdiich in a 
moment electrify an entire army. Almost 
every project that he has planned, every ex- 
pedition he has directed, has been successful, 
and he is consequently regarded with venera- 
tion by his troops, who yield him the most im- 
plicit obediences He is fond of showy uni- 
forms and of display wlien at the head of an 
army, but in ])rivatc life no one can be less 
ostentatious, nor content with simpler fare. 
Long and difficult was the line of country he 
had to defend along the Danube, but his pre- 
parations were well taken, and the Russians 
could scarcely have crossed at any point with- 
out encountering a w^ell-scrvod battery, and 
had they even succeeded in penetrating to the 
Balkan, they w'ouhl have found every height 
bristling with fortificatioiis, ovorv defile in the 
possession of an intrepid foe. The successcjs 
of the Russians in 1828-20 depended mainly 
upon causes wliich no longer exist. They had 
then the undisputed mastery of the Black Sea 
— the Turkish navy had just been annihilated 
— and the Mussulman army was w»holly with- 
out organization. The reverse of this was now 
the case, and the battle of Oltenitza was an 
earnest of many reverses they were doomed 
subsequently to sustain. 

The Ottoman general, alive to the impolicy 
of allowing Russian and Austrian intrigue free 
sco})e for action during the winter, and aware 
that his own men could not but become, to a 
great extent, demoralized by remaining for five 
months in sight of an arrogant foe, boldly de- 
termined to take the initiative, and to attempt 
by force of arms, tliat which diplomacy had 
been unable to achieve. 

Observing at a glance tho immense impor- 
tancobof assuming a strong position before Ka- 
lafat (in Lesser Wallachia, opposite Widdin), 
whence he could effectually exclude the Rus- 
sians from Servia, he adopted a plan for divid- 
ing simultaneously the attention and the forces 
of hisk adversary. While, therefore, a hostile 
division advanced, in Lesser Wallachia, upon 
Crajowa and Slatina, Omar Pacha prepared 
to land a large body of troops at Giurgevo, 
and a still larger detachment at Oltenitza. The 
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attempt on Giurgcvo, possibly intended only 
as a feint, was unsuccessful, but at Oltcnitza 
the manoeuvre was brilliantlv accomplished. 

Early on the morning of the 2d November 
the Turks, to the number of 9000, crossed the 
Danube between Turtukai and Oltenitza, a 
small village occupied by the Russians, who, as 
soon as they perceived the design of the Mus- 
sulmans, made a vigorous but futile resistance. 
Omar l^cha’s troops, eager for the fray, leaped 
from the boats, long before they touched the 
bank, fought hand to hand with their anta- 
gonists in the water, soon carried the quaran- 
tine building, and fortified it with fascines. 

The precision with winch these various 
movements was cfiected sufficiently attested 
the presence of the Turkish cominandcr-in- 
chief. 

The Russian General Danneberg, liaving 
been informed of this movement by the Turks, 
arrived, to direct in person measures for 
driving them back into the Danube. Eleven 
thousand Russians, under the command of 
PaulofF,were accordingly hastily collected, and, 
early on the 4th November, they commenced 
their attack. A brisk cannonade took place for 
pome time on both sides. The Turks, quitting 
their entrenchments, threw out swarms of 
sharpshooters, and eoiiipellod a hussar regiment 
to take shelter in the rear of the infantry. The 
sharpshooters^ then formetl into battalioir^, 
made several smart bayonet cliarges, and re- 
entered their entrenchments. 

General Danneberg, astonished to find that 
an enemy ho had lield in such utter coiiteinpt 
should display so much courage and such 
kiioAvlcdge of tactics, w'as desirous of bringing 
matters to a crisis; but, by an unlucky ma- 
nreuvre, he got entangled in difficult ground 
between two fires, ^yhich occasioned conside- 
rable slaughter among his ranks. After four 
hours hard fighting he was compelled to retreat, 
with the loss of a colonel, lieutenant-colonel, 
and twenty-four other officers, besides 370 rank 
and file killed, and 857 wounded. 

Omar Pacha held the position thus acquired 
till the 11th November, when, without .any fur- 
ther molestation from the enemy, he volunta- 
rily retired to the right ftank of the Danube ; 
the Turks having meanwhile strengthened and 
fortified their camp at Kalafat. 

The affair of 01tenitza»produccd a surprising 
effect at Constantinople, and indeed through- 
out the whole Turkish empire. After a cen- 
tury of reverses, the Tur^ had achieved a 
victory over a nation which had long treated 
them with disdain, and had always ridiculed 
their achievements in the field. The printing- 
office of the ‘^Djeridei Havadls” (or official 
^jlatfette), and all the streets leading to it, were 
crowd^ with eager thousands, anxious to ob- 


tain copies of the supplement containing the 
details of the fight. 

By a curious coincidence, on the same day 
and at the very hour that the battle of Olte- 
nitza w'as being fought, the Sultan, w'ho liad 
announced his intention of heading the army 
in the spring, w.as being invested, at tlie mosque 
of the Sultan MoliaraiMl, according to the 
Turkish ritual, with the title of Ghazi, or war- 
rior, a dignity conferred on those Sultans who 
go forth for the first time to battle. 

At Petersburgh the dismay occasioned by the 
actioT^ of Oltcnitza w'as so great, that the Czar 
gave immediati* onlers for those measures 
which resulted in the foul massacre of Sinojic, • 
ai^ though he were desirous, by a deeper st«ain, 
to cfiace the dishonour his arms had already 
incurred. 

Some days before the period fixed upon for 
the commencement of hostilities between Tur- 
key and Russia, the Circiissians had aln^ady 
matured their plans, and were prepared to take 
up arms vigorously against the troops of the 
Czar. But in Asia the oncinics of Russia 
have scarcely been as successful as might have 
been anticipated, when their natural prowes^ 
continued exercise in arms, and indomitable 
character, is taken into .account. No deficiency 
of military ardour c.an, however, lx? imputed to 
men, who for fifty-four years have successfully 
resisted all attempts at subjugation, and liavo 
haffi(id the strategy of Russia’s ablest generals. 
The chief reason why, in the jircsent inst.aiice, 
they have not achieved any very signal success, 
has been the dilliculty they h.avc encountered 
in communicating with the sea-hoard, and in 
obtaining an adequate supply of ammunition 
and arms. 

We have alluded to the affair of Sinope, hut 
not in terms sufficicTitly strong to stigmatize 
its atrocity. The fleet under the command of 
Osmean Pasha was not cruising in the Black 
Sea with any intention of provoking hostilities 
on the part of the Russians : its sole mission 
was to keep up communication between Con- 
stantinople and the army of A riatoli.a, the Turks, 
w’hilc thus engfigcd, relying iij)on the good 
faith of the Czar, wlio had undertaken to act 
only upon the defensive so long as the nego- 
tiations with the Western Powers were pend- 
ing. Nor had Osman I*acha any reason for 
suspecting that so flagrant a breach of faith 
w'oiild he committed, although three Russian 
men-of-war had been observed on the 27th 
November rcconnoitering off the post. Fatal, 
however, was this reliance on the honour of 
Nicholas ; for, on the 30th November, about 
midday, and under cover of a dense fog, a 
Russitin squadron, consisting of three three- 
deckers, three two-deckers, two frigates, and 
three steamers, entered the bay of Sinope, 
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while several frigates and corvettes cruised 
at some distance^ for the ])iirpose of cutting oft' 
all assistance from Coiisfantiiio[)le. 

Sinope is a town of some little importance, 
about one hundred miles from the Bosphorus 
and nearly facing Sebastopol; its dockyards 
and arsenal, covering a considerable extent of 
ground, were ill protected by a few insignifi- 
cant batteries. 

Bcsistancc on the part of the Turks was 
almost hopeless, as their entire squadron 
mounted altogether only 406 guns, while the 
lliissian ships carried no less than 760, and 
those mostly of very heavy calibre. As' soon 
as he had ordered the bay, the Russian admi- 
ral brought his ships deliberately to an anchor, 
sending at the same time an ofHcer to demand 
the unconditional surrender of Osman Pacha’s 
fleet. He scarcely awaited the delivery of 
this insulting message, but immediately opened 
fire on the enemy, whose force, if duly esti- 
mated, was at least three times greater than 
his own. So unequal was the contest, that it can 
only be regarded as a massacre : in three houi’S 
and a half the Turkish squadron was annihi- 
lated. The courage displayed by the Mussul- 
hians in this affair cannot be too highly lauded. 
Most of the captains were killed, or blown 
up with their ships : out of 4575 men compos- 
ing their crews, 4155 were killed in the en- 
gagement, 120 were taken prisoners, and 300 
wjere wantonly slaughtered in the conflagration 
of the defenceless town, — a worthy consum- 
mation to this disgraceful act of piracy, the 
details of which aroused the universal execra- 
tion of Europe. 

The Emperor, on the other hand, was unable 
to dissemble his delight, and readily accepted 
this massacre as a glorious set-off against 
the rout of his troops at Oltcnitza. An 
officer, despatched with the web^ome intelli- 
gence by Prince Menschikoff to the Czar, ap- 
peared in the august presence covered with 
mud, and so exhausted with fatigue that he 
actually fell asleep while the Emperor was 
reading the despatches. The Czar roused him 
with the announcement that “ bis horses were 
ready to convey him to the south,” and that, 
from the k-ank of captain, he had risen to that 
of licutcnant-Golonel. 

The news of the disaster occasioned great 
consternation at Constantinople. The crews 
of the allied squadron began naturally enough 
to inquire among themselves whether they had 
been bummoned to the Bosphorus to be passive 
spectators of deeds such as that we have de- 
tailed. The miserable spirit of an impotent and 
vacillating diplomacy had hitherto efiectually 
marred that energetic action by which alone 
the aggressive policy of Russia could have 
been successfully encountered, and it still pre- 


vented the execution of a manccuvrc that might 
at this juncture have inflicted condign punish- 
ment on the victors of Sinope. The loss of 
such an opportunity proves incontestably the 
absence from the counsels of the allied Powers 
of men like those who achieved the glories of 
England in days gone by. Who, for instance, 
could imagine Nelson lying inactive within a 
few miles of a hostile force flushed with such a 
victory as that of Sinope, over a power whose in- 
terests he had been empowered and commissioned 
to protect ? The day after the news reached 
England, Sir H. Willoughby, in the House of 
Commons, took occasion to call attention to 
the destruction of the Turkish flotilla at Sinope, 
and inquired of the Government how it had 
occurred that that lamentable event had not 
be(?n prevented. 

Sir J. Graham explained the circumstances 
which had led to what he termed the out- 
rage” at Sinope, an event imputed to the culpable 
neglect of the Turkish authorities. Admiral 
Hundas (whom Sir James defended against 
the charge of having manifested a want of de- 
cision) had stated that the cause of the disas- 
ter w as the leaving the Turkish squadron in an 
open roadstead for so long a period. Warning 
of the danger of the flotilla had been given, and 
orders were issued in ample time for its with- 
drawal, but they had been unhappily revoked 
by the Turkish authorities. 

* It is not, however, to be supposed that the 
allied fleets remained positively inactive. An 
English and a French frigate were sent to oft- 
ta/n apeeific wfoi'mation relative to the aflair 
of the SOtli November. Negotiations, mean- 
while, were suspended; but after the return 
from the Black Sea of the Retribution and the 
Mogadovy another month was lost ere the com- 
bined l^owcrs of the West took any decided 
steps to support the Sultan in his unequal 
struggle wdtli the Czar. 

The conference of Vienna not long after is- 
sued a protocol, and also a document, called 
‘‘ a collective note,” which were followed by 
explanations and diplomatic circulars, none of 
much importance, nor calculated to operate be- 
neficially in staying the progress of hostilities. 

It was not until six o’clock on the morning 
of the 3d January 1854 that the Anglo- 
Gallic squadron entered the B’ack Sea. 

The J^nglish sliips comprised the Britannia 
120, Queen 120, Trafalgar 120, Albion 
90, Vengeance 90, Rodney 90, Agamem^ 
non 90, Bellerojihon 80, Sanspareil 70, 
Leandcr 50, Firebrand 6, Furious 16, JR/tv/ 
6, iVtygr 14, Inflexible 6, Retribution 20, 
Sampson 6, Tiger 16, Terrible 20. The French 
squadron was composed of the ViUe de Pains 
120, Valmy 120, Friedland 120, Henri IV. 
100, Jena 90, Bayard 90, CharUmagnehOf’ 
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Jupiter 86, Oomer 24, Mogador 10, Magel- 
lan 14, Sane 14, Catoti Serieuse *60, 
Mercure 18. They were accompanied by a 
few Turkish steamers, the ^Fe^^zi-Iiahri^ MS' 
d/ediS, Chehper^ Saidi Chadi^ and MahhirL 
Susuz^ each carrying about 1000 troops, and 
a large supply of ammunition and provisions 
for the army in Asia. 

At this time the Russian force in the Black 
Sea was composed of the Vanin, Tnylcc Apo- 
stles, llostilas, Smatoslnf, Solafnrd, Sviati- 
tcU, each of 120 guns; the Sultan Alnh- 
inoud, Tschorcow, Ihiel, Yagoudih, Chahry, 
Czehm, Silisfria, Catherine If., all of 80 
guns: the Midis, Kacarna, Flora, Jirahi- 
low, Misifrui, Zisopoul, Kagul, Ayatho- 
pol, of SO or 00 guns ; the three steamers, 
J3essarahia, Gromonoz, and Grosney, and 
fifteen corvettes and a few smaller vessels 
which have not been enumerated. 

Considerable as was the squadron at this 
time ill commission in the Black 8ca, under 
the command of the Russian admiral, we 
have ^ood reason to believe that the force, 
if requisite, could have been rendered still more 
imposing by the equipment of numerous large 
ships lying in ordinary in the harbour of Se« 
bastopol. 

At this conjuncture the representatives of the 
great Western Powers addressed a letter to the 
Governor of Sebastopol, announcing that the 
Aiiglo-Gallic fleet had been ordered to the 
Black Sea to protect the shores that fringe the 
Ottoman territory against any act of aggression : 
they, moreover, expressed a diplomatic hope 
that his Excellency would give such instructions 
to the Russian admirals as would prevent a 
hostile collision. 

This letter was deficient in one main essential, 
since it studiously avoided announcing that the 
combined fleet was engaged in convoying a 
Turkish squadron laden with munitions of war, 
having, moreover, undertaken to defend it 
against any attack. 

There is something in this omission which 
might be characterized by a stronger designa- 
tion than excessive caution. But this is not 
the only instance, during the negotia^ons we 
are now recording, thtft diplomacy hasSvorn a 
more than yu^tionable guise. 

One copy orthe epistle, however — such as it 
was — signed by General Baraguay (I’llillicrs, 
was entrusted to a French officer, commissioned 
to deliver it to Prince MenschikofF in person. 
That officer embarked on board ll.M.S. JHe- 
tribi^tion, whose captain (Drummond), with the 
copy bearing Lord Redclifle’s signat^'c, taking 
advantage of a dense fog, and without any 
pilol^, bcddly steamed into the very harbour of 
Mfi^stopol. Two shots were fired as a signal 
to bring-to, but they were disregarded ; where- 


upon a Russian officer, in a state of considerable 
exciteincnt, hailed the frigate from a boat, em- 
phatically announcing that no vessel of war 
could be permitted to enter the harbour, and 
that consequently the Ilvtribution inust forth- 
with retire. This requisition Captain Drum- 
mond refused to comply with until the oWeet of 
his mission had been accomplished, lie was 
then informed that the governor was not in Se- 
bastopol. The commander of the IlctribiUion 
inquired for the deputy-governor, to whom he 
delivered his despatches ; and it is said that this 
unfortunate officer was degraded to the ranks 
fur |jbrmitting an Englisli man-of-war to make 
her way without opposition into a port so jea- 
U>usly guarded. While the parlew between the 
Englisli commander and the deputy-governor 
was going on, the officers of the lletribution, 
by the aid of cameras and ])encils, took a series 
of sketches of the works of Sebastopol, and 
thus made thcmsclvrs masters of all the informa- 
tion which the liussiaiis had any interest in 
concealing. 

On the ()th January, just as the allied 
fleets had taken possession of the Black Sea in 
order to retain a “ material guarantee ” equiva- 
lent to that of the Wallachian provinces, so lu*- 
warrantably seized by the Czar, the army of 
Abdul-M(>djid on the Danube was preparing 
to prove itself worthy of the important alliance 
he had just concluded. 

llis soldiers had shewn well enough at 
Sinope that they knew how to die : at Citate 
they satisfied Europe that they knew how to 
fight. 

Tiiough, for the most part, inexperienced 
levic's, they were more than a match for the 
veterans of the Czar, many of whom had for 
years past beiiii inured to hard fighting in the 
Caucasus, while many more had seen some- 
thing of warfeue in the Hungarian campaign. 

The Russians having determined to attack 
Xaluiat, where AchmeC Pacha had resolved to 
esitablish himself in force, began to manceuvre 
so as to reduce within the narrowest limits the 
Ottoman position : they threw up also a con- 
siderable number of field-works, so as to com- 
mand almost every apjiroacli. Achmet Pacha 
felt that the moment had arrivcdiwlien it was 
incumbent iijion him to act with vigour, if he 
did not wish to break the spirit or lower the 
morale of his men. Till tlie lust moment, how- 
ever, he divulged his plans to no on^ ; nor did 
he, till till} hour had arrived, intimate his in- 
tention of giving battle at Citate, the nearest 
point to the enemy’s lines. 

Citate is little more than a village, situate 
upon a gradual slope commanding the sur- 
rounding plain, which is bounded by two 
ravines. That pii the eastern extremity is 
steep, abutting upon a lake, to the rear of 
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which is a long level tract, extending to the 
Danube. The wcst^Tii gully is less abrupt, 
and inclines gradually towards a hill behind 
the village. The main road to Kalafat lies 
in a north-westerly direction between these 
ravines. 

On a height above Citate, and to the left of 
the road, the llussians had thrown up a re- 
doubt, which subsequently had the effect of 
preserving them from absolute dt^struction. 

Achiiiet i’acha selected for this enterprise 
three i-egimcnts of cavalry (inclusive of 200 
bashi-hazouks), thirteen battalions of infantry 
(altogether 11,000 men), and twenty gunS. 

At sunset on the evening of the 5th January, 
the chosen band silently quitted Kalafat, 
reaching the village of Maglovit at eight o’clock. 
Some few found refuge* in the deserted houses, 
but the greater part bivouacked without fire 
and without shelter. The ground was covered 
with half-melted snow : the men were conse- 
quently compcjllcd to keep on foot till day- 
break, when the bugle summoned them to pro- 
ceed to the scene of the impending action. 

Two Turkish battalions were posted, with 
two guns, on the road, one in the village of 
]^aglovit, the other in tliat of Orenja, to keep 
up the communication with Kalafat. A reserve 
of seven battalions was stationed at the foot of 
the hill already alluded to, while the four other 
battalions, with six guns (under the command 
of Ismail Pacha, who led the attack), \voro 
posted somewhat in advance. The day daw ned 
fair, the air w'as clear and calm, and the sky 
cloudless. Not a llussian sentry was visible, 
from the Turkish ])osition, along the whole 
valley of the Danube : from the unbroken 
silence it might have been imagined that they 
had evacuated Citato. Six companies of light 
infantry, headed by Teylik- Bey (the nephew 
of Omar Pacha), w’ere j)ushed forward en tirail- 
leurs, They w^cre on the point of occupying 
the hill, when a heavy discharge of graj)e and 
canister plainly enough revealed the presence of 
the enemy, as well as their intention of disputing 
the position. A well-directed lire of musketry 
ensued, but the Turkish sharpshooters, sup- 
ported by four battalions of infantry and a held 
battery, opened a murderous fire on the Rus- 
sians, whose artillery was miserably served in 
comparison with that of their antagonists. They 
fought, however, with desperation ; and as the 
Turks advanced, carrying house after house at 
the bayonet’s point, the Russians disputed 
every inch with all the irenzy of despair. 
Quarter was neither asked nor given. Many 
of the Russian officers, seeing their men give 
way, actually threw themselves on the swords 
of the Mussulmans. The desperate struggle 
lasted more than four hours, occasioning a heavy 
loss on both sides. 


At noon every dwelling in the village had 
been captured, and the Russians were retreating 
in tolerable order along the road ; but they 
there found themsefres confronted by two fresh 
regiments of Turkish cavalry, which had ad- 
vanced unperceived along the ravine to the 
right of the village. Thus situated, the Rus- 
sians had no alternative but to take shelter with 
their guns behind their redoubt. They thus 
obtained a partial shelter from the Turkish 
cavalry. At this moment Ismail Pacha, who 
had had two horses killed under him, and had 
been badly wounded, yielded the command to 
Mustapha, and he, with tw'o battalions that had 
not yet been engaged, and with four field- 
pieces, hastenod to attack the redoubt, in con- 
junction with four additional battalions, each 
flanked by five guns. In half-an-hour more 
the destruction of the Russians would have been 
complete ; but at this moment the attention of 
the combatants was arrested by an occurrence 
in another part of the plain. 

As might have been expected, the intelligence 
of this engagement had already reached the 
Russians quartered in the surrounding villages, 
and reinforcements to the (»xtent of 10,000 men 
and sixteen gims, might be seen rapidly ad- 
vancing in various dir(*ctions upon the Turkish 
reserve, which was well jircpared to receive 
them. Th(; Russians \vere marching in the 
direction of Kalafat, so as to place the Turks 
between two fires. The Mussulman generals, 
however, though in a critical position, concerted 
measures well, and at the proper moment, after 
having again displayed the superiority of their 
artillery, led their gallant battalions against the 
enemy, who speedily took to flight, strewdng 
the ground with an immense quantity of arms, 
accoutrements, and ammunition. 

The Turks had now been eight hours under 
arms, besides having bivouacked, in the depth 
of winter, without fire, on the muddy ground ; 
but they w’ere still eager to attack the redoubt, 
where the Russians remained literally penned 
in like sheep. Achniet Pacha, however, sounded 
a retreat, which was executed in perfect order. 
The Turks left 338 killed on this hard fought 
field, and carried away 700 w^oundedj while 
the Ruilsian loss could liot have been less than 
1500 killed and 2000 wounded. At nightfall 
the redoubt was abandoned ; anA tfic Russians, 
after burning their dead^ completely evacuated 
Citatc, and all the other villages which had 
served them as advanced posts. 

We liave been thus particular in the details 
of this action, because it was, in fact, one of 
the most important of the campaign. The Ot- 
toman troops, elated wuth so decisive a victory 
over a detested foe, were now only anxious to 
bo led again to battle. On the 7th, 

Pacha, who had hastened to the spot ovi^SeaT- 
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ing of the achievement of this division of his 
array, gratified their wishes, and on that and 
tlie three following days engagements took place, 
each terminating in results ihvourable to the 
cause of the Sultan. Not even Russian men- 
dacity could long conceal the fact, that, with 
inferior numbers, and on an open plain, the 
Czar’s vaunted troops had been utterly discom- 
fited by men who had hitherto been contemp- 
tuously regarded as little better than an armed 
rabble. Nor had this success been achieved 
in a single skinnish only, but in a series of 
battles fought during five consecutive days. 

^ Turkey thus at once resumed her position in 
Europe as a military power, and gave earnest, 
that when the ten or twelve millions, consti- 
tuting her Christian population, shall have ac- 
cepted the offer of the Sultan to boar arms like 
their IVlahoinctan fellow-subjects, she will be 
in a position to protect herself against any 
aggression. Time of course must elapse before 
this lakes place ; but enough has been done to 
prove that the protection of England and 
Enince need not be always indispensable to the 
existence! of the Turkish empire. 

It is unnecessary for our present purpose to 
follow the hostile armies on llie Danube 
through all their operations. It will be suffi- 
cient to observe, that after the various engage- 
ments in the neighbourhood of Kalafat, Omar 
Pacha resumed the plan on which he had pre- 
viously proceeded at Giiirgevo and Oltenitza, 
the object of which -was to constrain the Rus- 
sians to detach a portion of their army in order 
to cover Bucharest. He had no desire to at- 
tempt any rasli enterprise, but prudently kept 
watch, so as to avail hiinsell of any favourable 
contingency ; bis character presenting a happy 
combination of daring and prudence. 

AVhile the events we have related were pro- 
ceeding, the war was being carried on with 
vigour on the frontier of Asia: numerous con- 
flicts took place, attended with much slaughter, 
but not with any very commensurate results. 
The most important battle was that of Ak- 
haltzik, claimed by the Russian General, Prince 
AnclronikofF, in a bombastic bulletin, as a great 
victory. Like that of Sinope, it was celejsu’ated 
at Petersbiirgh by a sol§mn Te Deum : ‘ The 
most pious Czar,” in the words of the Govern- 
ment organ, Aanking the Lord of lords for 
the success of the Russian arms in the sacred 
combat for the orthodox* faith.” (!) * 

The allied squadron in the Black Sea, after 
having escorted a Turkish squadron freighted 
with supplies to Batoum, Trebizonde, and 
Chek-*>ciil, reconnoitred the Russian fleet in 
Sebastopol, and returned to the Bosphorus. 

England and France having announced to 
^t^rld their intention of affording to Tur- 
moral and material support^ but their 
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moral aid having failed to avert the invasion 
of the Danubian provinces, the massacre of 
Sinope, or the treachery of* Austria, masked as 
it wsis under the guise of friendship, it became 
incumbent on the two Western Powers to 
abandon at once all further discussion, and to 
appc^al to the stern but iiievitsiblc arbitrament 
of the sword. 

The Queen’s declaration of war appeared in 
the Gazette of the 28tli of March : on the jirc- 
ceding day, at Paris, the Minister of State read 
to the Legislative corps a message from the Em- 
peror, announcing that the last resolution of 
the Cabinet of St. Pctershurgli had placed 
Russia in a state of war with rcs])ect to France 
— a war, the responsibility of which belonged 
entirely to the Russian Government.”' 

Great now was the activity displayed at the 
naval ports and arsenals of England and 
France. From Portsmouth and Southampton 
regiment after rogiiiient were embarked — ships 
were commissioned faster almost than they 
could be got ready for sea — and additional re- 
inforcements were despatched in all haste to 
Sir Charles Napier’s magnificent Baltic fleets 
which sailed from Spithead on the 11th of 
March.^ 

* The di visum which sailed from Spithead on the llth 
of Marcli cuinpriscHlsixtoen war steamers; of wliichtwo 
— tho Duke of WcUinylon and tho Royal George — aro 
thrw-deckers ; while three carry admirals* flags— Sit 
Charles Napier*s in tho Duke, Admiral Chad's in the 
Edinburgh, and Admiral Plmnridge’s in tho Leopard:-^ 

SCUEW LINE- OF- JiATTLK SIlIPS. 



Guns. 

Men. 

Horse-power. 

Duke of ^Y€^liugton 

]»l .. 

IlOU 

.. 780 

Rojfal George 

121 .. 

990 

.. 400 

St. Jean d*Ae.re . . 

101 .. 

900 

.. 656 

Drinceaii Uo^yal . . 

91 .. 

850 

.. 400 

Dlcnhem 

GO .. 

660 

. . 450 

Hogue . . . . 

,60 .. 

660 

.. 410 

Ajax 

58 .. 

630 

.. 450 

Edinburgh . . . . 

58 .. 

630 

.. 450 


6»0 .. 

6420 

.. 4030 

SCREW FRIGATES. 



Guns. 

Men. 

Horse-power. 

Imp^ieuee . . . . 

50 . . 

530 

.. 360 

Arrogant . . . . 

47 .. 

450 

.. 360 

Am}ditvn . . . . 

34 .. 

320 

.. 300 

Tribune^ . . . . 

30 . . 

:)00 

. . 300 


161 

1000 

1320 

PADDI.K-WHEELS. 



Guns. 

Men. 

Horse-power. 

Leojnird . . 

18 .. 

280 

.. 560 

Dragon . , . • 

6 .. 

200 

. .• 560 

Bulldog 

6 .. 

160 

. . 500 

ValoToue . • 

10 .. 

220 

.. 400 


46 

860 

2020 


The French Baltic fleet, which, under the command of 
Vice-Admiral PaTscval-ljie8chi!ncs, sailed from Brest for 
die Qulf of Finland, is composed of the following ves- 
sels : — Tage 100 gu^ AtuUrliU, screw, 100, UereuU 
100, JmmpeB 100, flO, Dugumlin 90, Infiead- 
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And now became apparent the miserable po- 
licy of those nhort-sighted economists^ who, 
some years since, prevented the organization of 
a transport service, adequate on occasions like 
the present to the emergencies of the country. 
From the lack of such a service. Government 
were obliged to charter as many vessels as they 
could procure from })rivate Companies, many 
of them v(Ty badly adapted lor the required 
purpose. Yet as much as four hundred pounds 
per day was paid ibr many of these extempo- 
rised transports. 

On the 12th March the treaty of alliance 
between England, France, and the Porte, was 
signed by the representatives of those powers. 

The treaty consists of hve articles. By the 
iirst, France and England engage to support 

Ue 90, Jhi2)frre 80, TrUient 80, Scmillante (iO, Aiidro- 
tnaque 60, Vmgtance 60, Pourguivante 50, Virginie 50, 
Zenobie 50, Psyche 40, JJarivn^ hteaiii-i'ri{rntc, 14, Phle-^ 
gethony stcam-coirctto, 10, Suuffleur, ditto, 6, and 
I/ucifer^ AigU^ and Daim^ small steamers. The Prcucli 
naval force in the Black Sea, under the command of 
Vice-Admiral llamelin, is composed of the Friedland, 
120 guns, Valmy 120, Vitte dc Paris 120, Jlenry IV. 100, 
Bayard 90, Charlemagne^ screw, 90, Jena 90, Jupiter 90, 
Marengo 80 ; steam-frigate, Gunier 16, Descartes 20, 
JZauhan 20, Mogador 8, Cacique 14, Magellan 14, Sau6 
14, Caton^ steam-corvette, 4, Serieuse^ sailing ditto, 80, 
Mercure, Olivkre, and Beaumanoir^ 20-guu brigs, Cer/^ 
lO-guii brig, Protnethh, HHalamandre^ Iteron^ and J/o- 
netie, BDiall steamers. The squadron of Vice-Admiral 
Bruat, intended to act in the Black Sea, the sea of Gal- 
lipoli, and in the £astern Archipelago, comprises the fol- 
lowing vessels : — Montebello 120 guns, Napoleon, screw, 
92, Suffren 90, Jean Barty screw, 90, ViUe de MarseiUss 
80, Alger 80, Pomoncy screw, 40, Caffarelli, steam-fri- 
gate, 14, Rowland and Prinweaguely steam -corvettes, 
eight guns each. Independently of these three squadrons, 
and of all the frigat^ or steam-corvettes assembled in 
the Mediterranean for the transport of the army to the 
East, all the naval stations in the AVest Indies, the Pa- 
cific Ocean, the Indo-China seas, and in all quartern 
where the fisheries are carried qii, have bceu rcinforcetl. 
The French navy has now on service on dificreut seas 
56.000 sailors. 

The entire French navy is at present composed of : — 
sines OF TUE lime. 

9 of 120 guns . . . . carrying 1080 guns. 

14 of 100 guns . . • . carrying 1400 guns. 

19 of 90 guns . . . . carrying 1716 guns. 

1 1 from 86 to 82 guns . . carrying 914 guns. 

53 ships. 5104 guns. 

FRIGATES. 

42 from 60 to 50 guns . . carrying 2286 guns. 

16 from 46 to 50 guns . . carrying 670 guns. 

58 frigates. 3956 guns. 

. CORVETTES. 

39 from 30 to 14 guns . . carrying 868 guns. 

BRIGS, SCHOONERS, AND CUTTERS. 

101 from 20 to 4 guns . . carrying 1066 guns. 

TRAMSrORT-CORVETTES, LIGHTERS, &C. 

39, carrying together 788 guns, and measuring 18,500 
tons. 

STEAM NAVY. 

3 ships, 20 frigates, 30 corvettes, and 64 avisos, repre- 
senting a power of 28,}50 horses. 


Turkey by force of arms until the conclusion 
of a peace which shall secure the independence 
of the Ottoman empire, and the integrity of the 
rights of the Sultan. The two protecting 
Powera undertake not to derive from the actual 
crisis, or from the negotiations which may ter- 
minate it, any exclusive advantage. By the 
second ai'ticle the Porte, on its side, pledges it- 
self not to make peace under any circumstances 
without having previously obtained the consent, 
and solicited the participation, of the two 
Powers, and also to employ all its resources to 
carry on the war with vigour. In the third 
article the two Powers promise to evacuate, 
immediately after the conclusion of the war, 
and on the demand of the Porte, all the points 
of the empire which their troops shall have oc- 
cupied during the war. By the fourth article 
the treaty remains open for the signature of tlie 
other Powers of Europe who may wish to be- 
come parties to it ; and the fifth and last article 
guarantees to all the subjects of the Porte, 
without distinction of religion, equality in the 
eye of the law, and admissibility into all em- 
ployments. To this treaty arc attaclied, as in- 
tegral parts of it, several protocols. One re- 
lates to the institution of mixed tribunals 
throughout the whole empire ; a second is re- 
lative to an advance of 20,000,000fr. jointly by 
France and England ; and a third relates to 
the colleciioii of the taxes and the suppression 
of the haratch or poll-tax, wliiclr, having been 
considered for a long time past by the Turkish 
Government as only the purchase of exemp- 
tion from military service, leads, by its aboli- 
tion, to the entrance of Christians into the 
army. 

The Russians continued to prosecute the war 
eagerly on the hanks of the J3anubc, but any 
temporary success was more than counter- 
balanced by subsequent and more brilliant 
Turkish victories. 

Geneml Luders, at the head of 50,000 men, 
succeeded in crossing the Danube, and in occu- 
pying the Dobrudsclia in force. Fatal step ! 
for a frightful pestilence, arising from the 
marshes of this unhealthy district, in a few 
weeksf^ecimated his troops, and the survivors 
were do debilitated by ^ickness and scanty fare, 
that they might have been driven into the river 
almost without the power of re.>ist.ince. 

On the 5th of May the Invalide Rtt^e pub- 
lished Vhe following veracious decree of the 
Emperor of Russia, addressed to General Osten- 
Sacken : — 

On the day when the inhabitants of Odessa, united in 
their orthodox temples, were celebrating the dcath'of the 
Sou of Goh, crucified for the redemption of mankind, the 
allies of the cncinies of His holy name attempted a crime 
against that city of peace and cuminerce, against that city 
where all Europe, in her years of dearth, has alway§ ^v' i 
open granaries. The fleets of France and Engiana bom- 
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barded for twelve hours our batteries and the liabitations 
of our peaceful citizens, as well as the inerchaiit shipping 
in the harbour. But our brave troops, led by you iii person, 
and penetrated by a profound faith in the supreme Pro- 
tector of justice, gloriously rci)ellcd Iffic attack of tlio enemy 
against the soil which, in apostolic times, relieved the 
saintly precursor of the Christian religion in our holy 
country. 

The heroic firmness and devotion of our troops, inspired 
by your example, liave been crowned with complete success, 
the city has been saved from destruction, and the enemies' 
lloets have disappeared. As a worthy recompense for so 
brilliant an action, wo send you the Order of St. Andrew. 

Nicholas. 

St. Petersburgh, April 21 (May 3). 

The governor of Moscow had caused a 
Deum to be sung in honour of the victory (f) 
gained by the Uussians at Odessa ; the fact 
being, that in consequence of the atrocious con- 
duct of the military authorities of Odessa, in 
firing upon an Eriglisli flag of truce, a division of 
English and French steam frigates ajipearcd be- 
fore Odessa. On their arrival the greatest tcirror 
pervaded tluj city. The wealthy hired all the 
post-horses to remove to the interior, and the 
inhabitants sought refuge in the neighbouring 
country ; but. the English and French steamers 
having withdrawn, after taking a survey of the 
roads, the alarm subsided, the population re- 
turned, and the shops were re-opened. On the 
21st of April, liowevcr, the appearance of 
thirtY-thr(.*e sail on the horizon created still 
greater terror, for it was evident that they were 
coming to avenge the insult above alluded to, 
and which, even at Odessa, was the subject of 
universal reprobation. The next day nothing 
could exceed the consternation, everybody being 
in constant apprehension of a catastrophe. The 
fears redoubled when, after a homhardiaciit of 
eight hours, the gunpowder magazine blow up, 
and the military stores were seen on Are. The 
sight of wounded soldioi*s brought in from the 
batUiries, and the brutality of the governor and 
his forces towards the inhabitants, were not 
calculated to allay their terror. This aflair 
produced great discouragement among the 
troops, and an excellent cflcct on the popula- 
tion, who perceived that the Russian army 
was unable to protect them ; and that, if the 
city were not reduced to ashes, it was solely 
owing to the generosity of the allied Powers. 

The satisfaction derifed from the severe pu- 
nishment thus i^miiiistercd to the Russians was, 
alas ! more than counterbalanced by the total 
loss of an English frigate (the TUjer) \215 
tons, and carrying sixteen guns. This sad dis- 
aster occurred near Odessa, on the 12tii of May, 
in consequence of lier taking the ground while 
in chase of two small Russian vessels. The 
wreck was attended with the death lier gal- 
lant captain (Giflard) and a midshipman, and 
the loss of her crew of 226 men ; for, being 
:•^^5l%cked while lying in an utterly defenceless 
condition, they had no choice but to surrender. 


A division of the Black-Sea fleet, consisting ^ 
of seventeen vessels, continued to watch the 
harbour of Sebastopol ; while the British 
cruisers speedily captured every vessel that 
candied the Russian flag. Another division, 
composed of nine stcamci'S, was despatched to 
the Circassian coast, to aid in the destruction 
of the Russian forts, and to open a communica-^ 
tion with Scliamyl. Partly in consequence of 
this movement, the Russians were compelled to 
evacuate all their positions, from Batoiiin to 
Anapa, a distance of 200 leagues, and burning 
most of their forts, they retired into Kutais. 
The Gircassians thereupon made a descent, and 
surprised and captured 15,000 prisoners in 
Sukkum Kaleh. , 

On the 18th May the Cliarleinatjmy Atjamem^ 
noiiy Morfadory I£i<ihflycry and Sampson, bom- 
barded liedout-Kaieh, sparing only the Custom- 
house and quarantine establishment. They then 
returned to Chouroucksu, and landed BOO troops 
at Rcdout-Kaleh. These, supported by 300 
English and French, pursued the Russians, in 
number about 2000, who fell back on Kutais, 
which was speedily captured. 

On the 1st June Admimls Diindas and 
Hameliii declared all the mouths of the . 
nube to be strictly blockaded, in order to cut oil’ 
all supplies from the Russian army in the Do- 
briulscha. Shortly after, the English steam- 
frigates bombarded the forts at Sulina, and 
captured the commander, with all his men and 
guns. A sad loss was experienced by the 
British fleet, on this occasion, in the death of 
Captain Hyde Parker, of the Firebrand, who, 
while proceeding on an exploring expedition 
up tlic Danube, was fired upon from a stockade 
fort, thought to have been abandoned. Tlie 
gallant officer, landing with his men to storm 
it, full — shot through the heart by a ritte- 
ball. 

While prize after prize continue to arrive, in 
rapid succession, at Portsmouth and in the 
Thames, English troops, of all denominations, 
w'ore ‘‘mustering in hot haste” at Gallipoli, 
Scutari, and Varna, Lord Raglan, as Com- 
mander-iii-Chief, occupying, in the Awt instance, 
the palace so recently tenanted by the Russian 
Ambassador at Constantinople. ^ 

On the 14th Juno the Duke of Cambridge, 
with his staff, the brigade of Guards, and the 
Highland brigade (42d, 79th, and 93d, regi- 
ments), arrived at Varna, wliere a numerous 
Anglo-French army was already encamped. It 
is probable that the unexpected and retrograde 
movement of the Russians upon the Pruth — 
intelligence of which reached the allied generals 
about this time — occasioned a deviation from 
the plan of operations originally contemplated, 
as it obviated tho necessity of .any active co- 
operation with Omar Pacha’s army on the 
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Danube. An expedition upon a gigantic scale 
was, however^ planned, its supposed destination 
being the Crimea Jind Sebastopol. It had been 
well, for many reasons, that so long a period 
had not been passed in inactivity at Varna, for 
sickness was making sad havoc among the 
officers and in the ranks ; and the regiments 
which left England only a few weeks before in 
full licalth and vigour, now presented a pitiable 
contrast to their former condition. The French 
had sudered still more ; for, besides the loss of 
seven thousand men during their brief but ill- 
advised encampment in the Dobriidscha, they 
were burying, for many weeks, more tlygin 100 
daily ; and the effect of this visilation was 
telling fearfully upon the spirits of the sur- 
vivors. ' 

Nor had the Baltic fleet, though in a much 
more temperate! climate, escaped the scourge 
of cholera. We may mention, as a curious 
fact, that tlie sailing vessels experienced a happy 
immunity from the pestilence. 

The result of the Baltic operations may be 
given in a few words. Tlie vaunted fleet of 
the Czar, outnumbering that of the allied pow- 
ers, has been detained in captivity at lleLsing- 
fors and Cronstadt, declining alike every offer 
"^f battle, and iin; Ide to stay the devastation 
that has been cllVcte*! along the Finnish shore 
of the Bothnian Gulf. Scarcely a Uussian 
merchant-vessel has escaped the vigilance of 
our cruisers, and the whole line of her coasts, 
up to the shoals of Kettle Island, have been 
shew'ii to })e at the mercy of tlie allies. In a 
national point of view there has not been much 
to boast of in the acliievcments of so stupendous 
a fleet. But there have been individual acts of 
valour as bright as any that adorn the pages of 
our naval history. Prominent among these is 
the exploit of the Arroijant and Ifarla, 

While the Ari^ogant was reconnoitring Hango 
Bay she was joined by the Heda, 6 guns, 
commanded by Captain Hall, so well known 
for his services in the Chincisn war. Early on 
the morning of the 20th May they came 
within range of a battery, against which tlie 
Hecla opened fire, u hicli was quickly returned. 
The Arrofjant aided the Heduy and dispersed 
the defenders of the fort;, blowing gun-carriages 
to fragments and dismounting the guns. The 
town of Eckness was descried, and the ships 
having been joined by the Dannflessy the Arro~ 
ffant ran up alongside of a bark, took her in 
tow, and steamed away with her. The ships 
were studded with Minic balls. The Ai'rogant 
had one man shot through the heart, and 
another, badly w^ounded, lived only till next day. 
The Hecla lost one man. Captain Hall landed 
with his marines, and hoisted an iron gun into 
his boat, wdiich he placed on board the Ileda. 
They joined the fleet on the 21st. The com- 


mander-in-chief telegi'aphed, Well done, Ar~ 
rofjant and HedaJ* 

But these successes were followed by a re- 
verse sufficient toycast a shade upon their career 
of triumph. 

Admiral Pluniridge^s flying squadron of 
paddle steamers, consisting of the Leopard, the 
Vulture, the Odin, and the Valorous, had been 
up the (Julf of Finland, and had destroyed 
forty-five vessels, of from 1200 tons to 100 
tons, and .£5100,000 worth of tar, timber, salt- 
petre, and tallow. On the 7th June the Vul- 
ture and Odin were sent in Gamla-Karleby, 
((H'eK) north,) where they had to anchor live 
miles from the town. Their boats were sent in 
under the command of the first lieutenant (Mr. 
Charles Wise) of the Vulture, who was sur- 
prised bv a large force of regular troops, armed 
with rifles and field guns, wholly concealed 
and protected by strong wood stores, so that 
not a man was seen, luc consequence was, a 
murderous onslaught. The loss from the Vul- 
ture was one man killed and one wounded, 
and a jiadtllc-box boat, with one master (Mr, 
Murjihy), twenty -seven men, and the boat^s 
34-pounder cai ronado, ‘‘ missing, captured, or 
sunk.'^ The loss from the Odin was three 
officers killed and three men. Fii*st-lieu tenant 
Lew is, R.M., one midshipman, and fifteen men, 
were wounded. The wounded wore all out of 
danger. 

liut the most important operation in this 
quarter was the attack, on the 15th August, 
upon Bomarsund, since it proved unanswerably, 
not, as some of our contemporaries have erro- 
neously and com))laceiJt1y affirmed, that wooden 
vessels can cope satisfactorily with granite 
walls, but that the heavy artillery with which 
English ships are now provided can dismantle 
or demolish a battery at a distance far greater 
than ordinary guns can carry. Scaredy any 
of the ships came -within range of the forts, but 
deliberately pounded them to powder from a 
disuincc of a mile and a half, as securely as 
though they had been practising at targets. 
The following are the details of this important 
ca])turc : — 

The disembarkation of the troops took place 
on the morning of the ^th August. The land- 
ing-])lacc chosen was a bay about three miles 
broad, to the south-west of thi; f^rts, and at a 
distance of 2500 yards from the western fort 
(called ®Fort Tzee). *A Russian earthwork, 
carrying six guns, had been placed on the east- 
ern promontory of tliis bay ; but this battery 
was dismounted by tlie fire oftXieAmphioh and 
Phlegethon. Meantime, ll,000men were landed 
in the space of three hours and a half. The Rus- 
sians made no attempt to oppose the operation. 
The British and French marines, 600 of each 
flag, were conveyed to the north of the fort?,*" 
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ftnd landed behind them. The next four days 
were employed in preparing for the attack. 
The position of the batteries was Eclected, sand- 
bags and gabions were prepared, and the sailors 
brought up with great labour some long 
d2-pounders, which were placed 800 yards from 
the round fort. On the 13th, the fire of the 
French battery opened on Fort Tzee, and the 
bombardment was sustained in the most bril- 
liant manner fbr twenty-six hours. A remark- 
able fact is, that this French battery consisted 
of only four lO-pounders and four mortal’s — a 
force quite inadequate to breach a granite tower : 
three of the enemy’s guns were dismounted 
through the embrasures, and the dre of the 
French rifles on these apertures was so severe, 
that the Russians had difliculty in loading thc>ir 
rans, and suffered most severely. This accounts 
for the large proportion of the enemy killed and 
wounded in Fort Tzee. Eventually this part 
of the work was taken by the French Chasseurs, 
on the morning of the 14th, by a couj) de main. 
Meanwhile the British battery, under the orders 
of General Jones, w'as in process of construc- 
tion — a work of greater time and difficulty, be- 
cause it consisted of 32-pounder guns dragged 
up from the ships. This battery was manned 
by marine artillerymen : their practice was ex- 
cellent, and in eight hours and a half one side 
of the tower was knocked in. The effect of 
the bleaching batteries erected by General Ba- 
raguay d’lJilli^rs against the principal fort was 
not tried, because the place capitulated b(?fore 
the attack had been carried to the last extremi- 
ties. In fact, it was wholly untenable from the 
moment that the round forts commanding the 
rear of the position were in the hands of the allies. 

In the fort taken by the French the Russian 
loss consisted of fifty killed, twenty wounded, 
and thirty-five prisoners; on the side of the 
French, Lieutenant Noulftj and two Chasseurs 
were killed : 115 Russians were made prisoners. 
The lion. George Wrottesley, Lieutenant of 
the Royal Engineers, was killed. Captain 
Ramsay, of Her Majesty’s ship Hogue y w’as 
slightly wounded. One of the English marines 
was also killed. Several French soldiers Avere 
killed by mistake, in an accidental encounter 
during tl\c night. Two screw guard-ships, the 
Hogue and the Edinburgh, and steamers, bom- 
barded the foAs for five hours, throwing their 
shot with great effect fregn a distance 3000 
yards. 

The large fortress did not surr(3ndcr till the 
Kith. General Bodisco and the Vice-Governor 
Turuhieltn, with the whole garrison of 2000 
men (the materiel and provisions), became pri- 
soners of war, and were sent on board tfic ficet. 

The two forts taken were blown up. The main 
^.fortress was much injured. The loss of the 
allies is put at 120 killed and wounded. 


The Russian officials arc reported to have 
taken to flight, pursued by the peasantry. A 
proclamation w’as read in eleven parishes, by 
order of General Baraguay d’Hillicrs, freeing 
the Aland Islands from Russian dominion, and 
placing them under the protection ol the West- 
ern Powers. 

Many pages might readily be filled, wero 
we to enter into the minute dejtails of all the con- 
flicts that have taken place during the past five 
months upon the Danube alone. Compelled, as 
we are, to pass over in silence all these passages 
of arms, our present sketch would be imperfect, 
did we vefrain from alluding to the memorable 
defence of Silistria, by far the most brilliant 
incidcuit of the war. ^ 

llie town of Silistria is situate on low ground, 
and is surrounded by a wall, and crowned with 
forts. In 1828 there was a height which com- 
manded the town, and which rendered its cap- 
ture much less difficult. The Turks, how- 
ever, have taken the precaution to construct 
on it a considerable fortress, the Modjidie. 
As the Russians did not carry on the sic'gc in a 
regular manner, they required from (50,()00 to 
70, (XX) men to invest it. The attack com- 
menced on the 11th of May. As they held a. 
few small islands in the Danube, and, besides,' 
as the side of the town which looks to the 
river is the weakest, they succeeded in esta- 
blishing a bridge, by which they were en- 
abled to throw on the right bank of the river 
24,(X)0 men. All their efforts were directed 
towards the fort Arab-tabia, which they unsuc- 
cessfully bombarded for nineteen days. Mussa 
Pasha, Coininander-in-Chief (formerly a pupil 
of the Artillery School of Metz^, made a 
sorticy which completely succeeded, and in 
which the Russians had a great number of 
men killed and woynded. The assault was 
attempted throe times, but the Russians were 
always repulsed with loss. The amount of the 
killed is not accurately known. 

During the attack made on Silistria on the 
21)th, the Russians had 180 men killed and 
380 wounded. Both parties displayed inde- 
scribable animosity. Lieutenant-Gei.*eral Syl- 
van fell at the head of his troops. Colonel 
Fostanda arid Count Orlofl’, the son o^ the Ad- 
jutant-General of the lilmperor, were wounded. 
The latter was shot through the eye, and subse- 
quently died. 

The Russian General of Infantry, Soltikoff, 
also died of his wounds ; and his aide-de-camp, 
who was wounded by his side, underwent the 
amputation of his right arm. 

On the evening of the 29th May, at six 
o’clock, a Russian division made a still more 
vigorous assault upon the entrenchments. 

Three storming parties of 10,000 men each 
were formed, witli a battalion of engineer- 
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sappers, with fascines and scaling laddera, at 
their head. Before the men set to work they 
were addressed by Prince Paskiewitch, who 
urged them to exertion, as, if they did not 
succeed in taking the fortress, he should be 
obliged to keep back their I'ations.” After 
this encouragement, two corps proceeded to- 
wards the forts of Arab-tabia and Yelanli : the 
third corps was to act as a reserve. After a 
terrific cannonade the storming parties ad- 
vanced, but were received by the Turks with 
such a well-directed fire, that for a time they 
made but little progress. The Russians, how- 
ever, fought bravely, and having managed to 
scale the breastwork of one of the batteries, a 
regular hand-to-hand fight took place. . At 
last the Turks were victorious, and the unfor- 
tunate besiegera were knocked into the ditch 
with the butt-ends of the Turkish muskets. 
The Russians had evidently lost courage, and, 
when they returned to the attack^ it was only 
because they were forced to do so by their 
officers. When there was literally no more 
fight in the men, a retreat was sounded, and 
the Russians carried oif as many of their dead 
and wounded as they could. The Turks, after 
viitheir enemies had retired, picked up 1500 
dead bodies, a great number of guns, swords, 
drums, musical instruments, and the colours of 
a battalion. Hussein Bey, the commander of 
the two forts, displayed the most daring cou- 
rage, as did a Prussian and two English 
officers. 

Three mines were sprung before Silistria, 
without doing any damage to the walls. The 
Russian storming columns were prepared to 
mount the expected breach, but were attacked 
on three sides by the Turks. A fearful 
slaughter took place, and the Russians fled in 
terrible disorder. Tlire^} Russian Generals, 
one of whom was General Schilders, were se- 
verely wounded^ and all the Russian siege 
works totally destroyed. 

The continued bombardment, besides demo- 
lishing every house in Silistria, had reduced the 
fort of Arab-tabia to such a mere heap of ruins, 
that it could not have held out for four-aiid- 
twenty hours longer. Yet so discomfited were 
the enemy by their last repulse, that on the 
following day they raised the siege and beat a 
precipitate I'ctrcat. Mussa Pasha, the gallant 
defender, was unfortunately killed by the frag- 
ment ot)a shell, almost the last that was fired 
against the devoted town. 

This reverse at Silistria, coupled with the 
adverse issue of negotiations with Vienna, led 
to the evacuation of the Principalities by the 
Russian forces, who shortly after hastily aban- 
doned Bucharest, and retreated, exhausted, dis- 
pirited, and demoralized, upon the line of the 
Prutb, retaining, however, the strongholds of 


Matchin, Isaktchi, andTultcha; so that, in fact, 
the possession of the Lower Danube is in their 
hands, the communication of Austria with the 
Black Sea is interrupted, and the navigation 
closed. 

Though, as a contemporary has observed — 

The cumbrous machine of the Russian army has broken 
down when brought into active working, and the inex- 
haustible resources, the world-famed diplomacy, and the 
troops to bo counted by millions, are not likely to protect 
their owner from bankruptcy and defeat. On the other 
hand, the Western Powers have as yet struck no success- 
ful blow ; a spell seems to hang over all their efforts ; and 
even though Sebastopol aud Helsingfors may fall, it is 
likely that the humiliation of the Czar will be chieily due 
to the failure of his own movements, the depreciation of 
Russian currency, the stoppage of trade in Riga and 
Odessa, aud the distress wliidi must visit every class 
from the failure of their accustomed support. Yet what 
has been gained during the war is immense. Whether 
individual plans have been successful or fruitless — whctlicr 
the predictions aud prophecies have been fulfilled or fal- 
sified — yet a comparison between the position which 
Russia held twelve mouths ago, and that which she holds 
now, is enough to shew that the year has uot been speut 
in vain. Russia may be unassailable, but she may perish 
in her assaults ou others. 

We have now brought our summary down 
to the departure of the Anglo-French expedi- 
tion from Varna : from that period the record 
of the war becomes the history of the day. 

On the 4th September, (iOO vessels sailed 
from Varna, bearing the combined army of 
60,000 in the direction of Sebastopol : at the 
same time intelligence was received by the 
commanders of a signal victory obtained by 
Schainyl at Tiflis, over the Russians under 
Prince BebutofF. They lost on this occasion 
many men and horses, seven guns, 3000 tents, 
all their ammunition, baggage, provisions, and 
retreated in some disorder from Kutais and 
Kars to Tiflis. 

On the 14th Sept., 58,000 men were safely 
landed at Eupatoria, about forty-live miles 
N. W. of Sebastopol. They subsequently ad- 
vaneed some distance inland without meeting 
with any opposition. 

The place of debarkation had many advan- 
tages. It is a small town, containing only 
4000 inhabitants, weakly defended by a gar- 
rison of about 12,000 men, and in no condition 
to resist an invasion .such as this. The com- 
mandci’s had intended in the first place to have 
thrown up entrenchments sufiicicutly strong to 
secure^the place ; butjiavirig experienced no re- 
sistance, the troops marched at once towards 
their destination. In this march they proceeded 
for about eleven miles, along a slip of land, 
having on their left the salt lake, Sasik, and the 
sea on their right. The coast is unfavourable 
for conSructing a place of arms ; one therefore 
was established nearer Sebastopol. 

The country traversed is feilile, and well 
supplied with water by three rivers, the Alma, 
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the Katcha, and the Bclbck.' On the left, 
or southern bank of the latter stream, the first 
obstacles encountered were the outworks re- 
cently thrown up by the Russians, and an old 
star fort. Having surmounted these, the 
allies found themselves in possession of the 
high ground commanding tlie rear of the do- 
fiiiices on the northern shore^ of the inlet, and 
they were scarcely adapted to resist a strong 
attack. 

As the Black-Sea expedition was departing 
from Varna for the Crimea, the Baltic fleet, or 
the greater part of it, received orders to “ bear 
up ” for England, all further intention of strik- 
ing a decisive blow in the North having for the 
present season been given up. 

It will have been seen from this brief and 
necessarily imperfect sketch, that the war thus 
undertaken by Russia was purely an aggressive 
war ; was preceded-by wanton provocation and 
by territorial encroachment ; that the occupa- 
tion and assumed protectorate of the Princi- 
plities by the Czar is at an end ; tliat his claim 
to the protection of the members of the Greek 
Church in Turkey is at least suspended ; that 
England and France retain possession of the 
Black Sea, while the chain of forts along its 
shores, which, during half a century, the Rus- 
isan government has erected, at a vast expense. 


against the Circassians, have been razed ; and 
that the question of the navigation of the 
Danube is still undecided. 

There is little doubt but that, ere these pages 
are in tvpe, the blow now impending over Se- 
bastopol will have been struck with crushing 
efteef. With the loss of the mighty stake 
Avhich Russia has at issue there— a fleet, an 
army, a fortress, and a province — her power in 
Asia will be crumbled. That brilliant conquest 
achieved, the two great Powers of the West 
will win over to their cause the adhesion of those 
feeble States, whose timidity now keeps them 
aloof frqjn the stniggle in which we are engaged, 
but whose influence may yet bo beneficially 
exerted in quelling the surrounding tumult. 

Wc cannot better conclude these observations 
than by quoting the opinion expressed by Lord 
Lyndhurst in his memorable speech in the 
House of Lords on the 19th June; — 

“I mny venture te say titgolMy," were his words, 
“ that unless compelled by the most unforeseen and dis- 
astrous circumstances, we ou[;ht not to make ])earu until 
we havo destroyed the Knssian fleet in the Ulack Moa, 
and rased the fortifications by which it is protected. As 
long as Russia possesses that fleet, and retains that posi- 
tion, it will be idle to talk of the independence of the 
Sultan : Russia will continue to hold Turkey in subjec- 
tion, and compel her to yield obedience to her will.” 
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bilitrta : the Jlistory of tjie oldest known JRocIts contnininff Organic llemaias. 
By Sir R, I, Muiichison. London : Murray. 


GnOLOdY, tljoujrli posscssinjif no method of its 
own, and ohJii^tnl in consequence to borrow its 
procedures from the primary sciences of astro- 
nomy, jdiysics, chcmi'^try, and |)hysiology, has, 
ever since' its origin, commanded a large* share 
of public attention. Embracing phenomena of 
vast extent, and carrying the mind back to 
cpoclis so remote, that in comparison the 
‘‘ cTcation of man is an event of ycstciday,'* it 
appeals to the imagination no less forcibly* than 
to the understanding, and arouses the curiosity 
even of the most hardened utilitarian. ]Jven 
the persecutions which it has sulFered from men 
anxious to revive the tragedies of the Convent 
of Minerva, and the Campo di Fiore, hut com- 
pelled by the s])irit of the age to adopt calum- 
nies and insinuations as a clieap substitute for 
the rack and the stake, have been unable to 
chock its develojunent. To the rapid and suc- 
cessful progress of geology we, as a nation, 
have powerfully contributed. Perhaps no 
country has j)roduced an equal array of ori- 
■ginal observers in this branch of the study of 
nature, nor afForded a greater niimbor of typical 
examples of interesting formations. In the 
work before us Sir R. I. Murchison gives an 
able and condensed resume of his former la- 
bours, together with much additional matter, 
the fruit of recent discoveries. In the intro- 
ductory cha])ter we find sonic able remarks on 
the primitive condition of our globe, the author 
being of opinion that geological research has 
decidedly confirmed the view,— founded on as- 
tronomical and physical analogies, — of an ele- 
vated tcm|)eratun*, which, maintaining the planet 
in a liquid state, enabled it to assume the form of 
a spheroid of revolution.” In the slnicture of 
the oldest massive crystalline rocks, we are 
told, the geologist has clear proofs of the elFtJcts 
of intense heat. “ This original crust of the 
earth” — formed by the gradual cooling of its 
surface — was subsequently, we may believe, 
broken up by protruded masses, which, issuing 
in a melted condition, constituted the axes and 
centres of mountain chains. Each great igneous 
eruption gave out substances that, on cool- 
ing, became solid rocks, which, when raised 
into the atmosphere, constituted lands that were 
exposed *T.o innumerable wasting agencies, and 
thus afForded materials to be spread out as de- 
posits upon the shores and bed of the ocean.” 
Not only are numerous rocks evidently of ig- 
neous origin, but many others, such as mica- 
ceous schists, quartr.osc rocks, clay slates and 
limestones, originally deposited as sediments 
under water, have undergonet a metamorphosis 


from the action of intense heat, and assumed 
a crystalline texture. Rocks have been 
tracked from districts where the mechanical 
and subaqueous origin of the beds is obvious, 
and from the latter to localities Avhere the same 
strata are wholly unchanged, and contain 
organic remains. Transitions are thus seen 
from compact quartz rock, in which the grains 
of silica arc scarcely discoverable with a 
powerful lens, to strata in which the sandy, 
gritty, and pebbly particles bespeak clearly 
that the whole range was originally accumu- 
lated under water.” Changes such as this, as 
the author judiciously observes, extending over 
wide tracts of country, indicate the action of 
forces far more vast and intense than the mere 
proximity of eruptive matter, or any volcanic 
phenomena as now exhibited on our globe. 
More extended and' profound investigations, 
analytical and synthetical, into the constitution 
of rocks, will douhtl(;ss shed a great additional 
light upon the circumstniices of their forma- 
tion, and the part played by heat and electri- 
city in the mighty work. This doctrine of a 
former fluid and incandescent state of the 
earth, is, hesich's, generally consiihjred to be 
supported by the increase of temperature per- 
ceived on dcs(j(*nding into the interior. Ncv(;r- 
theless, the constancy and univereality of this 
increase has been denied by some observers, 
who maintain that the rise of temperature, in- 
stead oF continually accelerating, as it un- 
doubtedly should, on the su])position of a 
“ central fire,” decreases after a certain depth 
has been attained. Should these observations 
be confirmed, some other hy]>othesis will be 
needed, to account for tlie undeniable traces of 
igneous action, and for the volcanic phenomena 
still oxhilnted. Some spcculatoi's, considering 
the vast amount of pota'<h, soda, lime, baryta, 
&c., present upon the surficc of the earth in 
rocks, soils, water, and organic matter, have 
considered, that in the formation of tiiesc oxides 
from their metallic radicals, heat must have 
been developed sufficient to account for all the 
phenomena of fusion presentcA hf ancient for- 
mation^ and that volf'anic eruptions are pro- 
duced when water penetrates to some deep- 
lying bed of these combustible substances. 
But what warrant have we for believing that 
all the soda or lime in the world ever existed 
in a metallic state ? Is it not quite as rational 
to suppose that their primitive condition was 
that of combination? To isolate the various 
elements — if elements they be — to exhibit them 
in a state of purity, is the work of man, not of 
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nature. It were highly desirable, meanwhile, 
that the eaith's crust should be explored to a 
far greater depth than lias hitherto been the case. 
There are many questions regarding metallic 
deposits which admit of no other solution. 

It is not, however, with these primeval 
epochs, nor with questions so hypothetical, 
that our author is engaged. His object is, to 
mark the most ancient strata in which tlie 
proofs of sedimentary or aqueous action are 
still visible; to note the geological position of 
those beds which in various countries exliibit 
the hrst ascertained signs of life ; and to develop 
the succession of deposits, when i\pt obscured 
by metamorphism, that belong to such pro- 
tozoic zones. Geology lias revealed to us, 
that, during cycles long anterior to the creation 
of the human race, whole races of animals — 
each group adapted to the physical conditions 
in which they lived — were successively created 
and exterminated. The most ancient formation 
in which organic remains have been recog- 
nised is the Silurian. At one period this 
jiriority was assigned to the old red sand- 
stone, below which all deposits were con- 
sidered devoid of traces of animal and vege- 
table life, and consequently incapable of classi- 
fication. Our author first, in 1831, in examin- 
ing the rocjks of Hereford, liadnor, and 
Shropshire, found grey strata rising from be- 
neath the old red sandstone, nnd containing 
fossils perfectly distinct from any her(?tofore 
recognised. They rec(jived the name Silurian 
from a tribe anciently inhabiting the district 
explored. On closer iiivcstigalion, tliey have 
been divided into two groups, an upper and 
lower, the latter of which chronicles in its 
stony pages the earliest dawn of organic life upon 
our globe. The author considers it proved that, 

during the formation of the sediments which 
compose the <Tust of the earth, the animal 
kingdom has been at least three times entirely 
renovated, the secondary and tertiary periods 
having each been as clearly characterized by a 
distinct fauna as the primeval series.” 

In the following chapters the author traces flie 
great characteristics of the Silurian formation 
wherever it has been recognised, besides giving 
brief notices of the thre» overlying groups of 
the primary period, the Devonian (old red), 
Carboniferous,® and Permian. In the time 
which has elapsed since SJr R. Murchisoji first 
commenced his labours, his views have been 
confirmed by investigations in Russia, l}o- 
hemia, Saxony, Spain, Portugal, Sardinia, 
North Africa, the north-west of Asia, the 
Altai, Hindostan, Australia, and America. 
European Russia and the Scandinaviaif penin- 
sula may be considered to offer the most typical 
example of the formation. Undisturbed by 
those outbursts of igneous action which have 


been so frequent in our island, the primeval 
strata arc there spread over a larger extent of 
surface, and in regular succession. Startling 
as it may seem to the young geologists, the 
hillocks of slightly coherent mud, marl, and 
sand, near St. Petersburgh, are truly of the 
same age as some of the hard slaty mountains 
of North Wales — a fact which geological re- 
searches have estahlislied, by proving tiiat the 
deposits of the two countries contain a similar 
group of organic remains, and occupy the 
same relative place in the scries of formations 
which compose the crust of the globe.” In 
North Aincj'ica, strata of common sandstone, 
shale, and limestone, have, further westward, 
becij converted into ci'ystalline rocks, especially 
along those numerous ancient cracks in the 
crust of the earth through wliich igneous 
matter has been evolved. 

The outward aspect of the Silurian rocks 
varies exceedingly. In Russia they form wide 
plains or low table-lands. In other countries 
they have been upheaved into mountains, 
which, when composed of schists, have a 
rounded outline. But when heat has meta- 
morphosed the schists into dense slate, the 
sandstones into quartz rock, and the earthy ... 
limestone into crystalline marble, then tower- 
ing peaks and abrupt gorges are prevalent. 
At the base of the Silurian strata lie formations 
w'hich, though sedimentary in their origin, con- 
tain no relies of organic life, and were evi- 
dently formed at epochs when the temperature 
of the earth wa.s too high to permit the exist- 
ence of animation. One of the most interest- 
ing localities for the geological student is that 
tract of Shropshire around the village of 
Shelve and the Conidon mountain, extending 
from the west of tljo Sliper stones into Mont- 
gomery. Here nearly the whole series of 
strata observable in North Wales is exhibited 
on a small scale. 

In contact with volcanic rocks, the loose 
shales are often converted into a ** complete 
pocelianite, with surfaces as smooth as the 
finest lithographic stone.” A recent and actual 
proof of such conversion, as wo are informed 
in a note, has been aHbrded near Dudley, in 
Staffordshire, when the spontaneous vid long- 
continued combustion of coal in abandoned 
mines has produced in tlie shales and sand- 
stones of the coal measures a variety of burnt 
earths, which arc of divers colours, sqme of 
them resembling riband jasper.” Among the 
Silurian schists hardened by contact with 
eruptive rocks, films of anthracite have been 
found, whicli occasionally mislead the credu- 
lous to search for coal, of course unsuccess- 
fully. Workings of this kind are not unfre- 
iient in North Wales. It is in such eruptive 
istricts that the slhty masses arc most metal- 
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lifcrous, Sulphurct of iron abounds and im- 
pregnates the waters. Lea<l and copper mines 
are of frequent occurrence, and in South Wales 
we find the old iloman gold diggings of 
Gogofan, west of Llandovery. In other parts 
of the British islands the Silurian formation, 
though extensive, is less clearly defined than in 
Wales and the adjacent English counties. In 
Cornwall the metaroorphotic action has been 
exceedingly powerful and varied, and the 
natural series is frequently inverted. In Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland, and the adjacent tracts 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire, the Silurian strata 
attain a high development. « 

The south of Scotland is eminently Silurian. 
In Ireland, bands of those formations extend 
through Wicklow and Wexford, and occur on 
the western coast in Connemara. 

The whole vertical thickness of the Silurian 
strain, together with the azoic sedimentary 
rocks upon wdiich they lire based, is not less 
than 5(3, (X)0 feet, or upwards of ton miles. 

The organic remains of those strata are ani- 
mal, and exclusively aquatic. Many kinds of 
zoophytes, corallines, erynoids, cystideiins, (re- 
sembling the sea-urchins of more reeeiit periods), 
^have been detoetod, together with some star- 
fish. Among mollitsks we find numerous bra- 
chiopeds (Ortliis), gasteropeds (Euompbalas 
Mnrehisonia,) cephalopeds (Ortlioceras). J^er- 
haps the most characteristic roinains of the 
Silurian rocks arc, however, the Trilobites, of 
which fifty-one species have been recognised. 
The foot marks in the lower Silnrian rocks of 
North America, originally supposed to have 
been made by tortoises, have, upon closer ex- 
amination, been refoired by Professor Ow'en to 
crustaceans, which appear to have been the 
highest type of animal life in this early jioriod. 
Not a single vertebrated, animal has been dis- 
covered in the lower members of the Silurian 
system, in any part of the w^orld yet examined. 
The upper Silurian rocks exhibit a somewhat 
different fauna : nevertheless, one hundred spe- 
cies, common to both, have been collected in 
the British islands alone. The largest crusta- 
cean of this period is Pterygotus problematicus, 
which attained the length of four feet. In the 
highest s^atum alone a few fishes have been 
discovered, the most ancient types of their 
race, and of all vertebrate animals. Upon the 
Silurian formation follows the Devonian. The 
former was originally deposited at the bottom 
of the sea as a dark grey-coloured mud. The 
Devonian was red and sandy, the waters at this 
period bein^ tinctured with the oxides of iron. 
This formation attains its grandest development 
in Britain in the Vans of Brecon, where it 
reaches the height of 2860 feet above the level 
of the sea, and interposes with a vertical 
measurement of 10,0(X) feet between the 


Silurian and the carboniferous strata, an extent 
hitherto unequalled in any other region. In 
the north of .Scotland the same formation is 
very widely extended, the old red being, as 
Hugh Miller apply terms it, the frame in which 
tlic crystalline rocks arc set. Here occurs that 
remarkable winged fish, the Pterichthys and 
the Ccphalaspis, an apparent link between 
fishes and crustaceans, and the uncouth Coccas- 
teue. The oldest knowm reptile, Telerpeton 
clginense, was also found in these formations, on 
the south side of Murray Frith. 

A true land plant, probably the oldest coni- 
fer ever seen, has been detected by Hugh Mil- 
ler. TJio uppermost mcmlxu's of the series in 
Ireland, Shetland, and Devonshire, contain 
land plants in abundance, such as tree-ferns and 
calami tcs. The most ancient fresh- water shells 
are met with about the same period. 

Next in the ascending order comes the enr- 
hoiiiferous system, characterized by the first 
abundant remains of teri’estrial vegetation — the 
material from 'which coal has been elaborated. 
The total number of vegetable species ascer- 
tained as belonging to this era is 0-34, of which 
772 are Cryptogamons. Two kinds of coal- 
beds have Ix'cn recognised, which must Jiavc 
had different origins. In the one class, ns in 
South Wales and Durham, wo find only vast ac- 
cMimiilations of terrestrial, lacustrine, or fiuvia- 
tilc life. Thus in South Wales, “ where the 
coal measures are estimated to attain the great 
thickness of 12,()(X) feet, and one hundred coal- 
beds arc intercalated at vai'ious levels, we have 
undeniable (widence of successive terrestrial 
conditions, each of these coal scams having 
beneath it a band of sandy shale, called under- 
clay, and abounding in Stigrnaria, or the roofs 
of Sigillaria, one of the plants out of which coal 
has been generated. Mr. Logan demonstrated 
that the under-clay ” of the miner was the real 
soil of a primeval marsh or jungle.” 

In all such cases the mineral resulted from 
the fogsilization on ancient jungles. It may 
fairly be inferred that this conversion of vege- 
tables into coal took place at a period in the 
formation of the crust of the earth when very 
different physical conditions prevailed, and 
when a warmer and «morc equal, though not 
hot climates, pervaded our islands. The sup- 
position of many and succcssi'Ce aubsidences of 
vast swampy jungles between the level of the 
waters^^best explains liow the different vege- 
table masses became covered by beds of sand 
and mud, so sis to form the sandstones and 
shales of such coal-fields. But the presence 
of sea shells simongst other coal beds points to 
an origik totally different. Here we must sup- 

S ose, that ancient streams — ^like the present 
[ississippi and other large river8-*-flowed 
through groves and low Ian£; and mud banks. 
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transported great quantities of trees^ leaves, and 
roots entangled in earth, and deposited them at 
the bottom of adjacent estuaries, or carried 
them e» into the open Va." The most 
remarkable example of this kind is the coal- 
field of Donetz, in the steppes of Southern 
Russia. Corals, molluscs, a few trilobites, and 
insects, occur in the carboniferous strata. The 
first true land shell has also been recognised 
here. Two species of Archegosaurus — a reptile 
connecting the batrachians and saurians — have 
been found in the coal-fields of Saar Brack in 
Rhenish Bavaria. 

The formation of the coal-fields was an 
epoch of comparative quiet; but towards its 
close convulsions broke out, which must have 
extended over distant regions of Europe and 
America. The strata deposited during this 
period, comprising the lower new red, the 
magnesian limestone, and the marl slates of 
England, are best exemplified in the Rus- 
sian district of Perm, whence they have re- 
ceived the name of Permian formation. These 
rocks are of highly varicid aspect ; they con- 
tain grits, sandstones, marls, conglomerates, 
and limestones ; they inclose great masses of 
gypsum and rock-salt, and are much impreg- 
nated with copper, and occasionally with sul- 
phur ; " yet the whole group is characterized by 
one type only of animal and vegetable life.** 
Tlicse deposits cover, in Russia, a district more 
than twice as large as the whole of France. 
Along the west flank of the Ural mountains 
the Permian strata occur in apparent exnifor- 
inity to the carboniferous rocks. On the Lower 
Volga, magnesian limestone and marl are sur- 
mounted by copper ore, gypsum, native sul- 
phur, with sulphurous and asphaltic springs. 
Coal occurs only in very rare and thin traces, 
the great upper fields of England having no 
representative in the Russian empire ; a circum- 
stance upon which we have good reason to 
congratulate ourselves, since the great antago- 
nist of modern civilization is thus deprived of 
one of the most essential elements of national 
pow'er. In England the Permian formations 
occur in Shropshire, Staffordshire, Worcester, 
Lancaster, York, and Nottingham. In the 
more southern part of tllis range the fossils 
found are exclusively of vegetable origin, with 
the exception of some saurian reptiles found to 
the nortn of Bristol. Further north, fossils 
become more abundant, as in the neighbour- 
hood of Manchester, where shells occur of the 
genera Turbo, Avicula, Rissoa, and Schizodus. 
Amongst the principal rocks of this formation 
is the yellow limestone of Nottingham, ^ntral 
Yorkshire, and Durham, formerly denominated 
magnesian, from its containing a large propor- 
tion of that mineral. As, however, magnesian 
[ limestone rocks have been found in other couu- 


triesin very different parts of the geologicalserics, 
the term must of necessity be abandoned^aii 
instance of the inapplicability of chem^al dis- 
tinctions for pointing out the rank of strata. 
Fishes and reptiles — some of the latter terrestrial 
—occur in the Permian deposits. Many of the 
types, however, most abundant during the ear- 
lier stages of the primeval period, dwindle liprc 
away, announcing the great revolution which 
separates the Spalacozoic from the secondary 
strata. ^ 

In the subsequent portion of the work Sir 
Rodcri^ tnicos the development of the Silurian 
system in other countries, and specifies its local 
peculiarities. In Sweden, where the w^hole sys- 
tem^does not exceed 1000 feet in vertical niesi- 
surement, as rich and varied a fossil is found 
as in the whole 30,000 feet of the British 
series. In Bohemia, where these formations 
awj very highly developed, they have been ex- 
plored and described with remarkable skill and 
assiduity by M. Barrande. ^ Tlirougli tluL' 
labours of this gentleman no fewer than 1200 
spccitis of fossils have been obtained from the 
Bohemian basin. He clearly proyt»s that 
every one of the few trilobites which occur ^ 
in the Devonian rocks belongs to a genus which 
took its rise and attained its iMaximum develop- 
ment in the Silurian period. In other words, 
the Dcwoiiiaii trilobites are only th<?^ expiring 
remnant of the crustaceans of the first great 
natural period in which these animals fiou- 
rished.” One of his most interesting^ dis- 
coveries may claim especial notice. “ Every 
one knows that living crustaceans, from the 
king-cmb and lobsh^r dowmvards, procccid from 
eggs, and in reaching maturity, many of 
them, even of the higher grades, arc known to 
pass through a metamorphosis. M. Barrande 
has discovered, after" examining myriads of 
fossils, that the trilobites, or earliest crustaceans, 
underwent a similar metamorphosis from the 
embryo to the adult state, and passed through 
many changes of form as observed in living’ 
Crustacea. "In the genus Sao he has distin- 
guished no fewer than twenty stages of develop- 
ment of the same species, each stage being 
marked by aft addition to the thoracic^ ribs of 
the animal; and he lias thus taught us, by 
true natuitil proofo, that several so-called 
genera and species named by contemporary au- 
thors really belong to this one creature.** He 
has traced the fossil nautilus from the* egg, 
tlu*ough twenty variations of form, to its com- 
pletion with a perfect mouth.*' 

In Spain, tne Silurian formation contains 
many of the richest mineral deposits, as in the 
Sierra Almagrera, famous for its oi'es of lead 
and silver, the Sierras di Gador and Nevada. 
The mercury of Almaden is said not to occur 
in veins, but to have imprcirnatcd the vertical 
2K " . 
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strata of quartzosc sandstone associated with 
carbonaceous slnti's. Tlio association of mer- 
cury with such rocks is still more remarkable 
in Asturias, where mines of mcrcuiy are worked 
in coal strata. The Devonian rocks of Spain 
are as prolific in mineral wealth as in organic 
remains, the iron of Micros and Sabero being 
extracted from them. The carboniferous system 
attains thf} thickness of 10,000 feet, and about 
eighty successive beds of coal liave been recog- 
nised. The richest Spanish coal-fields are those 
of Asturias, Seville, and Belmcz, near Cordova. 
In North America the same order of sijcccssion 
has been recognised, and the formations have 
been successfully identified with tlieir European 
parallels. Tlie carboniferous rocks arc more 
widely develop(*d in the United States than in 
any part of Europe. The productive coal-fields 
arc of vast extent, and the fossil plants of which 
they contain impressions exhibit the closest 
identity with the vegetable relics of the Eu- 
ropean deposits. British North America, 
especially Nova Scotia, is likewise abundantly 
stored with the same valuable mineral. The 
sand and limestotie formations along the northern 
coast appear to be mostly Silurian, intersected 
' towards the mouth of the Coppermine river 
with extensive trap ranges, containing ores of 
lead and coppci*, with inucli malachite. A 
most interesting (rhapter is devoted to a suiwey 
of the distribution of gold, a subject to which 
public attention has been recently much di- 
rected. Fears have been entertained lest the 
m;ciit influx of the precious metal from Aus- 
tralia and California sliould be continued to 
such an extent as to render it unfit for the pur- 
pose of a circulating medium, and thus produce 
a commercial revolution which could not fail to 
be attended with much distress. The author, 
however, brings forward’ very cogent arguments 
to prove that tliere is little fear of such a con- 
summation ; that the regions which, from their 
zoological formation, are likely to yield gold, 
are of limited extent ; and that the deposits 
everywhere found are readily exhausted. 

Gold,*^ he remarks, has never been found 
in any appreciable quantity in tljo secondary or 
tertiary strata The vast areas, therefore, which 
are covered by all the formations younger than 
those whose relations we liave been considering, 
are excluded from the application of our rea- 
soning ; and every one who lives among such 
rocks inay at once be assured that he can never 
profitably extract gold from them.” All au- 
riferous regions, both of the old and new con- 
tinent, prc*scnt a constant agreement. Tn all, 
gold is found solely among the primeval strata 
and their associated eruptive rocks. ** The most 
usual original position of the metal is in ejuartz 
vein-stones that traverse altered palaiozoic 
slates, frequently near their junction with 


erimtive rocks. Sometimes, also, it is found 
diffused through the body of such rocks, whe- 
ther of igneous or aqueous origin. Stratified 
rocks of the highest antiquity, such as the 
gneiss and quartz of Scandinavia and the 
noithcm Highlands of Scotland, have rarely 
boi*nc gold ; but the Silurian, Devonian, and 
carboniferous, especially the first mentioned, 
have been its chief sources. The British de- 
posits have never been highly productive. In 
the quartz rocks of Gogofan, near Llandovery, 
gold was extracted by the Romans, whose gal- 
leries and excavations arc still visible. In 
North Wales a small amount of gold is ob- 
tained even to the present day, as on the 
river Mow^ddack, near Dolgelly. Tlic principal 
localities are Cwm-cisen-isaf and Dol-y- 
fr^vynog, where the gold is found imbedded in 
quartz along with much pyrites. It occurs 
both in grains and in irregular bands or veins 
])arallel to the lower Silurian schists, and con- 
tiguous to a poor lode of copper ore. The veins 
are inadc^ up of threads of quartz and sulphate 
of baryta, and, besides gold, contain galena and 
copper pyrites. The gold, according to Pro- 
fessor Ansted, amounts to sixty ounces per ton 
of ore. In Cornwall and Devon gold has long 
been found to a limited extent, ('specially at 
Poltimore, near North Molton. There the 
gossan is suffused with particles of the metal, 
too minute, for the most J)artj^ to be visible to 
the n ked eye. The gravel and drift of Corn- 
wall has afforded fragments of gold, soin(*times 
of the size of a pigeon's ('gg, but no excavations 
have bewi undertaken. In the lead hills of 
South Scotland the lower Silurian rocks 
afforded a small amount of gold in the reign of 
J ames V., but the cost of prodie tioii soon exceed- 
ing the value of the ore, they were abandoned. 
The mountain Croghan Kinsliela, among the 
metamorphosed Silurian schists of Wicklow, lias 
afforded some small fragments, but no vein has 
been found. As the author well rainarks, had 
any portion of the old British slaty rocks beem 
largely penetrated by gold, then assuredly 
much more auriferous debris would have been 
recognised in the local adjacent gi'avel, just as 
occurs in all really rich gold-bearing lands. 
But as no rich atiriferous sand or gravel 
is known in any oart of | the British Isles, 
we may rest satisned that ih our country 
the tiriginal quantity of gold was small, and 
hag, to a great extent, been exhausted.” In 
Bohemia, Thuringia, along the Rhine and the 
Tagus, the extraction of gold has long been 
abandoned. Austrian Silesia still contains 
many^auriferous streams, whose sands are only 
resorted to by the peasanhy in default of re- 
gular employment. 

The study of the Ural mountains has tlirown 
much light upon the distribution of gold. In 
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this region, at least the metal appears to be of 
more recent origin than the ores of copper and 
iron with which it is there associated. This 
chain has a watershed not exceeding 2000 feet 
above the sea, although isolated peaks rise to 
the height of 5000 to GOOO feet. It extends 
from north to south over eighteen degrees of lati- 
tude, and is composed of rocks more or less 
crystalline, chiefly the metamorphosed repre- 
sentatives of the Silurian and Devonian, and 
occasionally of the carboniferous age. The 
lower Silurian strata are chiefly talcose schists^ 
quartzites, and limestones. The upper forma- 
tions are also often much altered, the limestones 
being occasionally converted into marble, often 
of a dolomitic nature. The Katchkanar — of 
whose remarkable rocks a view is given — is 
highly charged with magnetic iron, and its de- 
tritus contains both platinum and gold. It is 
only when the schists are traversed by vein- 
stones of quartz, or cut by dykes of igneous 
rocks, that gold is found in any quantity among 
the slaty, talcose, and chloritic strata. Under- 
ground operations were attempted at an earlier 
period, but they have been abandoned for the 
more profitable exploration of the accumulated 
drift in the higher valleys. At Derezovsk, near 
Ekaterinburgh, gold is still won from the solid 
rock, but with very small profit. A few dia- 
monds have likewise been found among the de- 
tritus. The whole extent over Mdiich gold 
actually occurs is exceedingly limited, iit the 
Soimanofsk diggings, south of Minsk, was 
found a nugget weighing 96 pounds Troy ; 
but in general the auriferous shingle of Russia 
would be deemed scarcely worth working in 
California or Australia. The gold is accom- 
panied with the fossil remains of tlie mammoth, 
and other large extinct animals, even carnivora. 
It had evidently not been deposited when the 
Permian formation was completed, since the 
vast heaps of pebbles and sand belonging to 
that period, all derived from the Ural chain, 
and spread out to the west, though containing 
fragments of all the rocks and minerals of the 
Ural, exhibit nowhere traces of gold or plati- 
num. Had these metals then existed in the 
Ural mountains in the quantities which now 
prevail, many remnants of them must have been 
washed down whh the other rocks and minerals, 
and have formed part of the old Permian con- 
glomerates. On the othhr hand, whet! the 
much more modern debacles that destroyed the 
great animals, and heaped up the piles of gravel 
above described, proceeded from this chain, 
then the d^hrU became largely auriferous. It 
is manifest, therefore, that the principal iyiprcg- 
nation of the rocks with gold took place during 
the intervening time.'’ The fossil remains above 
noticed afford, in the opinion of the learned 
author, means for deciding the interesting ques- 


tion as to the first deposition of gold. ^‘If 
the mammoth drift be the oldest mass of de- 
tritus in which gold occurs abundantly, not 
only in the Ural but in many parte of the 
world, we are* led to believe that this metal, 
though for the most part formed in ancient 
crystalline rocks, or in the igneous rocks which 
penetrated them, was only abundantly imparted 
to them at a comparatively recent period, ».r. 
a short time (in geological language) before 
the epoch when the very powerful and general 
denudations took place which destroyed the 
large extinct mammalia.” “ In many instances 
gold is associated in the same vein-stone with 
other ores, such as silver, or argentiferous 
gatena, .and with various ores of copper and 
iron, whilst the association with tinstone has 
before been alluded to. Such occurrences do 
not invalidate, but strengthen, the view' derived 
from the phenomena in the Ural. For, as 
copper and iron ores arc frccpiently found in 
old conglomerates, or pebble beds of secondary 
ago, and lumps of gold have, never been detected 
in them, I see no means of evading the inference, 
that no fjreat quantity of qold ore w'as formed 
until a comparatively recent epoch.” As to the. 
origin of the gold, or the manner in which it 
wras deposited in the quartz veins, w'c are still 
in ignorance; though, frotri the appearance of 
the strings and expansions of metal as they 
ramify through the chinks of the rock, w'e are 
naturally led to suppose that heat or electricity 
must have acted in conjunction with wat(?r. 
The quartzose veinstone, whether coming from 
above or below, was probably also in a liquid 
state when injected. From the superficial cha- 
iMcter of the deposits, Humboldt suggests that 
the formation of gold was more closely de- 
pendent upon atmosgheric action than that of 
lead, iron, or copper. Percy is inclined to be- 
lieve that it was precipitated from solution. 
The fact is at least established, that gold veins 
thin off, when follow'ed dowm through the solid 
rock, and that deep workings arc hence invariably 
unprofitable. , 

The gold of Australia is, like that of the Ural 
and the Andes, from surface deposits of shingle, 
gravel, sand, and clay. As a fiirthqr coinci- 
dence, it may be noticed, that the Australian 
mountains, like the Ural, run from norlh to 
south, and that both arc auriferous on one side 
only. Besides gold, Australia produces also 
tin, the topaz, chiysolite, garnet, zircon, and 
tourmaline. But though the auriferous re- 
gions extend over 16,000 square miles of 
this remarkable continent, we must not con- 
clude that every part of this district is ca- 
pable of being worked with advantage. The 
rich deposits occur in tracts which have as w'cll 
defined a base as a gravel-pit, and it is therefore 
certain that the hollows must in time bo dug 
2K2 . 
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out and pxliaiistcd. The fear that the relative 
values of gold and silver may undergo much 
change, is, in the opinion of the author, ground- 
less. Silver and argentiferous lead extend down, 
wards into the earth to a vast amount, and will 
probably furnish profitable employment to the 
miner for ages to come. 

In his concluding chapter the author de- 
cidedly supports the view of a gradual progress 
in organic life, the earlier strata containing 
exclusively the remains of lower species, whilst 
tmees of vertebrate animals characterize the 
more recent formations. In spite of all in- 
significant exceptions, this great fact remains 
unshaken. ^ 

“Let the reader dwell on the remarkable 
facts which the labours of geologists have eli- 
cited in the last fifty years. I-et him view 
them progressively, and in the order indicated 
hy nature herself. Let him execute a patient 
survey flora the lower deposits upwards, and 
he will find everywhoio a succession of crea- 


tures, rising from lower to higher organizations 
—a docti’inc first promulgated by the illus- 
trious Cuvier, hjit from much less peifcct data 
than we now possess. Guided by facts only, 
he will everywhere recognise signs of a similar 
primordial life registered on the same lower 
tablets of stone, and thence examining u))- 
wards, he will admit the proofs of the ad- 



terrsting work, were we to omit all mention 
of its numerous illustrations and diagrams, 
which will prove invaluable to the gene- 
ral reader. Without doubt it will win for the 
science of geology increasing popularity among 
that numerous class of readers, who, unable and 
unwilling to enter into all the details of research, 
can yet appreciate the results of science when 
explained in a clear and attractive style. To 
all such we would say, “ Read it for yourselves, 
and, above all, do not forget to award due 
honour to its illustrious author.” 
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TALFOURD’S DRAMAS. 

Tlie Castilian ; a Tragedy. By T. N. Talfourd. Moxon and Co. 


Without doubt — beyond all question — Ion 
remains the unrivalled monumental work of 
Talfourd. It stands aloof, though not alone, 
the enduring memorial of his cliastcly mo- 
delled thoughts and exalted mind. It was the 
first-born child of hope— of promise ; the first- 
fruit of the spring-time of his youth — a youth 
ever haunted by visions of heroic constancy 
and classic grace. In sccresy and silence tliat 
child of purity and poetry was fashioned and 
framed ; in triumph and extaey unlocked for, 
its advent was welcomed by the world. Tlie 
greatest success associated with the name of 
Macready is linked with the memory of the 
birth-night, when that ideal embodiment of 
human beauty and goodness, dressed in the 
garb of an obsolete religion, and draped in a 
fanciful web of classic associations, stood forth 
to compel the sympathy, the admiration, the 
homage, of a race disassociated from its every 
individual feature of time, place, and circum- 
stance. Written to pourtray a noble thought, 
to embody a lofty conception, sinootli flowing 
strains of classic dignity and chaste eloquence 
glide on in one. unbroken stream of clear and 
deep, but exquisitely waving melody, without 
struggle or foam. Not a holy, household af- 
fection is there that is not mirrored unrefracted 
from its depths. Who I’cmernbers the worahipper 
of heathen idols, or the votary of superstition, 
in the utteror of such thoughts us Ion breathes 
to Clemanthc '! 

*Tis a littlo thing 

To give a cup of water ; yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 

3\fay give a thrill of pleasure to the frame 
More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Aeiiows the life of joy in happiest hours. 

It is a little tiling to speak a phrase 
Of common comfort, which by daily uso 
Has almost lost its sense ; yet on the oar 
Of him who thought to die unniouruod, 'twill fall 
Take choicest music ; fill the glazing cyo 
With welcome tears ; relax the knotted hand 
To know the bonds of fellowship again. 

And shed on the departing soul a sense 
More precious than the benisou of friends 
About the honoured dcath-bca of the rich, 

I’o him who else wete lonely, that another 
Of the same huiifan mould is near, and feels. 

Or what chord of humhn sympathy Ails to 
respond to the whispers of the youthful moni- 
tor pleading with Adrastus — 

Yes ; 'tis the eternal law, that where guilt is 
Sorrow shall answer it ; and thou hast not 
A poor man's privilege to bear alone, 

Or in the narrow circle of his kinsmen, / 

The penalties of evil ; for in thine 
A nation's fate lies circled. — Ring Adrastus, 

Steeled as thy heart is with the usages 
Of pomp and power, a few short summers since 


Thou wort a child, anif canst not bo relentless. 

Oh ! if maternal love embraced thee then. 

Think of tho mothers who, with eyes unwet. 

Glare o’er their perishing children. Hast thou shared 
Tho glow of a first friendship, which is born 
Midst the rude sports of boyhood ; think of youth 
Smitten amidst its playthings ; let the spirit 
Of thy own innocent childhood whisper pity. 

# * -s* * 

If thine heart ever loved ! 

Think upon the time 

^V^leIl tha clear depths of thy yet lucid soul 
Were nifflcHl with tlic iroublings (»f strange joy, 

As if some uusc(‘n visitant from heaven 
Touched the calm lake, <and wreatlud its wings 
In sparkling waves recall the dallying hope , 

That on the margin of assurance trembied. 

As loth to lose in certainty tuo blessed 
Its happy being taste in thought again 
Of the stolon sweetness of those evening walks 
When pausied turf was air to winged feet. 

And circling forests, by ethereal toiuli 
Enchanted, wore the lining of the sky. 

As if about to melt in golden light 

Shapes of one heavenly vision— and thy heart, 

Enlarged by its new sympathy with one, 

Grew bountiful to all ! 

Or that last prayer when approaching the altar • 
of sacrifice unattended — 

Gracious gods ! 

In whose mild service my glad youth was spent, 
lx)ok on me now ; and if there is a Power, 

As at this solemn time I feel there is, 

Beyond yo, that ban breathed through all your shapes 

The Spirit of the Jhautifnl that livc.n 

In earth or Heaven^ to you 1 oft’er uji 

This conscious being, full of life and love 

For my dear country’s welfare. Let this Mow 

End all her sorrows ! 

Ton is the Apollo Belvidere of literary claa- 
Bi(5 sculpture. The Atlionian Captive,’' beau- 
tiful and graceful as was its moulding, was 
scarce removed in subject to a suilicient dis- 
tance from tho great work not to sulii r by 
comparison, and to pale in its light. Glencoe’s 
theme of massacre offered no me(*t subject for 
the display of the peculiar fascination of the 
pen of Talfourd. The elegance, ciilmncss, dig- 
nity, and simjdicity, wliicli clmraclerizcd all his 
poetic writings, from a drama to ii sonnet, and 
wdiich made them, one and all, mere or less 
the mental portraits of* himself— the home af- 
fections he loved to delineate— the household 
bonds, the domestic virtues, shine out in tho 
“Tale of the Macdonalds” as brightly and 
vividly as ever ; but the tragedy has iu" it too 
much of the leaven of evil, of malice, ll»r the 
soul of “ Ion ” to delight in. 

Talfourd worshipped the beautiful : he had 
no love for depicting the deformities and vices 
of the human heart. Ilis own words in tho 
mouth of Ion breathe of the ])urposc of his 
life— the ambition of his pen. 
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lift’s human ; and aomr xnihe of ijootl m\iat live 
^Vithill hia nuUire :—ho.yc ye tried to wake it? 

To wake tlie puhe of good in human hcai*ts 
was the one object of tlie poet’s writings: 
lie dallied with the muse for no idle sport or 
pastime : it was but one string, one note in the 
chord of an harmonious life; and, judging by 
such a standard, his works become recog- 
nisable as works of nature, rather than as works 
of O'/Y. The sjiirit of goodness, of purity, and 
nobility, that dwelt within the man, breathed 
througli every thought he coined into words, 
'llis writings were a tribute of homage^ for the 
spark of the divine, vouchsafed to him as an 
acknowlcilgment of the something greater than 
jnt(illcct possessed by man. JJoubtless Tal- 
fourd could have created a villain unredeemed 
— a first- water diamond of vice and ugliness, 
had ho willed it ; but it was not so. His talents 
Averc consecrated to the beautiful, the good, 
the true. 

In “The Castilian” the same love of de- 
picting moral purity shines conspicuous. The 
quiet, chaste dignity of the youthful, modest, 
religious-lu'arted Ion, the calm self-reliance of 
the scarcely less graceful Thoas the Athenian 
captive, ova developed in full maturity of manly 
vigour in Pa<lilla, the hero and leader of the 
Castilian nibcllion — the incident chosen for 
dramatic treatment in this last Avork from the 
hand now cold in death, and the heart yet 
mourned Avith all the freshness of a present 
grief. Founded on historical fact, and dealing 
Avith questions of jiolitical and social interest, 
there is more sco]»c for apjieal to the passions 
of society and the multitude, than in the more 
imaginative productions of earlier yeara. In 
Padilla is depicted the character of a soldier 
deeply imbued Avith religious faith an<l dcA’^o- 
tional feeling — a mind essentially loyal, even 
Avhile heading a reb<*llioii ; an apparent anomaly 
of continual Teeurrence among the fiicts of his- 
torical ex])erience. Forced against his Avill to 
the leadership of the movernemt Avhich for 
awhile lias its stei*n features of treason dis- 
guiseil, he linds himself almost unAvittiiigly a 
traitor. Housed first to take a share in the pn>- 
ceedings that sprang from the Avrongs of the 
pciople uilder the Regency of Cardinal Adrian 
during the long-protracted absence of the Em- 
jicror Charles from Spain — roused by treachery 
and insult on his OAvn domestic hcfirth, by 
charge^ of conspiracy yet undreamed of — the 
soil is ploughed, and the seed is sown. Gon- 
sal VO, a companion of his youth, beara a message 
from the king demanding his sword. 

Padili.,!. 

You arc welcome 

You conic upon the birthday of my son, 

Whn on this day attains the happy a^o 
At Avhich wc parted. You must drain one goblet 


Before you say that any thing more urgent 
Thau memory of old times has brought you hither. 

Gossalvo. 

No feasting : I am d^imo on sterner business. 

1 bear commission to unveil and crush 
Foul treasons in your city. 

Padilla. 

Til Toledo 

Be jocund then ; you'll find no painful duties. 

Tlicro arc not truer spirits in Castile 
Than glow within yon walls. 

Goxsalvo. 

You tliink them loyal ! 

1 must admire your unsuspecting goodness 
Bather than praise your wisdom. Is your car 
So charmed, that not a murmur from the craftsman 
Has startled it? Nay, is your sainted sleep 
So curtain'd by oblivion, that no echo 
Has wafted through its labyrinth of dreams 
A whisper of sedition ? 

Padilla. 

Not a breath 

From a disloyal fantasy has stirred 
J.«ife*.s placid air around us. 

Gonsalvo. 

Strange as true. 

But, if you can, suppose the crowd you praise 
As loyal in Toledo sliould presume 
To mutter low complaints that Charles bestows 
His presence ou a foreign court, or doubt 
His right to choose the Regent of his realms 
Save from Castilian blood — ^what would you tell them ? 
PADJLliV. 

Bid them resume the duties (xod had laid 
Oil tranquil lowliness, and leave to Him 
By whom kings reign the power to judge of kings, 
Who at His bar shall answer. 

CoxsAi.vo. 

Bravely said. 

But, further ; what if they should lioavo with thoughts 
That, born in rugged eominouwealtlis of old. 

Have started from the sceptred sleep of years 
To shake our moiiarcliies ? Should dream of power 
To raise a bar in every peasant’s soul 
At which the rulers of the earth shall .stand 
Arraign’d ; nay, chafing at the sacred curb 
Of priestly guidance, claim to choose a creed 
And fashion faith at plea.su re? Do you live 
While Luther’s words, Avith lightning flash, a.ssail 
The majesties of Rome, and hear no clang 
Of intellect’,s rebellion, ghastlier far 
Than that of armic.s ? 

1’adill.v. 

I have heard reports 
Of heresies, hut never wa.stcd time 
To question them ; my days are short enough 
By light of cloudless faith to do the Avork 
Which simple duty points ; I ask no space 
For my soul's vontiire hut the path ^hat lies 
Direct ’twixt me and Heaven. Knough for me 
To soai^ from earth along .that narrow track 
Which .angel-gloamings border to my God 
Devotion — to my king obedience. These 
Are simple words that breathe of mighty things 
Buflicient to endow for life and death 
A Christian soldier's being. 

Gonsalvo. 

It were well 

Your friciids could hear you talk thus. 

Padilla. 

Talk ! what mean you ? 

You urge me to this service of the tongue, 
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And then you scoff at what my nature loathes 

As much as you despise it. Why are you hero 

To shew me for a brajifgart of the faith 

Which every noble of Castile enshrines 

In heart as true as mine ? You smftc : great Heaven ! 

Is my truth doubted ? Are you sent to call 

My life a lie ? Speak not, but take it ! 

Gonsalvo. 

No. 

The Regent, in his clemency, forbears 

To claim your life, although your vaunted friends. 

Ripe in Toledo for revolt, avow 
Full conhdenco that bravo Padilla's name 
Will varnish their rebellion. Adrian socks 
No more of treason's idol than your cession 
Prisoner to me ; and for the present, doomed 
To no worse dungeon tlian this fair domain, 

Where you may breathe your loyalty in prayers 
For us, whoso falchions shall destroy the web 
Of treachery you perceive not. 

Padilla. 

Who has wrought this ? 
Where lurks the caitiff who has forged the lie. 

That, by the being of a moment, taints 
My fame for ever ? I have done no wrong 
With consciousness to mortal. Let me know 
His name, Gonsalvo ! I will work no harm 
On the poor slave, but look into his eyes, 

And bid him gaze on mine, as now 1 stand 
Confronting you. Ha ! I perceive your flesh 
Where the soul's palsy creeps in every line 
That trembles with its separate cowardice, 

Confessing that the falsehood you unfold 
Is your own fabric. For some paltry gaud, 

An office, or a title, or a smile, 

You have spread your poison on an honest life. 

Whose youth your boyhood mated. Como ! be bold ! 
Avow it ! speak [ I wear no sword to guard 
The bosom you have racked — I cannot stab 
The slander at your heartstrings. 

Gonsalvo. 

Vou remind me 

That 'tis my duty to demand your sword. 

In tokon that you hold yourself a prisoner 
At the imperial onlcr. 

Padill\. 

At the Emperor’s ? 

Has Charles' warrant authorised this shame ? 

Gonsalvo {shewing aparchmmt ,) 

You know his hand ‘i 


Pad ILIA {glancing at it and giving it back.) 

'Tis true — break iicart— -end all — 

[calling 

Within there ! 

Jintcr Alpuonso. 


Padilla. 

No — not you — bid I/>pcz come. 

And bring my sword. 

ALPiioifso. 

I To-night, sir ? 

• Padilla. 

• Yes— at once. , 

Why do you gaze upon ino ! Go, my boy. 

[Exit Alpiionso. 

Stung by the insult and injustice^ and urged 
on by the counsels of his ambitious but devoted 
wife, and her brother Moiideiar, Padilla openly 
resists, and, with a band of less loyal And less 
disinterested nobles, assists the counefls of the 
Junta in acts of open hostility to the Regent. 
Jealousies of course sprang up ^ violent com- 


panions of course prove obnoxious; bickerings 
and squabblings arise among the multitude of 
counsellors. In one of these, Ovando, who is 
for sweeping away all monarchy, all govern- 
ment, rouses Padilla’s wrath and enthusiasm. 
Ovando. 

Dost dare 

Denounce me as a slave ? 

Padilla.* 

The worst of slaves— 

Tho bondsman of the moment— scarcely free 
To talk of yesterday. 

Mondeiar (to Padilla.) 

l^ay you, be calm. , 

• Padilla. 

Calm ! — while tho whirlpool of the hour cngulplis 
The growth of centuries ! Pause ere ye rive, 

Witii strength of fever, things embedded long 
In social being ; you 'll uproot no form ^ 

With which the thoughts and habits of weak mortals 
Have long been twin^, without the bleeding rent 
Of thousand tics which to tho common heart 
Of nature link it ; wrench'd, perchance you 'll mock 
A clumsy relic of forgotten days, 

\Vhilc you have scattered in the dust unseen 
A thousand living crystals. 

On another similar occasion he addresses 
liiinsclf lo them thus. 


Padilla. 

O make no reserves : 

Tho great soul trusts ! Think how you trusted first, 
And at whose bidding — his, who from a cell, 
Savagely framed for cruel penance, stepped 
To the majestic use of courtly arts. 

Which luxury makes facile, while he wore 
The purple o’er the sackcloth that inllained 
His liesh to torture, with a grace as free 
As wheu it lloats o'er worshipp'd womanhood 
Or princely youth ; lii.s who had Icarii'd in vigils 
Of lonely night such wisdom for command 
Of the world's issues, as if spirits breathed 
The long cxporicncos of wisest statrsineii 
Into a single breast ; who from a soul 
Which man imagined withering like his frame 
In painful age, pour'd, as from living urn, 
Exhaustloss courage into ^Idicrs* hearts. 

And made them heroes. What a power burst forth 
From the wan cardinal’s expanded frame, 

While, with the iluttcring voice, that drew as clear 
As note of clarion, he invoked Ciustilc 
To swear alliance to her stripling prince, 

In faith that he, whom Heaven oMaitis to rule, 

Will have Heaven's aid to govern : you replif*tl 
As, through Ximenes, Isabella spake 
And pray’d you, while her daughter’s soul should lie 
In cloud, to own her grandson. 

Mondkiak. • 

Noble trust— 


Foul recompense ! 

Padilla. 

Judge not by common rules 
Tho opening passage of a mighty life. ^ 

Tliink you tho youth of him who, ero ho reach’d 
The age a spendthrift stripling sighs for, won 
The crown of empire in tho game of earth, 

Sliould be esteemed like youth which princes lavish 
111 wayward follies, and the servile herd 
Excuse with fondness, which expands to worship 
When, tired of vapid luxuries, it subsides 
Into the decent pomp that stiffly leads 
A passionless processioq ? No ; tho nature 
On bitter nutriment of wisdom fed 
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Jn its brit/hl spriny^timc, starts ml from the root 
A yranfat sapliny^ hut with ynnrl&i rind 
Spreads to unlovely eorupasSf till its ftouyks 
Shade cartK and tower in air. Let us be patient 
Till greatness iniinaturc grow ripe, to trace 
Jn the stern ]irogres.s of one regal soul 
The infancy of ages. Wo are armed 
To teach that royal spirit to be just, 

And 1 *11 wait the issue. 

Wo might liavo appropriately selected such 
a pll^s^lge for the winding up of our brief epi- 
tome of the character of that mighty problem 
of imperial and human life, given elsewhere 
ill our pages : a more beautiful and graphic 
outline could scarcely be penned than^is con- 
tained in these few lines. But the incident of 
the drama is the temporary restoration of 
Joanna^ mother of the Emperor. Whilst* at- 
tended upon by Maria, Padilla’s wife, she 
manifests a dawning of returning reason ; and 
Padilla, rejoiced to serve a lawful sovereign, 
gains her sanction to the popular demands, be- 
comes her minister, and, thus shi^ded, cea«es 
to feel himself a rebel. But Joanna’s lucid in- 
terval was of brief duration — a flash that lit 
up but for a moment the dark turbid waters of 
her blighted life. Her little court was held in 
state; but before her signature could be ob- 
tained to any acts, the veil of darkness had 
fallen again. One or two passages is all we 
can find space to extract. They perhaps are 
scarcely equal in power to others for which avc 
cannot find room. We must, however, take 
exception to the dramatic^orcc of this incident, 
unless a^^sociated with the familiar idea of her 
imbccilit}' : historically it is dramatic: in rc- 
presentaflon it could only be effective as a 
sequel to some scenes of interest in which the 
contrast might be made apparent : as the only 
phase of her life exhibited, it loses power. Her 
first appearance upon the stage represents her 
waking to consciousness'; and beautiful as it 
is, without preconceived ideas, or knowledge of 
facts, it might sink to the level of an ordinaiy 
recovery from a swoon. The passage is too 
long for extract, but may fairly be pronounced 
the gem of the work. W e pass on to the re- 
sults that follow her relapse. 

Enter Padilla.] 

Padilla. 

Ifas danger rcacheil 

The person of the queen ? 

Maria. 

She is borne hence 

By soldiers who, it .seems, found noiseless entrance 
Through treachery of her guards. 

Padilla. 

Did she endure 

The outrage tauicly ? Did no flashing rage 
Confound the traitors ? 

Maria. 

No. X flung my arms 
Around her, and conjuTcd the men who thronged 
Her chamber to retire, and saw them falter 
A moment in their purpose. Tlicn her eyes. 


Which had been glazed in vacant dullness, swam 
In sad affection for inc ; but they caught 
The blaze of jewels in the sceptre rais^ 

Before her couch, and flicker'd into joy 
AVeak as the plcasiifn which a toy awakes 
In a sick infant. So she pass'd away 
Smiling and silent, with the glittering symbols 
Of majesty around licr, which the robbers 
Obsequious bore. Alas ! her reason 's sunk 
Into a slumber which will break no more 
Till seraph harps disperse it. 

Padilla (flinyiny down his sword.) 

There — lie there — 

My sword hath lost its sovereign, it has won 
Toledo's freedom from this night’s foul ravage, 

And shall be drawn no more. 

Maria. 

It shall bo drawn, 

To save Castile ; you have no rival left : 

Giron is flead. 

P.VDILLA. 

Dead — rival — how these sounds 
Expound each other ! Rivalry with us 
Was but a race for death, which (iirem wins 
A little foremost. 

All the captains, moved 
By one strong impulse, in our utmost iiccil 
Pray you to lead the troops. 

Padilla. 

Against my king — 

No refuge left— no thin disguise— to veil 
The front of treason ? 

Mokdeiak. 

A'ou already wear 
Its ban ; for Charles himself pronouneos all 
Who joined this quarrel, traitor, aiidliiij Regent, 

AVho ill the councils of the camp presides, 

By this day’s proclaiiiatiou offers pardon. 

Treasure, and honour, and release of captives 
To any who shall bring you to atone 
Trea.son with instant death. 

By such {irgumcrits l^adilla is won to re- 
sume the leadership. But again \\{\ find him 
later combatting with iatc, as it were. 

Padilla. 

1 have long felt 

My course would have this end, and long iiiusings 
Have braced me to endure it. 1 am ready. 

My work on earth is done. 

Marta. 

Think upon us ! 

Mondeiar. 

Think of the sacred things these walls enfold. 

Huge relics of Art’s infancy, that speak 
'I’he great Ca.stilian soul before the Saracen, 

Struggling from dense barbaric gloom to make 
Valour and beauty deathless ; toml^ that breailio 
Of docils unchroniclcd, and marbles wou 
By kneeling saints, in which our fathers traced 
Old martyrdoms and crowns. Before you drop 
The sword that rescued these from this day’s rapine, 
Guess the triumphant insults of to-morrow. 

Tendilla. 

Feel for the citizens of your famed birth-place, 

And peasants born in neighbouring fields now sheltered 
Beneath fts towers, who drink their native air 
With proUder joy because your childhood breathed it. 
Mon, who so prized your fame, that when you gave 
Adhesion to our enterprise, embraced it. 

Asking no reason for the strife which one 
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So loTed thouglit the right course who, if now forsaken 
JUy him they trusted, most endure the doom 
IJic liegent threatens. 

Padilla. • 

What? 

Tendilla. 

His order runs, 

I nat one of every ten who took arms with you, 

Chosen by lot, shall on the gibbet die ; 

While public scourging, dealt by soldiers* arms, 

Rraiid the more cursed survivors, for the crime 
Of thinking you their father ! 

Padilla. 

... I done this ? 

Oil passion . wing'd to pierce a state's repose, 

How little, at the moment, seems the touch 
That breaks the placid water, and how vast 
The eddies that sweep round it ! I cannot leave 
1 hose who so trusted me, but will win peace 
t or them, or perish with them. I accept 
The post you offer ; let me have an hour 
J or household cares, and I will order all things 
for one groat sally. 

Tendilla. 

I shall cheer the hearts 
Of thousands with this news. 

His coui-se leads onto deatli ; his life is given 
a ransom for his son^s. In the last scene 
Maria and Alphonso rush upon the stage. 
Adrian. 

Your son ! If you would speak apart, you may. 

Padilla. 

I thank you. I can teach him nothing more. 

Jh has seen his father's life; lie'll see his death. 

Ho 'll loam no other lesson. 

* Maria (without.) 

I am his wife— 

Padilla’s wife— make way. 

Padilla. 

*Tis my wife's voice. 

Pray lot her pass : she will less trouble you 
Hereafter if sho secs me. 

Adrian. 

Let her pass. 

She must not hold you long. 

Padilla. 

Fear not, she 'll speed me. 
***** 

[Donna Maria remains standing in the centre of the 
scene, ijazing after Padilla, aarf supporting Al- 
rnoNso.] 


Adrian. 

Lead her away ; thence she will see him die. 

Maria. 

Lead me away ! Think you I fear the block, 

Tiie headsman, and the axe ? No ! I behold 
A sainted hero turn these ghastly shapes 
To images of triumph ; while it lasts 
These eyes shall drink his mortal greatness in. 

Kneel down, my son, and gaze with me ; you'll see 
Notliing so beautiful ou this side Heaven. 

[Alphonso falls on his knees before Maria, hut covers 
hsface with his hands \ she stands crect% fixedly gazing 
in the same direction, 

Alphonso. 

Forgive gie ! *tis not possible. 

Maria. 

He treads 

Lightly ns on tho evening when I changed 
Tiove's vows for his : he lays his robe aside 
With airiest grace : ho turns his head. Thank God 
I caught tliat look, and know it met my own. 

Ho kneels before me ; while the sun sheds forth 
A slanting glory through the lurid clouds 
'Hiat fall upewim as a visible track 
1? rom earth to nkaven : and now the headsman wields 
His feeble axe in air. 

Alphonso. 

It falls! It falls! 

Maria. 

No!— it has caught the sunbeam, and revolves 
Above him, like a crown of glory sent 
To wreathe his head. Ho spreads his hands : his soul 
Breathes prayer through parted lips that keep the lino 
They bore in freshest youth. 

Alphonso. 

And now ? 

Maria. 

With God! 

Siicli is the plot and ihe catastrophe of Tal- 
fourd’s posthumous drama. It lias faults as a 
work of art, on which we care not to dwell ; but 
it has this, in common with all the creations of 
Talfourd’s genius— it has true jioetyy and pure 
honest scnliment; It elevates the thought, 
purges the dross out of the soul ; and makes us 
higher and more ethereal creatures us we sym- 
pathise with the poet. 
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Islamism: its Rise and Proyress. By F. A. Nealb. Author of Eiglit Years in Syria." 

London: Madden. 1854. 


This is a slight and somewhat superficial sum- 
mary of an immense subject. The Orientalist will 
perceive at a glance that the author has not con- 
sulted the original authorities. Although this 
may not seem an unpardonable fault to some of 
our readers, now that so many gentlemen write 
histories of Asia, or portions thereof, without 
liaving the slightest tincture of the languages 
and literature of the East, few will forgive him 
for not having referred to the best works on 
Muhammadan history that have appeared in 
the European languages ; and such is obviously 
the case, lie has tacked on at the end a few 
scraps on Russia and the Turks, to make it suit 
the present juncture. As a specimen of the 
author’s dignified style, seasoned with becoming 
hilarity, we quote the following : — 

From Aioub, the surname of Saladin, his 
successors in Egypt have been called the 
Aioubite dynasty. I O U-hite is, I believe, a 
dynasty still extant in London, the members of 
which are sometimes acknowledged on ’Change, 
and sometimes reign in the Q. B. ; but the 
children and brothers of Saladin could not 
agree among themselves, and all its territories, 
except E^ypt, were torn for ever from the 
Fatimitc dynasty." 

Ayyiib, or Job, as wc call it, was not a sur- 
name of Sahih ad-Din, commonly known as 
Saladin, but the name of his father. The hut 
after the excellent joke on Ayyub is capital ; 
but the jumble of the dynasties is best of all. 
Salah ad-Din, the first of the Ayyubites, was 
the man who tore Egypt for <iver from the 
Fatimitc dynasty,” and the Ayyiibitcs not long 
afterwards gave place, in their turn, to the 
Mamluks. The author has spelled the proper 
names with great variety, and occasionally 
displays originality : he has also invented a 
new word altogether, viz. Islanrht” for 
which wo can only say he deserves the best 
thanks of all those wdio profess MusuU 

Wc have felt it necessary to assign to this 
work its proper position, and not to allow it to 
go forth either as a scholarlike essay or a cre- 
ditable history. It is, however, quite equal to 
its object and design. It is a popular view of 
a temporarily popular subject. We quote the 
following opening passage as a favourable spe- 
cimen of the contents of these two volumes. 

Two men were travelling in the far East. The oppres- 
sive heat of noon was such as can only be experienced in 
those arid and sterile regions which lie between the coun- 
tries, at the one side bordering on the Red Sea, at the 
other terminating on the coniines of the land of Holy 
Promise. Toil-worn and wearied, they hailed with de- 


light the near approach of one of those Oases, which a 
careful Providence has scattered liko bright gems oyer 
tho wilderness of dreary saud, to recal to the sinking 
hopes of man somo recollection of those happier days, 
when sin was yet a stronger to the earth, and the only 
homo that man know was Paradise, in Eden. 

'llic waters flowed silently from a priceless spring, 
overshadowed by stately palms, under whose foliage many 
a weary pilgrim had rested from the heat and toil of 
travel. On the present occasion, as our travellers nearod 
the desired liaven of repose, a solitary horseman ap- 
proached from the outskirts of tlic opposite desert, socking, 
like themselves, rest and protection from that inid-day 
hour. Under one shady tree tho travellers spread their 
carpets, and, having interchanged the usual eastern com- 
pliments, each betook himself to tho equally usual eastern 
indulgence of a siesta ; and when refreshed, conversation 
began to flow as rapidly as tho waters of that pleasant 
spring. 

The stranger was a man of middle stature, and, as ho 
wrapped round him the loose folds of his horsehair 
incslilah, there was that in his deep and penetrating eye 
which seemed to bespeak more subtle cunning — more of 
this world’s deceptions learning — than aro usually pos- 
sessed by thosn wild sons of the desert. As yet had liardly 
subsided the new and startling cifcct of that creed, intro- 
duced six centuries before these travellers* meeting, when 
the shepherds from Hethlchem wore led by a brighter 
star to that lowly manger, where Joseph tho carpenter's 
wife carefully nurturiHl that infant Son, from whom was 
to emaiiato the proudest title of a people pre-eminently 
civilized, whose laws and theory were founded upon the 
practices of his life, unblemished os it was, and so per- 
fectly void of that unhappy taint which the lirst downfall 
of man lias introduced into universal nature. 

As a natural result, the conversatiun turned towards 
the all-engrossing topics of those da}s. Christianity, 
though yet in its infancy, had too often been subverted 
by the wily craft of priesthood. Antichrist, of whom the 
Saviour’s disciples had been so often warned, was now on 
e<arth; and that dark-bearded stranger, who travelled 
alone, and unaided, w'as yet to rise to fame unparalleled 
in tho lustory of man— only to be surpassed in the history 
of the Son of God ; working upon the imagination and 
belief of millions of his fellow-creatures ; establishing a 
reputation only inferior to that accorded to the Deity of 
the Universe ; and, despite almost insuperable diiliciiltics, 
spreading a creed, at tho point of tho sword, from the 
comparatively civilized countries of bpain to tho extreme 
frontiers of Eastern Asia — even till the Malayan princi- 
palities received and acknowlodgcil the Korun as their 
gospel. That .stranger was the impostor Maliomet ! 

From all that can be gleaned of his early history, it is 
evident that his first iinpL3ssions of religion were derived 
from the tuition of monks, with whom ho had mingled at 
Jerusalem. With that peculiar instinct, which discri- 
minates between the chaff and the pith of a theory, Ma- 
hometHiod intelligence sufficient to derive, from the doc- 
trines of the Christian religion, just so much essential 
formula as might form the basis of a creed, founded partly 
upon the Mosaic law, yet containing privileges well 
iidaptcd to the climate, and to the people ho had to deal 
with. Thus tho proselytes to this new faith were taught 
to reverence tho patriarchs of the Judaical Scriptures 
with a liVfl rcvcronce as was offered by the Jews them- 
selves. 

Abrahaim and his successors — Moses, Noah, and our 
first parents— are recognised by tho Mahometan ; even 
to tho Messiah a prophetic origin is accorded ; yet, strange 
to say, from tho very earliest periods of Islamism a 
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deadly conflict has been waged by Mahometans against 
their Hebrew neighbours ; till the most oifensive epithet 
applicable to a baseborn slave is, to term him a Jew. I 
remark this, as the more notable frdin the singularity of 
the Jews denying, in common with the Turks, tlie divinity 
of the Messiah, at the same time that they mutually ac- 
knowledge the existence of every other remarkable cha- 
racter to which reference is made in the Old Tostainont. 

Maliomct, with the wisdom which education implants 
in minds capable like his own, saw at one glance the 
errors which priestcraft had introduced into a religion, 
pure as it was holy : at the same time he understood how 
to conciliate a people free by birth and nature, whose 
cities had no lixed sites, and whose homes might be said 
to be the inclination of the moment. Wlion Abraham 
extorted a blessing from the Almighty upon his flrst-borii 
son, Ishmacl, God pronounced him blessed in tlic.se words 
— “ I will make him fruitful, and will multiply liim ex- 
ceedingly :** and so they have continued till the present 
day, a roving, hardy race, subservient only to their own 
sheiks — subject to no imposts — tributary to no ruler — 
inured from infancy to all the hardships to be cncuuntcrcd 
in a land desolate of aspect, arid, as regards cultivation, 
and where no permanent cities may be said to exist. 

It was two of the.se descendants of Ishmacl whom the 
impostor encountered on the memorable day to which wo 
have already alluded ; and, under the grateful shade of 
those palms, he expounded to them the startling doc- 
trines, which were licroaftcr to become the basis of the 
Mahometan religion. He well knew the chiss of men he 
had to deal with, and how welcome, to a debased state of 
civilization, M»as the accordance of certain privileges not 
compatible with the (yliristian religion. lake a careful 
leaner had he sifted the more weighty matters of the 
fosaic Jaw — to fear God, respect your neighbour’s in- 
terest, reverence your parents and superiors, and pay 
homage to the ruling powers. Tliesc were indispensable 
rules for the self-government of any people ; but, at the 
same time that these were to be enforced, lie pandered to 
the natural inclinations of the people, by permitting in- 
dulgoncos in certain veuial vices, wliicli well agreed with 
the climate and the propcnsiti(!.s of their wild and uncul- 
tivated minds; such, for iustance, as the toleration of 
polygamy and the maintenance of cuncubine.s. As an 
undeniable precedent, ho had only to quote the instances 
i11u.stratcd by the livc.s of the patriandis down to the day.s 
of Solomon ; to refer to their own immediate predecessors ; 
and to remind liis listeners that Islnnacl him.sclf was a 
son of shame : such arguments were to them as accept- 
able as they were apparently undeniable. Kiit, while lie 
held forth the like smluctive arguments, I^Ialioinet had 
even then seen too much of the world nut to be aware 
that the vice of in iemperauco would infallibly lead to civil 
discord, and prove an insurmountable barrier to bis well- 
laid schemes of ambition. Thosei-wild men of the desert 
were naturally of a temperate constitution ; the extreme 
heat of the climate— the rarity of any cultivatorl ground 
— tho total abscnco of vineyards —all these coinbineti to 
banish from the tent of the Arab any of those luxuries 
and indulgences, which, thouglf originally intended as a 
boon and a blessing b;|an all-provident Creator, liavo too 
often recoiled as a «urse upon the head of the improvident 


creature. Wine was a luShry, if not unheard of, at least 
but little known about tho regions of Medina and Mecca. 
Its abnegation was no painful ordinance. Apart from 
the scarcity of such an article, tho temperature ot the 
Arabian blood in those latitudc.s would not allow the in- 
troduction of any stimulant. Water^ ever scarco anc) 
ever sought after, was tho natural and most refreshing 
draught to quonch tho intense thirst of a people, whost: 
host-constructed touts barely afTorded an average tom- 
porature of ninety-livo degrees Fahrenheit, It was, 
therefore, no loss to thorn that one of the stringent articles 
of the new faith wjis a total abstinence from all intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

Mahomet prohibited in the Koran the use of wino ; 
and, if ho earned no further advantage, the prophet at 
least Kocurctl to liimself the guardianship of sobriety, and 
lio felt secure from thoso bcsuttetl outbreaks which have 
ever been a stain upon countries whose civilization has 
becck acknowledged and eulogized ; — in short, while speak- 
ing of tho impostor, we may recognise in him an inciil- 
cator of the views promulgated in our own century by tho 
highly-esteemed Father Mathow. Hut while Mahomet 
aimed at the moral aggrandizement of a people eventually 
to be called his disciples, he was careful nut to neglect 
their physical strength ; acting doubtless upon the saiiio 
wise precaution that induced Moses to deliver certain in- 
structions with regard to tho diet of tho children of Israel. 
Mahomet, who is said in his younger days to have acquired 
some small knowledge of tho sanitary science, prohibited 
to his followers the u.se of swines* flesh, and otlier meat 
alike injurious in climates similar to those which his pro- 
selytes inhabited ; but the grand charm held forth by the 
new doctrines was, the pro.spect of certain liappiiio.ss in 
the life to come. Mingled, as were all other creeds, with 
a fearful display of the punishments awaiting those who 
.should disobey the .strict letter of the law, it was a glorious 
prospect to sucli untutored mimls to liiid, in the revela- 
tions of the impostor prophet, an assured pro.spoct of a 
bli.'isful eternity, while, at the same time, many of thoso 
earthly enjoyments, which arc suppo.seil with us to alicnato 
the iitlectioii.s from our higher duty, woro to tlicm ac- 
cordctl .as a natural and inseparable right. 

So conversed tho traveller.s ; and tho more tho untu- 
tored Arabs hearkened to the rhetoric of this extraordinary 
man, tho more w'cre they dispo.sed to believe tli.at lii.s doc- 
trines were such as well accorded with tho people of their 
country ; and, if they did not re.st implicit belief in the’ 
iuspirc.ll mission of the pryidict, they at least found that 
it accorded well with their own notions of dignity and en- 
joyment ; and the family of Mahomet were so far dis- 
tinguished .as to obtain cnnsidc'ration and command 
respect. Thus these three travellers journeyed on, and 
the farther they progressed the more strongly were incul- 
cated the doctrines of [Mahomet upon his listeners. That 
.solit.ary grove, where the palm leaves sheltered tho way- 
farers, where tlu? cool spring slaked tho thirst of llio 
p.archcd son of the de.scrt,— Uiero was promulgated that 
enormous figment, which has since led to the conversion 
of one-half the Oriental world from a stale of paganism, 
to what may be termed a fal.se, but cojiiicctin^ link be- 
tween Athei.'sin and Christianity. 


Alexandria and her Schools : Four Lectures deliveretl tlie Philosoi)hic.il Institution,^ 
Edinburgh, by the llcv. Charles Kinissley, Canon of Middlchain, and Rector of 
Evcrslcy. Cambridge; Macmillan and Co.. 1854. 

Tins book is, in the first place, remarkable for Had ho cliosen, there was abundance of infor- 
the entire absence of every trace of tlie pccu- motion rclatinj; to the “ Ajgipe,” the “ cominii- 
liar opinions on social economy by which its nity of goods,” tho “ rights of lalioiir,” and 
clever and amiable author is distinguished, other matters of Socialist import, to be gleaned 
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amid the works of the Christian fathers of the 
Alexandrian school and their history, and to 
be presented, as none bettor or more eiithusias- 
ticjally than tli<3 author of Hypatia ” can do, 
before his Ju'arors in the Philosophical Insti- 
tution, Edinburgh.'' But the Presbyterian 
character is little tolerant in such matters, and 
Mr. Kingsley, very wisely we think, forbore 
from ^jrcssing them on his audience. 

As a clear, rapid, accurate, and interesting 
ski ‘tell of the teaching, physical and inetii- 
ph 3 'sical, of the various schools — Pagan, Jew- 
ish, Ncoplatonist, Christian, ^nd Mahoi^tini — 
which have made Alexandria at some^n^on. 
other their dwelling-place, from the days of 
Alexander the Great, who founded it, dowii to 
those of Said Pasha (whom God long pre- 
serve !), this little book is really very valuable, 
and ought to enjoy a general and an enduring 
popularity. 

But it is not merely in the trite and obvious 
passages of the history of Alcxandi ian science 
that Mr. Kingsley displays to great advantage 
those original powers of thought which enable 
him to present in a new and striking light 
abroad, the knowledge acquired and accumu- 
lated by him at lioriie. He appears to be of 
the mind of Sir Roger Owen Knight," the 
great antiquary tcm. Jac. })rimi," who loved 
“ to weave forren learneing everywhere in his 
treatises, being of this niinde, that variety of 
forren learneing is a supci'hciall strengthe ; yet, 
in that it delightetli, wee may use it." It ivas 
little to b(j expected, that, in a history of Alex- 
andrian philosopliies, wc should stumble upon 
any new thoughts touching the war with 
Russia, the prospects of King Otho, or the 
govenimcnt of India from Leadenhall Street. 
Yet so it is. 

The following is from the Preface : 

The Turkish empire, a.s it now exists, seems to me an 
altogether imrighleous and worthless thing. It stands 
no longer upon the assertion of the great truth of Islam, 
but on the merest brute force and oppression. It has 
long since lost the only excuse which oue race can have 
for holding another in subjection ; that which wc have 
for taking on ourselves the tutelage of the Hindoos, and 
which Home had fur its tutelage of the Syrians and 
Kgyptians ; namely, the governing with tolerable justice 
those who 'w.annot govern themselves, and making them 
better and more prosperous people, by compelling them to 
submit to law. 1 do not know when this excuse is a 
sufTicicnt one. God shewed that it was so for several 
centuries in the case of the Romans ; God will show 
whcthe-./*it is in the case of our Indian empire : but this 
J say, that the Turkish empire has not even that cxcuco 
to plead ; as is proved by the patent fact that the whole 
Kast, the very garden of the old world, has become a 
desert and a ruin under the upas-blight of their govern- 
ment. 

As for the regeneration of Turkey, it is a question 
whether the regeneration of any nation which has sunk, 
not into mere valiant savagery, but into effete and pro- 
fligate luxury, is possible. Still more is it a question 
whether a regeneration can be effected, not by the rise 
of a new spiritual idea (as in the case of the Roreish), 


but simply by more perfect material appliances, and 
commercial prudence. History gives no instance, it 
seems to me, of either case ; and it our attempt to rege- 
nerate Greece by freeing it, has been an utter failure, 
much more, it seems to me, would any such attempt fail 
in the case of the Turkish race. For what can bo done 
with a people which has lost the one great quality which 
was the tenure of its existence, its military skill? Let 
any one read the accounts of the Turkish armies in the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, when 
they were the tutors and models of all Europe in the art 
of war, and then consider the fact that those very armies 
require now to bo ofliccrcd by foreign adventurers, in order 
to make them capable of even keeping together, and let 
him a.sk himself seriously, whether such a fall can ever 
be recovered. When, in the ago of Theodosius, and again 
in that of Justinian, the Koinau armies had fallen into 
the same state ; when the Italian legions required to be 
led by Stilicho the Vandal, and the Byzantine by 
Belisar the Sclav and Narses the Persian, the end of all 
things was at hand, and came ; as it will come soon to 
Turkey. 

But if Turkey deserves to fall, and must fall, it must 
not fall by our treachery. Its sins will surely be avenged 
upon it : but wrong must not avenge wrong, or the 
penalty is only passed on from one sinner to another. 
Whatsoever element of good is left in tho Turk, to that 
wc must appeal a.s our only means, if not of saving him, 
still of helping him to a quiet euthanasia, and absorption 
into a worthier race of successors. He is said (I know 
not how truly) to have one virtue left — that of faithful- 
ness to his word. Only by shewing him that we too 
ablior treachery and bad faith, can wc cither do him 
good, or take a safe standing-ground in our own peril. 
And this we have done; and for this wo shall bo re- 
warded. But this is surely not all our duty. Even if 
we should be able to make the civil and religious freedom 
of the Eastern Gliristiaus the price of our assistance to 
the Mussulman, the struggle will ilot be over ; for 
Russia will still be what she has always Ixjcn, and the 
northern Anareli will be chocked, only to return to tho 
contest with fiercer lust of aggrandisement, to enact tho 
part of a now Maccdoii against a now Greece, divided, 
not united, by the treacherons bond of that biilaucc of 
power, which is but war under the guise of peace. Europe 
needs a holier and more spiritual, and tlirTofore a 
stronger union, than can be given by armed neutralities, 
and the so-called cause of order. She needs such a bond 
as in the Elizabethan ago united the free states of 
Europe against the Anarch of Spain, and dclivcriHl the 
western nations from a rising v.'orld-tyraiiny, wliich 
promised to be oven Tiioro hideous than that elder one of 
Romo. If, as then, England blhall prochiim herself tho 
champion of freedom by acts, and not by words and 
paper, she may, us she did then, defy tlje rulers of tho 
daTknc.ss of this world, for the God of Light will be with 
her. But, as yet, it is impossible to look without sad 
forebodings upon tho destiny of a war, begun upon tho 
exprass uiidorstandiug that evil shall bo IcR triumphant 
throughout Europe, wbcx&soover that evil docs not .seem, 
to our own selfish shortsightedness, to threaten us with 
immediate danger ; with promises, <that under thcliollow 
name of the Cause of Order — and thai promise made by 
a revolutionary Aiiarch-^tlic wrongs of Italy, Hungary, 
Poland, Sweden, shall remain unredressed, and that 
Prussia and Austria, two tyrannies, tho one far moro 
false and hypocritical, the other even more rotten than 
that of Turkey, shall, if they will but observe a hollow 
and uncertain neutrality (for who can trust the liar and 
the oppressor ?), be allowed not only to keep their iU-gotten 
spoils, bie^i even now to play into the hands of our foe, by 
guardin^ihis Polish frontier for him, and keeping down 
the victims of his cruelty, under pretence of keeping 
down those of their own. 

It is true, tho alternative is an awful one ; one from 
wliich statesmen and nations may well shrink : but it is 
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a question, whether that alternative may not be forced 
upon us sooner qr later, whether wo must not from the 
first look it boldly iii the face, as that which must be 
somo day, and for which we must prepare, not cowardly, 
and with cries about God's wrath and judgments against 
us, — ^which would bo abject, were they not expressed in 
such second-hand stock-phrases as to make one alto- 
gether doubt their sincerity,— but chivalrously, and with 
awful joy, as a noble calling, an honour put upou us by 
the Ood of Nations, who demands of us, as some small 
return for all His froo bounties, that we should be, in 
this great crisis, the champions of Freedom and of 
Justice, which are the cause of God. At all events, wo 
shall not escape our duty by being afraid of it ; we shall 
not escape our duty by inventing to ourselves some otlier 
duty, and calling it “ Order.” Elizabeth did so at first. 
She tried to keep the peace with Spain ; she shrank from 
injuring the cause of Order (then a nobler one than now, 
because it was the cause of Ijoyalty, and not merely of 
Mammon) by assisting the Scotch and the Nctlier- 
landcrs : but her duty was forced upon her ; and she did 
it at last, cheerfully, boldly, utterly, like a hero ; she put 
herself at the head of tho battle for the freedom of the 
world, and she conquered, for God was with her ; and so 
that seemingly most fearful of all England’s perils, when 
the real meaning of it was seen, and God's will in it 
obeyed manfully, became the foundation of England's naval 
and colonial empire, and laid the foundation of all her 
future glories. So it was theu ; so it is now ; so it will be 
for ever : he who seeks to save his life will lose it : he who 
willingly throws away his life for the cause of mankind, 
whicli is the cause of Ood, the Father of mankind, ho 
shall save it, and be rewarded a hundred-fold. That 
God may grant us, tho children of the Elizabethan 
heroes, all wisdom to sec our duty, and courage to do it, 
even to the death, should be our earnest prayer. Our 
statesmen have done wisely and well in refusing, in spite 
of hot-headed clqmours, to appeal to tho sword as long 
as thero wjls any chaiico of a pesiccful settlement even of 
a single evil. They are doing wisely and well now in 
declining to throw away the scabbard as long as there is 
hope that a determined front will awe the oflVnder into 
submission: but the day may come when the scabbard 
must be thrown away ; and God grant that they may 
liave tho courage to do it. 

It is roportra that our rulers have said that English 
diplomacy can no longer recognise “ nationalities,” but 
only existing ftgovcrniHents.” God grant that they may 
see in time wS the assertion of national life, as a spi- 
ritual and iiidcfcasiblo existence, was for centuries the 
central idea of English policy; the idea by faith in 
which sho delivered, hrst herself, and then the Protestant 
nations of the Continent, successively from tho yokes of 
Rome, of Spain, of Franco ; and that they may reassert 
that most English of all truths^ again, let the apparent 
cost be what it may. * 

It is true, that this ond will not be attained without 
what is called now-a-days destruction of human 
life.'* But we have yet to learn (at least if the doctrines 
which I have tried to illustrate in this little book have 
any truth in them), whether shot or shell has the power 
of taking away lyiman life ; and to believe, if wc believe 
our Bibles, that human life can only bo destroyed by 
sin, and that all which is losf in battle is that«animal 
life of which it is written, Fear not those who can kill 
tho body, and after that have no more that they can do : 
but I will forewarn you whom you shall fear ; him who, 
after ho has killed, has power to destroy both body and 
soul in hell.” Let a man fear him, the destroying devil, 
and fear therefore cowardice, disloyalty, selfishness, slug- 
gishness, which arc his works, and to be utterW afraid of 
which is to be truly brave. God mnt thawwo of the 
clergy may remember this during tiie coming war, and 
instead of weakening the righteous courago and honour 
of our countrymen by instilling into them selfish and 
superstitious fears, and a theory of the future state which 


represents God, not as a saviour, but a tormentor, may 
boldly tell them that “ He is not tho God of the dead, 
but of the living; for all live unto Him;** and that he 
who renders up his animal life as a worthless thing, in the 
cause of duty, commits his real and liumnn life, his very 
soul and self, into the hands of a just and merciful 
Father, who has promised to leave no good deed unre- 
warded, and least of all that most noble deed, the dying 
like a man for the sake not merely of this land of Eng- 
land, but of the freedtm and national life of half tho 
world. 


Whilt Islam once was, and can be never 
again, in the opinion of Mr. Kingsley, is tlje 
main ^iibject of his last lecture. Tlie following 


its 3 


®nMEJ”nowovpr, first entreat you to dismiss from 
your minds the vulgar notion that Muliamined was in 
anywise a bad man, i>r a conscious deceiver, prctwiding to 
work miracles, or to do things wliich ho did not do. Ho 
sinned iii one instance *. but, as far as I can sec, only in 
that one — I mean against what he must have known to 
bo right. 1 allude to his relaxing in bis own case those 
wise re.strictions on polygamy which ho had proclaimed. 
And yet, oven in this case, the desire fur a child may 
have been tlie trim cause of his weakness. Ho did not 
see the whole truth, of course : hut ho was an infinitely 
better man than tlic men around : perhaps, all in all, 
one of the host men of his day. Many hero may have 
read Mr. (’arlylo's vindication of Mohammed in his J^cc- 
tures on Hero Worship ; to those who liave nut, I shall 
only say, that I oiitroat tlicm to do so ; and that I assure 
them, that though I ditfer in many tilings utterly from 
Mr. Carlyle's inferences and deductions in that lecture, 
yet that I am conviiiceil, from iny own acquaintance 
with the original facts and doeumonts, that the picliiro 
there drawn of Mohammed is a true and a just description 
uf a much calumniated man. 

Now, what was the strength of Islam? The common 
answer is, fauatieisni :ind enthusiasm. To such answers 
I can only rejoin : Such terms must bo doliiied beforo 
they are used, and wc must be told wliat fanaticism and 
entliiislasin are Till then I have no more d priori re- 
spect for a long word ending in -ism or -a.sm than I have 
for one ending in -ation or -nlity. But while fanaticism 
and enthusiasm are being defined— a work more difliciilt 
than is commonly fancied — we will go on to consider 
auutlicr answer. We ar»told that the strength of Islam 
lay in the hope of their sensuous Paradise, and fear of 
their sensuous Gehenna. If so, this is tho first and last 
time ill the world's history that the strength of any largo 
body of people— perhaps of any single man — lay in such 
a hope. History gives us innumerable proofs that such 
merely selfi.s1i motives are the parents of slavish impo- 
tence, of pedantry and conceit, of pious frauds, often of 
the most devilish cruelty : hut, as far as my reading ex- 
tends, of nothing better. Moreover, the Christian Greeks 
had much the same hopes on tliosc points as the Mussul- 
mans ; and similar causes should produce siimlar effects : 
but those hopes gave them uo strength. Besides, accord- 
ing to the Mussuliiicn's own account, tliis wa5 not their 
groat inspiriting idea ; and it is absurd to consider tho 
wild battle-cries of a few imaginative youths about black- 
eyed anil greon-kerchiefed Houris calling to them from 
tlie skies, as representing the average feelings gene- 
ration of sober and self-restraining men, who shewed 
themselves actuated by far higher motives. 

Another answer, and one very popular now, is, that 
the Mussulmans were strong, because they believed what 
they said ; and the Greeks weak, because they did not 
believe wliat they said. From this notion I shall appeal 
to another doctrine of the very same men who put it 
forth, and ask them, Gan any man be strong by be- 
hoving a lie? Have ytiu not told us, nobly enough, that 
every lie is by its nature rotten, doomed to death, certain 
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to prove its own impotence, and bo shattered to atoms 
the moment you try to use it, to bring it into rude actual 
contact witli fact, and Nature, and the eternal laws ? 
Faith, to be strong, must be faith in something which is 
not one’s self: faith in something eternal, something 
objective, sometliing true, which would exist just as much 
thougli we and all the world disbelieved it. The strength 
of belief ronies from that which is believed in : if you 
separate it from thtat, it becomes a mere self-opinion, a 
sensation of positiveuess ; and what sort of strength that 
will give history will tell us in the tragedies of tlie Jews 
who opposed Titus, of the rabble who followed Walter the 
Penniless to the Crusades, of the Munster Anabaptists, 
anil many another sad page of human folly. It may 
give the fury of idiots, not the deliberate might of valiant 
men. Let us pa.ss this by, then ; believing tliat iaith 
can only give strength where it is faith in^lnething 
true and right ; and go on to another answer^ almost 
popular as the last. 

We arc told that the might of Islam lay ''Ai a 
eoriain innate force and savage virtue of the Arab cha- 
racter. If we have discovered this in the followers of 
Mohammed, they certainly liad not discovered it in 
themselves. They spoke of themselves, rightly or 
wrongly, as men wlio had received a divine light, and 
that light a moral light, to teach them to love that which 
was good, and refuse that which was evil ; and to that 
divine light they stodfastly and honestly attrihuted 
every right action of their lives. Most noble and nfrect- 
iiig, in niy eyes, is that answer of Saad’s agetl envoy to 
Yey.degird, King of Persia, when he reproached him 
with the past savagery and po\erty of tlio Arabs. 
“Whatsoever thou hast said,” answered the old man, 
“regarding the former condition of the Arabs, is true, 
'riieir food green liy.nrds ; they buried tlicdr infant 
daughters alive; nay, some of tliein feasted on dead 
carcases, and drank blood; while others slew their kins- 
folk, and thought tlieniselves groat and valiant, when by 
so doing they became possessed of more property. They 
were clothed with hair garinouts ; they knew not gooil 
from evil, and made no distinction between that which 
was lawful and unlawful. Such was our state ; but God 
in his mercy lias sent ns, by a holy prophet, a sacred 
volume, which teaches us the true faith,” 

These words, 1 think, shew us the secret of Islam. 
They arc a just coniinont on that short and rugged 
chapter of the Koran which is said to have been Mo- 
hammed's hrst attempt either at prophecy or writing ; 
when, after long fasting and me/litntion among the desert 
liills, under tlie glorious eastern stars, ho came down and 
told his good Kadijali that he had found a great thing, 
and that she must help him to write it down. And wliat 
was this whicJi seemed to the unlettered camel-driver so 
priceless a treasure ? Not merely that (Jod was one God 
— vast as that discovery was — ^but that he was a God 
“ wiio sheweth to man the thing which he knew not ;” a 
** most merciful God ;” a God, in a word, who could be 
trusted ; a God who would teach and strengthen ; a 
God, as he said, who would give him courage to set his 
face like a flint, and would put an answer in his 
mouth when his idolatrous countrymen cavilled and 
sni-ered at his message to them, to turn to from their 
idols of wood and stone, and become righteous men, as 
Ahraliam their forefather was righteous. 

<*A God who sheweth to man the thing which he 
knew noc/' That idea gave might to Islam, because it 
was a real idea, an eternal fact ; the result of a true 
insight into the character of God. And that idea alone, 
believe me, will give conquering might cither to creed, 
philosophy, or heart of man. Kach will he strong, each 
will endure, in proportion as it believes that God is one 
who shews to man the thing which he knew not ; as it 
believes, in short, in that I^ogos of which Saint John 
wrote, that He was the light who lightens every man who 
comes into the world. 

In a word, the wjld Korcish hail discovered, more or 


less clearly, that end and object of all metaphysic whereof 
1 have already spoken so often ; that external and impe- 
rishable beauty for which Plato sought of old ; and had 
seen that its name x^as righteousness, and that it dwelt 
absolutely in an absolutely righteous person ; and more- 
over, that this person was no careless self-contented epi- 
curean deity ; but that he was, as they loved to call him, 
the most merciful God ; that he cared for men ; that he 
desired to make men righteous. Of that they could not 
doubt. The fact was palpable, historic, present. To 
them the degraded Koreish of the desert, who as they 
believed, and 1 think believed rightly, had fallen from 
the old Monotheism of their forefathers Ahraliam and 
Ismael, into the lowest brutality and wretchedness ; to 
them— while they were making idols of wood and stone ; 
eating dead carcases, and burying their daughters alive ; 
careless of chastity, of justice, of property ; sunk in un- 
natural crimes, dead in trespasses and sins ; hateful and 
hating one anothcr->a man, one of tlieir own people, had 
come, saying, “ I have a message from the one rigliteous 
God. His inirse is on all this, for it is unlike Himself. 
He will have you righteous men, after the pattern of 
your forefather Abraham. Be that, and arise, body, soul, 
and spirit, out of your savagery and brutishness. Then 
you shall be able to trample under foot the profligate 
idolaters, to sweep the Greek tyrants from the land 
which they have beem o])prossing for centuries, and to 
recover the East for its rightful heirs, the children of 
Ahraliam.” Was this not, in every sense, a message 
from God ? I must deny tlic philosophy of Clement and 
Augustine; I must deny iny own conscience, iny own 
reason ; 1 must outrage my own moral sense, and con- 
fess that 1 have no imiiiiitablo standard of right, that I 
know no eternal source of right, if J deny it to have 
1)0011 one ; if I deny what seems to me the palpable his- 
toric fact, that those wild Korcish had in them a reason 
and a conscionee, which could awaken to that message, 
and perceive its boundless beauty, its boundless im- 
portance, and that they did ac'cepr. that message, 
ami lived by it, in proportion as they received it fully, 
such lives .as no men in those times, and few in .after 
tifiies, have been able to live. If I feel, as I do feel, that 
Abubekr, Omar, Abu Obeidah, and Ainroii, were better 
men than I am, I must throw away all that Philo — all 
that a Higher authority — has taught me; or 1 must 
attribute their lofty virtues to the one souri^ of all in 
man which is not selflshiiess, and farngi/^f (hry, and 
blindness os of the beasts which perish. |{HL \ jr 

The followini^ prognostic of AlR^dWian re- 
vival is rcinarkiible enough ; — 

It is with a fooling of awrc that one looks upon the 
liugc possibilities of her future. Her own physical capa- 
cities, as the great mind of Napoleon saw, are what they 
have always been, inexhaustible ; and science has learnt 
to sot at nought the only defect of situation which has 
ever injured her prosperity, namely, the short land 
])assage from the Nile to the Red Sea. The fate of 
Palestine is now more tliap ever bound up with her fate ; 
and a British or French colony might, holding the two 
countries, develop itself into a natibn as vast as sprang 
from Alexander’s handful of Macedonirans, and become 
the meeting point for thejiations of the^West, and those 
great Anglo-Saxon peoples who seem destined to spring 
up in the Australian ocean. Wide as the dream may 
appear, steam has made it a far narrower one than tlie 
old actual fact, that for centuries the PhoBuician and the 
Arabian interchanged at Alexandria the produce of Bri- 
tain for that of G^eylon and Hindostan. And as for 
intcUcctufI development, though Alexandria wants, as 
she has aK^ys wanted, that insular and exclusive position 
which seeiLs almost necessary to devdop original tlionght 
and original national life, yet she may still act as the 
point of fusion for distin^ schools and politics, and tho 
young and buoyant vigour of the new-born nations may 
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at onca teach, and leiirn from, the prudence, the expe- 
rience, the traditional wisilom of the ancient Europeans. 

This vision, however possible, may bo a far-olT one : 
but the first step toward it, at least, ^is being laid before 
our eyes, — and that is, a fresh reconciliation between the 
Crescent and tho Cross. Apart from all political con- 
siderations, which would be out of place here, I hail, as 
a student of philosophy, the school which is now, lioth in 
Alexandria and in Constantinople, teaching to Moslem 
and to Christians the same lesson which tho Crusaders 
learnt in Egypt five hundred years ago. A few years* 
more ^rseverance in the valiant and righteous course 
which Britain has now chosen, will reward itself by open- 
ing a vast field for capital and enterprise, for the intro- 


duction of civil and religious liberty among the down- 
trodden peasantry of F^rypt ; as the Giaour becomes an 
object of ri>ispcct, and trust, and gratitude to the Moslem ; 
and as tho feeling that Moslem and Giaour own a com- 
mon humanity, a common eternal standard of jiistico 
and mercy, a common sacred obligation to perform our 
promises, and to succour the oppressed, shall have taken 
place of the old brute wonder at our careless audacity, 
and awkward assertion of power, which now expresses 
itself ill the somewhat left-handed Alexandrian com- 
pliment — “There is one Satan, and there ^ are many 
Satans i but there is no Satan like a Frank in a round 
hat.** 


A Ilutory^ of IndUi under the two Jirst Sovereigns of the House of Tahnur, Baber and 
JIumdyun, By William Erskine, Esq., Translator of the “Memoirs of the Eyiperor 
Baber.’’ 2 vols. 8vo. Loiiirinan anti Co. London. 1854. 


In our last Number we promised to revert to 
Mr. lilrskine’s “ History of India under Baber 
and Humaydn.” A closer examination of his 
work enables us most confidently to recom- 
mend it to our readers. It is based upon the 
most extensive reading ; almost all the native 
authorities havtj been tjarefully consulted ; and 
references are given in the margin to direct the 
reading of tliose who desire further information, 
or are anxious to test the author’s accuracy. 
In addition to this depth of research, Mr. 
Erskino has contrived to make his account of 
the Tatiir hordes and the rise of the Tfmdrides 
in India as amusing ns it is instructive. 

Up to the present time, almost the only au- 
thentic source to be consulted for the history of 
Muhammadan India, by those ignorant of the 
Persian language, has been the Tarikh-i 
Firishtah ; a work successively translated, en- 
tirely or 'hi part, by How, Anderson, Scott, 
and Briggs. Firishtali, however, is not suf- 
ficiently.difluse, more especially in that portion 
of his history which relates to the Tnnurides. 
Moiintstuart Elphinstonc has, indeed, used 
other authorities; particularly the excellent 
history by Khdfi Khdn ; but his work, in every 
respect most remarkable, is, like that of 
Firishtah, much too concise. To give our 
readers some idea of tlile number of authorities 
extant, we may mention that Sir IJ. Elliot 
enumerates, in the introdifetion to the first vo- 
lume of his “ Bibliographical Index,” no less 
than twenty-ni/le, as selected works for deposit 
in our college libraries, as necessary for 9 full 
understanding of the history of Muhammadan 
India, whilst he cites, in all, the large number 
of 231 relating especially to India, and com- 
prising general and separate histories and 
inemcnrs. Both Sir Henry and Mr. Erskinc 
had promised to supply the deficiency in our 
literature with regam to India, and mo two 
men were better qualified for the task : long 
residence in the country, extensive mading, and 


untiring industry, had enabled them to collect 
a vast amount of materials. U nfortunatcly for 
historic litemture, death, in each iiislaiuie, pre- 
vented the fulfilment of the promise'. Elliot 
had examined, more or less, all the authorities 
he ni(*ntions in his “ Bibliographical Index,” 
and the first volume contains a detailed ac- 
count of, and extracts from, thirty-one of their 
number. The “Appendix to tho Arabs in 
Sind, Vol. 111. Part I.,” printed at the Cape 
for private circulation whilst lie w'us on his 
dcatli-bed, and sent to his friends afica* his de- 
cease, consists entirely of historical note's and 
extracts relating to Sind: it shews, in every 
page, the almost incredible amount of reading 
the author had brought to bear upon the sub- 
ject. On the fiist leaf of this Appendix Sir 
Henry states the scheme of his intended work 
thus — 

Vol. T. ^ Goneral Histories of Muhiiininadan TniKa. 

and IT. } (iuzerAt. — MAlwn, — JJeccan, Ac. &c. 

Vol. ITT. Arabs. — ^Ghdzncvidos. 

Vol. IV. Ghorions. — Kliiljis. — Tughlaks. 

Vol. AT. Timur, — Sayyids. — Afgliaiis, 

Vol. VI. ) Gnnrral Histories of the Timuriaii Dynasty, 
and VII. y Mahrattcu, — Rohilltis.--~JAts, Ac. &c. 

Vol. VIII. Timurians in their rise. 

Baber. — HumdyAn . — ^ ikher 

Vol. IX. Timurians in their splendour. 

JekAngtr. — ShajehAn. — Auninyzvh. 

Vol. X. Timurians in their decline: 

Bahhlnr Shah to Ahmed ShAh. 

Vol. XI. Timurians in their fall. • 

'Alamgtr II. — ShAh *Alam. 

Vol. XII. Original Extracts. 

This was a stu})endous project ; perhaps it 
was scarcely possible that it could liavirteeu 
commenced and finished within the short space 
of one man’s life ; but Elliot did not live to 
complete even a tithe of what he had under- 
taken ; ho was prematurely cut oflT in tho 
prime of life. He had overcome all the preli- 
minary difliculties; he had cultivated the 
ground, and sown Jhc seed, but he was not 
permitted to reap, nor we to profit by, the bar- 
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vest. We have already stated our belief that 
the result of his labours will not be utterly lost, 
and that the voliiininous papers he has left will 
be ])laced in the hands of competent peraons 
for publication. We doubt whether his editors 
will not shrink from the task of arranging and 
completing the history on its proposed ex- 
tensive scale ; but whatever may be published 
from his pen, even if only in the form of rough 
notes, must be eminently useful in illustrating 
and elucidating the history of Muhammadan 
India; and, if not available for the general 
rtjader, will be invaluable to the future histo- 
nan. 

J^^rskine’s plan, though not so extensive as 
Elliot’s, originally contcm])latcd the whole 
of the reigns of the princes of the dynasty of 
Taitnur in India, from the accession of Baber 
to the end of the sovereignty of Aiirungzeb, 
including the previous occurrences of the life 
of Baber, and a general account of the 'i'dtar 
tribes of Transoxiana.” He only lived to com- 
plete the lives of Baber and Humayun ; the 
account of the latter monarch including, how- 
ever, a history of Shir Shah, and the Patau 
princes, who for a short time usurped the so- 
vereignty, and drove Huinayiin into exile. 
Erskine had already, in some degree, nntici- 

I iatcd the life of Baber by his (jxcollcnt trans- 
ation of that prince’s autobiography ; but ho 
has consulted and made additions from other 
authors, contemporary and subsecpient, and 
c^ecially from the Tsirikh-i llashfdi by llaidar 
Mfrz^, the great historian of the Mongol 
nices. In his life of Humayun he has relied 
upon Firishtah, the memoirs by Jauhar, one of 
the emperor’s domestics, the Tarikh-i Nizami, 
the Akbar Namali, the Tubakat-i Akbari, 
Khdfi Klidn, the Tarikh-i Sind, the Khulasat 
at-Tawarikh, the Alam Ardi 'Abbsisi, &c. 
Those conversant with Pereian historical litera- 
ture will at once perceive that he has gone to the 
fountain-heads. And thus it sliould be. Firish- 
tah is no doubt an accomplished and an accur.ite 
historian : his "work has been translated, as w'c 
have said already, by accomplished and accu- 


rate Orientalists : but we must not stop here 
if we would have a good history of Muhamma- 
dan India. We have access now — easy access — 
to a much larger stock of materials man were 
at the disposition of Firishtali himself, and 
these must not be neglected, though locked up 
in the native tongues. So far as Erakinc’s 
book extends, viz. to the death of Humayun, in 
A.D. 1556, there is little or nothing to add to 
it, and it may be said fully and finally to elu- 
cidate the penod of which it treats. Much, 
however, yet remains to be done : the autho- 
rities increase in number as wc descend the 
stream of time, and the labour becomes pro- 
portionately greater. Erskine only recjounts 
the rise of the dynasty, and that only in its 
earlier portion ; Firishtah, Avhose account of 
the reign of Akbar is exceedingly meagre, ends 
with that monarch’s death, in A.D. 1605 ; and 
the whole history of the splendour, the decline, 
and the fall of the Tfmurides is still to be 
written. The later years, the decline and fall, 
of this dynasty are not tlie least important to 
Englishmen. As the emperors grew weaker, 
the great officers of state, the viceroys, feuda- 
tories, and vassals gained strength ; the empire 
became gradually dismembered ; rebellious sub- 
jects founded new dynasties ; fresh powers 
sprung into cxistciicci ; and many of the native 
princM's whom we now treat with, fight with, 
and protect, have arisen lik(i mushrooms from 
the (Uhru of the once all-powerful house of 
Tfmur. No one can duly weigh in tlio balance 
the means by which wc obtained a footing in 
India, or can form a correct estimate of the 
stability or j)robable duration of our power, 
without an intimate knowledge of the entire 
history of the Mongol Empire; nor should 
any one pretend to advise as to our future 
conduct, or to judge the past, if he be ignorant 
of the events which led to its downfall. The 
volumes before us furnish a valuable chapter 
in this history, and as such we cordially re- 
commend them to our readers. Wc trust, ere 
long, to point out to their notice a continuation 
worthy of such a commencement. 


Life of Marguerite (tAngouleme, Queen of Na^^arre, By Miss Freer. 2 Vols. 

Hurst and Blackett. 


The interesting and eventful life of Marguerite 
d’Angouiemc, Duchess d’Alcn 9 on and Queen 
of Navarre, has been made the groundwork of 
indefatigable and endless controversies, and at 
the same time of almost unlimited and universal 
panegyric. Poets have united to sing praise, 
in honour of her woman form, manly heart. 


and angel face;”* historians, to chronicle her 
gentle, gracious, benevolent, alms-giving, pru- 
dent coumiellorship, devoted, filial, and sisterly 
affecticSai, and witty authorship; theologians 


* Poem of Clement Macot. Brantome, ** Dames II- 
Instres." 
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have quarrelled over her death-bed, agreeing 
only in the one desire to elaim so brilliant, 
virtuous, and accomplished an ally to their 
own peculiar and exclusive* Church. Pro- 
testants have placed her high among the list of 
early converts to the reformed faith, and classed 
her among the persecuted for its sake; Ro- 
man Catholics have recorded her dying pro- 
testations of sincere attachment to their 
own communion, and held her aloft a trophy, 
a sister soul saved from the brink of perdition, 
a brand rescued from the burning.* Mean 
time the works and letters from her pen, the 
witness of contemporary writers, and the diary 
of her mother, have survived to bear witness to 
the undisputed charms of her person, mind, and 
character, her social and political power, her 
almost unbounded sway over the heart of her 
brother, Francis I., and her generous use of 
that influence for the protection of the earliest 
promulgators of the seed that held within it 
the germ of the new doctrines that were to 
shake to the foundation the whole realm of 
Christendom. 

Inheriting from her bold, vigorous, mascu- 
line-minded mother, Louise de Savoy, an in- 
tellect of no ordinary natural power, and from 
her paternal ancestors — one of whomt had 
been canonized — a mantle of piety, the charac- 
ter of Marguerite formed a brilliant combination 
of wit, clemmce, learning, and piety. 

At Amboisc,* the royal castle selected by 
Louis XII. as the residence of Louise and her 
children after her husband’s death, she grew 
from childhood to youth in the society of her 
younger and only brother Francis, under the 
vigilant and watchful eye of her young and 
widowed mother, herself a mere infant at her 
daughter’s birth, but possessing within her 
mind the yet undeveloped cinbryo of those 
qualities which gradually strengthened and 
unfolded themselves under diligent self-cultiva- 
tion in retirement and devotion to the educa- 
tion of her children, until the strong, bold, 
determined woman, that held the reins of go- 
vernment at a later period, as rogcn|;, with con- 
summate skill and firmness, was perfectly 
matured. Here, too, the fascinating powers of 
Marguerite were early oalled into exercise 
among the little bapd of youthful noblesse that 
had been selected as the companions of their 
education — Gaston de Fois, Henri d’Alhrel, 
Charles de Montpensier, the unfortunate Con- 
stable of Bourbon, and Anne de Montmorency. 
In this miniature court Marguerite reigned a 


* Florimond de Romoneh ** Hist, de rHercsio,” Ut. 7* 
chap, 3. p. 850. Ililarion de Coste, “ Eloges dosJUanics 
lUnstres,’’ tom. 2. p. 275. Brantome, ** Dames lljJbtri>s." 

t Jean, Due d'Angoal5me, nephew of Gharjis VI., 
and youngest son of Louis d* Orleans, murdered by John 
Due de Borguady. 


divinity, and then, as ever, held almost abso- 
lute empire over the affections of the more 
selfish but still noble-spirited Francis. 

Her thirst for knowledge was insatiable. She 
scrupled not to delve for ore where others were 
content to cull the surface flowers. Latin was 
a familiar tongue ; the Greek poets her chosen 
companions ; no subject too abstruse, no phi- 
losophy too profound, for her grasping intellect 
to attempt to fathom; while her general de- 
portment, her words, her actions, are described 
as having, from the age of thirteen, been such { 
** as plainly to indicate that the Spirit of God 
had bccri vouchsafed to her.’’ 

In 1509 she became the wife of the Due 
d’Alen^on — a marriage projected and accom- 
plished without any reference to her inclina- 
tions, and from which, in secret, her feelings re- 
coiled. Under such circumstances, no marvel 
that, like many other women of resplendent 
talent, she found deficiency of happiness in her 
domestic ex()crience, shortcomings of liomage, 
lukewarmness of appreciation. It was while 
living thus in retirement with her husband at 
his castle of Argentan, ^^une femme incom- 
prise,*’ that she so far departed from the moni- 
tions of the indwelling Spirit of God,” as to 
solace herself by commencing that series of 
most witty but most questionable satires, 
posthumously published under the title of 

Heptameron,” written after the model of 
Boeaccio’s Jlecameron” (with whose writings 
in the original she was familiar), and designed 
to expose the profligacies of the age, especially 
of the clergy. 

The protection of her favour had, in the 
earlier stages of the Protestant movements, suf- 
ficed to shelter Lefevre and Farel, the former 
one of the most distinguished members of the 
Sorbonne, as well as afnong the humblest but 
most eloquent of Rome’s disciples, from out of 
the very midst of whoso high seat of power lie 
fearlessly sent forth the voice of denunciation 
of her erroi'S, and unscrupulously taught liis 
pupils all that liad been revealed by the new 
lights to his mind in the course of his own 
religious studies and rcsca relies. Luther, Mc- 
lancthon, and the timid but studious Erasmus, 
were doing their work silently but surely, llic 
fury of the Sorbonne was being raised to its 
height, and Marguerite was left to bear the 
brunt of the gathering storm, when the impri- 
sonment of Francis, the captive of the Einpmr 
Charles, called forth the activities of her mind 
into a new channel. The romantic episode in the 
lives of the attached brother and devoted sis- 
ter, when, self-appointed ambassadress to the 
court ofCharlcs, she sought to negotiate terms of 


t Sainto Marthe, ** Oraison Fuaebre do MargucritQ, 
Boine do Navarro.” * 
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ransom for tlio illustrious prisoner^ forms the 
most interestiufr portion of the interesting bio- 
graphy of Marguerite. Her self-sacrificing 
devotion— her patient endurance of the royal 
prerogative of being made a pawn upon the 
chess-board of nations — her unmurmuring re- 
coi lings from the hawking of her hand for sale 
to emperor and king, display her character in 
its noblest and brightest features. 

The warm friendship and intimate associa- 
tion that had long existed between the two 
cousins, Ilenri, King of Navarre, and Margue- 
rite, had ripened into a deep and mutual affec- 
tion. Henri boldly petitioned Louise cie Savoy 
for the hand of her daughter ; but the intrigues 
connected with the divorce of Catherine of 
Arragon, at the court of England, interfered 
for a time with the marriage. Francis had 
aided King Henry in his efforts to procure a 
divorce, in the secret expectation of seeing his 
sister Marguerite elevated to the vacant place 
as consort to the English monarch; and not 
until all hope of this was removed, by the open 
manifestation of his yireferencc for Anne Boleyn, 
who at one time had been a pcfrsonal attendant 
upon Marguerite, could the sanction of Francis 
be obtained to the alliance with Henri de Na- 
varre. The domestic hap[)iiie83 that followed 
this second marriage may be considered fairly 
to have counterbalanced the sorrows of Mar- 
guerite's former matrimonial experience. His- 
torians agree in describing the King of Navarre 
at this period as almost without a rival in 
personal graces, cliivalric prowess, and mental 
accomplisliments. After Jier marriage. Mar- 
guerite became for a time still more openly the 
protector of the persecuted Protestants, until 
the temerity of some of the party in the noto- 
rious affair of the placards roused the slumber- 
ing zeal and antagonism of Francis. A general 
order for the imprisonment of all the Reform 
leaders, including oven Roussel, the especial 
prote(fti of Marguerite, wsis issued and enforced. 
The Queen of Navarre was summoned to 
Paris, and, according to Catholic authorities, 
severely reproached for her share in fostering 
the rapidly-spreading heresies. 

In return. Marguerite presented to her bro- 
ther a Liturgy, drawn up by Lefevre and other 
Protestant divines of Bearn, entitled ‘*La 
Messe t\ sept Points," earnestly counselling him 
to take it into consideration, and think well of 
the honour that might accrue to him by ren- 
dering his aid in so glorious a work as the 
purification of the Church from its grosser 
abuses, and rc-uniting its several parts once 
more into a Catholic body, under the supre- 
macy of the Pope. This seems to have been 
the one object and desire of Marguerite, in 
common with many of hejr most intimate and 
favourite friends of the Protestant ranks. The 


Bishop of Mcaux, her early counsellor and 
adviser, who had done most towards opening 
her mind to the new doctrines, had held this 
prominently fort/ard as the ultimatum of hope; 
but, like many others who acknowledge the 
existence of two sides to a shield, she found 
her moderation a subject of reproach at the 
hands of both parties. The effoi't of the 
Queen to propitiate her brother was fruitless ; 
and henceforth her active opposition to the 
Roman forms was diminished, although she 
never ceased to protect, as far as possible, 
and fervently intercede for, the suffering Pro- 
testants. 

Without doubt Marguerite was a large- 
hearted and strong-minded woman, compass- 
ing, in her faith and intellect, something greater 
than creeds and formulas. Her intense love 
for her brother was an essential part of her 
religion, lying deeper than outward forms of 
belief; and her sense of duty and affection bade 
her refrain from offensive demonstrations that 
could only serve to wound and aggravate bis 
feelings. Wo read another proof of this inter- 
pretation of Ijer benevolence and liberality in 
her mucli-condemned protection of the “ arch’- 
heretw** (iuontin, whose libertinism — for that 
he deemed all religions of equal value" — 
earnc'fl for him the hatred alike of Catholic 
and Protestant. Never having formally se- 
ceded from the Romisli Church, wc are not 
surprised to find Marguerite upon her death- 
bed receiving extreme unction from the hands 
of the priest Gillcs Caillan, although Miss 
Freer would fain persuade us that her insensi- 
bility alone could account fur the fact. There 
is nothing in it inconsistent with the whole 
tenor of Marguerite’s life, a setting up of new 
opinions in opposition to the Church never 
having at any time been manifest as her desire, 
however strongly she may have sympathized 
with those who had exposed the vices and 
abuses of the Church, and their efforts to effect 
a reformation. 

Theology, and the cultivation of her poetic 
genius, formed the recreation of the middle 
and declining years of Marguerite’s life. She 
died at the Castle of Odos, in Bigorre, Decern- 
her 21, 1549, at th., age of fifty- seven. Her 
'^oraison funebre" was pronounced by Charles 
de St. Marthc, a Master of Requests in the 
Exciiequer Court of the Duchy of Alen^on, 
and is one of the most curious documents 
extant concerning her private life. Ronsard, 
Du Bellay, Daurat, Deinsot, Dolet, Forcadel, 
and a host of others, invoked the muse to 
honour her memory. The illustrious sisters 
of the^^nglish house of Seymour — Anne, Mar- 
gueritcfe} and Jane — united to chronicle their 
sorrow in a hundred Latin verses. Elizabeth, 
Queen of England, translated her Miroir de 
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Tamo peoheresBo/’ an act that was in itself a 
testimony to the literary repute of this accom- 
plished woman. • 

As an authoress the Queen of Navarre has 
been ranked among the first writers of her 
age. Her Heptameron/’ however, must be 
classed among the sealed books of the present 
day ; and although, in judging of it, the stan- 
dard of refinement of a by-geme period must 
be made the test of its intrinsic merits, we 
should find it very difficult to frame an excuse 
for such cold-blooded, pedantic violations of 
all decency and propriety of thought and ex- 
pression. Their being written down to the 
level of a licentious age is a shallow pica for 
the promulgation of such passionless im])ro- 
prieties and scandals. The hypothesis that they 
were records of courtly experiences rather than 
fictitious satires, argues nothing in their hivotir ; 
and the condemnation they received from the 
Sorbonne and the orthodox of the new faith 
alike, though for reasons widely opposed, is 
testimony to the narrow limits to which their 
favourable reception was confined, even in her 
own time. 

Efforts have been made by her admirers to 
remove this blot from the otherwise spotless 
purity of their idol, by shifting the entire re- 
sponsibility of authorship on to the shoulders 
of Bonaventurc des Pcrriercs, her colleague in 
the work, but* not very successfully. So 
totally irreconcileahlo ore they, however, with 
even the most charitable fiiith in her womanly 
purity, that, without stopping to discuss the 
question, we arc coinpcllod to give her the 
benefit of the doubt, or admit them as positive 
evidence of the falsity and hypocrisy of her 
whole life and character. 

Her poems are of various degrees of merit ; 
always, how'cvcr, refined in expression, and 
replete -with evhlcnces of deep, inward-heart 
piety. Calvin, Beza, and Melancthoji reve- 
rently mention her name as the friend of Pro- 
testantism ; while the anxiety of Catholic his- 
torians to establish her repentance of heresy, 
from her outward compliance with the demands 
of the Church, proves the absence of all ani- 
mosity in her life and ac^fions towards that 
establishment. ^ 

We believe th^t it needs a mind of profound 
Catholicity to rightly interpret the appa^nt 
contradictions in her actions and character — 
a mind that can penetrate beneath the surface 
of conflicting elements, and recognise the unity 
and consistency of a high-souled, strong- 
hearted, right-minded woman— capable of de- 
tecting the truth under superincumbent -crus- 
tations of error, whensoever and whcre|oeyer 
it might be presented to her— without making 
pretence to more than ordinary human per- 
fection, or less than human capability of ex- 


cellence. There are idiosyncracies of clmracter 
that have been handed down to us by liisto- 
rians, evidences of a deeply-pbilosophic and 
inquiring mind, that bear out this view of her 
character, but which the limits of this notice 
will not admit of our examining more closely. 
Her peculiar dislike to the subject of death 
being perpetually mad(? the theme of sermons 
and discourses — ^^comnie (co disoit elle) .si on 
ne scent pas assez qu’on devoit tout mourir iin 
jour'* — coupled with llie intense desire she 
manifested to be present at a death-bed, are, 
upon thtf surface only, anomalous : they both 
evidence a mind above the common vulgar 
prcjiylices and ideas of mortality, as eclipsing^ 
<!veii for a moment the superior iinmortaTiiy of 
our nature. Much of all this is not noticed by 
Miss Freer ; but we believe that a deeply-inter- 
esting analysis of this extraordinary mind 
might have been worked out, even from the 
historical facts gathered together liy the indus- 
try displayed in the voluines before us, but^ it 
has not been done within tlieir limits. Miss 
Freer, while lauding her to the skies, docs not 
appear to have comprehended the enlarged 
spirit of Marguerite of Navarro: she has col- 
lated from various sources, and brought into a 
focus, much that lay scattered ; has added to 
these gleanings many hitherto unpublished 
letters, some few possessing great interest; and 
has carefully heaped up arguments to 8U))port 
the Protestant belief in Marguerite a exclusive 
attachment to the reformed liiith. 

Catholic authorities are quoted when no 
others can be got at, and nowhere else; their 
testimony ignored or r( 3 butted 'when it clashes 
witli the single point to be proven, and accepted 
when it may be worked into conformity with 
this fixed pur|) 0 sc. l^ierc is an attempt at 
impartiality, but incompletely carried out. 
There is an absence of word-partisanship, but 
the spirit of lixeter Hall pervades the whole 
w'ork. To many this may be a recomineiida- 
tion, to Tis it only seems to deteriorate from 
the intrinsic value of the work. There are 
faults of style, too, especially conspicuous at 
the commencement, where historical facts are 
jumbled together in such strange faslaon of 
topsy-turvy, higgledy-piggledy sort of chrono- 
logical arrangement, that great-grandfathers 
and grandnephews, uncles, cousins, and bro- 
thers, seem all to be treading on ca^h otlv^s 
toes upon the stage at one time, without tho 
slightest regard to order or priority. By de- 
grees the style improves in this respect as the 
work progresses ; but tho pauses here and 
there for moral reflections, interpolated with 
notes of admiration, occur too frequently and 
disagreeably as breaks in the historical nar- 
rative. • 
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The Q,ueem before the Conquest. By Mrs. Matthew Hall. 2 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


These volumes have long been a desideratum, 
and will be hailed as a useful and, indeed, 
essential introduction to Miss Strickland’s 
world-faiiioiis biographical history. They fill 
up a vacuum, the extent of Avhich could not 
be appreciated till it was supplied. We all 
knew, Avith a sort of still-born knowledge, that 
Queens of England, or rather in England, ex- 
isted before the Norman invasion; just as the 
Romans knew by intuition, and did not require 
Horace to tell them, that mighty meu existed 
before Agamemnon. They, however, were 
worse off in this respect than wc are, for there 
Avas not the vestige of a record whereby* the 
deficiency enunciated by the poet could be 
remedied ; no rates saccr had embalmed their 
deeds in immortal verse. We, on the contrary, 
discern, in the dim distance, if not poets, an 
army of doughty chroniclers, with a mass of 
bulky tomes sufficient to satiate the most vora- 
cious of antiquarian cormorants. But this is 
only half the matter at issue. There is the 
information, and more than enough of it. 
What we want is an amount of industry and 
pensevcrance, and a force and clearness of 
intellect to pierce this dense array \A'ith the 
light of discernment, to separate or unite its 
])arts, as the case may be, and out of them to 
construct a straightforward, unembarrassed, 
and succinct history, or series of histories. 
Mrs. Matthew Hall may fairly claim the 
credit of successfully accomplishing this difficult 
and perplexing task. So interesting a series 
it has rarely been our good fortune to peruse. 

The first Queen to Avhom she introduces us 
is a contemporary of Cmsar, Gartismandua, a 
name with which Ave. claim little previous 
acquaintance further than that she was the 
wife of Cymbclinc, immortalized by Shak- 
speurc. From this Queen wc are carried on 
for a thousand ycai-s to Editha the Fair, 
granddaughter of the renowned Godiya, and 
wile of Harold, who fell on the field of Hast- 
ings. Mrs. Hall cannot, of course, improve the 
iamous old story of the ride through Coventry, 
the las^ of a long succession of strange legends 
that meet her at nearly every step of her pro- 
gress, whether miraculous or of a character 
wholly at variance with modern notions, but 
slu^treats all of them with discrimination and 
good sense. 

We cordially welcome the pen of a lady of 
feeling and judgment tracing the lives and 
character of our Saxon Queens ; more espe- 
cially since the majority of the old chroniclers, 
and those best known, appear studiously to 
evade all reference to them. The venerable 
Bede, William of Malmesbury, Geoffr^ of 
Monmouth, Nennius in his history ot the 


Britons, Asser jn his Life of Alfred, Richard 
of Cirencester, Gildas, &c., are one and all 
most niggardly as regards the Royal Dames 
who graced the times of which they write, 
referring to them only par parenthhe when 
they cannot be off* it. Possibly these old gen- 
tlemen were jealous of ascribing any influence 
to the gentler portion of creation. We 
may console ourselves on this point by the 
reflection, that had they brought the female 
element into their historical laboratory they 
would have been far from handling it satis- 
factorily. Woman alone can truly appreciate 
the motive principles, and dive into the heart 
of Avonian, tracing out its workings. Again, 
then, we hail the appearance of our present 
authoress on the scene. Every successive 
chapter is a picture, presenting its own pecu- 
liar touch and characteristic colouring. 

The only idea the readers of English his- 
tory in general have of Boadicca is, that she 
was a warlike heroine, who gave the Romans 
a great deal of trouble ; but here we have full 
details, not only of her public, but of her private 
life, which Avas one of much sorrow, having 
been divorced by Arvimgus, whom it suited, 
for political purposes, to marry Gwenissa, 
daughter of the Emperor Claudius, and sub- 
sequently subjected to great indignities, even 
to that of scourging by the ferocious soldiery, 
to whose custody she Avas committed. To 8t. 
Helena, mother of Constantine, who, in like 
manner, Avas divorced by Constantins, a long 
chapter is devoted, not Ibrgetting, of course, 
lier celebrated journey to the Holy Land, with 
the view of discovering the true cross. 

** Tradition had pointed out the spot where 
it was to be found, and it is said that Helena 
hud been favoured Avith an especial reyelation 
to aid her search. Accordingly, the aged 
Empress set forth, attended by an imperial 
retinue, and at the head of a large army, taken 
for that purpose out of Britain. The desire 
of Helena to admit her OAvn countrymen to a 
^are in this great and glorious enterprise is 
highly interesting^ for it shcAvs, that in her 
honoured position of Roman Empress she still 
remembered she Avas Queefi of the Britons.” 

In treating the apocryphal* history of King 
Arfhur and liis Queen Guenever, the involve- 
ments and contradictions of the Chronicles 
consulted are such, that Mrs. Hall literally 
cuts the gordian knot by dividing the trouble- 
some lady into three, and ingeniously giving 
the stories of Guenever I. II. and 111. suc- 
cessiA^ly. The fame of the great Alfred is 
extenaed as far as the sun shines ; but how 
many under the sun have heard of his wife 
Elswitha? Let any who deshe her acquaint- 
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ance turn to these pages^ and they will not 
be disappointed. Iler first introduction to 
Alfred (Vol. II. p. 1S3) is reiparkablc enough 
to be specially quoted^ had we sufficient space 
to extract it. 

A striking feature in the history of tlie 
Saxon Queens is the rooting out of Paganism, 
and the establishment of Christianity in its 
place, mainly through their instrumentality. 
Owenissa, of whom we have already spoken, 
aided, by all the means in her power, the 
missionaries of her time ; and Helena’s efforts 
in the cause are well known. The mission of 
St. Augustine would have been in considerable 
danger of failure but for the influence Bertha 
exercised over Ethelbert, King of Kent. The 
effects of his conversion were felt in the other 
extremity of the kingdom, still under female 
influence, when his daughtepriwejii^fs^ re- 
fused to ally herself witlf**Edwilif^,yl^ig of 
Northumberland, till he turned from idolatry 
to the Christian faith. He preferred the fair 
Ethclburga to his gods ; and his Elflada, in 
her turn, made the same conditions, with the 
same result, when her hand was sought by 
the neighbouring King Oswy. 

In reference to the enthusiasm with which 
the supposed principles of Christianity were 
carried out in the early ages of our history, 
Mrs. Hall remarks the extraordinary number 
of Princesses and even Queens who, about the 
seventh century, laid down their dignity, made 


vows of celibacy or of widowhood, and retired 
from the world into the seclusion of convents. 
Queen Ethcldreda, for instance, contracted two 
marriages, the first with a nobleman named 
Thoubert, the second, on his death, and much 
against her will, with Egfird, King of North- 
umberland, preserving the character of a sister 
in both cases. She took the veil during the 
lifetime of the latter by marrying Ermenburge, 
sister to the king of Wessex, who, in her turn, 
on the death of Egfird, assumed the religious 
habit. 

Mrs. JIall judiciously takes occasion to vary 
the current of the narrative by digressions on 
the manners and customs of the times. Is tlie 
Chtftinel crossed — we have a description of the 
ships of the period ; apropos of a feast— we 
have a sketch of how oiir Saxon ancestors en- 
joyed themselves at table ; a Queen works an 
altar-cloth, and the progress of the embroid- 
erer’s art is traced ; Ilclena’s pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land leads to a dissertation on the relics 
of sacred antiquity that abound there, &c. We 
have to^ remark, in conclusion, for we are 
nothing if not critical, that there is an occasional 
obscurity in her mode of narration, caused by 
conveying a circumstance not directly, but by 
implication, or assuming her reader to be ac- 
quainted with it. Gibbon, indeed, was open 
to the first of these charges, but it is dangerous 
to imitate the defects of great writers. 


My Friends and Acquaintances. By P. G. Patmore, Autlior of Chatsworth,” &c. 

Saunders and Oticy. 


Mr. Patmore’s “ Friends and Acquaintances” 
have already so scarified him in every organ 
of public opinion, from the Times to the Little 
Pedlvujton GazettCj that the purport of his 
book is thoroughly known, and the New 
Quarterly Review has nothing left to say. 
So let her say it quickly and have done. Our 
contemporaries have already told what a gos- 
sipping, tittle tattle, unreliable book it is. We 
will only, therefore, clutcl^ a handful from this 
literary rag-bag, and .spread out the specimen 
fra^ents. ^ * 

Were we to sort the shreds and patches into 
the several divisions of Memorials, Minj^or- 
traits, and Personal Recollections, ino^^ted 
upon the title-page, very small would bo the 
collection of each to be gathered from the con- 
tents. Little snips of character, of gossip, of 
mind portraiture, it is true, may be found; but 
as for memorial,” unless it be the 'lilutod 
panegyric of Mr. Plumer Ward, and ti^e very 
questionable and dubious tribute of friendship 
to the memory of William Hazlitt, we discover 


not even the attempt. The author of '^Tre- 
maine,” " He Vere,’^ and He Clifford,” 
availed himself of Mr. Patmore’s clerical and 
critical aid in the progress of those magnilo- 
quent productions through the press. Mr. 
Patmore Haltered Mr. Ward, Mr. Ward Hal- 
tered Mr. Patmore, and, in rcliirn for sundry 
favours received in literary coin, Mr. Plumer 
Ward kindly consented to stand sponsor to 
" Chatsworth,” being rewarded for his gene- 
rosity by having that little antiquated Mantling 
affiliated to him by tlie public. William Haz- 
litt did more : ho fraternized in the true " hail 
fellow well met” style with Mr. Patmore ; he 
supped with him at taverns; he inliuleoKlic 
fragrant vapours of -whisky toddy at the little 
jovial beefsteak supper-parties, even while prac- 
tising teetotalism ; and he went with Mr. Pat- 
more to a prize-fight, apropos of which Mr. 
Palniore tells us a bad anecdote indicative of 
Mr. Ilazlitt's somewhat sickly sensitiveness — 
unless, indeed, he wqs slyly jesting at the Pat- 
more affectation. Mr. Patmore took the 
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“Nouvelle Heloisc*' in liis pocket to the field of 
fisticuffs. 

“ Why, then,” he (Hazlitt) said, “ you actually had 
the * Nouvelle Hrloisc’ in your pocket all tlio while you 
were watching those fellows this iiioruing, mauling and 
hacking at each otlier like devils incarnate ! Well, I 
confess tliat 's n cut above mo. I can applaud the deed, 
but to have done it is beyond me. In putting the book 
into iny pocket, I should Iiave had some silly scruples — 
some indelicate feeling of delicacy come across me, and I 
should have left it at home. It’s the highest tiling T re- 
member— a piece of real intellectual rcfincincnt, by G — d ! 
and 1 congratulate you upon it.” 

Poor Patmore took this " au de la 
lettret* and rejoiced. 

We promised, however, to refrain from com- 
ment, and to supply only materials for the render 
to comment. Criticism is tlirowii away upon 
such trash as this. 

BYRON AND LADY BLNSSINGTON. 

In Lady Blcssington Byron found realized all his no- 
tions of what a woman in his own station ot life might or 
ought to he ill the present state and stage of society; 
beautiful as a muse, without the least tuucli of personal 
beauty ; iiitellectnal enough, not merely to admire and 
appreciate his pretensions, but to hold intercourse with 
him on a footing of perfect relative equality ; full of en- 
thusiasm for every thing good and beautiful, yet with 
a strong good sense which preserved her from any taints 
of that sentiment alily which Byron above nil things else 
detested in women ; surrounded by the hoinngc of all that 
was high in intellect and station, ) ct natural and simple 
as a child ; lapjicd in an almost fabulous luxury, with 
every wish anticipated, and every caprice a law, yet sym- 
pathizing with the wants of the poorest ; p()s.<«essiug au 
unusually varied knowledge of the world and of society, 
yet fresh in spirit and carne.*!t in impulse as a iiowly> 
emancipated school-girl. Such was l^ady Blcssington 
when first Lord Byron became acquainted with her, and 
the intercourse that ensued seemed to sottcu, humanize, 
and make a new creature of him. 

LADY BLESSINGTON IN IlYDB PARK. ' 

OhsGTYC that green chariot, just making the turn of 
the unbroken line of equipages. Though it is advancing 
towards us with at least a dozen carriage's between, it is 
to be distinguished from the throng by the elevation of 
its driver and footmen above the ordinary level of tho 
line. As it conies nearer we can observe the particular 
points that give it that perfectly distingue appearance 
which it bears above all others in tho throng. They 
consist of the white wheels lightly picked out with green 
and crimson ; the high-stepping action, blood-like shape, 
and brilliant manege of its dark bay horses ; tho pc;rfcct 
style of its driver ; the height (six feet two) of its slim, 
spidcr-limhed, powdered footman, perciied up at least 
three feet above tlie roof of the carriage, and occupying 
his eminence with that peculiar air of acciilental supe- 
riority, half pelit-maitre^ half plough-hoy, which we take 
to be the ideal of footman perfection ; finally, the excccd- 
Inglv light, airy, and, if wo may so speak, intellectual 
character of the wliole set out. The arms aud supporters 
were blazoned on the centre panels, and the small coronet 
beneath the windows indicated tho nobility of station ; 
and if ever the nobility of nature was blazoned on tho 
** eompUmeni extern '* of Immanity, it is on the lovely face 
Within— lovely as ever, though it has been the loveliest 
Irniong the lovely for a longer time than wo dare call to 
our own recollection, miicli less to tliat of the fair being 
before ns. If tho Countess of Blcssington (for it is she 
whom we arc asking our readers to admire, howbeit at 
Becondhand, through tho doubly refracting medium of 


S late-glass and a blonde veil) is not so radiant with the 
loom of mere yonth as when she first put to shame Sir 
Thomas Jjawrence's chef (T oeuvre in the form of het own 
portrait, .what she has lost in the graces of mere com- 
plexion, she has more than gained in intellectual expres- 
sion. Nor can the observer have a better opportunity 
than the present of admiring that expression, unless, in- 
deed, ho is fortunate enough to be admitted to that intel- 
lectual conversation in which its owner shines beyond any 
female of the day, and with an earnestness and simplicity, 
and an abandon as rare in such cases as they are de- 
lightful. 

The lady, her companion, is the Countess do St. Kar- 
sault, her sister, whose finely-cut features, and perfectly 
ov.*!! faro, hoar a striking general resemblance to those of 
Lady Blcssington, without being at all like them. 

‘Mr. Patmore’s reminiscences of Count 
D’Orsay have involved him in a controversy 
upon the subject of the Count’s tradesmen’s 
bills. Mr. Patmore thinks that the peripatetic 
advc|tistf i||VV|Brthy of his hoard, 

Tiiimi d'orsay. 

It^as nR angular good fortune of Count D*Orsay— 
or rather let us call it his singular merit, for it has arisen 
solely from tho rare qualities and endowments of his 
mind and heart — to bo chosen friend aud companion of 
the finest wits and tho ripest and profonndcst scholars of 
his day, while all the idle portion of the world were look- 
ing to him merely as — 

The glass of fashion, and tho mould of form.^ 

He was the favourite associate, on terms of perfect intel- 
lectual equality, of a Byron, a Bulwer, and a Latidor ; 
and, at the same time, the oracle, in dress and every other 
species of dandyism, of a Chesterfield, a Pembroke, aud a 
Wilton. 

I have heard one of the most distinguished of English 
litterateurs declare that the most profound and enlightened 
remarks he ever met with on the battle of Waterloo were 
contained in a familiar letter from tho Count D’Orsay to 
one of his friends ; and of this there can be no dispute — 
tliat incomparably the finest efligies which have yet been 
produced of tlie two heroes of that mighty conquest are 
from the hand of Count D’Orsay. His equestrian statues 
of Napoleon and Wellington, small as they arc, are ad- 
mitted by all true Judges to bo among the finest works of 
art of modern times. 

In tho sister art of painting Count B’Orsay's successes 
were no less remarkable. His portrait of the most intel- 
lectual Englishman of his time, T^ord Lyndhurst, is the 
most intellectual work of its class that has appeared since 
the death of the late President of tho Royal Academy ; 
and there is scarcely a living celebrity in the world of 
politics, of literature, of art, or of fashion, respectively, 
of whom Count D'Orsay has not sketched the most cha-^ 
ractcristic likeness extant. Most of the latter were con- 
signed to tho portfolio of the late Lady Blcssington, and 
are therefore only to the favoured hahitw's of Gore House. 
But as these habitues included all that was distinguished 
in taste and dilettanti-ism, their fiat ) 0 n such matters is 
final^: and it is such as,l have described. 

Buifthis “admirable Crichton** of the nineteenth cen- 
turvpis, like his prototype just named, no less remark- 
abla^r personal gifts and accomplishments than he was 
for those which are usually attributed to intellectual 
qualities, though many of them depend more on confor- 
mation than the pride of intellect will allow us to admit. 
Count D'Orsay was one of the best riders in a country 
whoso riders are admitted to be the best in the world ; he 
was onej^of the keenest and most accomplished sportsmen 
in a nation whose sporting supremacy is tho only undis- 
puted one they possess ; he was the b«t judge of a horse 
among a people of horse-dealers and hone-jockeys ; he 
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was among the best cricketers in a country vhere all are 
cricketers, and where alono that noblest of games exists ; 
he was the best swimmer, tho best shot, the best swords- 
man, the best boxer, the best wrestler, tho best tennis- 
player, and he was the best judge and umpire in all 
amusements. 

To crown his personal gifts and accomplishments, Count 
D’Orsay was incomparably tho handsomest man of his 
time; and, what is more remarkable, lie retained this 
distinction for five-and-twcnty years — uniting to a figure 
scarcely inferior in perfection to that of Apollo, a head 
and face that blended the grace and dignity of tho 
Antiuous with the beaming intellect of the younger 
Bacchus and the almost feminine softness and beauty of 
Ganymede. 

The position which Count D'Orsay held in the hauU 
vwnde of London society for muro than twenty years is 
such as was rarely held at any other time, by any other 
person in this country ; and this in spite of such peculiar 
and numerous disadvantages as no other man ever at- 
tempted to overcome, much loss succeeded. In the first 
place he was, as we have seen, a Frenchman born and 
bred ; and he never changed or rcpirfii^d habits or 
manners of his native country, omi awjny Whrpcd or 
adapted them to those of tlie people amoi^whonvlic had 
nevertheless become naturalised. Tie spoke English with 
a strong French accent and idiom, and, I verily believe, 
would not have got rid of it if he could ; his tone of think- 
ing and feeling, and all tlic general habits of his mind, 
were French ; the stylo of his dress, of his equipages, of 
his personal appearance and bearing, were all essentially 
and eminently French. 

In the next place, with tastes and personal habits mag- 
nificent and generous even to a fault, Count ]3*Orsay was 
very far from being rich ; consequently, at every stop, ho 
was obliged to tread upon some of the shopkeeping preju- 
dices of English life. Unliko most of tho denizens of this 
“ nation of sliopjceepcrs,” he very wisely looked upon a 
tradesman as a being born to .give credit, but who never 
docs fulfil that part of his calling if he can help it, except 
where ho believes that it will conduct him, if not to pay- 
ment, at least to profit. The fashionuhle tradesmen of 
London knew that to be patronized by Count D’Orsay 
was a fortune to them ; and yet they liad tbc face to ex- 
pect that he would pay their bills after they liad run for 
a rcasonablo" period, whetlicr it suited his convenience 
to do so or not! As if, by right, he ought to have paid 
them all, or as if fhty ought nut to have paid him for 
showering fortune on tlieiii by his smile, if it had not 
been tliat his honour would have forbidden such an ar- 
rangement, even with “ a nation of shopkeepers !” Nay, 
I believe they sometimes perpetrated the mingled in- 


appreciation of his anonymous adviser’s kind- 
ness. Horace Smith and Mr. Patmore never 
became close intimatcsi even when their com- 
munications ceased to be anonymous. 

noaACE suiTii akd Cumberland. 

^ The future author of tho most famous yeu d^etprU of 
his time was sitting at his desk one morning, in the midst 
of a whole counting-house full of other clerks and mer- 
cantile functionaries, when a stately old gentleman of the 
old school entered, whose apiKjarauce and attire were of 
the most distinguished and point-device character, at 
once marking him as a denizen of those circles with which 
tho young dramatic amateur was only acquainted through 
the mediuni of his favourite Cumberland's comedies. 

It was*ltic]iard Cuiiiberlaiid himself, who, after looking 
round liim, inquired if “ }S!r. Smith ” was within. 

The counting-house boasted “ two Mr. Smiths ;** which 
of tfiem was it that tlie visitor wanted? « 

Mr. Smith the poet,'* was the altogether imbusiness- 
}ikc and indiscreet reply ; but it was suflieieiitly explana- 
tory to arouse the fears and blushes of its object, who 
descended from his stool — took tho visitor into an adjoin- 
ing room — received with mingled wonder and delight tho 
veteran dramatist’s enthusiastic commendations of, and 
thanks for, his vcr.HOs— and henceforth became a con- 
firmed votary of the kluses. 

At this time Horace Smith was a mere boy, with light 
curling locks flowing down his shoulders ; but Cumberland, 
with a warmth and enthusiasm not usual with him at 
that arlvanced period of his literary career, took so strong 
a liking to him, that ho never came into the city without 
visiting his young and shortly afterwa^s intro- 

duced him to several of tlio most distinguished amateur 
writers of a day wlien amateur writing was in its gIory,under 
the illustrious auspices of Cunning, Frere, Colonel Groville, 
Croker, Horrios, Sir Janies Bland Burgess, &c. * * * 

Horace Smith used to relate an anecdote connected 
with the Pic Nic," which, as it shews the readiness of 
his pen even at tins early period (fur ho could not have 
been twenty), is worth reporting. Calling one evening 
at tho office wliere the paper was got up, ho found tho 
printers iu despair as to tho appearance of the paper 
next morning, by reason of the nun-arrival of the political 
leader, its usual writer, Combe, being declared non est 
mvcnUis, and all the other regular contributors beiug out 
of town. In this cniergcucy, tlie young poet, who was of 
the party, was entrcalcil to try his hand at politics, 
which he did, with a degree of success that (so he used to 
declare) made him sceptical as to the sincerity and value 
of all political “ leaders ” ever afterwards. * * * 


justice and stupidity of invoking the law to their aid, and 
arresting him, shutting up within four walls tho man 
whose going forth was a signal for all the rest of the world 
to think of opening their purse-strings, to compass some- 
thing or other which they beheld in that mirror of all 
fashionable requirements ! It was a little fortune to his 
tiger to tell the would-be dandies dwelling north of Ox- 
ford Street where D’Orsay boaglit his last new cab-horse, 
or who built his tilbi^ry, or his coat ; and yet it is said 
that his horse-coaler, his coachmakcr, and h^ tailor, 
have been known to shut up from sight this »|e 
model by which all the mole nobility and 'ftSBirJror 
London horsed, equipaged, and attired themse^HP^ 

Mr. Patmore once had a MS. of^ll^eo 
Smith Bubmitted to him. In an anonymous 
letter (Mr. Patmore was rather addicted to 
anonymous correspondence) he advised Mr. 
Smith to revise, correct, and alter this MS. 
Mr. Smith put the Gentleman in Dlack" in 
the fire ; but subsequent events went to prove 
that Ae author was not very complacent in his 


UORACE smith’s “comedy.*' 

A droll incident occurred in connection with the pro- 
duction of Horace Smith’s comedy on the stage at Drury- 
Lano Theatre in the season of 1 ui .'f . Tlie author and his 
friend Mr. Barnes (afterwards, and for many years, 
editor of the went together into the pit, to witness 

the first pcrronnaiicc. They were accompanied by a 
young Goriiiaii, who had been dining with th^, but who 
had no notion that tho jilay he was about to see, and help 
to pronounce judgiiieiit ujum, was written by one of his 
‘'conqKuiioiKS. Tlio perfuriiiaiico went on well for some 
time, wlicn, on one of tho characters making some un- 
lucky allusion to his country or countrymen, whffilfl tho 
young (h'rman did nut like, he proposed to his friends 
to join him in hi.'.siiig the illiberality of the unknown 
author, and lie himself set them the example, without 
waiting their reply. This set off “ some quantity of 
barren spectators ” to do tho like ; and so nervously fear- 
ful was tho conscious author of being known, and pointed 
at as such, that ho became the most earnest and vocife- 
rous in the house in trying to “damn** his own piece! 

Horace Smith has ^husclf related tliis anecdote, with 
a distinct asseveration of its truth. The piece, however. 
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recovered this attack, and was playcil for a few nights, 
but was soon forgotten. 

THE MlTTABFIilTT OP IIDMAN JUDGMENT. 

It is a fact singnlarly illustrative of tho “ chance med- 
ley" nature of literary success that tho MS. of tho 
“ llejected Addressee ” was offered to several publishers 
successively before one could be found to take upon him- 
self the pc'cuniary risk of its publication— a risk amount- 
ing to about twenty or thirty pounds merely ; whereas, 
after it had gone through something like a dozen editions, 
its fortunate authors sold the remaining term of the copy- 
right for a large sum of money, I believe a tliousaiid 
pounds, and the volume has since reached a thirty-first 
edition. 

Wc might venture to take exception to Mr. 
Patmore’s inference of ‘‘chance medley” suc- 
cess, were it worth while to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the relative value of the judgmerft of 
“ publishers” and the “ public.” As profes- 
sional “ reader” for one of that privileged 
class,” wc huml)ly opine that Mr. Patmore is 
not altogether an unprejudiced umpire in de- 
ciding th(i cause of tho success of the famous 
Jeu d\isprif. 

The anecdotes of Sheridan and his son arc 
stated to be gleaned from an unpublished MS., 
part of a series of Memorials written lor his 
iriends by Professor Smyth, several years the 
tutor of the younger SluTidan. 

TOM SlIEniDAN AS A BOY AT WANSTEAD. 

Tlin son nppoaTod after dinner— a fine youth with sal- 
low eotn])lexiun and dark hair, with a quick, intelligent 
look and lively inaiiner ; but he was impatient to snoot 
swallows that were .seen Hitting about the river, and he 
soon left ns. Mr. Sheridan came down to us, and tho 
first thing 1 hoard the next morning was a groat commo- 
tion on the stairca.se. Francois, the French valet, was 
d(‘sc(‘iidiug with hurried looks and gestures, calling aloud 


to the housokeeper, wlio stood at tho bottom, ** Cut off 
do kock head, I say— do kock and do hen, I say. My 
mcUtcr cannot sleep. They crow, crow, crow. Cut off 
do head, I say. Hq order all head cut off.” 


WIT CONTEST BETWEEN FATHER AND SON. ^ 

R. B. Sheridan had a great distaste to any thing like 
metaphysical discussions, whereas Tom had a liking for 
them. Tom one day tried to discuss with his father tho 
doctrine of Necessity. « Pray, my good father,” said he, 

“ did you ever do any thing in a state of perfect indiffe- 
rence, without motive, I mean, of some kind or other ?” 
Sheridan, who saw what was coming, and by no means 
relished such subjects, even from Tom or any one else, 
said, “ Yes, certainly.** “ Indeed," said Tom. “ Yes, 
indeed.” “What! total iudificrcnce — total, entire, 
thorough indifference?’* “Yes, totiU, entire, thorongh 
indifference.*' “Well, then, my dear father, tell mo 
what it is that you can do with (mind) total, entire, 
thorough indifference?” “Why, listen to you, Tom,” 
said Sheridan. The rebuff, as Tom told me, so discon- 
certed him, that ho had never forgotten it, nor had ever 
again troubled ^thor with any of his metaphysics. 

'v A LETTER. 

An incidcn^ccurrcd just as I parted with Mr. Sheridan 
not a little descriptive of him. “ I wrote you a letter,” 1 
said : “ it was an angry one : you will bo so good as 
to think no more of it.'* “ Oh, certainly not, my dear 
Smyth,” he said ; “ I shall never think of what you have 
said in it, be assured:" and putting his hand in his pocket, 

“ Here it is,” he cried, offering it to me. I was glad 
enough to get hold of it ; and looking at it as 1 was going 
to throw it in the fire, lo and behold, I saw that it had 
never been opened. 


Let it be ever remembered that the author 
has been, and perhaps still is, a publisher’s 
reader. His is the taste which decides whether 
a work shall go into the fire or into type. In 
these three volumes, therefore, we have the 
beau ideal of what, in a publisher’s opinion, a 
good book ought to be. 
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A Military Tour in European Turltey^ the Cnmea^ and on the Eastern Shores of the Black 
fifea, &c. By Major-Gener'41 A. F. Macintosh^ K.H, F.R.G.S., F.G.S. 2 Vob. London : 
' Longman. 1854. 


This Military Tour comprehends routes 
across the Balkan into Bulgaria, and excur- 
sions in the Turkish, Russian, and Persian 
provinces of the Caucasian range, with stra- 
tegical observations on the probable scene of 
the operations of the allied expeditionary 
force and it professes to have been written 
with the view of furnishing information on the 
topoCTaphy, features, capabilities, and local 
peculiarities of the various regions described. 

So long ago as 1830, and while residing on 
the shores of the Dardanelles, the author was 
led to examine the condition of the land- 
defences of the peninsula on which the Ottoman 
capital is situated ; and finding that these were 
not only unprotected, but altogether inefficient, 
he commenced a scries of observations at Gal- 
lipoli, between the Gulf of Saros and the 
straits. Discovering there a suitable locality 
for a line of works, by which the peninsula 
could be rendered impregnable by land, he did 
not fail to comment upon them at the time, in 
anticipation of an attack on Constantinople by 
the Russians, as in 1829. As no danger was 
apparent, General Macintosh was not listened 
to by the Government ; and as it is now passed, 
this part of his work will receive no great 
attention from tlie public. 

From Gallipoli the author conducts the 
reader to Enos, and thence, by a short cut, to 
Adrianoplc, unquestionably, as he thinks, the 
best position for a great reserve depot for the 
protection of the Turkish capital and suburbs 
in case the Russians should ever a^ain pene- 
trate so far into the Ottoman dominions. 

In traversing the regions between Constan- 
tinople and the Danube, the author enters upon 
an historical account of the former Russian 
invasion, the progress of Marshal Dicbitsch, 
and the position and strength of the forts of 
Varna, of Silistria, and other places on the Da- 
nube. These, however, have been so frequently 
and minutely described W late, that we pass 
over the author’^ account of them. 

From Silislria we pass along the banks of 
the river to Hirsova, by'Brailoff and Qalatz, 
to the Sulina branch of the Danube entering 
into the Black Sea. Not far from Galatz, 
and between the points where the Siretli and 
Pruth flow into tne Danube, is the crossing- 
place into Bessarabia, supposed to be the spot 
where Darius passed into Scythia, and known 
to be the spot where sixty thousand ^Russians 
are at this time concentrated. It is from this 
locality that Ae Russians took the opportunity 


of invading the Dohrudscha and the Princi- 
palities, both in 1828 and recently. Here the 
Danube first becomes, in fact, the boundary 
between Russia and Turkey ; and here, on the 
termination of the present difficulties, the 
European frontiers of both the Turkish and 
Russian^ empires will probably be adjusted. It 
is suggested by the author, that, from the Black 
Sea to Galatz, the best frontier would be 
nearly that which now exists, openi^, of 
course, the free navigation of the Danube. 
From Galatz a straight line might be drawn 
westward, which would join, at a few miles 
distance, the present border between Moldavia 
and Wailachia, and produced, it would intersect 
the Austrian frontier where it passes along the 
Carpathian Mountains. Tiiis new frontier 
w’oiild rest on the Carpathian range to the left, 
and on the Black Sea to the right, and would 
not much exceed one hundred and fifty miles 
in length, the greater part of which is re- 
presented as strong in natural defences ; and, 
by the construction of a few fortresses, would 
complete a short and defensible boundary. 
The right of trenching upon this spot by Rus- 
sia, in fact, has proved the origin of the recent 
despatches and diplomatic correspondence. The 
only objection to this plan would appear to be, 
that Turkey would have to resign the Protec- 
torate of Moldavia; but as that is of no 
material value to her, it would be amply com- 
pensated by a strong and well-defined fi*ontier, 
which would place her in comparative safety 
against her enemy. * Such an arrangement 
would give an unbroken territory to Turkey in 
Europe of about three hundred and fifty English 
miles from north to south — that is, from Galatz 
to Gallipoli ; and of two hundred and eighty 
miles from cast to west — that is, from the Black 
Sea to the Carpathian chain, at the widest part, 
from Varna to beyond Widdin. We nave 
been at some pains to measure these distances 
on the maps furnished by the authoi^ and be- 
lieve they will be found, within a few miles, to 
be correct; while at the same time we must 
observe, that these maps, however topographi- 
cally accumte, arc altogether deficient in saark- 
ing on the margin the well-known degrees of 
geographic measurement by which one can 
judge of the accuracy of distances. 

Shortly after, our author now crosses the 
Black Sea from west to east, and he describes 
his excursion in the Turkish, Russian, and 
Persian provinces of the Caucasian range. 
After running alofig the Paphlagonian coast. 
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and crossing: the Gulf of Sinope, lie arrives at 
Trcbizond, finely situaled in a country rich in 
wood, highly cultivated near the shore, and 
backed by mountains. It is not a place of any 
great strength, the old dilupi<lated castle being 
no defence. .Leaving Trcbizond, he set out 
for Erzeroum ; and, from a particular spot, 
the author writes thus — 

After a short halt wo resumed our progress, ascend- 
ing the causeway, which became more and more steep, 
till at length we obtained a view of the sea west of 
Trcbizond, and of part of the iiitorvoning valley, bear- 
ing N. £. It was probably from this vicinity that 
Xenophon and the Ten Tiiousand, after tfieir won- 
derful retreat from l\*rsia, first belield the sea; amd 
the country-people still warn strangers not to eat too 
freely of the houey made by the swarms of hoes •seen 
everywhere in this district, as it has a stiipif} iiig or intox- 
icating oflect upon persons unaecustoinid to it, which 
explains Xenophon's story of the “inaduoss" caused 
among his troops from a similar indulgence. The boos 
feed on the ilowors of the yellow azalia, a well-known 
narcotic, very likely to produce the results alleged by the 
inhabitants; but the statoinent of Xenophon iiiu.st be 
regarded as an c.\aggcratioii not unnatural in those 
remote times. 

In travelling in a south-easterly direction — 
passing through llic town of Uaiboot, a dismul, 
straggling place — and approaching the valley 
of the Euphrates, wc have the subjoined 
picture of a pastoral country — 

The country, ns far as the eye could extend, now pre- 
sented an appearance altogether pastoral. Oreeit hills, 
streaked with snow near their suiiiinits, enclosed valleys 
threaded by copious streams, whose waters, llowing be- 
tween picturesque and overhanging riK’ks, were con- 
tinually auginciitcd by the melting snow. The inhabi- 
tants arc a siiiifdo people, and live in a state of primitive 
rudeness, tending tlieir llocks and herds, whieh constitute 
their only wealth, and share the same roof with thciii- 
Bclvos. Wood is very scarce, and the walls of the houses 
are frequently nearly covered with the earth dug out for 
the foundations. The road we traverseil, though unmade, 
was everywhere excellent, and’ only one or two spots in 
the nioiintaius, which were covered with suow, occasioned 
any difficulty. The country people here supplied us with 
gura horses, including two fnio mares, followed by their 
foals, and which their owners attended on tout, to bring 
hack from the next stage. 

The next important stage is Erzeroum, 
which, though surrounded with walls, is not 
considered a place of strength : the houses are 
all fiat-roofed, and at certain seasons covered 
with grdsB. General Macintosh affirms that 
it is not unusual, when the situation is easy of 
access, ** to see sheep and goats grazing on the 
tops of the houses in summer; and sometimes, 
whe.. the houses are placed against the side of 
a hill, even cows.'' Arriving next at Kars, 
the author found that, though the town was 
formerly fully occupied by a population in a 
|rreat measure Armenian, the emigration from 
this place into the Russian provinces was more 
general than fi-oin any other locality : con- 
iequently> many of the houses were in ruins, 
at laM unoccupied ; the town-walls, castle. 


and all the mosques and churches, presenting 
the picture of decay. 

The next visi^was to what may be called the 
mins of Ani, a town on the extreme frontier 
of Turkey in Asia, washed by the River 
Araxes. In very remote times this place was 
the capital of the Pakredian Kings of Arme- 
nia ; and, in more modern times, the author of 
“ Hajji Baba" made it the scene of his ro- 
mance of “ Ayesha, or, The Maid of Kars.” It 
was near this spot the recent Anatolian con- 
flict of Kuruk Dar, between the Caucasian 
Russians and the Asiatic Turks, took place. 
Along the river which forms the boundary of 
the frontier the tmveller proceeds to Gooinri, 
a place considered by the author to be the key 
to the whole ])lain of Kars, which could at 
any time be overrun from it. 

During the whole of this excursion on the fine plain 
bctwooii Kars and (xoomri, wc were particularly struck 
by the abspiico of trees and shrubs of every kind, although 
the grass was at that iiiomcnt very fine, and mixed 
with vast quantities of ilowers ; and uii the mountains 
not far tu tlic south timber was abundant, so that the 
great clevalioii does not explain its absence on the plains. 
There was plenty of basaltic rock for the construction of 
walls, yet not a single h'licc was to be smi, and the 
cattle scrambled about wherever they pleased. 

We need not follow our author far into Per- 
sia, or dwell upon his descriptions of the Koords. 
Passing within view of jVIount Ararat, the 
traveller arrived at Byazeed,' a locality at 
present of some notoriety and importance. In 
the perusal of the thirteenth chapter, which 
our limits will not admit of extracting, the 
reader will find many observations with respect 
to the relative positions of Turkey, Russia, 
and Persia, well worthy of serious attention. 
Briefly, the fact appears to be this — 

In llieir desire to win over the Kuurds, the Ilussian 
authorities proceeded so far, that, on the pretext that 
they were a migratory people, they claimed a right for 
them to cross the frontier fur the purpose of grazing their 
cattle; and that even in Turkey they should still bo 
looked upon as Russian subjects, and have no imposts to 
pay on that side. The wliole eo stern frontier of Turkey 
is in the possession of the Koords, the Turk being only 
there occasionally as a governor ; for most of the chiefs 
who have any power arc Koords. This is part of the half- 
policy of the Turkish Government, which, without relin- 
quishing its right tu the countries at a distance from tho 
cajiital, is satisfied everywhere to come to some com- 
promise of this kind as regards a pdrtion of tho power, or 
rather the profit, derived from sucli districts. 

MfQor-General Macintosh next proceeded to 
Tabreez. On his way to that city he halted at 
Khoi, where we have the following specimen 
of Persian manners and malversation ; — 

In the evening I proceeded as arranged to the old 
Khan's, where an incident occurred very characteristic 
of Persian habits. Before tho young Khan took his 
leave, he (isked me whether I thought it would bo im- 
proper for him, as civil governor of tho town, to wear a 
pair of epaulettes. I replied that it was impossible for 
me to say, knowing very little of the usages of a country 
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in which I had only Just arriTod ; but that I had re- 
marked in Turkey that the officers of the Sultan, since 
adopting the European costume, were in the habit of 
Wearing epaulettes. He took advantage of this to say 
that it would be impossible to do him a greater favour 
than to put him in possession of these appendages ; and 
that as he was quite sure 1 must havo moro of them than 
1 required, I could no doubt make liiiii a prosont of a 
pair. I had considerable difficulty in evading this de- 
mand, as he seemed by no means disposed to credit my 
Statement, that as 1 travelled with very little baggage, I 
had brought with me only such things of this kind as 
were absolutely necessary. 

Some time afterwards, when at Shceraz, I found a 
brother of the young Khan holding the appointuicnt of 
Colonel of the Khoi regiment of regular infantry, a 
position, perhaps, which might have been thought more 
suited fur the epaulettes than tliat held by biinsclf. I 
am sorry to say I madu the additional discovery that 
none of the family enjoyed aii iiiibleinished reputation ; 
and before 1 left Persia the old Khan was obliged to take 
refuge at the sanctuary of Kirbelah, in coiisc<iueiicc of 
serious deficiencies in his accounts with the government. 

Passing over the plain of Selinas, and 
skirting the sea or lake of Orootnia, the tra- 
veller proceeds towards Tabreoz. The follow- 
ing passage does not convey a very exalted 
idea of a Persian prince, one of the de- 
scr^ndants of the Mirzas of the ^^Arabian 
Nights:*' — 

Wc continued all day along the shore of the lake, 
Whicli, there can be no doubt, niiglit be made to open up 
a great deal of inland traffic ; and during iny stay at 
Tabreez, Malek Kassim klirza, one of the younger sons 
of the late Shah, convorsed with me respecting a design 
ho had in view «f building what he culled an English 
vessel, near a place of which lie was governor, on the 
ea.<itern shore of the lake, and making a liogiuning in this 
direction. The i^rince possessed coiisideraldn talent, and 
had picked up a knowledge of French and luliaii, which, 
in a country where they are so little spoken, was really 
an astonishing acquisition ; and ns he had an exccllout 
memory, he liad, through tho medium of books, bccoiiio 
familiar with many matters comioctcd with Europe, very 
rarely heard of in tho East. At the same time he pos- 
sessed all the dissipated habits, and that love of pleasure 
common to Orientals of rank, and evinced their cus- 
tomary craving after money, as providing tho means of 
gratifying his propensities. 

The person he employed to build the vessel, wliicli be 
designed to accomplish such great objects, was a Maltese 
tailor, who had settled at Tabreez, and made uniforms 
for the British and Persian officers. The vessel, a cutter, 
was to be about fifty tons. Unfortunately for the i’rincc’s 
object, however, it was never built, and after an absence 
of several months the tailor returned to Tabreez, having 
entirely reformed the Prince's wardrobe, though he had 
not even laid the keel of the f utter ; and he declared that 
he had seen iiothiilg in the shape of coined money tho 
Whole time, bein|^ merely paid for his excursions in ])ilaws 
and other culinary delicacies, ^srhich he shared with the 
fast of the Prince's retainers. * 

Of the celebrated city of Tabreez we havo 
the following account : — 

During the few days 1 remained at Tabreez on this 
oebasion, I visited the bazaars, the great mosque, and 
the other public buildings. Tho bazaars were moan and 
dirty cotnpared With those of the largo towns of Turkey, 
althoUtth they seemed abundantly 8upplied|With every 
dotnmcMity, and were generally thronged with iieople. 
The latter were a turbment set, and it was no uncom- 
mon sight to see the whole bazaar in an uproar, in con- 


sequence of an afl'ray between two hostile partim, in 
which everybody joined, as in a row in Ireland ; the only 
difioroiicu being, that, instead of shilelaghs, the Persians 
fought with the f^orniidablo kumiiier, or short sword of 
tho Caucasus, wliicli is very generally worn in tho north 
of Persia ; and, in fact, these scandalous scones mode 
the inhabitants of Turkey appear by comparison a civi- 
lized population. 

Major-General Macintosh, as may be well 
supposed from these extracts, lost little time in 
]>rocccding from Tabreez to Erivan. On his 
way he passed through Nakshivaii, which has. 
the traditional renown of being the residence of 
Noah after the deluge. Tlic Armenians say 
that th(f word means “ the first resting-place ” 
in their ancient tongue. It is three days* jour- 
ney^ from the Mount, and its fine plain fives 
probability to the hypothesis. The atitnor’s 
description of IVlounl Ararat is brief : — 

Wo reached tho station at Astarok at one o’clock. A 
fine plain soenis to stretch tho wliolu way to Monut 
Ararat troin behind the village. Other mountains, rising 
to a very considerable height, and covered witli snow high 
up, w'oro at no groat distance. The cold increased in tlic 
cv€‘iiiug; but the cbiiniio^s of the Stanitza wore so into- 
lerably Biuuky, that wc were obliged to put out the fire. 

After a severe frosty night wc had a beautifully sunny 
inoruing, shewing Ararat must clear and distinct to tho 
summit as if not a mile distant. Its volcanic origin is 
very apparent from this spot, with the morning sun 
shining bright upon its crags, and even the great tracts, 
now covered with snow, oxliibitcd the same charoctcr- 
isties ill a very conspicuous maimer. Its form, from 
wli.atcver point it is observed, is very imposing ; and it is 
perhaps the grandest mountain I have ever seen. The 
smaller peak, wliich is llOUO feet high, looks very like 
Vesuvius. The great peak has some resemblance to 
Ktiin, but the latter is not so tapering, and has a broader 
base in proportion to its height. It is above 12,000 feet 
in altitude. 

Proceeding onwards, wc arrive at Erivan, a 
town containing some pretty open spots, sprin- 
kled with trees ; and in the suburbs tracts of 
gardens, vines, and^ wood, constituted, when 
the general wus there, a very pleasing prospect : 
at pre.sent it is rendered a desolate wilderness 
by the operations of the hostile Asiatic armies 
of the Russians and Turks. Shortly before 
the author's visit, the Emperor Nicholas met 
at I^h'ivan the present Shah of Persia, and be- 
held, for the first time, the southern extremity 
of his vast territory, the summit of Mount 
Ararat marking its boundary. 

In his progress northward the author again 
reached Goomri, where he took the oppor- 
tunity of visiting (and here describes) the 
Russian military works, which appeared to him 
to he of a description so formidable, tlifCt he 
entertained no doubt of their eventually giving 
Russia military possession of the Pachalic of 
Kars, if they have not done so already. The 
Caucasian valleys are next described — romantic, 
hut ”a difficult country;” and, arriving at 
Tiflis, he passed through the disorderlv streets 
of that city “ over a perfect slough of mud, 
with buff and green buildings on each side.’^ 
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As he progressed, Russia and its usages were 
recalled to mind at every step, droshkics throw- 
ing up showers of mud at every step; but 
" when they (the drivers) saw my European 
forage-cap, they uncovered their heads and 
stood out of the way.” 

At Tiflis General Macintosh parted with his 
horses and Persian attendants, and having pro- 
cured the necessary ordci*s for posting, he took 
his departure from that region for a mountain 
journey towards Odessa, by the route of Stav- 
ropol and Taganrog. Crossing the Caucasian 
range, towards the river Terek, we, have a 
graphic description of hills and valleys, rugged 
and peaked mountains, jagged into a thousand 
needles and pinnacles on every side, with •de- 
tached masses, as if shivered with gunpowder 
— really a geological chaos — with here and 
there a bold sierra, and, above all, large masses 
of glaciers sparkling in the sun. The distance 
over this mountain range — that is, from Tiflis 
to Vladikavkas, an important Russian citadel — 
is about seventy miles, and from the latter 
place to Stavropol about one hundred and 
forty miles. In the course of his journey to 
Stavropol the author introduces the following 
interesting notice of Circassia ; — 

The country between Vladikaykas and Ekaterinoprrad 
is occupied by the Ossetiuians, a tribe long subdued by 
Russia, and which has never l^ecii considered warlike. 
But the Chcnchcnses and Lesghis, who also border at 
no ^reat distance the mountainous part of the road to 
Tiflis, and occupy the territory immediately to the east, 
extending towards Daghistan on tho Caspian, cause con- 
stant alarm. Their subjugation, if ever completely 
effected, will be gradual, and occupy much time. The 
whole country north of Gagra, on the coast, appertains 
to Circassia, which is bounded to the south by the cen- 
tral chain of the Caucasus, to tho north and cast by tho 
Kooban, and to the west by tho sea. Abkhasia extends 
no further than Gagra, and not along its shore, as it 
is marked in many maps. Nor does the central chain 
mn up so far as Anapa, but merely the secondary ridges. 
Circassia is nearly all of tho same topographical charac- 
ter, and to its pc(!u1iar formation its inhabitants in great 
measure owe their independence. It is known to bo 
composed of an immense number of elevated plains, of 
a very productive character, separated from the low 
country, and from each other, by precipitous ravines, 
which regular troops, even without cannon, find it ex- 
tremely difficult to traverse, while the inhabitants move 
about from place to place with a quickness and facility 
which wcaf^out their pursuers, who are often obliged to 
act on the defensive, and have as yet never made any 
permanent impression on the country. The bravery and 
capability of supporting privation which these moun- 
taineers possess is well known, and is admired by none 
moretAhan by the Russian officers who have acted against 
them, many of whom I heard declare, that, so long as the 
Circassians can obtain arms and ammunition, there is 
no prospect of their being subdued. One year the gene- 
ral who commanded only advanced a distance of twelve 
miles, .and had afterwards to retreat and abandon tho 
country. On this occasion several thousand Circassians, 
profiting by his absence from the neighbourhood of Stav- 
ropol, nu usual head-quarters, threw themselves unex- 
pecteffiy upon Fetigorsky, a district considered so far 
from the dangerous parts of the Caucasus, that the 


mineral springs there wore the resort of many wealthy 
invalids. Tho incursion is described as having been 
completely successful, and occasioned great alarm at 
Stavropol. Not lon^; afterwards an equafly bold attempt 
was mado on tho town of Georgrefski, where there is one 
of the forts of the lino ; and, notwithstanding the resist- 
ance of a considerablo garrison, the mountaineers suc- 
ceeded in rendering themselves masters of the adjoining 
town, and kept it for several hours. 

We avoid the details of the journey from 
Tiflis to Stavropol, and from that to Odessa, 
on the northern or Russian side of the Circas- 
sian chain of mountains, and accompany tho 
author at once to the Crimea. Of Odessa we 
need only observe, in passing, that General 
Macintosh considered it, at the time of his 
survey, in a military point of view, a place of 
very small importance. Its fort was incon- 
siderable, and by no means strong; and on 
the land side it was an open town, having no 
defences whatever towards the countiy. Tlie 
batteries on the moles, made since the author’s 
visit, have been since destroyed; and he be- 
lieves the place at present to be hardly worthy 
of either powder or shot, except as firmly 
establishing it as a free poii;. 

The traveller next reviews the Caucasian 
shores of the Euxine. lie speaks scientifically 
of the line of forts, and says a great deal about 
the unconquerable spint of the Circassians. 
For these particulars, however, we must refer 
the reader to the seventh chapter of the second 
volume. 

At last we come to the Crimea. The extent 
of the Crimea, from Kcrtch on the cast to 
Cape Tarkai on the west, is about one hun- 
dred and fifly miles ; and from Cape Kherso- 
ncse on the south to Perekop on the north, 
about ninety miles. The capital of this penin- 
sula is an inland city — ^namely, Sympheropol ; 
and proceeding from KozlofP, on the western 
sea-coast, the road to this Windsor of the 
Crimea is thus described — 

Tho road to Sympheropol ir equally flat and unin- 
teresting. On the plains wo saw large flocks of tho 
curled Tartar sheep, whose skins, black, grey, and white, 
are in much request throughout this region for caps and 
pelisses, and are even nsed in trimming tho polissc.s of 
our English hussars. Near Sympheropol wo met, for 
the first time in this country, several Tartar waggons, 
or arabas, drawn by a paif of camels. Wo afterwards 
saw great numbers of these animalscin tho flat part of 
tho peninsula, and met a good many trocgis on the march 
towar(b tho main land from Sebastopol, llicy were 
retumiifg, it was said, owing to tho absolute exhaustion 
of provisions in the peninsula. Ancient writers describe 
the Crimea as producing thirty-fold in grain ; but if this 
was ever the case, it is now greatly altered : at least, 
the crops had for two years utterly failed, and at tho 
time of my visit there was a general dearth. The horses 
and cattle were nearly starv^ and the people no less so. 
The failure of tho crops was attributed to dry summers. 
Not a tree was to be soon, and during our whole journey 
we did not eVoss a single brook. Artesian wells were then 
making, but their construction requires the labours of a 
more advanced population. 
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» So much for the interior ! Arriving on the 
south SGSLpshore at Sebastopol, the author at 
once observed the vast importance which 
Russia for several years past attached to that 
commanding station. 

Sebastopol is certainly the most interesting thongh 
not the most ^eeable spot in the Crimea ; and although 
the construction of ships-of-war was at this time chieily 
carried on at Nicolaicf, upon the river Buug, near its 
junction with the Dnieper, it is tho permanent station of 
the Russian fleet in tlie Black Sea. It is situated about 
five miles to the north of Cape Chersonesns, the nearest 
point in the Russian dominions to tho Bosphorus, and is 
only about three hundred English miles from Constan- 
tinople. Russia did not appreciate sufliciently the im- 
portance of this fine port for many years after obtaining 
possession of the Crimea; but at the moment of our 
arrival great activity prevailed in improving the harbour 
and strengthening tlic defences, which, if carried through 
on tho scale apparently in contemplation, would consti- 
tute a strong fortress. The town and inner harbour lie 
on the south sido of tho mouth of a small arm of the sea, 
about three and a-half miles in length, and varying in 
breadth from one to three-quarters of a mile. Several 
branches from tho main creek indent the shore, and two 
of these inclose Sebastopol to the cast and west, so that 
it is only connected with tho hand to the .south, a situ- 
ation in this respect somewhat rescinbling that of tho 
city and port of Malta. The eastern branch, which is 
upwards of a mile in length, forms tho inner h.*irbour, 
and, close to the shore, is of sufficient depth to allow of 
flrst-rato ves.sels lying at the wharfs, their crews passing 
at all times between tho vessels and their barracks with- 
out using a boat. During tho severe winter they live 
altogether in tho barracks. 

The north side of tho main arm is flanked by heights 
which command its entry, and hero I observed a fort, 
which was not tfien a strong work, being of some age, 
and of faulty construction. On both sides of the inlet, 
however, there were strong slono towers with batteries 
close to the water — a Jleur tVeau, Some of these had two 
tiers of heavy guns, and have since been raised still 
higher. The entry is very deep, and rather narrower 
than tho basin imincdiatcly above it. Flag-staffs on each 
side pointed out small shoals, and a lighthouse of a 
peculiar form, and painted white, stooa at the inner 
extremity of the main harbour, upwards of threo miles 
from the town ; while another of precisely the same form 
and colour was visible behind it, about three miles fur- 
ther up the country, and ought to be hid from view by 
tho first, as vessels enter the harbour from tho Euxine. 
These structures, if tho Royal Navy plans are correct, 
still remain. 

Tho western bay, called Quarantine Bay, where there 
is a landing-place for boats, is commanded by a strong 
battery in Ao town on its eastern shore. To its west are 
the remains of the ancient Grecian city of Chersonesus, 
presenting, however, only fragments of stone and marble 
strewn thickly over the surfq^o of the open country. So 
far as wo could judge by the tracing on the surface of the 
ground, it appeared as if the enceinte intended to enclose 
tho town on thi^ side, which was then quite open, was to 
be a serins of bastions and curtains ; and quarries were 
opened in the vicinity which it may be presumed would 
furnish materials for tho masonry, as tho thinness of tho 
soil would not provide for earth-works. Operations, 
however, were now suspended, as the troops, as soon as 
the repairs of the works on the water-side were com- 
pleted, were, as I have before observed, to be withdrawn. 
The rocky soil round Sebastopol is difficult of excavation, 
which, during a siege, is an advantage it would possess 
as a fortified place. 4 

The construction of roads and bridges wrough the 
mountainous districts of tho Crimea to Sebastopol, and 


other points of importance on the southern shore, had 
lately Wn commenced, and was carried on with vigour. 
This will, when finished, facilitate the conveyance of 
timber, with which the mountains abound, to tho different 
ports, ns well as greatly contribute to the general trans- 
port of commodities. A strong force could bo easily 
concentrated at Sebastopol. The Russian expedition to 
Turkey in 183:S come from hence by water, and was 
encamped in a few days on the lieights upon the southern 
shore of tho Bosphorus. It consisted of about 20,000 
men, who remained some months within sight of Con- 
stantinople. 

The distance of Sebastopol from Constan- 
tinople, across the Black Sea, is stated at three 
hundred and sixty miles ; from Sebastopol to 
Varna three hundred and forty miles ; and from 
Sebastopol to Odessa two hundred miles, all 
of tjicm bein^ very short voyai^cs. 

In the last chapter of these volumes the 
author treats of the mode of landing troops, the 
point of disembarkation, the plan of campaign 
in the Crimea, and his method of effectually 
attacking Sebastopol. He is of opinion that 
Sebastopol could not be taken without a strong 
land force ; but that by landing a strong force 
at Kaffa (otherwise called Theodosia), a dis- 
tance of about eighty miles from the great fort 
to the eastward, Sebastopol could be taken 
without much difficulty. 

In attacking an insular or peninsular territory by 
disembarking an expeditionary forco from a fleet, one 
groat difliculty which attends it consists in establishing a 
firm and permanent bfOso on shore from whence to com- 
mence subsequent operations. For us, this ought to bo 
eflected in a situation affording a good harbour for men- 
of-war and transports, and the local configuration should 
bo such, that the troops disembarking might bo able at 
oiico to take up a position covering their lutlginent, — if I 
may use the expression,— which would give tlicin a secure 
basis for future proceedings, and shelter when making 
arrangements preparatory to their advance. 

Kozlof, or Eupatoria, on the Odessa side of tho Crimea, 
h<as a harbour and good roads, leading towards Symphe- 
ropol, the scat of government, as well as to Sebastopol. 
But this landing-place *is too liable to risk, from its 
proximity to the mainland, and tho roads pass over open 
steppes, where an etieiny, tho strongest in cavalry, would 
have greatly the advantage. I think, therefore, that 
Kaffa, sometimes called Theodosia, is preferable fur a 
disembarkation. It is an excellent and capacious har- 
bour, and stands at the entry of a minor peninsula,* in 
which a body of troops of duo strength might, after a 
short struggle, establish itself, particularly if a .simulta- 
neous descent were io be made at Kcrtch. They might 
then even fortify the isthiniLs prej)aratory to pushing 
forward; for it will he understood that reconsider it 
would be by no hurried cottp de tnain^ but only by a 
period of steady and continued warfare that wo could 
eflect the subjugation of the Crimea. 

In conclusion, wc have only to add that the 
author strongly recommends that the pijft of 
Anapa, on the nearest part of the Circassian 
seaboard, should immediately be garrisonedi in 
order fairly to liberate the tribes of that counliy, 
and that any forts on that coast, which may 
still be in Russian possession, should be forth- 
with reduced. 

* The peninsula of the Kertch. 
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General Macintosh is entitled to be heard 
upon tbio subject, and we have therefore placed 
before the public this analysis of his work. 
While we write, his opinions arc being tested 
hj experience. 


The book is valuable, inasmuch as its maps 
and letterpress enable the reader to follow the 
movements of the opposing armies with an 
intelligent conception of the difficulties thajr 
have (or perhaps had) to encounter. 


Ilimance of Travel. By Du. Yvan. London: James Blackwood, Paternoster Row. 


This is a book of the observations from Dan to 
Bcersheba, or, more propc'rly, irom JJrcst to the 
Isle of Bourbon and Brazil, of a complacent, 
conceited, aniusing, and superficial* French 
meant. Ilis style somewliat njiiiiiids us of 
tliat famous old traveller, LcVaillaiit; but it 
wants the honhomnne and the quaint naivete 
of the more learned and genuine philompho. 
M. Yvan is somewhat ])riggish in liis senti- 
mentality, and never suifc*rs us to forgot that 
lie is more Frencli than the Froiicli in the view 
he takes of life, and the prejudices he indulges 
ill, especially against Engli8liiii(‘ii. 

That the work lieforii us is amusing for its 
very faults w(* do not dispute : that it is a work 
containing sound information we arc very much 
disposed to question. Its title, it is true, does 
not prepare us for any thing else; : still we shall 
bo inclined h(jr(*afi;er to look w'ith some doubt 
upon M. Yvan’s revelations of China, that is, 
in regard to their strict njliability ; not tliat we 
are inclined to doubt the word of the autJior, 
but that wo think him easily misled owing to 
bis vivacity, impulse, and love of pleasure and 
amusement. 

Who but a r’rencljiiian would liavc favoured 
us, in a work of this description, intended, 
doubtless, for both sexes and for the young, wdth 
the extraonlinary episode which w'c find at 
page 40. The J)nctor tkere giv(!S, in fiilh'st 
detail, an accouiit of an adventure of gallantry 
with a wretch(‘d girl in the Canaries, upon 
whose prostitution lu; represents her family as 
living. The description is altogctlier too lifc*- 
likc and true to nature not to be foundtMl upon 
fact, although coloured h^y the roiiiaiitic limey 
of JL)r. Yvan, w’hosc senti mentality is equal to 
liis candour in the whole proceeding. Although, 
according, to his own account, his bonne fortune 
w'as degraded by numdicancy, and the picture 
he presents is altogether most revolting, be 
cannot help relating that be made a eoii- 
que^of the wretched creature, whose beauty 
was so wasted in that hoiTible abode of starving 
pandars. On the respectable Doctor’s entrance 
into an humble dwelling,” whitluT he had 
been enticed during a moonlight ramble, all the 
male part of a large assembly stalk away. 
Seven old women remain. They commenced 
chattering to the girl. “ My vanity,” says the 
Frenchman, “ was not a little flattered on dis- 


covering, from a few expressions which I 
caught now and then, that they were congra- 
tulating her on lier conquest. They next 
jiroceed to point out the various beauties of liis 
“ conquest.” In vain,” they observed, “ has 
a young Englislmnm, at the risk of breaking 
liis neck, come climbing about here, every day, 
for two months: he has not been honoured 
with even a glance.” Of course not. We will 
not dwell further upon this eliarming embel- 
lishment of the Doctor’s work, except to ask 
who hut a Frenchman would relate his own 
vices, even when ‘‘romantic,” and considered as 
iricidi'iits of travel, so complacently as this? 
Moreover, these are not revelations of Student 
Life, or supposi^d to be in the vein either of 
Paul do Kock, (ii'orgci Sand, or the author of 
Tje» CaprkcH tCune grarule Dawe. Yet the 
Doctor is, or should be, a staid, seicintific gen- 
tleman, on a serious mission to China. 

At the top of the lolly Orguas, a mountain 
range in Brazil, Doctor Yvan meets with an 
Englishman, whom he calls “ Braoiie,” his 
real name being undoubtedly Brown. This 
style of impertinence, in the way of a misnomer 
from an educated man, is very oficnsivc. Wc 
English are not so stupid or so obstinate as to 
pci'sist in calling the queer iianio of Yvan, Evans: 
why should this man indulge in such ignorance 
or bad taste ? 

lie proceeds to give a ludicrous account of 
the ])atriar(;lia.l mod*; in wliich the establishment 
of Mr. Braonc, who has evidently been formed 
on the model of tlu! Englishman in a French 
Parisian farce, is conducted. When, however, 
he depicts him, in the midst of plenty, as having 
two large apes, two feet in length, roasted for 
dinner, we cease to recognise our countryman ; 
and while disbelieving* his bad taste in haying 
such a repast prepared, we arft inclined to ac- 
quit him of the equally bad taste perpetrating 
a joke^agaiiist liis guest, unless that guest W'as 
particularly impertiriCTit and annoying. In such 
case, he may have hit upon a clever method of 
getting rid of an inquisitive bore. Dr. Yvan 
represents himself in so ungentlomanly and un- 
aniiablc a light immediately afterwards, that we 
are inclined to think the latter may be the case, 
and thus^ accept the story of Mr. Braone as a 
not altogether fictitious portion of the Ro- 
mance of Travel.’^ 
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Dr. Evans (Yvan) is received most hospita- 
blv by a certain Don Patricio Tejciro y Cam- 
pillo, who appears to have been, at least in man- 
ners^ a gentleman of the old sdiool. Uis cour- 
tesy is repaid by the Frenchman’s first endea- 
vouring to peep at some manuscript, which 
is forthwith put out of his way, and then by a 
sneer at his reading French works of not quite 
BO modern a date as the memoirs of La Moga- 
dor, or the perpetrations of the Marquis de 
Faudras. Senhor Patricio prepares coffee for 
liis guests, and gives Dr. Evans tlie best slcej)- 
ing ^artmciit in his house. In the morning 
the French savant peeps through the key-hole 
at his host’s wife or mistress, aiul begins to 6]>e- 
culatc without any reason, save those affonled 
by his own lively iiiiagiiiation, on llic villaiiy 
of his entertainer, whom he forthwith s(its down 
as a ruffian to be despoiled. Jnsten to this: — 
“ Our party was (piitc nuincrous enough to 
attack the Senhor for his unworthy (prudent?) 
conduct in keeping this beautiful young girl 
thus secluded ; and we could afterwards have 
disput(ul among oui'selvcs tor the honour of 
possessing her.” 

It must be allowed that the Doctor’s ideas 
arc those of an Italian brigand ; but wc ques- 
tion whether one of the latter gentry would de- 
sire so to violate a generous hospitality. The 
Doctor gives himself up to a thousand sup- 
positions ns to the crimes of which Senhor Pa- 
tricio mi(jht he capahlcj' and, in consequence, 
he starts in search of his host’s manu^icrijits, 
whose secrets he thus basely intends to violjitc. 
In this ho is partially successful, when a 

wretch of a ii(?gro” puts an end to his dis- 
honourable pastime, by removing writing-book, 
pens and all, without taking any notice of the 
Frenchman, and quietly covering the table 
with a cloth. 

Senhor Patricio displays great self-command 
over himself at not having kicked his visitor, of 
whose conduct he was aware, out of his houst*. 
He is, however, civil to the end ; but, on the 
departure of Dr. Yvan, he says to him in very 
good French, ** My dear Doctor, you expect 


impossibilities : it is as difficult to persuade the 
Brazilians that they ought to emancipate their 
slaves, as it is to see much in looking through 
a key-hoh*.” So saying, he gave a sharp blow 
to llie Doctor s hoi-sc, which started off before 
he could answ(T, and would have borne away 
another man, wlio had been guilty of similar 
indiscretion, heartily ashamed of himself. Not 
so our narrator. He I’cvenges himself by 
gatIuTirig scandalous stories about his host. 

But c'liougli of this author, whose science and 
lojirning sqipcar frivolous and shallow, of whose 
bad taste and immorality there (jan exist, wo 
tliink, little doubt, and who is more fitted, in 
our opinion, from his undisguised tendencies, 
to write a “ liomance of th(j Harem,” than the 

Romance of Travel.” Dr. Yvan tolls us 
witli frankness that he dislikes the English, 
although he assures Mr. Braone that lie is 
“much attached to them;” wo may there- 
fore be pardoned for saying that we dislike Dr. 
Yvan : for which wc assign his book as a suffi- 
cient reason, being willing to explain our aver- 
sion, 'with greater semblance of justice than was 
a(!Corded to the notorious Dr. Fell. We would 
observe that the Doctor do(is not tliink much of 
the Coijstantia wines at ihe Cape, which ho says 
“ arc so much like Malvoisio and that he dis- 
plays tlui same raptures in becoming the possessor 
of two Caifre skulls and one Hottentot ditto, as 
he docs when dwtdiing on the charms of some 
dark-(5yed, tropical hoiiri, whether seen through 
a key-hole, or after a fashion more gratifying 
to his unhallowed pro])eiisities. 

Wc (;aiinot eoncludo without commenting on 
the absurdity of the first noie attached to this 
work, wliicdi is a serious onslaught on poly- 
gamy, or dcfmico of monogamy, founded on 
the history of Mr. Braone (Brown); and also on 
the siill greater absuudity of :q)peiiding to this 
precious volume, simply because the author 
has uttered some common-jilace about the al- 
batross, the whole of Coleridge’s “ Rhyme of 
the ancient Mariner,” occupying some twenty- 
Bev(}n pages ! 


Sunny Memoi'iesof Foretyn Lands. By Miis. H. B. Stowe. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

• (With Illustrations.) Sampson Low. London, 1854. 

The writer of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has col- far more at case ‘had there been no prospect 
lected and printed her *^Jmj}ressirj/isdevoya//e;^* whatever of publication here; but sis thilS^ in 
more — as she assures us — for the purpose of some form or another, was unavoidable, she 
giving the honest and the true-hearted in has preferred issuing ihe book under her im- 
Amcrica the same agreeable picture of life mediate sanction. 

which met her own eyes, than with a view to It consists of a compilation of letters, for the 
circulate in England her opinions on this and most part written on the spot by Mrs. Stowe 
the other European countries she4i*eceritly for her personal friends ; together with extracts 
visited. It would, she says, have placed her from a journal k^pt during the continental 
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toar by the dev. C. Bcccher, ivho accompanied 
her during her 'wanderings. 

It was in April of last year that the author 
crossed the Atlantic on her way to Liverpool^ 
and her first epistle conveys what doubtless is 
a very fair delineation of the miseries she and 
her companions endured during the ti'ansit. 

She describes minutely the unsavoury Odom's 
and other horrors so well known to those who 
go down to the sea in steamers^ and which 
scarcely need recapitulation. 

There is the pungent aroma from the rancid 
oil of the engine-room, combined with that of 
the onions frying in the galley, and With that 
of the more complicated dishes preparing for 
the cabin dinner. Then there arc tiie nausea, ting 
whiffs from the spilt beer, brandy, or rum, in 
tlic steward's department, intermingled with 
occasional ])uffs from the smoking room or the 
pigstye, all strongly predisposing to that dis- 
gust of existence, which, in halt* an hour after 
sailing, begins to come upon you ; that disgust, 
that strange, mysterious, ineffable sensation 
which steals slowly and inexplicably upon you; 
which makes every heaving billow, every 
white-capped wave, the ship, the people, the 
sight, taste, sound, and smell of every thing a 
matter of inexpressible loathing ! Man cannot 
utter it 

It was on a clear, bright Sunday morning 
that the steamer, wliicli Mrs. Stowe, labouring 
under a strange misapprehension, designates 
(p. 11) as one of “ Her Majesty’s ships,” en- 
tered the Mersey. Shortly after, the lady and 
her party find themselves snugly ensconced in 
the domicile of some friends at Dingle Bank, 
near Liverpool. Here commences Jier 9 mivc 
surprise at the many novel objects that greet 
her eye on all sides. The clumps of Por- 
tugal laurel, the holly-bushes, the green, velvet 
sward, the ivy-mantled porches, the redbreasts, 
the daisies, the primroses, the blue-bells, the 
yew-trees, the ruddy, blooming children, each, 
as they pass before her, become the subject of 
apparently unaffected admiration. In the same 
cheerful spirit and accents docs she speak of 
the domestic comforts, the cordial hospitality, 
and the social institutions of England. All is 
bright, sparkling, delightful : never surely did 
any traveller from Yankee-land discourse in 
such glowing terms of the land we live in. 
The reason may perchance be, that seldom have 
an^^isited it under pleasanter auspices. Mrs. 
Stowe everywhere met with the heartiest wel- 
come, from the highest as well as from the 
humblest classes: churlish, therefore, indeed 
must have been the temper that could have 
spoken harshly of a nation who strove so hard 
to please her. ^^If,”as she herself observes, 
<'the criticism be made, that every thing is 
given andeur de rose, the answer is. Why not? 


They are the impressions of a most agreeable 
visit. How could they be otherwise?” 

From Liverpool, Mrs. Stowe and her party 
proceeded to Glasgow, where she met with 
enthusiastic greetings: a tea-party comprising 
2000 guests was assembled to do her honour. 
ThcfolloAving passages shew the hearty nature of 

HER RECEPTION. 

We rode through several villages after this, and met 
quite warm welcome. What pleased me was, that it 
was not mainly from the literary, nor the rich, nor the 
great, hut the plain, common people. The butcher 
carnc out of his stall, and the baker from his shop, the 
miller, dusty with his flour, the blooming, comely 
young mother, with her baby in her arms, all smiling 
and bowing with that hearty, intelligent, friendly look, 
as if tliey knew we should be glad to see them. 

Once, while we stopped to change horses, I, for the 
sake of seeing more of the country, walked on. It 
seems the honest landlord and bis wife were greatly 
disappointed at this ; however, they got into the car- 
riage and rode on to see me, and 1 shook hands with 
them with a right good will. 

* * * * 

Last night came off the aoirec. The hall was hand- 
somely decorated with flags in front. Wc went with 
the lord provost in his carriage. The getting into the 
hall is quite an affair, I assure you, the doorway is 
blocked up by such a dense crowd; yet there is some- 
thing very touching about these crowds. Tlicy open 
very gently and quietly, and they do not look at you 
with a rude stare, but with faces full of feeling and in- 
telligence. I have seen some looks that were really 
beautiful ; they go to my heart. The common people 
appear as if they knew that our licarts were with them. 
Ilow else should it be, as Christians of America P— a 
country which, but for one fault, all the world has 
reason to love. 

We went up, as before, into a dressing-room, where 
I was presented to many gentlemen and ladies. When 
wc go ill, the cheering, clapping, and stamping at first 
strike one with a strange sensation ; but then every- 
body looks so heartily pleased and delighted, and there 
is such an all-pervading atmosphere of geniality and 
sympathy, as makes one in a few moments feci quite 
at home. 

• # * ^ * 

The national penny offering, consisting of a thousand 
golden sovereigns on a magnificent silver salver, stood 
conspicuously in view of the audience. It has been an 
unsolicited offering, given in the smallest sums, often 
from the extreme poverty of the giver. The committee 
who collected it iii Edinburgh and Glasgow bore wit- 
ness to the willingness with which the very poorest 
contributed the offering of their sympathy. 

# * * * 

Wc were conducted to the house of Mr. Cruikshank, 
at Aberdeen, a Friend, and found waiting for us there 
the thoughtful hospitality which we bad ever expe- 
rienced in all our stopping* places. ' A snug little quiet 
supper was laid out upon the table, of which we partook 
in bastj, as we were informed that the assembly at the 
hall were waiting to receive us. 

There arrived, wc found the hall crowded, and with 
difficulty made our way to the platform. Whether 
owing to the stimulating effect of the air from the 
ocean, or to the comparativcl^r social aspect of the scene, 
or perhaps to both, certain it is that we enjoyed the 
meeting with great zest. 1 wm surrounded on the 
stage with blooming young ladies, one of whom put 
into my hands a beautiful bouquet, some flowers of 
which 1 hol.e now dried in my album. 

While in Aberdeen^ Mrs. Stowe received from 
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an old Scotchman a curious letter, which she 
prints in extemo^ and which is worth attentive 
perusal, dwelling as it does, with considerable 
minuteness, on the s)jocking state of moral de- 
pravity and ignorance of so large a portion of 
his countrymen. 

Hear what a character he gives the 

SCOTCH BODIES. 

Dinna be telling when ye p^ang hame that ye rode 
on the Aberdeen railway, made by a hundred men who 
were all in the Stonehaven prison for drunkenness; 
nor above five could sign tlieir names. 

“ If the Scotch kill ye with ower feeding and making 
speeches, be sure to send this hamc to tell your Ibuk, 
that it was Queen Elizabeth who made tho first Euro- 
pean law to buy and sell human beings like brute 
!>oasis. She was England’s glory as a Protestant, and 
Scotland’s shame as the murderer of their bonnie Mary, 
'file aiild hag skulked away like a coward in the hour 
of death. Mary, on the other hand, with calniocss and 
dignity, repoateJ a Latin prayer to the Great Spirit 
and Aiitiinr of her being, and calmly resigned herself 
into the hands of her murderers. 

“ In the capital of her ancient kingdom, wlicn-ye are 
in our country, there are eight hundred women sent to 
prison every year for the first time. Of fifteen thou- 
sand prisoners examined in Scotland in the year 1845, 
eight thousand could not write at all, and three thou- 
sand could not read. 

At present there are about twenty thousand prison- 
ers ill Scotland, In Stonehaven they are fed at about 
seventeen pounds each, annually. The honest poor, 
outside the prison upon the parish roll, are fed at the 
rate of five farthings a day, or two pounds a year. The 
employment of the prisoners is grinding the wind, wo 
ca’ it ; turning tho crank, in plain English. The latest 
improvement is the streckin board; it’s a whig im- 
provement o’ Lord Jonuio Russell’s. 

1 ken brawly ye aro a curious wife, and would like 
to ken a’ about tho Scotch bodies. Wccl, they are a 
gey ignorant, proud, drunken pack j they manage to 
pay ilka year mr whiskey one million three hundred 
and forty-eight thousand pounds. 

**But then their piety, their piety; weel, let’s lukc 
at it ; hiug it up by the nape o’ the neck, and turn it 
round atween our finger and thumb on all sides. 

Is there one school in all Scotland where tho help- 
less, hamcless poor arc fed and clothed at tlie public 
expense P None. 

“ Is there a hame in all Scotland for the cleanly but 
sick servant maid to go till, until health be restored ? 
Alas t there is none. 

Is there a school in all Scotland for training ladies 
in the higher branches of learning ? None. What, 
then, is there for the women of Scotland ?” 

If these charges be true, surely it is time for 
Sawney to be up ayd doing. The immorality 
and want of eduction of the masses in Scotland 
is a favourite theme upon the Continent : it is 
not often, however, tliat we find it so freely 
admitted and so bitterly denounced by a North 
Briton himself. 

On her arrival in London Mrs. Stowe re- 
ceived numerous invitations from individuals 
of all classes, amongst others, from lord Car- 
lisle. On her way to his house she was much 
struck by the appalling number of gif-shops 
that met her eye at every corner. 


LONDON BY NIOBT. 

As we rode on through the usual steady drizzling 
rain, from street to street and square to square, crossing 
\yaterloo Bridge, with its avenue of lamps faintly 
visible in the seethy mist, plunging through the heart 
of the metropolis, we began to realize something of its 
imniniiso extent. 

Altogether the most striking objects that you pass, 
as you ride in the evening thus, arc the gin-shops 
flaming and flaring from the most conspicuous positions, 
with plate-glass windows and dazzling lights, thronged 
with men, and women, and children, drinking dcstme- 
tion. Mothers go there with babies in their arms, and 
take what turns the mother’s milk to poison. Hus- 
bands go tlicrc, and spend the money that their chil- 
dren want for bread, and multitudes of boys and girls 
of the age fif my own. Jii Paris and other Euroi^n 
cities, ut least the great fisher of souls baits with 
thing attractive, but in these gin-shops men bite aflll^ 
bare, Jjarbed hook. There arc no garlands, no daiicln|j^ 
no music, no theatricals, no pretence of social exlTilaru- 
tioii; nothing but hogsheads of spirits, and people going 
in to drink. The number of them that 1 passed seemed 
to me absolutely appalling. 

After long driving we found ourselves coming into 
the precincts of the west end, and began to feci an in- 
definite sense that we were approaching something 
very grand, though T cannot say that we saw mucli but 
heavy, smoky, walled buildings, washed by the rain. 
At length we stopped in Grosvenor Place, and alighted. 

\Vc were shewn into an ante-room adjoining the. en- 
trance hall, and from that into an adjacent apartment, 
where we met Lord Carlisle. Tlic room had a pleasant, 
social air, warmed and enlivened by the blaze of a coal- 
fire and wax-candles. 

Wc had never, any of us, met Lord Carlisle before ; 
but the cousidcratcucss and cordiality of our reception 
obviated whatever embarrassment there might have 
been in this circumstance. In a few moments after we 
were all seated the servant announced the Duchess of 
Sutherland, and Lord Carlisle presented me. She is 
tall and stately, with a most noble bearing. Her fair 
complexion, blond hair, and full lips, speak of Saxon 
blood. In her early youth she might have been a 
liowena. I thought of Ihc lines of Wordsworth : — 

“ A perfect woiiian, nobly planned. 

To warn, to comfort, to command.” 

Her manners have a pccifliar warmth and cordiality. 
Dne sees people now and then who seem to radiate 
kindness and vitality, and to have a faculty of inspiring 
perfect confidence in a moment. There are no airs of 
grandeur, no patronizing ways ; but a genuine sincerity 
and kindliness that seem to come from a deep foimtaiu 
within. 

He * 4e He 

The company soon formed themselves into little 
groups ill different parts of the room. The Duchess of 
Sutherland, Lord Carlisle, and the Duke and Duchess 
of Argylo formed a circle, and turned the convbrsatiou 
upon American topics. Tlie Duke of Argylo made 
many inquiries about our distiiiguisliod men ; particu- 
larly of Emcrsmi, Longfellow, and Hawthorne ; also of 
Prescott, whoJBpears to be a general favourite here. 

I felt at thdMAent that wc never value our literary 
mcD so muchl^vhcn placed in a circle of intelligent 
forriguers: it is particularly so with Americans, be- 
cause we have nothing but our men and women to 
glory in — ^no court, no nobles,'no castles, no catliciirals : 
except wc produco distinguished specimens of hu- 
manity, we arc nothing. 

The quietness of this evening circle, the charm of 
its kipd hospitality, the evident air of sincerity and 
goodwill which pervadei^every thing, made the evening 

2 M 
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pass most delightfully to me. I had ncvQr felt myself 
more at home even among the Quakers, ^iich a visit . 
is a true rest and refreshment, a thousand times better 
than the most brilliant and glittering entertainment. 

At eleven o’clock, however, the carriage called, for 
our evening was drawing to its close ; that of our 
friends. I suppose, was but just commencing, as Lon- 
don's liveliest hours are by gaslight; but we cannot 
learn the art of turning night into da 3 '. 


The sketches given of some of the other well- 
known characters with whom this lady came 
in contact are interesting. 

Th(} following description of an individual 
well known to a generation fast passing away 
readers. *■ 

SAM ROGERS. 

CTand I were to go to-day, with Mrs. Croppbr and 
Lady Hatherton,to call on the poet Bogers. I was told 
that ho was in very delicate health, but that ho still 
received friends at his house. Wc found the house a 
perfect cabinet collection of the most rare and costly 
works of art — choicest marbles, vases, pictures, gems, 
and statuary met the eye everywhere. We spent the 
time in examining some of these while the servant 
went to announce us. The mild and venerable old man 
himself was the choicest picture of all. lie has a 
splendid head, a henign face, and reminded me of an 
engr.aving ! once saw of Titian. lie seemed very glad 
to sec us, spoke to me of the gathering at Stafford 
House, and asked me what 1 thought of the place. 
When I expressed my admiration, he said, ** Ah, 1 have 
often said it is a fairy palaces and that the Duchess is 
the good fairy.’* Again, he said, have seen all the 
palaces of Kuropo, but there is none that I prefer to 
this.** Quite a large circle of friends now came in and 
were presented. He did not rise to receive them, but 
sat back in his easy chair, and conversed quietly with 
118 all, sparkling out now and then in a little ripple of 
playfulness. In this room were his bcst-bclovcd pic- 
tures, and it is his pleasure to show them to his friends. 

By a contrivance quite new to me, the pictures aro 
made to revolve on a pivot, so that by touching a spring 
they move out from the wall, and can be seen in dif- 
ferent lights. There was a picture over the mantel- 
piece of a Roman triumphal procession, painted by 
Hubens, which attracted my attention by its rich co- 
louring and spirited representation of animals. 

The colouring of Hubens always satisfies my eye 
better than that of any other master, only a sort of want 
of grace in the conception disturbs me. In this case 
. both conception and colouring are replete with beauty. 
Rogers seems to bo carefully w'aitcd on by an attendant 
^ho has learned to interpret every motion, and antici- 
^fe every desire. 

I took leave of him with a touch of sadness. Of all 
ho brilliant circle of poets, which has so delighted us, 
be is thf, last — and he so feeble ! His memories, 1 am 
told, extend back to a personal knowledge of Dr. John- 
son. How I should like to sit by him, and search into 
that cabinet of recollections! He presented ine his 
poems, beautifully illustrated by TurnA wityii^wn 
allograph on the'fly-leaf. ilc writes Bfl^ejjc^iirm, 
beautiful band, like a lady’s. 1 1 

How oor VGTiomble friend awl those 

who know him best, would chuckle on finding 
him styled a m/W, heniffn old man. Oh that 
Tom Moore or Sydney Smith could hut have 
board this! 

After a briof sojourn in London^ Mrs. Stowe 
betakes herself • 


Wo dined, imd M'ior 

Paris. TboHddihw* delightful. Cars seating dghti: 
clean, soft^cushlkaed, nke. The face of the eoitntry, . 
though not striking,, was pleasing. There were mpv 
poplars, with their silvery shafts, and a mingling ta 
trees of various kinds. The foliage haa an airy Mco 
^a certain spMiuelle expression— as if the trees knew 
they were urowing in la heUe France, and must be 
refined. Then the air is so different from the fog and 
smoko of London. There is more oxygon in the 
atmosphere. A pall is lifted. Wo are led out into 
sunshine. Fields are rod with a scarlet white-edged 
P^PPJt or blue with a flower like larkspur. Wheat 
nclas half covered with this unthrifty lieauty ! But 
alas I the elasticity is in Nature’s works only. The 
works of man breathe over us a dismal, sepulchral, 
stand-still feeling. The villages have the night-mare, 
and men wear wooden shoes. Tho day’s ride, how- 
ever, was memorablo with novelty ; and when wc saw 
Mont Martre, and its inoth-likc windmills, telling us 
wc were coming to Paris, it was almost with regret at 
tho swiftness of the hours. We left the cars, and flowed 
with the tide into the Salle d’Attcnte, to wait till the 
baggage was sorted. Then came the famous ceremony 
of unlocking. 

W He * He 

Tuesday, June 7 . — A la Louvre ! (aIc) But first the 
ladies must “ shop ” a little. I sit by tho counter and 
watch the pretty Parisian shopocracy. A lady pre- 
sides at the desk. Trim little grisettes serve the 
customers so deftly, that wo wonder why awkward men 
should ever attempt to do such things. Nay, they are 
so civil, so evidently disinterested and solicitous for 
your welfare, that to buy is the most natural thing 
imaginable. 

* j'j He * 

In the evening 1 rested from the day's fatigue by an 
hour in the garden of the. Palais Royal. 1 sat by one 
of the little tables, and called for an icc. There were 
hundreds of ladies and gentlemen eating ices, drinking 
wine, reading the papers, smoking, chatting ! scores of 
pretty chililreu were frolicking and enjoying the 
balmy evening. Here six or eight midgets were 
jumping the rope, while papa and mamma swung it 
for them. Pretty little things, with their flushed 
checks and sparkling eyes, how they did seem to enjoy 
themselves 1 What parent was ever far from lionu* 
that did not espy in every group of children his own 
little ones— his Mary or his Nelly, his Henry or 
Charlie f So it was with me. There was a ring of 
twenty or thirty singing and dancing, with a smaller 
ring in the centre, while old folks and boys stood out- 
side. But I heard not a single oath, nor saw a rough 
or rude action, during the whole time I was thgre. 
The boys standing by looked on quietly, like young 
gentlemen. The best finale of such a toilsome day of 
sightseeing was a warm-bath in the Rue de Bac, for 
the trifling sum of fifteen sons. The cheapness and 
convenience of bathing here is a great recommerda- 
tion of Paris life. They will hi^mg you a hot-bath at 
your hoase for twenty-five cents, and that without 
bustle or disorder. And nothing idi effectually as an 
cveifing bath, as ray dirpericncc testifies, cures fatigue 
and propitiates to dreamless slumber. 

Thursday, June 9. — At the Louvre. Studied three 
statues half an hour each^thc Venus Victrix, Poly- 
hymnia, and Oladiateur Comhattant The first is 
mutilated ; but if dimrmed she conquers all hearts : 
what would she achieve in full panopoly ? As to the 
Gladiator, 1 noted as follows on my catalogue : A pugi- 
list ; antique, brown with age ; attitude leaning for- 
ward ; ^^ft hand raised on guard, right band thrown out 
back, ready to strike a side blow; right leg bent; 
straight line from the head to the toe of left foot ; 
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mowlai livd* ?a(Ai^ BUBt vivDl 
develoiittentf r wopaerfol 
beet ijonittea to atone et the 
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AlthoUghi gen^lly Bpealdi%/ out authoress 
is' not very happy ia her criticisms on art^ and 
docs not profesf any great artistic skill, yet the 
following observation desei'vos to be i*ccor(led. 


XODEBir OLASaiCAU^./ 

In general, all French artists appear to me *10 have 
been very much injured by a wrong use of classic 
antiquity. Nothing could be more glorious and 
beautiful than the Grecian development ; nothing more 
unlike it than the stale, wearisome, repetitious imita- 
tions of it in modern times. The - Greek productions 
themselves have a living power to this day; but all 
imitations of them are cola and tiresome. Tiicse old 
Greeks made such beautiful things, because they did 
not imitate. That mysterious vitality, which still 
imbues their remains, and which seems to enchant 
even the fragments of their marbles, is the mesmeric 
vitality of fresh, original conception. Art, built upon 
this, is just like what the shadow of a beautiful woman 
is to the woman. One gets tired in these galleries of 
tbo classic band, and the classic headdress, and the 
classic attitude, and the endless repetition of the classic 
urn, and vase, and lamp, as if nothing else wero ever 
to be made in the world exeept these things. 

Again: in regard to this whole French gallei>, 
there is much of a certain quality which 1 find it very 
didicult to describe in any one word — a dramatic 
smartness, a searching for striking and peculiar effeets, 
which render the pictures very likely to please on first 
sight, and to weary on longer acquaintance. 

llerp, also, is n w(*ll-cl(»'5orved bit at the old 
Uutchmcii and their Ijdujrioiis 


CUMViUY I*\lNriNns, 

in which eahhage^i, brass kettles, onions, potatoes, 
^c., are reproduced with praiseworthy industry. Many 
people are enraptured with these; but, for my part, 
I have but a very little more pleasure in a turnip, 
onion, or potato in a picture than our, and always wi >h 
that the industry aud richness of colour had been 
bestowed upon things in themselves heautiful. The 
great Master, it is true, gives these models, but bo 
gives them not to he looked at, but eaten. If painters 
could only contrive to paiut vegetables (cheaply) so 
that they could he eaten, 1 would be willing. 

Mrs. Stowci jiassed about a month* iii tlic 
ffay capital of liluropc — in the fairest city that 
the world can booHt. She did not dwell 
during her n^sidcncc there in hotels and cafes^ 
but in tin* seclusion of domestic lilcj ; received 
<'verywhorc without ceremony, and witli <*on- 
fideiice and siiFection, she trasts that she was 
enabled to give an insight^nto the 

FlltlNClC UEART. 

I liked the Englteh and the Scotch os well as 1 could 
like any thing. And now, 1 equally like the Fruach. 
Exact opposites, you will say. For that reason all the 
more charming. The goodness and beauty of the 
divine mind is no less shewn in the traits of different 
races than of different tribes of fruits and flowers. 
And because things are exact opposites, is no reason 
why wc should not like both. The eye is not like the 
hand, nor the car like the foot ; yet who condemns any 
of them for the difference P So 1 regard nations as 
parts of a great common body, and nationsd di^ronccs 
as necessary to a common humanity. ^ 

1 thouirht, when in English sociefy, that it was as 
perfect and delightful as it could he. There was worth 


of character, strength of principle, true sincerity, and 
friendship, charmingly expressed, i have found all 
these, too, among the French, and, besides them, 
something which charms mo the^ more, because it is 
peculiar to the French, and of a kind wholly dilferont 
from any 1 have ever had an experience of before. 
There is an iris-liko variety and versatility of nature, 
a quickness in catching aud reflecting the^ various 
shades of emotion or fancy, a readiness in soizing upon 
one's own half-expressed thoughts, and running them 
out in a thousand graceful little tendrils, which is very 
captivating. 

1 know a general prejudice has gone forth, that the 
French are all mere outside, without any deep re- 
flection or emotion. This may be true of many. No 
doubt that^tlie strength of that outward life, that acute- 
ness of the mere perceptive organization, and that 
tendency to social cxliiliratlon, which prevail, will 
incliqe to such a fault in mui} cas >s. An English re- 
serve inclines to moroseness, and Scotch perse veranet* 
to obstinacy ; so this aerial French nature m») become* 
levity and insincerity; hut then it is neither the 
sullen Englishman, tho dor'god >S'*otchmaii, nor the 
shallow Frenchman, that we ate to take as the national 
ideal, lu each country we are to take the very best 
as the specimen. 

Wc cMiiiiot attord spare for any ulhision to 
our niithorV furtlier fontiuoiital waiiiloriiigs. 
From till* copious o\lracts wi* Iinvi* si Icctcd, a. 
fair opinion may lx* i’orinod of tin* Ii» of the 
whole, which would luivi* bi'cii all the l)Ctt(*r 
for a little more careful revision, and tli • avoiil- 
ance of ccTtain numerous Yaiik(*eisnis, which 
to EngKdi ri'adiTs will lx* apt to convoy an 
idea of vulgarity. Wc may instanei* a lew, to 
illustmte our meaning; — ‘MVe pas-ed many 
bountiful ditahlishmoiUj ohnut of the ijuaUiif 
of our liund.soniost eounti'y-boiwes,’* “ It wa*i 
the fiist stopphiff-plffcr of (^u(*eii Mary, after 
her fatal flight into England.'' We had 
engaged to attend a snhrr (jnilcn u]) by the 
workijig-clas‘«0'4.’^ Speaking of the smoke, 
ohseurity, and fog of liondoii, she says, The 
authentic air w’illi vdiich they lament the 
exHnice of th(*se nt pr(*5ent would al 1 no^t per- 
suade one that, in g(*neral, London was a vei-y* 
cl(»nr, bright place.'’ In eoninienting on the 
paintings of Canaletto, a lliiHoii i*4 made to hi< 
‘^nianagemont of per^pi'ctivc, chiaro-.-euro, 
and all the other iny-^teries of art, such as inakr 
liiM paintings imonnt to about the .^avic as the 
rcaliit/*^ (!) Further on we read of one who 
‘^espoused to himself a bride;” an^J still 
further, on hoard a Rhine ‘Steamer, our travel- 
lei*«, escaping from ihejawy' made their way 
to the bow, “ and there, on the rertf beak of all 
things, they had a fine view.” ^ 

Ikit noH^ ill modern American hool^^ 
strikes a i'rim*al read(*r more than the (juaint 
ami coii'-tant use made of the word “ quite." 
Here are a few oi’ the thousand and odd ex- 
amples to be found passim, in these two 
volumes. “ Quite a number of people had 
come together to meet us.” “ Werode through 
several villages, and ipet quite wovm welcome.” 
“ The rude simplicity of thus an*angiiig it on 
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tho polished floor of this inapiificent apart- 
ment struck me as (jiiile sin},nilar.” “This 
mode of serving plovers’ eggs has something 
quite sylvan and pictuKwpic about it.” “ This 
meal, Vailed lunch, is with the English quite 
an institution.” “ Arrived at the hall, we found 
ifuite a number of tikmjuh, hisho|)s, lords, 
and clergy.” “ Q,uite a lai^e cirole of friends 
now came in and wciv presented.” “ There 
was quite a struggle for her, lietwam a Fivneh 
naval officer, the English, and the Turks.” 
“ Gradually quite a rirele of people dnipiKMl 


in, and amongst them was a very young man 
witli quite light hair. If you had been there 
we might havcbhad quite a brilliant time.” 
So frequent is the use of this word, that it recurs 
occasionally flve limes in a page. 

We mention these little matters in no un- 
friendly spirit, merely suggesting the expe- 
diency of their correction in some of those 
“ Author’s Editions” which the recent decision 
ill the House of Jjords has made numerous and 
cheap. 
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NO V JiLS. 

Hard Turns for these Turns, By Chaules Dickens. Bradbury and Evaiisj. 1801. 


The title of this book naturally suggested that 
it would be a story of over-w'ork, small wageS| 
poor food, and scanty clothing ; and we toiS it 
up, rather expecting to meet with a tale of the 
Mary Barton school, and with some curiosity 
to see how even so experienced an author as 
Mr. Dickens would meet Mrs. Gaskell on her 
own ground. 

Hard Times, however, though the scene 
is laid in a town of long chimneys and fur- 
naces, of red brick streets and coal-grit roads, 
is not a tale of the struggle between inastei's 
and operatives— between heads,” and “hands,” 
as they are technically called— but one to set forth 
Ihe hardness of the times, which would drive 
tancy and feeling out of the mind of the l ising 
generdtion, to make way for the mere acipiisition 
of facts and figures — facts and figures, coupled 
wiili no other learning, combined witli the cul- 
livalion of no human sympathies, and of no 
luimaii atrections. The work is full of charac- 
teristic passages in Mr. Dickens’ liappiest 
manner. He has avoided the fault lie is apt 
to fall into, of introducing too many person- 
ages who are unconnected with the story, and 
he has steered clear of the array of idiots, mad- 
iiien, and half-witted jieoplc, wlicrcwitli he 
somctiiues unhecessarily encumbers his narra- 
tive, sacrificing nature and probability to the 
grotesque. 

In “ Hard Times” the characters arc strongly 
drawn, but they are true flesh and blood: it is 
‘ iisy to fancy that all and each of them live 
and move in the world around us, and that 
they are not merely puppets called forth by an 
arbitrary will to play a part according to the 
dictates of the machinist. We arc first intro- 
duced to a model school, patronized and sup- 
ported by an “eminently practical” retired 
wholesale hardware dealer, Thomas Gradgrind 
liy name, and others, his equally practical 
fnends. Mr. Gradgrind’s views may be briefly 
explained in his own words : — 

“ Now what I want is F.vts. Teach these boys and 
Kiris nothing hut Facts. F^cts alono are wanted in life. 
J Mailt notliiiig elsc^and root out every thing else. You 
can only form tho minds of reasoning animals upon 
hacts. Nothing else will cveribe of any service to thcMii. 
I his is the principle on which I bring up my onrii chil- 
ilrpii, anil this is tho priiicipio on which I bring up theso 
children— stick to Facts, Sir.” 

In the course of tho examination of the little 
vessels assembled in this school to be filled 
brimful of facts, Mr. Gi*adgrind’s eye falls on 
one scholar, “ Girl nuinber twenty,” whom he 
docs not know. She has just Joined the school, 
and is the daughter of a tumbler a# a circus 
temporarily established in Coketown. So “ un- 


practical” an origin of course oifcnds Mr. 
Gradgrind; but having succeeded in obtaining 
a remarkably dry, inattcr-of-fact dofiniiion of 
a horse as quadruped, graminivorous, forty 
teeth, twenty-four grinders, four eye-teeth, 
twelve incisive, &c. &c., from a moded boy, 
Mr. Gradgrind walks homeward in a state of 
satisfaction. Mr. Gradgrind's lioino is thus 
described : — 

A very* regular feature on tho face of the country 
Stone Jjodge was. Not the least disgiiiso tonoil down or 
shaded oif that uncoinproinisiiig fact in the landscape. 
A gfoat .square house, with a heavy puriico darkening 
the priiicii)al windows, .as its master's heavy hrow.s over- 
shadowed liis eyes. A calciihited,cast-iip, btilaiieod, and 
provcil house. Sir windows on this side ol" the door, six 
windows on that— a total of twelve in this wing, a total 
of twelve in the other wing, rour-and-twcuLy carricil over 
to the back wings. .V lawn ami garden, and an infant 
avenue, ail ruled straight, like a botanical aecoiint-hoek. 
Gas and ventilation, draining aud waU'r-service, all of the 
primast quality. Iron clamps and ginb'rs, fireproof from 
top to bottom, mechanical lifts fur the huuseuiaids, witli 
all their brushes and brooms -- every thing that heart could 
desire. 

Arrived at this stony Paradise, Mr. Grtul- 
gririd there finds his friend Mr. Bouirdcrhy, 
who is, so to speak, Ids Mrs. Grundy, of whose 
opinion ho stands in the greatest awe, and to 
whom he lias the inortiiication of owning that, 
while walking from his model school, he has 
actually found his own model daughter Louisa, 
and his own niathoinatical son Thomas, peep- 
ing in through tho chinks of tho deal boards 
of the circus, to endeavour to obtain a glimpse 
of that forbidden palace of delight. More 
than ever determined to disndss Sissy J upe, 
“ girl nuinber tw^jiity,” from the school, 
Messrs. Gradgrind atid Bounderby set forth 
to find her father’s dwelling. The clown has, 
however, mysteriously disappeared. He had 
failed lately in several of his tricks and 
tumblings, and given little satisfaction with his 
jests, and it is su])poscd that, unable to bear 
that his daughter should hear or know of his 
disgrace, lie had lied and deserted her. By a 
somewhat iiieora])rcheiisiI)le impulse on the 
part of so “ einiiiently practical”* a man, 
Gradgrind resolves to receive Sissy into liis 
house ; and after a pathetic leave-taking between 
her and her circus companions, including the 
a.sthinatic manager, Mr. Sleary, she acCBm- 
paiiies ]Mr. Gradgrind and his friend, very 
much against the advice of the latter. 

(iiinlgrind’s friend, Bounderby, is a ba- 
chelor — a self-made man he delights to call 
himself. It is his boast to proclaim that he 
sprang from the lowest depths of vice and 
misery ; that Lis ^unnatural mother ran away 
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from him^ and lie ran avray from a drunken 
grandmotlier ; and that he has become, by bis 
own exertions, Josiah Bounderby, of Coke- 
town, Banker, owner of a large factory, and 
employing a born lady for bis housekeeper. 
This housekeeper, Mrs* Sparsit, is one of the 
capital characters of the talc. She is fond of 
mentioning her family and connections ; she is 
by birth a Scadgers,” and her lamented hus- 
band was by the mother's side “ a Powler.” 
She is a sort of aristocratic guage for Mr. 
Bounderby to measure himself by, and he is 
as fond of exalting her antecedents as of depre- 
ciating his own. It adds to his glonflcation to 
feel that this real lady, tremendous in genti- 
lity, awful in rustling silks, is his dependent, 
‘^keeping the house of Josiah Bounderbv, of 
CoketOAvn, at a hundred a year, which she is 
pleased to term handsome." 

Mrs. Sparsit, with every appearance of defe- 
rential respect for Mr. Bounderby, has no 
great love for him in reality, and no great opi- 
nion of his judgment. It is with much disgust 
she hears of his intention to take young Tom 
Gradgrind into his office ; and though she says 
nothing, she penetrates his motive, which is 
no other than a penchant for Tom’s sister 
Louisa, tlie fact-crushed, unhappy, gloomy 
daughter of Mr. Gradgrind. Mrs. Sparsit is 
presiding over Mr. Bounderby’s lunch of 
chop and sherry fshe is too strong-minded a 
'ivoman to cat luncncon herself) when a request 
is made from one of the hands " for an in- 
terview with his employer. He sends in his 
name, Stephen Blackpool, and is admitted. 
He details in homely, but forcible language 
how that nearly twenty years before he had 
married a pretty girl, who had turned out 
badly ; how she had become drunken and pro- 
lligatc ; how she had sold every thing he pos- 
sessed over and over again ; how he had en- 
deavoured to reform her, and failing, that had 
attempted to purchase her absence ; how she 
had come back again the previous night, and 
filled his heart with shame and sorrow. He 
comes to ask Mr. Bounderby's advice, and to 
know if by any means he may rid himself of 
this incubus ; and, having done so, may marry 
a purc-n^inded, gentle woman, who has cheered 
his lonely path with friendship and kindn^s. 
He is told that to the rich such a proceeding 
would be possible, but not so to the poor. 
Stephen pronounces his ffivourite phrase, that 
“ It 's a’ a muddle," and departs to his wretched 
home, to find his friend Rachel succouring and 
caring for the miserable creature he was bound 
to for life. 

Time passes on, and we find Mr. Gradgrind 
a member^ of Parliament ; Louisa a young 
woman, ^uiet and reserved, with a hidden fire 
smouldering under the co?d exterior; Tom 


grown up into an ill-conditioned whelp ; and 
Sissy an earnest, affectionate, good girl, still 
sadly deficient in facts. 

Mr. Bounderby proposes to make Louisa 
his wife. The subject is discussed in a solenm 
interview between her and her father. *‘ 8he 
sadly, wearily, accepts the proposal. She 
would wish to do the little she can, and the 
little she is fit for. Idfe is short. What does 
it matter? She has been so trained as never 
to have had an aspiration or an affection; 
never to have had a child’s heart, or dreamed 
a child’s dream." So Mr. Bounderby is ac- 
cepted, and has to break the news to Mm. 
Sparsit. He is not quite sure how she will 
take it. He thinks of writing, but, after all, 
resolves to do it by word of mouth. 

To his astonishment, perhaps to his disap- 
pointment, Mrs. Spai’sit receives the news with 
bland tranquillity. A bottle of smelling salts 
he had provided ^Mn case" were absolutely 
useless. A hope he might be happy, a com- 
passionate mode of treating him as a victim, 
an aspiration that Miss Gradgrind might be all 
he desired and deserved, was all that his piece 
of intelligence produced. And Mrs. Sparsit 
agrees to the proposition of Mr. Bounderby, 
that she shall retire to apartments at the Bank, 
at the same rate of annual compliment (she 
objects to the word terms ") as before. 
Mr. Bounderby’s marriage takes place in a 
few weeks, and the happy pair depart on a 
very matter-of-fact trip to Lyons, to see how 
the hands" get on in those ]>arts. Soon 
after this, appears on the scene a Mr. James 
Harthouse, a sort of languid speculator, who, 
having failed in several things he has ^'gone 
in " for, takes it into his head to go in for mets, 
and to come down to Coketown to act as a great 
fact auxiliary. He has been bored by every thing 
he undertook; and this very circumstance, 
with his freedom in owning it, rather impresses 
Louisa in his favour. This unloving wife, un- 
affectionate daughter, is yet a devoted sister — 
devoted to the ungracious Tom, the sullen 
young fellow in Mr. Bounderby’s office. Mr. 
Harthouse perceives this instaiidy, and forms a 
project to make himself well acquainted with 
the sister by means of the brother, to learn all 
he wants to know about her through him. 
About this time arise complaints among the 
workpeople. Stephen Blackpool becomes sus- 
pected by Bounderby, and is told, in the pre- 
sence of Louisa, to finish what he has in hand, 
and to seek work elsewhere. As he returns 
home he meets Rachel and an old woman he 
has seen once or twice before, who always ^ 
peared to take an intense interest in ]£■. 
Bounderby and his affairs. They all go to 
Stephen^, house together, to *^tak a coop o’ 
tea.^’ There presently arrives Louisa, accom- 
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panied by her brother — she to offer Stephen 
pecuniary assistance^ Tom to linger behind 
when she was going, and in a hurried, feaiful 
way to tell Stephen he thought he could do 
him a good turn, and if he could hang about 
tho Bank for an hour in the evening he 
would try to let him know. He does loiter 
about the building for more than the stipulated 
time, but nothing happens, and he tii^es his 
leave of Coketown curly one morning, before 
the hands ” come out to work. Mr. James 
llarthousc meanwhile pursues his way, under- 
mining Mrs. Bounderby’s slight faith or belief 
in any tiling, ‘with his own imbolicf and care- 
less, sneering distrust. At first he did not 
care much for Louisa, but gradually ho began 
to think that it would be a new sensation if 
the face which changed so beautifully for the 
whelp” would change for him. By pro- 
tended interest iu Tom he interests Mrs. Boun- 
derby in hims(;lf, and wins her gratitude at 
least, and her confidence on the subject of 
moneys that she has given to Tom, and jewels 
fctliu has sold (her husband’s gifts) to pay his 
debts. 

Now comes a tremendous discovery — the 
Bank has been robbed in the night. By whom ? 
Stophoii Blackpool had been seen by Mrs. 
Sparsit lurking about the Bank. Of course 
Stephen must be the thief^ and the old woman 
who took such an interest in Mr. Bounderby’s 
aft'aii*s his accomplice. Mrs. Sparsit’s nerves 
having been shaken by the event, she removes 
to Mr. Boiindcrby’s house, and treats him 
more like a victim tlian ever, bogging him not 
to lui low, and to kcjop up his spirits, till the 
])oor 111(111 is as miseralile as heart could wish. 
She deteets in a moment how Louisa is being 
drawn into llarthouse’s snare, and, with all 
the spite of a cat watching a bird, she fol- 
lows up every link of the chain. At last, at 
Mr. Bounderby’s country house — to which, 
suspecting something, she goes stealthily by the 
tniin — she discovci's Harthousc and Louisa 
talking together in the gai*den, and over- 
head him declare his love, and a meeting ar- 
ranged for that evening, though where Mrs. 
Sparsit is in too great a whirl of gratified 
malice to remember. S^e sees Hartliouse go, 
and she sees Loutsa return into the house, and 
reissue from it^egain. She follows her to the 
station, takes a place iir another carsiage, 
arrives at Coketown, looks out anxiously for 
Louisa, but she is already gone. And where ? 
Wg own that we do think it an unusual, not 
to say an unprecedented, aiTangoiiiciit, for a 
lady, married or unmarried, to make an ap- 
pointment to elope with a lover, and tlicn to 
eliooso her father for her confidant. Never- 
theless, so we find it written ; and Ml. Grad- 
grind, sitting at his desk in his writing-room 


by lamplight, sees with ^azement his daughter 
standing before him. She comes to tell him that 
she curses the hour she was born, and to up- 
braid him for the education he had given her ; 
to tell him tJiat, hating her husband, chance 
had thrown in her way a man, light, polished, 
easy, making no pi*etonees, avowing the low 
estimate of every thing she liad been half afniid 
to form in secret — that this man had understood 
her, read her thoughts, uiid had gained her 
confidence. 

Her father's face was ashy white, and ho held her in 
both his arms. 

I hay^ dono no worse ; I have not disgrucixl you ; 
hat if you ask mo whethor i have lured him, or do loro 
liim, I tell you plainly, father, that it may bo so — I 
don 'If know." 

“This night, luy husband hoiug away, l^o has boon 
with me, declaring himself my lover. This minuto ho 
expects mo, for T could reioaso myself of his presence by 
no other means. 1 do not know that I am sorry ; I do 
not know that 1 am ludiamed ; I do nut know that 1 am 
degraded in iny own esteem. All that T know is, your 
philosophy, your teaching will not save mo. Now, 
fatlier, you liavu brought mo to this— save mo by sonio 
other means." 

And she falls at his f(‘ct, an iiisonsiblo heap 
— she who had been thc^ pride oF his heart and 
the triumph of his system ! AVIien she revives 
she is in her own room, and Sissy near her — 
Sissy, from whom she had long felt estranged, 
hut who comes with loving words and loving 
ways to comfort her. Sissy does more than 
comfort, too; she goes to Mr. Hartliouse, who 
has w'aited and wondered througli a night and 
a day, and jxTsiiadcs Jiiin lo quit Cok(*towii at 
once and for (iver, an intention which he 
commimicates in the following terms to his‘ 
brother : — 

“ Dkau Jack — All up at Coketown —bored out of the 
place, and going iii for cai)^els. 

“ AtVoctionately, Jem." 

Mrs. Sparsit, inoaiiwliile, has informed Mr. 
Boiinderby of Louisa's fiiglit, and is not a little 
disc’oncertcd when, after an angry scene be- 
tween Mr. Jiounderhy and her father, she is 
declared to be in his house. Her husband 
gives her till the morrow at noon, by which 
time, if she does not return home she may do 
so no more. Noon arrives: at five^minutes 
past twelve he dinuded Mrs. Bounderby’s pro- 
perty to be packed iiji and sent to Tom Grad- 
grind’s ; he tln n advertised his country-house 
for sale> and returned to bachelor life. 

All this time no news of the robbers of the 
Bank, and iioiiher Stephen Blackpool or the 
mysterious old woman are heal'd of. A I'cwaitl 
is offered fin* tho apprehension of the former. 
Rachel pledges herself he will come back, but ho 
does not. Messengers are sent to the town where 
she says he is. They return alone. He received 
her letter, and detnmpcd the same hour, no 
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one kncAV more. The mysterious old woman, 
however, is presently found, through the exer- 
tions of Mrs. Spiirsil, and turns out iiotio have 
any ihiiifj to do with the robbery, but to be Mr. 
Bounderby’s poor old despised mother, whose 
only business near Coketown w^as to come 
once a year to gaze at the son wJio disownc^d 
her. He could boast of the irvet ditch in 
wliieh he chose to say lie had been born, of 
th(? prohigate mother he invented, and the 
drunken grandmother, equally the product of 
his coarse brain ; but the plain, old, decent 
woman was what his boastful pride could not 
sutler, and she had been ordered to* remain 
iinknow'ii, and did so humbly, till the otKcious 
Mrs. Sparsit brought her to light, to Mr. 
Bounderby's great disgust. 

On the next Sunday Rachel and Sissy met 
to walk in the country. Exercise and air 
wore all that kept poor Rachel sane. ]!)ays 
had passed, and St(;ph(in Avas not found. 
While walking in a Avood they find a hat : it 
is Blackpoors. They search further. Is he 
murdered ? No. They are close to the edge 
of a pit — surely he must have fallen in there. 
The passages describing the search for him, and 
his discovery, are most graphic, but unfortu- 
nately too long for extract. At last, men 
having been lowered into the pit, with infinite 
difliculty the poor, crushed, and dying Stephen 
is brought to the surface of the ground. 
.Louisa, Gradgriiid, and others are by this time 
on the spot. Stephen chai'ges Gradgriiid to 

make his name good Avi* aw men.” 

'^Mr. Gradgrind Avas troubled, and asked 
how.” 

Sir,” Avas the reply, yor son Avill tell 
yo’ hoAv. Ask liim. 1 mak’ no charges. I 
leave none ahiiit me — not a single Avord. I 
ha’ seen and spoken wi* your son one night. 
I ask no more of yo’ than that yo’ clear me, 
and I tnist to yo’ to do ’t.” 

So the bearers carry poor Stephen aAvay, 
but he is dead before he arrives at homo. 

While the croAvd Avere occupied Avith Ste- 
])lien, Sissy Avliispcrcd to Tom to be off while 
lie could, and to take refuge with her old 
friends of the circus. After a confession of 
having ^‘been the robber of the Bank, and a 
hair-breadth escape, he succeeds in reaching 
the shore, and getting out of England; audit 
is hinted in the last chapter that he died in 
penitence thousands of miles away, his last 
Word being Louisa’s name. 

Mr. Bounderby quarrelled Avith Mrs. Spar- 
sit, Avho, befoi'e they part, tells him that she 
has long considered Jiim a noodle, and that the 
proceedings of a noodle can oidy inspire con- 
tempt. 

Sissy’s fate is slightly indicated as a happy 
wife and mother, and lAiuisa’s is shadowed 


forth as rejoicing in Sissy’s happiness, “growing 
learned in childish lore, thinking no innocent 
and pretty fancy ever to be despised, trying hard 
to know her hiftublcr follow-creatures, and to 
beautify their lives of machinery and reality 
with those imaginative graces and delights, 
Avithoiit which the heart of infancy will wither 
up, the sturdiest physical manhood will be 
morully stark death, and the plainest natural 
prosperity figures can show Avill be the Avriting 
on the AA\'ill.” 

Poor Gradgi'ind! His theories destroyed, 
his facts turning against him, his eldest son 
only escaping the punishment of a felon by an 
eternal exile — Ave leave him in a position 
miscr.ihlc enough to atone for all his errora and 
mistakes. 

It is quite surprising that one is forced to 
present the grave side of this book in order to 
give a sketch of its story ; for a casual thought 
of it would bring to the mind so many pas- 
sages full of humour, that it is difiicult to ima- 
gine the lighter portions to be not more closely 
incorporated wdtn the Avork. Two or three im- 
portant errors strike us in considering the 
Avholc tale and its treatment. The first, to 
which we have already alluded, is the adoption 
of Sissy by Mr. Gradgrind. There does not 
seem jiny reason for it that AA^ould have 
Aveighed Avitli a man of his stamp. Then 
many people Avill hardly like Stephen Black- 
pool’s calculating on marrying Rachel, if lie 
could obtain a divorce from his Avretched wife, 
and will suspect whether, if the wife had not 
been so bad, lie would not have Avanted still to 
get rid of her. All must rocognise the injus- 
tice of there being virtually a law for the rich 
and another for the pdbr; but a veiy large 
class of Englishmen, and a still larger class of 
EnglisliAvomcn, cannot think it would be ad- 
vantagcjous to either class to render the law of 
marriage less binding. The third remark we 
have to make is, that it is not sufficiently 
clearly made out Avhy Tom should have caused 
Steplion Blackpool to prowl about the Bank 
he intended to rob. It must be seen, of course, 
that he Avished him to be seen and subse- 
quently suspected ; but it is, we think, a clumsy 
contrivance, and thaf^Tom Avould more natu- 
rally have tioisted to non-fiiscovcry himself, 
Avithout providing a scapegoat beforehand, 
and <thc suspicion ihight have been thrown on 
Stephen in some more iirobable manner. With 
regard to Louisa’s marriage and separation 
from her husband, the momity is altogether 
rather questionable. She had chosen her own 
lot in manying Bounderby with her eyes 
open. “Facts” had made her hard, but not 
stupid. She knew before she married him 
that she'^did not love him, and she had no right to 
separate from him at her own Avill. We must say 
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tliat we think men arc very hardly used wlicn 
young ladies maiTy them beenuso they arc rich, 
and then snub them because they an* disagree- 
able. It seems a little; surprisilig in an author, 
so universally considered the most moral of 
writera, to bring forward, in a small book like 
the present, two eases which, if not absolutely 
advocating facility of ilivorcc and separation, 
constantly treat the idea without censure. 
Some of the minor character are exquisitely 
sketched. Mi*s. Gradgrind, of whom we have 
not yet made mention, ‘^a little, thin, white, 
pink-eyed bundle of shawls, of surpassing 
tccblencss, mental and bodily, who wais alwsiys 
taking physic without any effect, and who, 
whenever she showed a symptom of coming to 
life, was invariably stunned by some weighty 
piece of fact tmnbliiig on her;” whose head 
is always in “a stat<*,” and who was some- 


times lumiTl to declare “ that she wished she 
hadn’t had a family at all, and then what 
would they have done, she should like to 
know?” We can see hci*, and hear her whim- 
pering, complaining voice. Bitzer, the model 
fact bov, who turns out a man of facts, and no- 
thing but facts ; Mr. Sleary, the manager of 
the circus (though we have a ^reat deal too 
much asthmaticiu spelling in his speeches); 
Mr. E. W. B. Childei*8, so justly celebrated 
for his daring vaulting act as the Wild Hunts- 
man of the North- American jjrairies ;” and 
Kidderminster, the stunted Cupid, are all gems 
in their way, and almo»t equal to any thing 
Mr. Dickens has done before. To say this is 
to say that no one can, without much eiijoy- 
mciit, pass an hour or two in reading the 'small 
volume called “ Hard Times.” 


Life and Adventurer of a Clever Woman, By Mrs. Trollope. Humt and Blackett, 

13, Great Marlborough Street. 1854. 


Coarse, careless, and clever, like many of her 
former productions, is this last emanation from 
Mrs. Trollope’s fertile brain. It hardly needed 
her name upon the title-page, so characteristic 
is every line of that style with which the public 
for the last tw.cnty years has been kept tolera- 
bly conversant. There is pretty strong evidence 
that this fiction has been thrown together 
without much consideration; that it has been 
written against lime, not improbably that it 
might appear, ere those whom the eventless 
season of 1854 had convened in the metropolis 
should have dispersed. 

Charlotte Morris, the daughter of a retired 
banker living at No. 7, Gloucester Place, is 
the heroine, and the nine hundred and odd 
pages now under consideration detail the 
various manoeuvres by which a clever young 
lady, of moderate expectations and wholly with- 
out connections of any kind, is supposed to 
make her way in the world. 

Losing her mother at an early age. Miss 
Morris is placed by her father under the tute- 
lage of Mrs. Buckhurft, his sistei*-in-law ; but 
she, finding her*young charge somewhat too 
much for herf is obliged to invoke the aid of a 
“ moveable governess,” dhe Miss Smith, who 
attends daily at stated liours for a series of 
years, until she finally announces that Miss 
Charlotte was certainly a very clever girl, and 
that she did not think she was in need of a 
governess any longer.” 

The time approaches when Mr. Morris 
thinks that his daughter ought to be assuming 
the position and character of la dame dc la 
•naison. 


She considered herself beautiful, though her 
personal attractions scarcely justified that 
opinion. Her father saw that she was well 
developed and tall, somewhat stouter than girls 
of seventeen usually are, but he consoled mm- 
self on this account by thinking that she 
would grow out of it, and probably become a 
very fine woman.” She was perfectly aware, 
however, that unless she could obtain some 
^^fashionable female acquaintance” she could 
never herself become fashionable. To accom- 
plish this, is consequently the great object of 
her own as well as of her father’s existence. 
As a banker, the society in which he had hi- 
therto mixed consistelll, of course, of such people 
only as he might happen to come in contact 
with in the course of business, and they were 
not very likely to forward his present views. 
Mr. Morris succeeds in the first instance in ob- 
taining admission to a West-end Club : here he 
gradually but judiciously forms a few acquaint- 
ances and having established some slight de- 
gree of intimacy with them, his next proceed- 
ing is to select four of them who ar9** family 
men ” residing in his neighbourhood, and to 
ask them to dinner. 

This, the fimt occasion of the kind at which 
Miss Charlotte liail appeared, is of course^n 
important event, and its minutest details arc 
consequently recorded. In the phraseology 
usual with respect to such mattors, it goes 
off very well;” the ice is broken, and Miss 
Morris is speediW on visiting teims with ono 
or two of her Gloucester Place neigliboiirs. 
Conspicuous amongst these arc the Knightons 
— poor, proud, bitt exceedingly shrewd in all 
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matters of worldly wisdom. They keep a car- 
riapre;, tliouprii the expense pinches them ex- 
ceed ingly^ in order not to be outdone by some 
rohitioiis far wealthier tlian themselves. The 
Kiiip^htons soon perceive the policy of esta- 
blishing an entente cordiale with the Morrises, 
and consider that the opportunities they possess 
of introducing Miss Charlotte to ‘‘eligilile 
jiiirtiicrs '' will amply compensate for the loan 
of such ailicles as they may borrow when 
giving one of the numerous parties in which 
they feel called upon pretty frequently to in- 
dulge. The Knigiitons agree that Miss Morris 
is “just well-looking enough not to boa blot; 
and that her footman is quite well-looking 
enough to be borrowed to wait either at dinner 
or evening paities ; not to mention many other 
triHiiig accommodations which such a house 
may furnish, if they manage well.” Even 
thus it is, we are told, that the denizens of 
<.<loucest(*r Place discourse of and concerning 
one another. What a different aspect all the 
fulsome civility, the flattciy and imperishable 
affection such people so lavishly pi’offer, would 
wear, if its real origin and true aim were on 
every occasion apparent. 

The Morrises and the Knightons have not 
been acquainted many days, when the former, 
pbre et jille^ are invited to a small eveuing 
party given by their neighbour. 

THE YOUNQ LAUV’S DIARY. 

The best way, perhaps, of shewing the effect upon 
my lieroine of the first evening visit she had ever made 
ill the character of a grown-up young lady, residing in 
a handsome house iti Gloucester Place, will he by copy- 
ing her own account of it from her journal : — 

*' June 4. 1 never fully understood the sort of plea- 
sure which may be found in good society till last night. 
Jiy good society, I of course mean fashionable society *, 
for no well-educated girl in my station of life could 
bestow that epithet upon any ^)thcr, without betraying 
a coarseness of mind, which might justly be stigmatized 
as disgraceful. 

** 1 often think, as I pen the pages of this journal, 
that the time may come, when they may be read by 
other eyes than my own ; but this idea never has, nor 
ever shall, impede the free current of thought and feel- 
ing I have indulged in, from the first hour in which 1 
resolved to record the events of my life, the feelings of 
my heart, and the workings of my mind. 

** If 1 ever attain celebrity of auy kind, such a record 
as this would be eagerly sought for after my death ; and 
the only ^y in which to avoid giving disappointment 
instead of gratification, is by shewing myself as 1 am. 

** 1 remember reading in some book, whose author's 
name I have forgotten, that * an autobiography written 
with perfect sincerity, aud recording the real feelings 
0 ^^ author, would be an invaluable work and such a 
work 1 am determined to attempt, though it is possible 
that I may not have courage to go on with it The 
reason wiiy 1 record this purpose now, as also why 1 
have not recorded it before, is, that it is now only that 
1 seem to have learnt the real value of my intellect. 

** Never till last night was I conscious of the pleasure 
of talking, where 1 was both looked at and listened to 
as being decidedly something out of the common way. 
1 hate self-conceit; and, if I hated it for no other 
reason, I should do so because it kives on air of folly to 


all who are afflicted with the weakness; and I almost 
think 1 had rather be a fool than look like one. But 
if 1 despiso self-couceit too heartily to become sub- 
ject to it, I almost think that 1 despise self-deprecia- 
tion more deeply still. 

^ ** The human being who is conscious of possessing 
either great talent, or any other personal advantage, is, 
in my opinion, ungrateful to heaven, if he disclaims it. 
1 shall in future make the pages of this journal a test of 
my own strength of mind in this particular. If, upon 
throwing a glance from time to time over them, 1 de- 
tect that paltry affectation of modesty which leads ordi- 
nary people to say that they arc uuablc to judge of this, 
that, or the other, 1 will throw away my pen, aud burn 
my journal. It might do very well for Dogberry to 
exclaim, 'Write me down an ass,* when addressing 
those around him ; but it would not do for Charlotte 
Morris to echo this permission when addressing herself, 

*' So much by way of preface to the record of my ex- 
istence as a woman. Hitherto I have felt but as a 
child. It may have been as an intelligent child, per- 
haps; but it was only last night that 1 began to feel 
what it was to bo a woman. 

On entering the drawing-room at Mr. Knighton's 
wc found many more people than we expected, but they 
were almost all ladies. The dinner-party, as I found 
afterwards, had consisted wholly of gentlemen; and 
the ladies we met there, in addition to the family trio, 
were invited, like ourselves, for the evening. At the 
first glance 1 own I was disappointed. These pages 
will record my follies and my blunders, as frankly 
stated os the most flattering triumphs that may be in 
store for me. Aud now, with no further preface, I will 
go on to record what occurred on this, to me, important 
evening; important as being my first entrance into 
what I consider as really good society. 

" I had the pleasure of immediately perceiving that 
my appearance was approved. 1 believe most girls of 
seventeen are attractive in some way or other, and 1 
have no reason for believing that I urn likely to be an 
exception to this law of nnlurct for such it certainly is. 

" Nay, I sec no good reason why I should not state, 
merely by way of memorandum, that, whatever I may 
be hereafter, 1 certainly am, at present, handsome, 
though not, perhaps, absolutely beautiful; at least, 1 
have seen others whom 1 think decidedly more beauti- 
ful than myself; and I note down this observation with 
pleasure, as a satisfactory ))roof that 1 am exempt from 
that lamentable species of weakness, which shrinks 
from acknowledging superiority in others. Neither 
was 1 at the moment, nor am 1 now, at all insensible to 
tlio fact that the good taste and costliness of my dress 
had something to do with the gracious glances with 
which 1 was received, when Mrs. Knighton presented 
me to her cousin Lady Wilcox Smith, and the two 
Misses Wilcox Smith, her daughters. 

"Where should I have been now (in the scale of 
society I mean) had I lacked courage at the important 
moment, when the amount of my allowance was dis- 
cussed P Thus far, at least, I may fairly congratulate 
myself upon my success, il'dt only on this poin^ but on 
every other on which 1 had mode *up my mind to suc- 
ceed ; and, by the help of a toIerabl}(. clear judgment 
and a ^Icrably firm spirjt, 1 flatter mysolf that I sliall 
go on os I have begun. * 

"The Misses Wilcox Smith arc any thing in the 
world but handsome, but they are both of them most 
decidedly lady-like, and quite the sort of people which 
just at first 1 am the most anxious to meet. By and by it 
may be different : when I have attained the place 1 wish 
for in society, I shall, I think, bo less particular as to 
mere outward appearance and manner, and endeavour 
to make my vtaj among people of talent. Of course, 
the perfection of society is only to be found where both 
unite. And who shall say that the day will not come, 
when 1 may find myself the centre of both P" 
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We submit that this is very far from con- 
veying; a correct notion of the style in which 
those mystic volumes entitled young ladies’ 
diaries” are kept. A shrewdy knowing old 
woman of fifty-seven may jot down her 
thoughts after tliis fashion ; but wc fearlessly 
appeal to any of our fair readers between 
the ages of seventeen and seven-and-twenty, 
whether or not we arc riglit in censuring Mrs. 
l^’ollope’s knowledge of the feminine heart 
j’uviiiiile. 

^ Our readers shall now hear what the 
Kiiightons thought of their new friends. 


AN ONLY DAUGHTKll. 

“Louisa!** said her elder sister, the day after the 
little impromptu dance which was mentioned in the last 
cliaptcr, “ I have a strong inclination to poison you.** 

“ May I ask why?** returned the philosophical Louisa, 
very gently. 

“ Yes, you may, and I will answer you. My inclina- 
tiou to poison you arises from iny perceiving what a very 
delightful thing it is to bo an only daughter. If I had 
seventy pounds a-year now, instead of the half of it, I 
might havo the gratilicatiou of wearing on ordinary oc- 
casions a dress as elegant as that worn by Miss Morris 
last night, and that too without the hateful bore of ro- 
inembcring that I havo not paid my last ycar*s shoo 
bill.’* 


“ Yes, and I think it highly probable that just when 
} uu are bcgiiiniiig to take measures to poison me, I shall 
be preparing a dagger to stab you,*’ replied Louisa. “ It 
is a very fine thing,” she added, seutcntiously, “ to bo an 
only daughter.” 

“ You may turn your acute observations to better ac- 
count, my dear young ladies, than such idle jesting,** 
.«>aid Mrs. Knighton, gravely. “ If wo cannot oQbrd to 
let you dress as expensively os the only daughter of our 
banking neighbour, we contrive to do for you much that 
it is not ill his power to do for her. 1 do not alludo now 
to our keeping a carriage, that being a matter of neces- 
sity to people of our condition, although it may not bo so 
to pooplo of tlieirs. A family coiinecicd with the aristo- 
cracy by near relationship to an old title, arc not at liberty 
to spend their money in lace and embroidery; or, at 
least, they must first take caro to comply with the more 
strongly marked features of aristocratic arrangement. 1 
could name many instances where this rule is consci- 
entiously followed by people perfectly worthy of being 
looked to as an example. Take Lady Tyndalc, for in- 
stil iico. Her brougham, with its appurtenances, is a 
perfect model, and there is not a man in town of any 
rank or judgment who would not tell you the same ; but, 
to my certaiu knowledge, she never has a dress that is 
not made at home, nor docs she ever, by any chance, 
wear real lacc. Such a woman as that may be much 
more profitably studied as a model, than any banker’s 
daughter in Europe.” 

“ Oh, yes, mamma, I am quite aware of that,” replied 
Margaret ; ** and though wo have not a model brougham, 
I am quito awaro of the importance of a carriage, and 1 
rortaiiily would not give if^up (at tho sake of dressing 
like Miss Morris. Wc were only joking, you know.” 

“ Yes, of course, I do know it ; nor have 1 any thoughts 
of taking you au pied de la lettre as to tho wishes you 
have expressed to murder each other. My lecture has 
another object : I wish to point out to you, my dear girls, 
that in this case, as in most others, a sober and useful 
moral may be drawn, as well as a gay and idle one. My 
opinion very decidedly is, that the near neighbourhood of 
these good people may bo really useful both to them and 
to us.’* I 


The clever woman ” is not long in per- 


ceiving tliat the excessive urbanity and aftectiou 
of the Knightons is a quo for which she must 
be prepared to contribute her guid. She had| 
for vears past, set her heart on being a woman 
of lashionablc consequence and intellectual in- 
fluence in society, and to this end was she 
therefore directing all her efforts. Her thoughts 
ran, tlici*efore, much more on the possibility ot 
presiding at future balls, than on the joys of 
dancing, even with what arc termed, in di’awing- 
room slang, good men,” on her fii*st appeal^ 
aiice in society. To attain aU the advantages 
she could derive from her very dear friends, 
she wouM liave only to lend them occasionally 
a few cups or glasses, and perhaps now and 
then^a bmeelet or a brooch. Poor people ! 
their ambition went no further, their«imagina- 
lion had no higher object !” 

The Knightons give a ball, and Miss Morris, 
after a long and earnest exposition of her feel- 
ings to her father, takes care tliat they shall 
want nothing which her well-furnished pantry 
and larder can supply. Mrs. Knighton there- 
upon summons her daughters to a conclave, 
where this subject is fully discussed. 

THE QUID PRO QUO. 

I presume,” said Mrs. Knighton, “ Uiat you will both 
agree with me in thinking that she might havo very satis- 
fi^torily testified both her liking to us, and propitiatixl our 
liking in return, without letting her wish to assist us 
carry her one quarter the length it has done. Do you 
understand me, girls ? ** 

“Certainly, mamma!” cried Margaret. “Perfectly, 
mamma!” cried Louisa; adding, however, that she 
thought tho superfluity was accounted for very satis- 
factorily by the youth of Miss Charlotte. 

“ And there is precisely tho point where I diiler from 
you,” returned her mother. “ That she is much younger 
than she looks, I am fully awaro ; for hor father, who is 
quite a sort of man to be depended on, gave mo tho date 
of her birth at full length. She still wants a few months 
of eighteen, yet she ccrtahily looks very nearly, if not 
quite, as old as either of you. And this touches on tho 
moral of my homily. Trust me. Miss Morris is a very 
clover girl for her age ; and a very clever girl would not 
throw away such a superfluity of liberality and exertion, 
if she did not expect to get something in return.*' 

Sometlui^? And most assuredly she will get some- 
thing,” said Louisa. “ Will she not get such a ball as 
she never had in her whole life before ?” And do we not 
intend into the bargain that she should havo partners for 
every dance ?’* 

“Yes, Louisa ; but, if I am not very greatly mistaken, 
she looks for more than that.” • 

“Why, what on earth, mamma, do you think she 
wants us to do more ? She certainly docs not want any 
aid cither in dress or dressing ; for it is very evident, from 
her hair, that her maid is quite first-rate ; and as to her 
dress, you know perfectly well that, though perhaps 
havo more ingenuity than she has, which may enable us 
to supply deiicieucics in a way she would never dream of, 
her wardrobe is worth about half-a-dozen of ours.” 

“ Quite true, my dear. Miss Morris requires no 
friendly help of any kind in the article of dress. And yot 
1 am very decidedly of opinion, that neither her creams 
nor her jellies, her cups nor her glasses, her forks nor her 
girandoles, to say nothing of her magnificent contribution 
of flowers, have been bestowed upon us eitiier from puro 
love of our variouB ezcellinces, nor yot for the honour and 
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happiness of being at our ball to-night, nor yet for the 
sake of securing a partner for every dance." 

Hero lifrs. ^ighton paused for a moment, and lier 
eldest daughter impatiently exclaimed, ** Pray, pray, 
iiKiinma, do not be so mysterious ! You mean something 
rather important, I am quite sure ; but 1, for my part, 
am totally at a loss to guess what." 

“ Bui if you really do mean any thing particular, you 
must please to say it at once, if 1 am to hear it,** cried 
lA)ulsa, impatiently ; **for the beautiful llowcrs you talk 
of are all still lying untouched on the back-parlour table, 
and we ought to bo making up our own bouquets, and 
those for tlio drawing-room slabs into the bargain.** 

“Nevertheless, Louisa, I must request that you will 
listen to me for a few minutes longer,** said lier mother : 
“ I will promise to bo as brief as I can. 'ruusT me, this 
young girl has a deeper and more important object in 
view than you give her credit for. Trust me, that it is 
not for the sake of getting a partner that she has been 
doing all she has done. 8ho is a very clever creature, 
take my word for it ; and what she wants from ns is, that 
wc should iiitroiluce her, not to a partner, but to Mcieiy, 
i>hc hopes and expects that we shall get people to call on 

her She hopes and experts that wo shall put her 

in the way of giving balls herself ; and, what is more 
still, of inducing people to go to them.** 

“ Then let her ex^t ! ** cried the indignant Margaret. 
“ I do not expect, wliatever she may do, that you, ma'am, 
Avill undertake any such Herculean labour. Mercy on 
us! Her father a third-rate looking person, without 
having a decent connection in the world ! And she ex- 
pects you to place her on an equality with ourselves iu 
society?** 

How the ball went off,” and what Miss 
Morris tlioiight of it and of her partners, is I'e- 
corded in her diary, in languaffe most artificial 
and far-fetched. 

The banker’s daughter is now verging upon 
her nineteenth year, and being of course anxious 
to preside at her father’s table, it is agreed that, 
after a few more roitps d^e^saij that is to say, 
small dinners, to which a limited number of 
men arc bidden, the Knighton family arc to be 
invited, and Miss Morris is to give lier first 
“ ladies’ dinner-party.” Her success thereat is 
triumphant, and, having no ncrvousncsa.in her 
composition, it soon becomes pretty evident 
tliat the great object of her life will, ere long, 
be achieved. 

Miss Morris, we ai*e informed, felt as a 
bold young naotgator might do, who, having 
placed his foot upon the first t^tep of the cord- 
which led to the liighcst pinnacle of 
the tapering mast, determined to relax that 
hold uo more, till he had reached that higlicst 
point, and thence looked out upon tlie new 
world whose splendours were as yet only known 
to him in dreams” (!) 

Many and man}^ an hour, during her au- 
tumnal visits to Brighton, had she paced sonic 
remote portion of the beach full of new projects, 
which soon became plots, and, from plots, plans, 
ultimately entitling her to the appellation of a 
heroine. Success attends all her schemes, with 
the ex^ption of the momentous one which is 
to end in matrimonial results. Captain Knighton 
(brother of the Miss Kn^htons already men- 


tioned), a guardsman, a roue, and a spendthrift, 
over ears in debt, imagines that it would be 
convenient to have at his disposal Miss Mor- 
ris’s thoustindi; : he siccordiiigly proposes an 
sirrangement with that view, is accepted, and 
nearly all the pi’eliminaric^s are settled, but, 
happily for the young lady, just before the ex- 
ecution of the settlement, the scamp is arrested, 
and there is an end of the prospe'ctive alliance 
and of the Knighton acquaintance. 

A few months’ tour on the Continent, tlic 
usual alternative in such cases, follows; but 
the clever woman ” soon perc(jivcs that her 
chances of continuing a leader of fashion, even 
in Gloucester Place, am small, unless slic can 
contrive to attain the envied jiosition of a mar- 
ried woman. To her surprise, and that of her 
father, oilers are not made in that profusion 
which her expectations iniglit warrant : in fact, 
with the exception of Captain Knighton and a 
Mr. Coraclius Polkstonc, no other candidates 
for her hand appear. I^auta do mmix, she 
marries Mr. Folkstonc, but he proves to be a 
mere penniless chevalier (Vindnstrh and a gam- 
bler: ho succeeds, liowevcr, in deluding both 
Morris and his daughter as to his position 
and prospects. The father has the prudenccj 
to tie up his daughter s fortune in atrivt settle- 
ment, so that both principal and interest arc 
secure. But Cormdiiis soon shews the cloven 
hoof; and on the death of the cx-bankei*, which 
occui*s suddenly, under somewhat painful cir- 
cumstances, he ju’oeeeds to extract Irom his 
wdfc, by violence, tlie means requisite to siqipurt 
his profligacies. She firmly refuses. He there- 
upon detains her a jirisoner in a remote cornt'r 
of her OAvn house, muhr tin* custody ot* a. s( r- 
vant he lias engaged, ivlio lias been a burglai', 
and whose life is in his power. Fmm this dur- 
ance Ml'S. Folkstonc is happily released by tin* 
intervention of one of her trusters, a (piondani 
lover, who has married a protegee of hors, and 
is living abroad. 

Tlie “ clever woman,” after this csrlandre, 
determines to separate herself ]»eriiiaiieiitly from 
her worthless snouse, who soon after dies. 8he 
now aims at a litthi notoriety in ridigioii, but is 
not particularly succc'ssful iu wiiiniiig tlic good 
opinions either of thqjliigh or of the low-cliurcli 
party in tlic paHicular WLtcriiig-plaee where 
she takes up her abode; “ lujving detertnined 
to tuin over a new pag^ of life, and sec what 
pre-eminence might be gained by setting off 
upon a vigorous search after the liigliest places 
in heaven, instead of seeking any longer to 
attain an evanescent, fashionable superiority on 
earth.” 


She dies— leaving the whole of her property 
to the trustee aforesaid, in consideration of tlicii* 

G t fi^endship, and of the important service ho 
i rendered her. 
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The above outline will convey to our readers 
as much of this novel as the majority of them 
wil 1 probably care to know. There are a variety 
of episodes introduced to fill up the three 
volumes, to which we have not thought it 


worth while to allude, as they display neither 
originality nor ingenuity. To be candid, the 
Adventures of a Clever Woman” can be re- 
garded only as a failure — a failure in which no 
redeeming quality is discernible. 


Hide and Seek. By Wilkie Collins. Bentley. 


Mr. Collins’ aim in this, the latest flight of 
his quill, is as much above the design of its 
pndccessor, Basil,” as that, in its turn, was 
above “ Antonina.” Hide and Seek ” is the 
w'ork of an artist, a bold and original concep- 
lion, demanding no inconsiderable skill in 
matters of dcUiil and filling up. To say that 
the object in view has been fully developed or 
peifectly executed, would savour of flattery. 

The heroine of “ Hide and Seek ” is a 
woman, of course; but a woman of what 
kind? Ugly? No. Poor? No. Simply, 
deaf and dumb. The here, a plain, honest, 
rather good-for-nothing hoy, who would have 
been a gi*eat deal better if he had not been 
nourished quite so much upon Dewdrops,” 
and Milk for Babes,” in the congealed form 
of “ Bible Texts,” in his early childhood, and 
had been allowed a latch-key during the trensi- 
tion stage of youth, instead of being driven 
to purloin the large house-key, and do the 
tip-toe in fashion — ^Zack has a fund of animal- 
ism and fun in him that must out somehow, 
and it is well for him that he finds a Valentine 
to give it a safe dir(!Ction. Madonna — the bea- 
tified synonynie for Mary — the orphan, adopted 
^ the artist Valentine and liis invalid wife, 
wivvie, is the creation of the writer, the simple, 
truthful, poetical idea of the work, beautifully 
conceived, and well, though far from peifectly, 
executed. We believe the prosaic details of 
the life of a true model would have offered 
passages of far deeper and richer poetry than 
any we find clinging to the fancy portrait , of 
Madonna, beautiful as it is. Nevertheless, 
Madonna is a liereine worth a hundred belles 
of the ball-room, or sentimental martyrs, such 
as swaim in the pages of romance, ^ck’s 
character is well dmwiif but the phases of his 
educational experience offer scope for deeper 
and more philosophical working out than has 
been devoted to it. WcT should like to* have 
had a little peep at the inside of Zack’s 
thoughts, as well as at his inconsistencies of 
action. The lesson is only half given without 
some such glimpse — ^that is, to the casual 
resider— and romances are not written for phi- 
losophers mily. Tlic artist Valentine is a true 
sketch frem life, and, as such, carries with it 
the force such sketches always do,Avhen se- 
lected from type characters. Valentine has 


lived, does live, and will live, and Valentine’s 
studio too. The minor faults of Mr. Collins 
— we say minor, because they will soon dis- 
appear uRdcr practice — are faults of style and 
arrangement. He has too many letters ; in fact, 
the third volume is therefore far below the 
other two in interest ; and not all his ch^acters 
assimilate well. We do not like the scalped 
backwoodsman in a tableau vivant of civilized 
society. MarksmaV is more apt to excite our 
natural repugnance than sympathies, and that 
almost entirely frem want of harmony in the 
setting ; but we will allow Mr. Collins to speak 
for himself, by introdueing 

MR. THORPE AND HIS BON ZAOK. 

Rooms have their [mysterious peculiarities of physio- 
gnomy as well as man. There are plenty of rooms, all of 
much the same size, all furnished in much the same 
manner, whicli, nevertheless, differ completely in expres- 
sion (if such a term may be allowed) one from Iho oilier, 
reflecting tlie various characters of their inhabitants by 
such fine varieties of effect in tho furniture-features 
generally common to all, as are often, like the iuli- 
nitesimal varieties of eyes, noses, and mouths, too in- 
tricately minute to be traceable. Now, the parlour of 
Mr. Thorpe’s house was neat, clean, comfortably and 
sensibly mrnished. It was of tho average size. It 
had the usual sideboard, dining-table, looking-glass» 
scroll fender, marble chimney-pioco with a clock on it, 
and wire window-blinds to keep people from looking in, 
characteristic of all respectable London parlours of the 
middle class. And yet it was an inveterately severc- 
looking room— a room tffat seemed as if it had never 
been convivial, never uproarious, never any thing but 
sternly comfortable and severely dull ; a room that ap- 
peared to be as miconscious of acts of mercy, and easy, 
unreasoning, ovor-affectionate forgiveness of offenders of 
any kind— juvenile or otherwise — as if it had been a cell 
in Newgate, or a private torturing room in the Inqui- 
sition. Perhaps Mr. Goodworth felt thus aftbeted by the 
parlour, especially in November weather, as soon as he 
entered it— for although he had promised to b^ Zack off, 
although Mr. Thorpe was sitting alone by the table, and 
accessible to petitions, with a book in his han]} — ^the old 
gentleman hesitated uneasily for a minute or two, and 
suffered his daughter to speak first. 

** Where is Zack?** asked Mrs. Thorpe, glancing 
quid^ and nervously all round her. 

He is locked up in my dressing-room,*' answered )|gr 
husband, witliout taking his eye firam his book. 

Tour dressing-room !" echoed Mrs. Thorpe, looking 
as startled and horrified as if she had received a blow in- 
stead of an answer; “in your dressing-room! Good 
heavens, Zackery, how do you know the <£ild hasn't got 
to your razors?** 

“ They are locked up,*' rejoined Mr. Thorpe, with the 
mildest reproof in his voice, and tho mournfulest self- 
possession in his manner. “ I took care before I left the 
boy that ho should g|t at nothing which could do him 
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any injury. Ho is locked up, and will remain locked up, 
because— " 

“ I say, Tliorpo, won't you let him off tliis time?” said 
Mr. Goodworth, boldly plunging head-foremost, with a 
petition for mercy, into tne conversation. 

**lf youhtod allowed mo to proceed. Sir,** said Mr. 
lliorpe, who always called his father-in-law ‘ Sir,’ “ I 
should liave simply roraarked that, after having enlarged 
to my son (in such terms, you will observe, as i thought 
best fitted to liis comprehension) on the disgrace to his 
parents and himself of his behaviour this morning, I set 
him as a task three verses to learn out of the * Select 
Itiblo Teits for Children,' choosing the verses which 
seemed, if 1 may trust my own judgment on the point, 
the sort of verses to impress upon him what his be- 
haviour ought to be for the future in church. He 
flatly refused to learn what 1 told him. It was, of 
course, quite iiiipossiblo to allow iny authority to be set 
at defiance by my own diild, whose disobedient dispo- 
sition has always, God knows, been a source of coifetant 
trouble and anxiety to me) ; so 1 locked him up, and 
locked up ho will remain until he has obeyed me. My 
dear,** (turning to his wife, and handing her a key) I 
have no objection, if you wish, to your going and trying 
what you can do towards overcoming the obstinacy of 
this unhappy child.*' Mrs. Thorpe took tlie key, and 
went up stairs immediately — ^went up to do what all 
women liavo done, from tlie time of the first mother — to 
do what Eve did when Cain was wayward in his infancy, 
and cried at her breast in short, went up to coax her 
child. * * * * 

Eack, who was a romarkably quick boy, when he cho.se 
to exert Inmself, got his lc.sson by heart in so short a time 
that Ills mother insisted on hearing him twice over before 
she could satisfy herself that he was really perfect enough 

M ar in his father's presence. The second trial decided 
ihts, and she took him in triumph down stairs. 

Mr. Thorpo was reading intently, Mr. Goodworth was 
thinking profoundly, tho rain was fsJling inveterately, 
tlie fog was thickening dirtily, and tho austerity of the 
severe-Iooking parlour was hardening apiicc into its most 
adamantine ^Sunday griinness, as Ma.stcr Zack was 
brought to say his lesson at his father's knees. Ho got 
tlirougli it perfiKStly again, hut his childish manner, 
though his third trial, mtcrod from frankness to distrust- 
fulness ; and ho looked much oftener, while ho said his 
task, at ]\rr. Goodworth than at his father. Wlicn tho 
texts had hcon repeated, Mr. Thorpe just said to liis 
wife, before resuming liis book, You may tell nurse, my 
dear, to get Zackcry’s dinner ready for liiin, though ho 
docs not dcsorvo it for behaving so badly about learning 
liis lesson." 

** Please, grandpapa, may 1 look at the picture-book 
you bought for mo last night after I was in bod ?" said 
Zack, addressing Mr. Goodworth, and evidently feeling 
that he was entitled to this reward now that lie had 
suffered his punishment. 

“ Certainly not on Sunday," interposed Mr. Thorpe. 
Tour grandpapa's book is not a book for Sundays." 

Mr. Goodworth started, and seemed about to speak ; 
but, recollft;iiiig what lio had said to Mr. Tlio^e, con- 
tented himself with puking the fire. The book in ques- 
tion was a certain romancOi entitled “Jack and tho 
Peau-stalk," copiously adorned with illustrations of 
tlirilling interest, tinted in the finest stylo of water-colour 
aflfr 

“ If you want to look at picturo-hooks, you know what 
books you may havo tp-day, and your mamma will got 
them for you when she comes in again," said Mr. Thorpo. 

The works referred to wore, an old copy of tho “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress," containing four smdl prints of tho 
period of tho last century, and a “ Life of Moses," illus- 
trated by severe German outlines, in the manner of tho 
modem school. Zack know well enough what books his 
father meant, and exhibited his appreciation of tlicm by 
again beginning to wriggle his slioidderB out of his frock. 


He had evidently had more tlian enough already of the 
“ Pilgrim's Progress " and tho “ Life of Moses." 

Mr. Thorpo said nothing more, and returned to his 
reading. Mr. Goodworth put his hands in his pockets, 
yawned disconsolately, and looked with a languidly sati- 
rical expression in his eyes, to see what his grandson 
would do next. If tho thought passing through the old 
gentleman's mind at that moment liad been put into 
words, it would have been exactly expressed in the fol- 
lowing sentence ; “ Oh you miserable little boy ! when T 
was your age, how I should have kicked at all this !" 

Zack was not long in finding a now resourec. llo 
spied Mr. Goodworth’s malacca cane standing in a corner, 
and instantly getting astride of it, prepared to ainuso 
liimself with a little imaginary horso-cxerrisc up and down 
the room. He liad just started at a gcntlo canter, when 
his father called out “ Zackery !” and brought the boy to 
a stand-still directly. 

“ Put back tho stick where you look it from," said Mr. 
Thorpo ; “you mustn't do that on Sunday. If you want 
to move about, you can walk up and down the room." 

Zack paused, debating for an instant whctlier be sliould 
disobey or burst out crying. “ Put back the stick!" re- 
peated Mr. Thorpe. 

Zack remembered tho dressing-room, and the “ Select 
Bible Texts for Children," and wisely obeyed. Ho was 
by tliis time completely crushed down into as rigid a 
state of Sunday discipline as liis father could desire. 
After depositing the stick in tho corner, he walked up to 
Mr. Goodworth, with a comical expression of amaxement 
.and disgust in Lis chubby face, and meekly laid down iiis 
head on his grandfather’s knee. 

“ Never say die, Zack," said tho kind old gentloman, 
rising, and taking tho boy in his arms. “ While nurse is 
getting your dinner ready let us look out of window, and 
see if its going to clear up.” 

Mr. TJiorpo raised his head from his book for a 
moment, but said nothing this time. 

“All, rain, rain," muttered Mr. Goodworth, staring 
desperately out at the miserable prospect, while Z.acl: 
amusofl himself by rubbing his nose v.acantly backw'anb. 
and forwards against the glass pane, and appearcxl ex- 
ceedingly inclined to go to sleep during the operation. 

“ Brin, rain ; notiiiiig but rain and fog in November. 
Hold up, Zack! Ging-doiig, ding-dong; there go the 
bells for afternoon church. Oh, Jjord ! 1 wonder whctlier 
it will be fine to-iiiorrow. Tliiiik of the pudding, my 
l)oy !” whispered tiie old gentleman, with a benevolent 
remembrance of what a topic of consolation that thought 
often afforded him when lie was a child himself. 

“Yes," said Zack, acknowledging the pudding sug- 
gestion, but evidently declining to ])rofit by it. “ Aiul 
please, when I've had my dinner, will somebody put me 
to bed?” 

“ Put you to bed !" exclaimed lifr. Goodwortli. ‘'Why 
bless the boy, you used always to bo wanting to stop up." 

“ I want to go to bed, and get up to-morrow and havo 
iny picture-book,’' as tho weary and whimpering answer. 

“ 1 'll bo hanged," soliloquised the old gentloman, “ if 1 
don't want to go to bed toq^ and get up to-morrow and 
have my Timen at breakfast. I.'in qs bad as Zack." 

“ Grandpapa,” continued the child, more wearily than 
before, “ 1 wont to whisper something ii. your ear." 

Mr. goodworth bent dimi a little. Zack looked cun- 
ningly round towards his father, then putting his moutli 
close to his grandfather’s car, confidently communicated 
tho conclusion at wliich he had arrived in these words : 

“ I say, grandpapa, I hato Sunday.” 

We will next take a pcop into the (lomcslic 
drawing academy of Mr. Valentine Blytli, who 
performs the part of a good Samaritan toward?) 
poor Zack in his moral Sahara. 

FAMILY nUAWlNO ACADEMY. 

“Just stop 1110 , liavvio, if I miss any thing out, in 
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inakinff sure that IVe all that *6 wanted for crerybody 'a 
drawing-leBson/' aaid V aleiitinc, luokingly admiringly at 
t])e cast from tlic ^ Laocoou,' and preparing to reckon 
up tho list of bis materials correctly, by placing bis right 
forefinger on his left thumb. Fi];|t, there 's the head 
that ul xny students are to draw from — tho glorious 
liOdcoon. (This was liuw bo pronounced tlio classical 
proper name.) Secondly — 

“But, Valentine, dear,*’ interposed Mrs. Blyth, bor 
fingers forming the words round Madonna’s neck almost 
as fast as she spoke them, “ why did you choose that 
dreadful dying face for us to copy from? My father 
thinks that all art which only shoc^ and horrifies tho.so 
whom it addresses is aiii perverted from its right use ; 
and 1 really can’t help agreeing with him when I look 
at that face, though 1 know all the time that you must 
he the best judge. * * 

“ I honour your father’s principles, my love,” said 
Mr. Blyth, in answer to Ids wife’s objections ; “ 1 honour 
Jus principles, and adndre his practice.” (Mrs. Blyth 
looked gratefully towards the wall on which her father’s 
prints hung, all framed under V'^alontiiio’s directions, and 
arranged by Valentine’s own hands.) I wdll even go 
further, Savvio, and confess 1 am delighted to hear yon 
say you think tlio face of tho Lackoon horrifying, for 1 
chose it for the model to-night with the express purpose 
of horrifying Zack.” 

Madonna's blue eyes opened wide in astonishment as 
these words wor(s intt rpreted to her. Mrs. Blytli smiled 
at tho idea of horrifying such a person as Mr. Zackcry 
Thorpe, junior, w'itli a plaster cast. 

“ Zack is fiiglity, inattentive, and so ignorant of art, 
tliat I doubt even whether ho knows T am referring to 
classical sculpture when 1 .speak to him about tho An- 
tique,” pursuixl Valoutino. “ Now, when such a student 
as ho is begins to draw, 1 have no hesitation in saying, 
that nuless the Antique crushes him at first sight with a 
sort of awo-strurk suhnussion to art, the Antique won’t 
get him to study from it with tho slightest attention for 
live minutes togetlicr. Ho wants a model to draw from 
that will keep him quiet by making him shiver in his 
shoes the moment lie looks at it. The Lackoon in tho 
agonies of death 1 consider to bo jii.st the .sort of cast to 
inako a beginner’s fiesli creep : therefore tho Tiackoon is 
tho very thing we want fur Zack.” 

“ Don’t you think lie will find it too difficult for him 
to ropy from at a first lesson ?” asked Mrs. Blyth. “ My 
father used always to say that young engravers — ^but I 
suppose drawing from tho Antique is a different thing.” 

“ Zack sliall find nothing difiicult, if lie will only stick 
to my instructions,” said M r. Blyth confidently. “ But 
lie will bo hero directly, before 1 have got through clicck- 
iiig off all tlio things I’ve brought from the paintiiig- 
rooni. Let mo sco, where was I when 1 began ? Ob, at 
the Tiackoon. Very good. First, then, plaster cast,” 
said Valentine, beginning once more, and again making 
a cypher with his left thumb. “ Second, two chairs, put 
at the right points of view. The chair with the front 
view for Madonna ; tlio chair with tho profile view for 
Zack, bccausn it ’s tlio easiest. • The three-quarter view, 
my love, I reserve for you, ijist as you see it now, be- 
cause its tho hast, ai^ 1 want yours to be the best draw- 
ing. Fourthly — ’’ 

“You ]iaven’t#got to thirdly yet, Valentine, dear,” 
sugge.sted Mrs. Blyth. • 0 

“ No moTo I have. Thirdly, of course. Tliirdly, the 
— ^tho what ? Do you know J am getting a littlo con- 
fused already, almost as if I couldn’t quite iiinko out 
what I ought to chock off next. Curious, isn’t it ?” 

“Have you got the port-crayons?” asketl Mrs. 
Blyth. 

“ To bo sure ! Thirdly, the port-crayons, of course. 
Ah! good gracious! where can I have put tho port- 
crayons?” And Mr. Blyth began to hunt for tho Io.st 
articles, as usual in tho WTong places. .]j[rs. Blytli 
made a sign to Madonna, who found them all huddled 


together behind tho east. “ Thirdly, tlie port-crayons,” 
reiterated Valentine, kissing her in triumph, as she pre- 
sented them to him. “ Tho port-crayons, and the black 
and white chalk, all cut nicely to a point, with a doublo 
allowance to Zack, because he’s sure to be breaking his 
points all the evening. Fourtlily — now I’vo got to 
fourthly, Lavvie, I fool all right. Stop, tluiugh. It 
oughtn’t to bo tho lamps ; it ought to bo something small, 
and likely to bo forgotten. Fourthly, three drawiiig- 
hoard.s— no, thcy’ro tho biggest things of all.^ Paper ? 
No, its stuck on the drawing-boards ; the tliickest bit 
for Zack, 1>ccause he ’s cortain to rub out every lino lie 
does for the first half-hour. Fourthly — Lavvio ! I *vo 
forgotten something important, and I don’t iii tho least 
know what it is,” exclaimed Mr. Blyth, in a laTiieiitablo 
voice, looking all around him in extreme perplexity of 
dismay. 

“Not flio niufTins you promised Zack for tea, 1 hu])e, 
said Mrs. Blytli, laughing. 

“ Fourtlily, muffins,” cried Valentino, briskly. “ Not 
tliaMiey are forgotten, by any means ; for 1 ’vo^ordeivd 
ill enough to suflbeato every soul in tho house ; but it ’s a 
blessing to havo something at last that will do for 
fourthly, and get on to fifthly. But fifthly, what? 
There 's tlio difficulty. What can T have, forgotten ? Do 
try and think, my dear. It’s something that every one 
wants for drawing.” 

“Bread crumh, to rub out with,” suggested ^Frs. 
Blyth, after a moment's consideration. ' 

“ That 's it,” cxclaiiried Valentine, extntically, “ 1 *vo 
loft all tho bread crumb down-stairs in tho ^laiiiting- 
Tuoin. No, no, don’t trouble Madonna to go after it. 
8ho don’t know where it is. Tell lier to poke the fire 
instead. I’ll ho hack directly.” 

And Mr. Blyth skipped out of tho room as nimbly as 
if lie hail been fifteen instead of fifty. 

* * * ^ * 

Fifthly, tho broad crumb,” said Mr. Blyth, proceed- 
ing, undaunted by previous failures, with his emiifie- 
ration of all tho materials ho hail collected iip-stairs. 

“fc>ixthly, tlic — Oh, Lord, it’s no use going on now. 
Thero ’s Zack.” 

As ho spoke, a loud voice was heard, calling down tho 
kitchen stairs from the hall, adjuring tho cook to speak 
tho truth, and say whether muffins had really been 
ordered for tea. Then followed a long wliL^pering, suc- 
ceeded by a burst of giggling from the huu.seniald, who 
presently ascended to Mrs. Blytli s room alone, and 
entered, after a brief explosion of suppressed laughter 
hchiud tho door , holding •out at ann’s length a pair of 
those pufiy wash-leather dumplings, known to the pugi- 
listic world by the name of boxing-gloves. 

“If you please. Sir,” said tho girl, addressing Valen- 
tine, and tittering hysterically at every tliird word, 
“blaster Zack’s down-stairs on the landing, and he 
says you ’re to be so kind as to put on theso things (he’s 
putting another pair on hissclf), and give him the plea- 
sure of your company fur a few minutes in tlin painting- 
room. ” 

“ Come on, Blyth,” cried tho voice from the stairs ; “ I 
told you I should bring tho gloves, and teach vou to box, 
last time I was here, you know. L'oino on ! ronly want 
to open your chest by knocking you about a little in tho 
painting-room before w’e begin to draw.” 

*nio servant still held the gloves away from her, at tho 
full stretch of her arm, os if she feared they wero 
alive with the pugilistic energies that had been inipan^ 
to thorn by their last wearer. Mrs. Blyth wont out 
laughing. Valmitino followed her example. The house- 
maid began to look bewildered, and begged to know if her 
master would he so kind as to tako “ the things ” away 
from her. 

“Did you say como up-.stairs?‘* continued tho voice 
outside. “All right. I have no objection, if Mrs. 
Blyth lias not.” Hero Zack camo in with the gloves on, 
' squaring ’ on the most approved prize-fighter's prin- 
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cipics as lio advanced. ** Put 'em on, Blyth. Tliese are 
the pills for that sluj^i^h of yours, that you *re 

alwiiys complaining of. What aro you laughing about? 
Tjeft log forward— right leg easily bent— steady; and 
keep your eye on mo ! Don't talk, but put 'em on. I 'll 
teach you the science of counter-hitting at the first 
lesson ; splendid .system : Owen Swift invented it, and 
killed-" 

Hold your tongue !" cried Mr. Blyth, at last reco- 
vering breath enough to assert his dignity as master of 
the new drawing-school. “ Take off those things di- 
rectly. What do you mean, Sir, by coming into my 
academy, which is devoted to the peaceful arts, in the 
attitude of a prize-fighter ?" 

“ Don’t lose your temper, old fellow," rejoined i^ack ; 
** you will never learn to use your fists if you do. Here, 
Patty, the boxing-lesson's put off till to-morro^. Take 
the gloves up-stairs into your master's dressing-room, 
and pop them into the drawer where his clean shirts are, 
because they must bo kept nice and dry. Shake hands, 
Mrs. Blyth, though I am such a bad hoy: it docs ‘'one 
good, ma'am, to see you laugh like that ; you look so 
much the better for it. And how's Madonna? I'm 
afraid she’s been sitting by the fire, and trying to spoil 
her pretty complexion. Why what’s the matter with 
her ? Poor little darling, her hands aro quite cold." 

Come to your lesson. Sir, directly," said Valentine, 
assuming his most despotic voice, and leading the dis- 
orderly student by the collar to his appointed place. 

Hullo!" cried 7ack, looking at the cast which was 
designed to impress him at first sight with the majesty 
of ancient sculpture. Hullo, the gentleman in plaster 
is making a face. I am afraid he isn’t quite well. T 
say, Blyth, I don’t want to draw his head. It looks as 
if it had got a crop of snakes on it instead of a crop of 
hair." 

“ Will you hold your tongue, and take up your 
drawing-board?" cried Mr. Blyth. “Crop of snaka^;, 
indeed I Why, you young barbarian, you deserve to be 
expelled my academy for talking in that way of the glo- 
rious Lackoon. Now, then, where 's Madonna ? Oh. 
here. No; stop where you arc, Zack. I’ll shew her 
her place, and give her the drawing-boards. Wait a 
minute, Lavvio. Let mo prop you up comfortably with 
the pillows before you begin. There! I never saw a 
more beautiful effect of light and shade, my dear, than 
there is on your view of the model. Has everybody got 
a port-crayon and a bit of bread crumb? Yes ; every- 
body has. Order! order! order!" shouted Valentine, 
suddenly forgetting his assumed Mignity in the exultation 
of the moment ; “ Mr. Blyth’s drawing academy for the 
promotion of family art is now open and all ready for 
general inspection. Hooray !" 

“ Hooray ! ” echoed Zack ; “ hooray for family art ! I 
say, Blyth, which chalk do 1 begin with? the white or 
the black ? The black — eh ? And just look here, what 
part of what’s-his-name’s face am I to start with? 
Ought it to be his eyes, or his nose, or his moutli, or the 
top of his head, or the bottom of his chin, or what?” 

“ I^irst sketch in the generalf orm, with a light flow- 
ing 8trokCv.and without attention to details," said Mr. 
Bfyth, illustrating these directions by waving his hand 
gracefully over his own face. “ Then measure with the 
eye, assisted occasionally by the port-crayon, the propor- 
tion of the— in short, the parts. Then put dots on the 
paper: a dot where his eyebrow comes, another dot 
where tlie tip of his nose comes ; and so forth. Then- 
then, I 'll tell you what, strike it all in boldW. Its im- 
possible to give you better advice than that. Strike it in, 
Zack— strike it in boldly." 

“ Here goes at the back of his head to b^n with," 
said Zack, taking ono comprehensive and confident look 


at the Laocoon, and drawing a huge half circle, with a 
preliminary flourish of his hand on the paper. “ Ob, 
confound it, I’ve broken the chalk !” 

“Of course you have," retorted Valentine. “Take 
another bit ; tho Ap;idemy grants supplementary chalks 
to ignorant students who dig their lines on the paper 
inst^ of drawing them. Now break off a bit of bread 
crumb, and rub out what you have done. ‘ Buy a penny 
loaf, and rub it all out,' as Mr. Fuseli once said to mo 
in ^0 schools of the Royal Academy, when 1 showed 
him my first drawing, and was excessively conceited 
about it," 

“I remember," said Mrs. Blyth, “when my father 
was working at liis great plate— wJiich was a dreadfully 
difficnlt one — from Mr. Scamble's picture of the ‘Fair 
Cleaner Surprised,’ that he used often to say how much 
harder engraving was than drawing, because you could 
not rub out a false line on copper, like you could on 
paper. We all thought he uever would got that print 
done, lie used to groan over it so in tho front drawing- 
room, where he was then at work. And the publishers 
paid him infamously, all in bills, whicli ho liad to get 
discounted; and the people who gave liiiii the money 
cheated him. My mother said it served liim right for 
being always so iriiprudoiit, which 1 thought very hard 
on him, and 1 took his part — so harasseil, too, as 1 was 
by the tradespeople at that time." 

“ I can feel for him, my dear,” said Valentine, point- 
ing a third piece of chalk for Zack. “The tradespeople 
have harcossed 7ne ; not because 1 could not jiay them, 
certainly ; hut because I could not add up their bills. 
Never owe any man enough, Zack, to give him tho 
chance of punisliing you for being in his debt with a sum 
in simple addition. At the iinio when T had bills (go 
on with your drawing ; you can listen, aud draw too), 1 
used of course to think it ncci^ssary to clieck the tr:u1os- 
pcoplc, and see that their total was right. You will 
hardly bclievo me, but I don’t remember ever making the 
sum what the shop made it on more than about three 
occasions. And, what was worse, if 1 tried a second time, 
I could not even get it to agree witli what I had ma«le 
it myself tho first time. The greengrocer’s pence column, 
I recollect, used to drive me half mad. I was always 
going to the shops, and insisting that they were wrong, 
and always turning out to be wrong myself. I dare say 
1 was sometimes cheated ; for 1 used generally to make 
the sum 1 had to pay more than the tradespeople made it. 
Thank heaven ! 1 *vc no difficulty of that sort to grapple 
with now. Every thing is paid ftir tho moment it comes 
in. If tho butcher hands a leg of mutton to the cook over 
tho airey railings, the cook hands liim'back four and nine 
— or whatever it is— and takes his hill and receipt. I 
cat my dinners now with the blessed conviction that they 
won't all disagree with me in an arithmetical point of 
view at tho cud of tho year. Wliat aro you stopping 
aud scratching your head in that way for ?" * 

“ It 's no use," replied Zack, “ 1 'vo tried it a dozen 
times, and 1 find I can't draw a nose." 

Space forbids further extracts, or wo might 
have selected specimens of equal power in 
pathos as in humour.' Of the plot, readers 
must judge for themselves; it is perhaps the 
worst jpart of the boq|& : the uniform design to 
keep up the interest in the deaf and dumb 
girl is the great effort displayed, and it is more 
successful than wo should have thought 
possible in the hands of any living romance 
writer. 
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Tom Thornton \ or^ Last Resources. 

Tom Thornton was an orphei^i and a landed 
proprietor before he was fourteen years old. 
By his own account he had a warm heart, 
an enthusiastic imaginatiouj and a temper im- 
patient of restraint. With unlimited resources 
and ambitious tastes — being of course much 
flattered, caressed, and befooled— he became a 
boy voluptuary. 

Tom has an uncle and an aunt. Sir Harold, 
the uncle, is a benevolent country baronet, 
whose doings throughout these three volumes 
shew hovy utterly ignorant the author is of all 
the relations of rural life in England. 

^ Tom, after receiving much sage advice from 
his respected relatives, starts for Oxford for his 
first term. There he meets the son of Sir 
Jephson Jewel. Young Jewel is in his second 
term at Christ Church when Thornton goes up 
to Magdalen. Here we have, of course, the 
old story of reckless undergraduates and se- 
ductive Oxford tradesmen. Sir Harold loved 
not Mr. Jewel, seeing that the latter was one 
who wore satin socks and patent-leather boots 
of a morning, and never looked you straight 
in the face.*’ The young gentlemen were, how- 
ever, of course sworn friends in twenty-four 
hours. Jew'el introduces his greener friend to 
Mr. Omnium, that indefatigable prince of 
caterers who appears in every novel, and, if ho 
really walks in the flesh, ought to have been 
discom moused many years ago. The tempting 
bait of three years* credit wiw gorged ; the day 
of payment was far off ; but it did come, and a 
dismal day it was. 

From Oxford, Tom proceeds to London, and 
to the den of Mr. Theophilus Shark the money- 
lender. This functionary is sketched in a man- 
ner indicating some acquaintance with the 
habits of the bill-discounting fraternity. Once 
set agoing in good earnest by Shark on the 
road to ruin, it was all down hill with Thorn- 
ton, with no obstacle — no obstruction. Aban- 
doned at length to the tender mercies of Shark — 
overwhelmed with liabilities — debt on debt, and 
mortgage on mortgage; after drawing on the 
finances of Sir Harold and the aunt— after spurn- 
ing the attachmei^ of Ifenrietta Hamilton, tlic 
wealthy ward of his aunt ; — after all this, and 
more, on the ifiorning of ^is threatened arrest 
ho fled into strattge places, among alien! and 
outcasts. 

By de^ees, Thornton becomes familiarized 
with his furnished lodgings at Boulogne. The 
fine chairs in old chintz — sofa to correspond — 
little ricketty round table with marble top just 
big enough to put your hat on — the antique 
walnut-tree chifibnier— long narrow chimney- 
glass, too high for mortal man undei! six feet 
seven to see himself in — the couple of white 
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and gold vases stuffed with wax flowers — and 
the muslin blinds — might, our author thinks, 
make the heart to ache of a gentleman who 
had never seen w'orse than what the Albany or 
Brook Street could afford. But even in a 
Boulogne ajypartcment habit wonderfully re- 
conciles us. Thornton was relieved from any 
pecuniary anxieties in the mean time by the con- 
siderate generosity of Henrietta, who pressed a 
acket into his hand when he fled from the old 
all upon being watched and pursued by bai- 
lifls; and men of his turn of mind and training, so 
long as there is no material deficiency of present 
supf^lies, do not take the trials and troi(til6S of 
life so much to heart as others of a more serious 
and sanguine mood. The world Judges by ap- 
pearances : so (says Thornton) “ I was resolved 
to put the best face on it — snapped my fingers 
at care — and sought those means within reach 
best calculated to induce oblivion of the past, 
and give zest to the enjoyment of the present.” 

At Boulogne our hero finds congenial spirits; 
but refugees, whether pecuniary or political, 
are an uncertain set, and soon get tiresome. 
Boulogne became irksome, although no one 
there cut a better figure, gave snugger little 
dinners, and was consequently in higher repute 
than honest Tom Thornton.” He abdicated, 
however, in favour of other r.spironts, threw 
down his sceptre, and set out full of fresh hopes 
and enthusiasm for Paris. Passing over the 
preliminary burst of high-flown and exagge- 
rated admiration on his introduction into the 
society of that city, and some odds and ends 
respecting diet, climate, and so forth, we come 
to the most important point of the hero’s career 
— that great event ;>vhich broke his uncle’s 
heart, estranged the friendship of aunt Lucy, 
and alienated the affection of Henrietta. Tom 
committed matrimony. 

TllS FIRST MEETINQ. 

I was wandering one day towards cveninpr in tbo Pcrc 
la Cham, in that lialf-musing lialf-iiiclanclioly tone of 
mind which a French cemetery always inspires in me, in- 
creased, as it happened, by a lonpr serious letter I had 
TccciYcd that inoruiiig from Henrietta, recalling past days 
and hopes and joys for ever blasted, and which had thrown 
a gloom over my tlioughts which 1 could not dispel, and 
was leaning dcspondiugly on the railings wliich enclosed 
a beautiful monument to the memory of a countrywoman, 
once the idol of every heart and every tongue, and think- 
ing of the vanity and mutability of all worldly things, 
when I distinctly heard a deep groan uttcred^as from Sr 
anguish of a wounded heart near me. 

Starting, for tho moment awe-stricken from the spot 
where I stood, and turning hastily into the next alley, I 
saw an old man, evidently, by his ap^arance, of superior 
rank, and a young woman, his child, as 1 supposed, 
kneeling side by side before a tomb, absorbed in deep and 
earnest prayer. His hair was snow-white, and fell waving 
over his shoulders, as with his bare hoad thrown back, 
and his eyes fixed on heaven, he held his hands clasped 
together before his b^ast, in the intensity of deep de- 
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votion. His features were omineutly handsome ; but there 
was an expression of settled sorrow in them which threw 
a cloud over their beauty, and touched me with emotion 
as I gazed on them. His companion was also engaged in 
prayer, but, from the anxious glances she continually 
cast towards the old man, it was erident how much he 
occupied her tlioughts, and that she was solicitous, in 
some way, on his account. 

Fearing to appear an intruder on their privacy, after 
heaving a parting sigh, as the thought crossed me that I 
hacl probably looked for the last time on the realization 
of all my fondest dreams, lw;is about to retrace iny stops, 
wiion another groan, still deeper and tnore spirit-broken, 
arrested me : the next moment the old man had sunk 
senseless on the earth. 

A slight shriek from his companion brought me in an 
instant to her side. 

‘‘Help, help, in God's tijimcl" she cried, in an agony 
of terror. ** My dear uncle ! my poor uncle ! Iiq has 
fainted. Oh, do not Icavo me !" 

“ Fear not," said I ; “ ho will bo better soon : sec, he is 
recovering." 

Thank God !" ejaculated she, taking his hand hetween 
hers, and bending anxiously over him, as he lay sup- 

S ^rtcd in my arms. “ Y cs, ho breathes, ho breathes — 
od bo praised ! These visits are too great a trial.” 

**The remains of a beloved one repose beneath that 
tomb,” said I; “a dcarly-bclovcd relative — perhaps a 
lamentod friend?" 

” Yes, a beloved wife, the mother of liis only child, the 
eonipaiiiou, the comfort of his old age." 

As she spoko, he unclosed his eyes, and, seeing himself 
in tho arms of a stranger, made an eifort to raise 
himself. 

“ Nay, be not afraid, dear uncle,” said his niece affec- 
tionately, and kissing liis cold cheek ; **but for tho kind 
assistance of this gcutloinan, yo\i would not have liccn 
now smiling on mo. i£o will assist us to the carriage 
wljoii you are able to walk: nay, you must rest a moment 
longer. Ah, now you are quite well again ! J^ct us come 
then. Monsieur will have tho kindness to lot you lean 
on his arm.” • 

“ Sir, wo cannot sufficiently thank you for your kind- 
ness," said the uncle, as wo walkcil to his carriage. 
“Hlanchc, my love, I trust you have cxprcssc*d your 
acknowledginonts to Monsieur, and that ho will accept 
our best thanks." 

“ 1 was indeed amply rewarded,” replied I, venturing a 
glance at the beautiful face which now smiled on me with 
a language more convincing than a thousand words. 

“ May I know,” inquired the uncle, “ to whom wo are 
so much indebted ? Ah !” said he, taking my card, “ I 
have heard this name before : you are a friend, I think, of 
iiiy old friend and fellow-comrade. General I’uignac: 
good ! I am dolighted to have tho opportunity to make 
your acquaintance, Mr. Thornton, and trust, sir, wo may 
often meet." 

>Y'o had now reached tho entrance to the cemetery. 
Grasping my hand warmly, as he got into his carriage — 
FarowelF!” said the colonel ; ** we shall see each other 
soon again, I trust." 

1 hope so," responded Blanche. 

Our eyes met. 

^The consequence of their "eyes meeting” 
was, of course, that neither of them slept that 
night.; and all that followed was likewise a 
matter of course. Thornton forgot Henrietta, 
and even her ample means, on which, by the 
way, he was living. With his usual precipi- 
tancy, he declared” himself to Blancuo at a 
ball at the Couutess of Mansfeldt'8<^(n'e Lola 
Montez) ; but, while the declaration seems to 
have been highly agreeable td the young lady. 


Thornton did not carry off his prize easily. It 
appears that the old colonel never suspected any 
attachment of ^e sort; and his son, Eugene 
Dupree (the cousin of Blanche), marked her, 
with her mother’s small jointure of SOOO 
francs, for his own. These obstacles, however, 
were set at nought in the customary fashion. 
Tom Thornton fled with Blanche to Vienna; they 
were there privately married ; and (as he said), 

in the delirious enjoyment of present happi- 
ness, he had not a thought for the past nor the 
future.” A clue, however, had been found to 
their flight and retreat : they were followed bpr 
Eugene, who, not knowing or admitting their 
private marriage, accosted Thornton on the 
Prater— Villain, you shall dearly pay for the 
dishonour you have dared to bring upon my 
family. I have found you at last : you shall 
not escape me twice.” In the conflict that im- 
mediately and hastily ensued, Eugene fell ; and 
Thornton and his Blanche were again con- 
strained to fly. Whither could they go ? 

The bounty of his aunt, by this time, had so 
far discharged Thornton’s debts as to permit 
liis return to England ; and France being shut 
against him on account of abduction and sus- 
pected murder, to England, by a circuitous 
route, he determined to go. But his exjdoits 
and extravagance in France and Austria tra- 
velled fast enough to reach the old hall at 
home; and his aunt, observing his approach 
from her window with his supposed mistress— 
his French hidjff and furious with rage, ordered 
the servants to refuse him admittaiico. Not 
even Henrietta made her appcaraTice ; and next 
day Tom Thornton quitted England for over. 

After visiting in turn all the most reputed 
resorts of domiciliation for English exiles in 
Belgium and Germany — after being forgiven 
by Eugene, who lived long enough to do him 
some measure of justice — Thornton at last re- 
turned to Boulogne. For some time he and 
his wife continued to live on the original con- 
tents of Henrietta’s package (it must have been 
enormous) and Blanche's little all ! These, at 
last, became exhausted, and poverty stared 
them in the face. What was to be done now ? 
Remorse dictated to Mr. Thornton a penitential 
letter to his good aunt; whicli^ after some delay, 
brought him an answer, frigid though it might 
be, qs good as ho, deserved — lo wit, giving 
him a quarterly credit at Ad&ms’s bank for a 
thousand francs for one year, to give him 
time to repent; and if he continued longer 
than that to be a disgrace to his family, she 
abandoned him to his fate. 

Well: did he repent? Not till it was too 
lato. In his renewed society at Boulogne he 
unfortunately (and innocently) became mixed 
up in certain irregular debts and gambling 
transactions with a couple of sharpers yclept 
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O’Hara and Plumlej. The sequel need not 
be detailed. In due course, Thornton was 
lodged in the prison of Boulogqe^ and a great 
proportion of these yolumes consists of a journal 
kept by him during his imprisonment. 

For months, struck down and overwhelmed, 
he lingered in confinement; and when at length, 
by the interposition of his relatives in England, 
he was released, it was as a shattered man, 
broken, not only in health but in spirit. It is 
but justice at the same time to observe, that, in all 
his distresses, ho found a good wife in Blanche. 
This unfortunate pair at last found shelter in an 
obscure lodging in the Rue d’Ambois; and here 
poor Blanche died in child-birth. This was 
the last and most afflicting blow to Thornton. 
With a sad and broken heart, low and sinking, 
his only ray of consolation and hope was in 
alternately lingering near the grave of Blanche, 
or sitting by the cot of his child, gazing on 
its face, and anticipating the day when aunt 
liucy might be induced to extend her love and 
protection to it. Tom, however, was not to see 
that event. His fast declining and dying days 
were, however, soothed by the friendship of a 
college companion, John Hartley, who became 
his chief mourner and executor. 


ill cortain of tho motropolitan prisons, for tlic most destU 
tato of the debtors to solicit alms in a hole in tho wall from 
passers by : it was Ambrose’s turn to hold the box. Many 
a weary hour liad he filled tliat unhappy post, and, but 
with one exception, had never known a glance of sym- 
pathy or pity to be bestowed oii liim. But he could not 
be mistaken that there was one who, in addition to drop- 
ping lier gifts of cliarity into the box, never failed to regard 
him with markiHl interest and commiseration. It was a 
sulaco to him to receive the. congratulations of his com- 
panions for tho good fortune he always brought them, 
but a far greater to retlect upon the invariable, look of 
sympathy and coiiccm which accompanied the gifts of his 
unknown friend. 

“ One day it was Ambrose’s turn again to take his station 
in the wallf wlioii the same angelic form that had so often 
seemed to bo hovering, tlio harbiiigi'r of goo<I, near that 
dismal S[)ot, approached nearer, and lingered longer than 
she ever doiio before, and, having deposited Tier gift, 
as iLsual, in the box, dropped a scrap of paper wifliiii tho 
grating, and disappeared. With a tlirobbiiig heart did 
Ambrose, as you may suppose, pick up tiio paper, and 
hope onco more was awakened in his breast, .as ho read, 
almost doubting tho evidence of his senses, these words — 
‘ Despair not— there is one has the will as well as tho 
power to befriend you!’ The more poor Ambrose thunght 
the more ho was puzzled to conceive who his unknown 
Mend could be, or what merit of his could have interested 
one so young, and, no doubt, lovely, in his favour. Long 
since had liis friends, ono by one, descrttMl him, and his 
conscience told Iiim iic had tricil their patience to tho 
utmost. Could ho bo deceivcil? — w:is it meant only as a 
cruel lioax, or to deride his misery ? Oli, no, it was im- 


The infant Blanche, consigned to Hartley’s 
care, was presented by him, on his immediate 
return to England, to aunt Lucy ; and whether 
it was the irresistible force of his appeal, or the 
beauty and helplessness of the orphail child, or 
the necessity of the author to get the child off 
his own hands, certain it is that aunt Lucy’s 
heart was taken by storm ; and as she clasped 
‘^poor Tom’s babe” to her breast, and, with 
Henrietta, wept over it, it was not difficult to 
see and understand who would henceforth reign 
supreme in their affections. Finally, young 
Blanche Thornton is at this moment supposed 
to be the affianced partner of young Frank 
Hartley; and the family estates being repre- 
sented as ample, and adjoining one another in 
Devonshire, it is to be hoped mat they will be 
very cooifortable, and that their tenants will 
pay their rents, and not ask for reductions of 
ten, fifteen, or twenty per cent. 

Probably the reader, if he or she be a steady 
novel reader, has r^d thS plot at least a hundred 
times. What merit there is in the book consists 
in the sketches ¥t contains of “ fast life.” We will 
give an extract which may enable the reader 
to judge for himself whether he will cultivate 
any more extended acquaintance with Tom 
Thornton. 

THS FORTUNATE PRISONER. 

I will tdl you a story, and a true one it is, of a poor 
prisoner, and a very poor and wretched one ho was, whoso 
cage was neither gilded nor his plumage gay ; yet, though 
ho never sung nor was over sulky, did he contrivJto interest 
one eye and heart in his briudf, and at last to break through 
the iron bats of his captivity. It was the custom, you know. 


po.ssiblc ! an ungenerous, an unkind thought could not bo 
tiarboiircd in a form so lovely, with looks so tender aud 
compassionate, with acts so noble, so disinterested. Am- 
brose was not mistaken. Who shall account for woman’s 
sympathies ? The fair hand that had dropped so often 
its gifts into tho debtors’ box, bad already sigiiotl and 
delivered the ncre.ssary deed, in the sliapo of a banker’s 
draft payable at sight, fur the aiiioiiiit of his debts. In 
less than three days lie was a free, a happy, and a grateful 
man. (.»f gentle lineage and witli bright prospwts, Am- 
brose ought to have done well in the world: no man 
could sot out iu life under bettor auspicos ; but nxtrava- 
giuice aud dissipation soon plunged liiiii into ditricultios ; 
the consequences soon followed — loans at ruinous interest, 
accommodation bills, niorjtgagos, aiuiuitios, post obits, 
&c., till, his patrimony squandered, his friends wearied 
and disgusted, down ho went from bad to worse, till, all 
else failing, he was fain to take his turn, and solicit alms 
like a l)Cggar from the passing crowd. 

“ Still, in spite of all, his errors were rather of the head 
than heart, and there were some who knew liis history, 
among whom was tho lovely stranger, who liad taken so 
deep an interest in his behalf— who believed that lie was 
not without his redeeming points, anil that, if restored to 
society, he might become an ornament to it, and a eredit 
to his name and family. Nature had dealt bountifully 
with him, but sorrow and privation had sadly dJfaccd the 
beauty of her work ; but enough, it seemed, remained to 
rivet the attention and renew the admiration of Kate 
Mitford, as she one day passcil the prison accidentally. 
Since that inoineut, the image of him, for whom in hap- 
ier days past her heart, unknown to any but hersclfV 
ad acknowknlgcd many a tender throb of interest, never 
left her thoughts ; and wdicthcr tho world, so sapient on 
all points, chooses to call it love, or caprico, or folly, or in- 
fatuation, certain it is that the effect of her repeated visits 
to tho same spot was only to confirm her first impression, 
that Ambrose was so liandsome, so unfortunate, and 
doubtless so deserving of compassion. These feelings, 
coupledjwith the consciousness of ample means at com- 
mand, new, of course, stronger tlie more they were in- 
dulged in, and a look.of unmistakable admiration and 
gratitude from Ambrnle, on her last visit to the prison, 
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whiclii in spito of the disguise she had endeavoured to 
preserve, had recognised, she thought, his old friend and 
favourite, determined her not only to dream of his freedom 
and restoration to tlic world, but to set about the neces- 
sary means to realize such a delightful state of things with 
all possible despatch. What her other hopes might have 
been of a more selfish nature must be left to conjecture ; 
suffice it to say, that Ambrose, restored to liberty and 
happiness, breathed only the language of adoration and 


gratitude; and often has Kate been heard to declare, witli 
what truth we can*t determine, that even had he been in- 
different to her passion for him, and made another his 
bride, she never should have grudged her contributions to 
the debtors' box; and Ambrose has blessed his stars a 
thousand times that exchanged him from an iron into his 
present golden cage, wherein he hopes, he says, to remain 
till death a captive.’* 


Nanette and her Lovers. By Talbot Gwynne. Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Comhill. 


The horrors of the French Revolution were 
ra^ng far and wide, devastating the fairest 
provinces of the empire, but the secluded Nor- 
man village of St. Eloy had hitherto enjoyed 
perfect immunity from the visitations of the 
accursed sans^culottes. The autumn of 1793 
was not, however, destined to pass away before 
the savage yells of those demoniacs penetrated 
even into this peaceful retreat. Nanette Lan- 
glois, the heroine of this novel, had long been 
betrothed to the gay and reckless Antoine 
Charpentier, the playmate of her childhood. 
The evening preceding the day fixed for theu* 
marriage the two fiances parted with hap 
piness glowing in both their hearts. Yet a 
few brief hours of darkness sufiiced to dispel 
all their dawning hopes. A fierce and howling 
band, composed of the vilest dregs of the 
Parisian populace, arrived, burnt the chateau 
of the Marquis de Yassy, the principal land- 
owner in the vicinity of St. Eloy, and mur- 
dered the venerable cure on the steps of his own 
altar. 

TUE HARTYREl) PRIEST. 

The church was in utter darkness, except a small space 
lighted by the feeble burning lamp above his head. He 
collected his ideas ; strengthening himself to meet the 
violent death ho foresaw must bo his. Then, rapid as 
thought, the w’hole of his life appeared before his mental 
sight ; from his first recollection as a little child, up to 
the moment then so quickly Hying. Ue could feel each 
event of past days as though it were present. He started 
from his short reverie, trying again to collect himself ; for 
the solemn silence of the dark church was broken by tho 
noise of tho rattling drums of the republicans, and by the 
maniacal yelling of cu ira” sung by a thousand roaring 
voices. 

The priest was alone, unprotected, and his foes were at 
hand. 7'iiere was nought to excite him ; and for an in- 
stant human weakness got possession of soul and body. 
Ho feared and trembled; his heart beat loudly and heavily ; 
and, covering his eyes with his cold hands, he cowered 
down and rested his forehead on the altar step. 

* The cure’s weakness subdued him but for a short space. 
Ho raised his head ; threw it back ; pressed his hands to 
his breast ; and such thoughts filled his mind, that he 
felt he could brave the worst tortures his enemies could 
put upon him. 

The republican mob stood before the church door. 

They expected to have found it barricaded, and they 
dealt hard blows upon it accordingly ; when to their sur- 
prise it gave way at the first assault. 

The priest heard them rush laughing, swearing, 
blaspheming into the church. 


He arose from his knees and stepped up to tlie rails ; 
there standing firmly and immovably to await his death. 

Tho darkness had disappeared ; links, burning branches 
and sticks, lighted up the building with a red and flicker- 
ing glare. 

The cure beheld a vast crowd of horrible faces, unshorn, 
dirty, covered with smoko — somo with blood ; frowning, 
grinning, menacing, defying and brutal ; far different 
from tho faces he was wont to behold in that place. 

‘‘Aht ah! there he is! — there's the calotin^ like a 
maggot in a shell." 

baa la Tobe notre/— Confess your sins — confess 
you 'ro a rascal and a tyrant !" 

Put him in the boite aux jpechea and shoot at him." 

“ Twist his head oft’." 

Oh ! ^a ira, (;a ira, ^a ira," &c. &c. &c. 

** Allons enfans do la patric, 

Lo jour dc gloiro cst arriv6 !" 

Such liko cries and songs filled tho church, as the aana 
cuhttea rushed to tlic altar rail. 

Two or three of tlicra cleared it a bound, and seized tho 
unresisting priest. 

** I am in your hands," ho said meekly ; but before 
you stain your souls by a fresh crime, remember that 
murder will not go unpunished !" 

Angry yells and roars of laughter saluted these words. 

Two men with axes stepped from the rest and told tlie 
cure to kneel. 

There was a moment of dead silence in tho church: the 
republicans were preparing to enjoy the expected tragedy. 

Hy children,” cried the priest firmly, and his voice 
was heard by all, my children, 1 bless you with my 
dying breath ! May Heaven send you repentance, and for- 
give you what you are about to do ! ” 

With these words he knelt down, and leant his head 
on the rail, as on a block. He heard the roaring voices, 
the rattling drums ; ho prayed ; and all was over ! 

Tho cure’s head rolled on the pavement of Ae church ; 
his body fell within the railing. 

A sacrilemous hand seized tlie cross carried in proces- 
sions, wrcndied off the cross parts, and fixed the priest’s 
head on the top of it. 

The crowd opened to let the hearer of tho bleeding 
trmhy pass. 

Ho rushed forth ; and the pure mroubeams streamed 
on thr holy head he bore. 

The frantic mob, singing in triumph, marched after 
him ; drums beating and torches flaring in heUish guise ; 
whilst the church was again left to silence and dar^ess, 
with the headless body of the righteous man, whose warm 
blood stained its sacred stones. 

On the little square on which the church was built, 
stood a cart surrounded by some twenty men, as a guard. 
Several demoniacal-looking women were singing the Car- 
magnolle, and dancing round it ; as happy peasants are 
r^resentlH around a maypole. 

In the Wt sat de Yassy, with pinioned arms and a 
stout rope about his andes. His pale face looked death- 
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like beneath the moon*s rays ; his hair was untied and 
disherelled ; the powder half shaken ont of it. His ex- 
pression was firm and calm : the insets, low jokes, the 
taunts and vile songs of the beings around him, did not 
seem to reach his ears ; much less to make any impres- 
sion on his soul. 

When the mob rushed howling from the church, tho 
Marquis slowly turned his gaze upon them. On behold- 
ing the bleeding head of his friend borne aloft, he shut his 
eyes for an instant, and groaned as though in pain ; then 
bwame as calm and impassible as though meditating 
alone, far from dan^r and death. 

*'lSn avantr* cried a strong voice, hoarse with shout- 
ing and daily drams. ** Vive la repMique ; vive la mon- 
tagne!" 

The cry was taken up and amplified upon by tho rest. 

** Vivelarepublique! vivc le sang! vive la guiUotim P* 
Allons enfans de la patrie, 

Lo jour de gloiro cst arrive.” 

They began their march ; the Marseillaise being sung 
by them all, at the top of their voices. 

First came drummers, male and female ; next the long- 
bearded man in tho red cap, carrying tho priest's head ; 
and then the cart with their prisoner. 

Around and behind this cart swarmed the ferocious 
crowd. 

** Let tho ealolin kiss tho aruloeral shrieked a 
woman's voice. 

At these words the remnant of the cross was lowered, 
and the dead cure’s head brought on a level with tho 
Marquis's face. 

** Embroisez’^voua tyram V* again shrieked tlie woman. 
^^Pauvre et bon amiP* exclaimed de Vassy, lialf- 
aloud, as he reverently kissed tho forehead of the gentle 
priest. 

The trophy was again raised, amidst loud cries. 

The seigneur cast down his eyes: his lace frill was 
scarlet witli his friend's blood. 

** Cest U sang precUux d*un martyr /” he said to him- 
self with a sigh. 

Nanette’s marriage is for a time postponed, 
as every church is closed, every priest murdered 
or in exile, and the pure village maiden recoils 
with horror from an union by civil contract, 
even to her beloved Antoine. At last a party 
of Republican soldiers enter the village in 
search of volunteers, as they were termed, though 
the poor fellows were allowed small choice in 
the matter; and not only Antoine, but also 
Arsene Potier, who had lon^ secretly loved 
Nanette, are forced to leave their native village, 
to bear arms pour la patrie, Nanette sees 
them depart with a hesivy heart and tearful eye, 
but, summoning all her courage, she returns 
with a sigh to her daily^vocations. 

The lonely girl find her widowed mother are 
not, however, jllowed to pursue their path in 
peace : they are persecuted hy oneM. Daridolle, 
who finally, as their landlord, ejects them from 
the humble but cheerful homestead where they 
had dwelt for years. They have no alternative 
but to betake themselves to a miserable hovel, 
while Nanette obtains employment as a com- 
mon farm servant. Meanwhile, the volunteers 
reach Paris, and Antoine is not long before he 
enters with spirit into the g^aieties and dissipa- 
tion of that licentious capital. In imin is^ it 
that the sober and generous-minded Arsene 
seeks, for Nanette’s sake, to guide him into 


the right path ; he only plunges more deeply 
and recklessly into all the follies and vices that 
surround him. 

Two years pass away. Seijeant Charpentier, 
accompanied by Arsene, revisits their native 
village. His great desire is to astonish the 
weak minds of the paysane by his grand tenu 
and his dashing mannere. In his heart he no 
longer cares for Nanette, but he imposes upon 
her by fine speeches filched from plays and 
romances, and delivered after the most approved 
theatrical manner. The two soldiers again 
return to*their regiment — ^to where far different 
fates await them. 


^ A aENCONTaE. 

Whilst hor lovor wjus fighting for Franco, and disport- 
ing himself in conquered lands, Nanette was steadily 
leading her frugal and industrious life at home. 

Harivcl found that she was to be trusted in all things 
above the rest of his servants ; wherefore to Nanette was 
committed the task of ruling, once a week, to Rouen 
market ; tho farmer's wife, not being over robust, feeling 
but too glad to have a trustworthy person to take that 
journey for her. 

Nanette was mounted on a strong nag. Her saddle 
was like tho hind part of a pillion ; and around it hung 
dead poultry, as well as fruit, and live poultry in baskets. 
She was wont to start at early dawn, not returning till 
evening ; never failing to bring back some little gitt for 
her mother, besides spending a few sous on the poor. It 
was more especially to soldiers begging their way homo 
from the army, that the sous were given ; they, in return, 
recounting to Nanetto all they knew about tho move- 
ments of the troops in Italy : it being on Italy that all 
the poor Norman country-girl's interest was fixed. 

As she was slowly jogging home from market, on a fine 
evening in the beginning of June, looking, as sho went, 
on tho glowing sky of evening ; thinking on Antoine ; and 
wondering what kind of country Italy could possibly bo ; 
Nanetto overtook a tall, bare-footed soldier, limping 
painfully dong, with stooping gait and slow. 

His gaiters wore torn and covered with dust ; a ragged 
blouse served him instead of a coat; a blue handkerchief 
was tied about his head ; his beard was long ; and ho 
carried his calf-skin knapsack on a stick over his shoulder ; 
one of the straps being broken. His short sword was 
the only soldier-like thing about him. 

As Nanetto drew near, sho searched in her deep pocket ; 
at the bottom of which sho found a two-sous piece for the 
soldier. This she gave with some gentle words of pity ; 
asking at tho same time if he were hungry. 

” Mon Dku, out\ *’ was tho answer, in a hollow voice. 

Nanette again put her hand into the deep pocket, 
pulling forth a comely brioche intended for her mother ; 
but which sho now transferred to the limping soldien 

« AfgrcjV’he said, without raising his eyes, ^e began 
to devour the brioche ; keeping up the while with Fripon, 


Nanette’s steed. . . tlt u 

“ Where do you come from ?” inqmrod Nanette, when 

tho brioche had disappeared. 

“ From Italy.” , , ,. 

“ Ah ! then perhaps you know the ‘ etne de Itgne, 

cried Nanette, clasping her hands without being aware 
that she did so. 

“ I know it well.” 

“ Did you over servo with it?” 

Serve with it ? 1 served m it ?” 

“ Ah ! then perhaps you know two friends of ours, two 
young men from our village ; soldiers in that regiment?'' 
“ What are their names ?” 

“Arsdne Votier,” replied Nanette, clearly and dis- 
tinctly ; then added with a little hesitation, and Antoine 
Charpentier.” ^ 
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1 know them very well,** returned the soldier, turning 
away his head ; and saying nothing further. 

After a pause. Nanette asked timidly if the soldier could 
give her any news of them. 

“(Mnirpentier," ho said, “ is the soul of his company; 
never discouraged ; as bravo as a lion ; and munt be an 
ofTicer bt fore long. As for the other, he was wounded at 
Monte Notte ^’* 

“ Woundetl ? oh ! poor Arseno — wounded ?** cried 
N.iiu*tte, sudde nly .stopping Fripon. “ Was he much 
hurt T 

i believe that ho lost part of his hand. The regi- 
ineiit soon mi.sscd him when the wounded were left 
behind.” 

“ How cruel to leave poor wounded men !** 

“(Icneral Bonaparte’s inoveincnts wore sc rapid, he 
could take nothing superfluous with him. Thcro was no 
baggage but what tlie men carried on their backs.** 

“ J’oor Arsone ! He was no good and kind. wrere 
chiliiren togetlier. Oh ! I hope lie will come home safely. 
I shall pray for him night and morning.’* 

“ Mcrci, mam'selle NtinaUe^ merci /” cried the soldier,^ 
in choking tones, taking Nanette's hand ; then, turning 
away, he wept bitterly. 

Nanette sprang ofl' her horse. 

“ Arseiie,’* sho cried, going up to tlio soldier, “ is it 
yoM ? I did not know you. i :im so glad you have got 
liomc safely ; but it is not true you have lost part of your 
hand, is it ? ” 

Poor Potior only answered by drawing bis mutilated 
hand from his breast ; then, quickly replacing it, ho said, 
“ I shall never haiullo a imisket again ! *' 

” How you must have suifenHl, poor Arsone !** 

“ I did. If the village had been two days* inarch fur- 
ther, I never should have readied it ; so weak and faint 
am I.” 

Potier’s looks bore witne.ss to the truth of what he said. 
He was cadaverous in appearance; stooping as though 
too feeble to support his weight; his siiiikeu eyes were 
glazed and bloodshot ; his long locks added to the wild- 
ness of his air. 

My toilette is not much in my favour,” he said with 
a faint smile ; ** rest and a razor may perhaps improve 
me.** 

He then askinl after his father and mother; and after 
politely helping Nanette to remount Fripon, who was 
imjnrovinff the opportunity by diligently grazing, he took 
a woll-knuwii path across the meadows : a path that led 
to his home without taking him through the village. 

Antoine continues liis gay^ self-indulgent life, 
sports his epaulettes de sou9 lieutenant ^ drinks, 
gambles, and falls in love ivith Mdlle. Zoe 
Langeval, who reciprocates his passion in the 
warmest and most energetic manner. Poor 
Nanette is gradually forgotten, his letters grow 
less and less frequent, and finally altogether 
cease. Nanette perceives the ciiange, and 
si)iritcdly resolves to write and set Capitaiiic 
Chai pentier free. Her letter receives a cool, 
chilling reply, not even indited by Antoine, but 
by a camaradc to whom he had jestingly shewn 
the poor girl's letter — ^that letter which had cut 
her to the heart. In time, however, she ceases 
to ponder, as she had hitherto done, over her 
worthless lover, and becomes the wife of Arsine 
Potier the miller. Antoine Charpentier reaches 
the grade of Colonel, and marries Zoe Lan- 
geval. The young lady has a considerable 
fortune. They take a handsome suite of apart- 
ments in Paris, and lead a ^ost unhappv life, 
embittered by the ill temper^ of the wi% and 


the shameless extravagance of the husband. 
Their utter ruin is speedily accomplished ; 
General Langeval takes his daughter home 
once more; and the dissolute Antoine is left 
to the fate he so well deserves. 

One night, Nanette — while busied in her 
domestic duties in her cottage at St. Eloy — 
is startled by a sharp rap on the window-pane. 

A ClIANGK. 

Nanette looked up, Btarting at that which she behold. 

Close against the window appeared the face of a beggar- 
man. The eyes were bleared and glazed ; the under-lip 
was swollen and purple ; the upper one being covered by a 
thick moustache; whilst a dirty beard of some days* 
growth, in part hid his flabby, violet-coloured face. Uis 
hair was long, black, and matted ; covered by an old red 
night-rap. 

The beggar, in a trembling and hoarse voice, was en- 
treating Nanette to let him in, and to allow him to warm 
himself at the blazing fire ; as he said he was very cold ; 
with empty stomach, and not a sou in his pocket. 

Nanette’s heart inclined to open her door to him ; to 
feed and warm him : but the miller was away ; she was 
entirely alone ; and the looks of the beggar frightened her, 
in spite of her great charity. 

** 1 will give you some soup from the window,'* sho said, 
after reflecting a while. 

« Give me a glass of brandy, more rather,” returned 
the beggar ; putting a dirty, lung-nailed, trembling hand, 
in at the window, which Nanette had opened. 

•‘Well, you shall have il; but will you not havo tho 
warm soup too?” 

Give me the brandy, or I shall die : we *11 think about 
tlie soup afterwards.” 

These words of tho beggar were accompanied by such 
a wild, eager look, that Nanette deemed him to he some 
poor madman, wandering about unknown to his friends. 

Slio gave him a little glass full of brandy, which ho 
tossed oil* at one gulp; theu stretched out his hand, 
saying : 

** A fow of thoso wiU set me on my legs again, bonne 
femme'* 

Do you want more?” asked Nanette in surprise. 

**Ycs! now tlien make haste; hut give me a larger 
glass: I hate drinking out of a thimhlo. Make hasto — 
make haste — don’t you see him ?” 

Tho man shook in every limb ; vowed that the devil was 
standing with his arm round his waist ; began to cry in 
a maudlin manner, and to beg hard for a good tumbler 
full of brandy; which, ho said, was the only thing to 
chaso the devil away. 

Nanette hesitated, being afraid to give him any more. 

Tho beggar liecame violent, and threatened to knock 
the door down, if she did not give him tho bottle and a 
large glass. 

Nanette glanced towards the door, and perceived that 
she had fastened it with tho strong wooden holt. Sho 
likewise looked at the clods. It was nearly eight ; and 
she knew that tho iiiiller would soo^ be homo. 

She poured out another small glass of brandy, which 
she gave to the beggar, ^ying : ^ 

** Hike that, and begone. You shall have a groe son, 
and a bit of bread besides.” 

The bloated man drank off the spirit; but refused to 
move, until Nanette should have given him more. 

** The devil has been with me Si day,” ho said, as his 
teeth cliattercd, because 1 had no brandy, lie hreatlied 
all over the country, and made a fog, that I should not see 
where to get any. Ho always follows mo about, and 
makes me cold and miserable, till I drink a bottieful ; 
and then he goes away, and 1 am a grenadier again— tUl 
the next tCne.” 

Nanette without another word gave the man a sou, 
with some bread and cheese ; then shut-to the window ; 
drawing tho little red and white checked curtain. 
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Anon the beccar began to shako the door, and to swear 
and howl ; waking the children and frightening their 
mother. 

Give me Uie bottle, and 1 will go^* cried the man. 

Ko answer being given, ho rapped with his stick, and 
again began to shake the strong door. 

Nanette kissed her children, telling them it was only a 
tipsy man ; and that their father would soon return. 

“ There he is ! ** cried the eldest boy, ** listen !** 

The sound of cart-wheels wjis distinctly heard. Tlie 
noise ceased, and presently the miller's voice resounded 
loudly and hrinly, as he asked the beggar what ho was 
doing there. 

“ Baptiste ! ” called Potier ; and a strong, double-jointed 
being, covered with flour, appciixcd from the mill. “ How 
could you hear all this noise, and not come to your mis- 
tress's help ?'' asked Potier. 

** 1 thought it was a lutin^ howling in the fog !** returned 
Baptiste, looking sheepish. 

Mine. Potier stopped forth to tell all that had hap- 
pened. 

^ The miller looked at the beggar, and then said, ** Bring 
him a good tumbler of brandy, ma femme** 

** A tumbler /u22.^' cried Nanette, in surprise. 

** Yes : I know how it is. One sees that sort of thing 
in the army from time to time. Hero, mon vietiar, drink 
that!” 

The beggar spilt a part of the brandy, as his shaking 
hand carried the glass to his mouth. 

“ There ; that will do. Now come along with me, and 
we *11 find a warm bed for you. 1 shall bo in to supper 
directly, Nanette.'* 

The miserable beggar is found dead next 
morning in the mill. 

^^Mafemme^** ho said sorrowfully, “prepare to hear 
something dreadful. The passport of that miserable 
beggar is made out in the name of Antoine Charpimtier, 
late Colonel in the army of His Majesty VEmpereiir ei 
Hoi ; actually ehiffionier at Paris. 1 have look^ clo-sely 
at the body, and although his features arc swelled through 


intemperance, I had no difficulty in knowing them again. 
Besides, on his forehead, beneath his long hair, is the scar 
of tho wound ho received in battle.'* 

Such is a brief outline of Talbot Gwynne’s 
last fiction. The few extracts we have given 
suffice to shew that it abounds in that vigour 
which is the chief excellence of this^ autlior, 
and in that vivid colouring which constitutes his 
greatest charm. He has evidently taken pains 
to avoid many of tho defects we indicated in 
our critique of a former novels and we con- 
gratulate him upon the result. 

Mr. Gwyiine, having established a School 
for Fatlfers*’ and for “ Dreamers,” bids fair to 
found a new school for romance writers. That 
his ^works will attain an extensive popularity — 
and that before very long — ^we have no doubt : 
we know of few of the same genre that dhserve 
it better. He possesses the rare power of 
placing beforo his readers a series of striking 
pictures, in which every figure is correctly 
drawn and truthfully coloured. His sketches 
are always effective, without betraying tho 
mechanism employed by tho author to pro- 
duce them; and the interest evoked at the 
coniincnceuient of his tales is well sustained to 
the last. 

Nanette” is a story that cannot fail to 
enliven even the most stolid, while it inculcates 
a moral of most wdiolesoine tendency:-— 
**Everv thing is for the best to the 
righteous; if not in this world, at least 
IN that which is to come.” 


Matrimonial Shipwrecks; or^ Mere Human Nature. By Annette Marie Maillard. 

Routledgo and Co. 


Mere Human Nature*^ may be what is 
here set forth, a compound of weakness, error, 
folly, and vice ; but admitting this (which we 
humbly beg leave to say we should bo sorry 
to do), wc would venture to suggest a hint to 
the authoress as to the propriety or wisdom of 
such miniature painting. Would artists re- 
commend the contemplation of physical ugli- 
ness as a means of attaining beauty in form, 
feature, or expression? would moral philosophy 
inculcate the coutinuA upholding the mirror 
of vice and moral deformity as a means of 
strengthening^r elevating^ the tone of society ? 
Some such mistaken idea ‘possesses the fiiinds 
of those writers who deal in these vivid de- 
lineations of human frailty. To imagine a lady 
taking pleasure in such subjects without some 
high motive, however mistaken, would be to 

K iounce a harsh judgment. Mrs. Mail- 
possesses talent above the average class 
of novel writers: her works are read, and will 
be read, by many who would not cut $ie leaves 
of two-thirds of the circulating-library fictions. 
It is the more incumbent, therefore, upon a 


faithful critic, to advise that a wiser method of 
accomplishing a good purpose should be 
studied by so good a writer. 

The plot is an ordinary game of cross pur- 
poses : we only wish the development of it had 
involved less sacrifice of purity of thought and 
high principle. The hero, like all heroes, is 
of course intended to claim our sympathy and 
admiration throughout: nevertheless, we arc 
called upon to be present at his deliberate 
attempt to undermine the virtue of* a well- 
educated and accomplished girl, the daughter 
of his tutor ; wo are required to pity him as a 
victim of the frailty and fondness of this same 
young lady, when she has become the wife 
another, and is suffering persecution at the 
hands of a jealous husband, who, in his turn, 
is depicted as paying court to the real heroine, 
and real object of our hero’s affection. A 
crippled babe is made to play a part in this 
unnatural (we hope) drama. If such scones 
interest any particular class of readers, they 
will find them amply detailed within these two 
volumes. " 
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Meminiscenccs of the University^ Tomij and County of Caifghridge^ from the year 1780. 
By the late IfENiiY Gunninq^ M.A. Christ’s Collegei Senior Esquire Bedell. 2 Vols. 
Bell. Fleet Street. 


This is not a book which we are called upon 
to criticise, or to “consider too curiously.” 
Wo should regard it as the authentic record 
of an octogenarian, of scenes and events that 
he himself witnessed, and in many of which he 
took an active part. While he was even yet 
coinmitting his memorials to paper, his long 
and busy life was brought to a close, and upon 
an intimate friend devolved the task of seeing 
the volumes through the press. 

Yes — Henry Gunning is no more! That 
venerable form, those well-known features, 
with which every Cambridge man of the last 
half century was as well acquainted as he was 
with St. IMary’s steej)lc, the Senate House 
steps, or the Holy Poker • itself, has passed 
away for ever from Granta ! So, alas 1 have 
departed the majority of those whose names 
are recorded in these volumes; so too, like 
these, are the rest fast disappearing. 

P<.Tha])s a little condensation would have 
improved the book. There is much in it that is 
exceedingly entertaining, but a good deal more 
that has very little interest at all. Were not 
the author undoubtedly a veracious witness, it 
would be scarcely possible to credit many of 
the stories he gives of university men sixty 
years ago. Thank Heaven I the drunkenness, 
profligacy, and habitual grossness, so rife in 
those days, has utterly passed away, together 
with a vice, the existence of which appears the 
most improbable of all. We mean that, in 
those days, men of the greatest acquirements 
scrupled not, os examiners, for the sake of lucre, 
to assign the highest honours in the University, 
not to the most deserving, but to those who 
had been their pr irate pupils! (Preface, p. xx.) 
This may satisfactorily account for the subse- 
quent ignoble career of so many who attained 
the rank of high Wranglers, a circumstance 
which, from its frequency, has always seemed so 
anomalous. 

for the delectation of our readers. 

A college tutor (who had a great aversion to 
the master of his college, Lowthcr Yates) Jee- 
tjying on the doctrine of Extreme Necessity, 
thus illustrated it : — 

KXTREMP: NECKSSITT, 

Ho said, “Suppose l^owther Yates and I were strug- 
gling in the waier for a plank which would not hold two, 
and that he got possession of it, I should be justified in 
knocking him off and he then add^l, with great vehc- 

• Tlio silver mace of the University has been thus 

designated from time immemorial. 


mence, “ D— n him— and 1 would do it too, without the 
slightest hesitation !• ** 

i|c ill Ik lie a|c 

One of his pupils, when construing a passage in Gro- 
tius, made a mistake, which set us all in a roar of laugh- 
ter: the passa^ was this— **Merite suspccta nierx est, 
qum hnc lege obtruditur, no iuspici posset." The nature 
of the blunder will bo understood by Seale's remark upon 
it : “I think, Sir, you have mistaken merx for nieretiix” 

In 1785, Dr. Kipling, the then master of 
Christ’s, an exceedingly proud and consequen- 
tial man, had the following trick played upon 
him by some of his undergraduates. 

FALSE COLOURS. 

His principal relaxation was a daily ride to “ the Hitts 
which at that time was the most frequented road amongst 
the members of the University. Ilcturning one day, ho 
icked up an ostrich feather which he saw drop from the 
at of a lady, who was proceeding very slowly about fifty 
yards in advance. 

On overtaking her, he presented the feather, accom- 
anied by an expression relative to his good fortune in 
eing able to restore it. The lady thanM him for his 
kindness, and expressed her annoyance that her servant 
was not ill attendance — said she had just left General 
Adcanc’s, and had no doubt but her groom was following 
her ; but she feared he might have been induced to par- 
take too freely of the well-known hospitality of the ser- 
vants' hall at Babraham. The Doctor begged her not to 
bo uneasy, as he should have much pleasure in attending 
her until her servant appeared. They had not proceeded 
far, before they began to meet parties of young men, who 
were going out for their inorning's ride. From the sig- 
nificant glances that were exchanged between these parties 
and the lady, Dr. Kipling could not fail to discover ho 
had got into bad company. 'J'hat he might rid himself of 
his new acquaintance as quickly as possible, ho clapped 
spurs to liis horse, which had been selected with the w'cll- 
known Yorksliiro discernment. The lady was also vrell 
mounted, and applying her whip briskly, kept up with 
the Doctor. When they entered the town, many familiar 
faces were encountered, who stared in utter amazement ; 
and wlien passing Llandaff House tlio horses were neck 
and neck. Fortunately for the Doctor, his stable was in 
Kmmanuel Lane, and his horse turning sharply round the 
corner, his companion proceeded on her way. The name 
of this person was Jcniima Watson; she lived in expen- 
sive lodgings, where she was in the habit of receiving 
some of the most fashionable men in the University. 

At Trinity Hall, wli^Ti a fellow-commoner 
had taken his degree, the undergraduates cele- 
brated the event in the following [tianner: — 

A BONFIRE. 

After supper, they brought into the centre of the court 
all the hampers they could find filled with straw, on the 
top of which they placed his tables, and on these ^oy set 
the chairs, and the whole were surmounted by his cap, 
gown, and surplice : they then set fire to the hampers, and 
with loud shouts danced round the pile till the whole was 
consumed. No college censure was passed upon the actors 
in this frantic exhibition, nor was there any investigation 
into the circumstances. 

Speaking of a Webh attorney who had 
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amassed a large fortune and purchased the bo- 
rough of Great Marlow, Mr. Gunning says : — 

AN INJURED ELECISb. 

It still sends two members to Parliament, and is yet, 
in spite of the Reform Bill, as corrupt a borough as any 
in England. A person of whom 1 Biibsequently Mrei a 
boat lamented feelingly the injury that had been done to the 
electees by the Reform Bill, each of whom, he said, had 
previously to that, received fifteen pounds for his vote ! 

Dr. Farmer, Master of Emmanuel, was a 
celebrated character about this time : he was a 
staunch Tory, and abominated Dissenters of all 
kinds. He may be regarded as a favourable 
specimen of 

THE PARSON OF 1705. 

He would sometimes make allusion, in a jocular man- 
ner, to my well-known political opinions : thus in taking 
up his pipe, ho would balance it on his finger, and when 
it turned over he would say, “This is a Whig pipe. Master 
Gunning ; it has got a twist the wrong way.'* For many 
years before he was elected to tlie Mastership he had tho 
Curacy of Swavescy, (about nine miles distant,) where ho 
made a point of attending in all weathers. He began 
the service punctually at the appointed time, and gave a 
plain practical sermon, strongly enforcing some moral 
duty. After service he chatted most affably with his con- 
gregation, and never failed to send some small present to 
such of his poor parishioners as had been kept from church 
through illness. After morning service he repaired to the 
public-house, where a mutton-chop and potatoes were 
soon set before him : these were quickly despatched, and 
immediately after tho removal of the cloth, Mr. Dobson 
(his Churchwarden) and one or two of tho principal 
farmers, made their appearance, to whom ho invariably 
said, “I am going to read prayers, but shall be back by 
tho time you have made the punch." Occasionally another 
farmer accompanied him from church, when pipes and 
tobacco were in requisition until six o'clock. Taffy was 
then led to the door, and ho conveyed his master to his 
rooms by half-past seven : here ho found his slippers and 
night-cap, and taking possession of his elbow-chair, ho 
slept till his bed-maker aroused him at nine o'clock, when 
resuming his wig he started for the Tarlour, wh(;ro tho 
Fellows were in tho habit of assembling on a Sunday 
evening. 

Bob Foster was a privileged man at Emmanuel ; he was 
a great retailer of news to Farmer, who would occasionally 
amuso us with what he had heard. One morning, when 
the barber was performing his accustomed office, ho said 
in reply to Farmer's remark — “ Well ! what news ?" “ I 

saw Tom yesterday, and ho made such a bad remark 

about you !" “ What was it P" asked tho Doctor. “ In- 
deed, Sir, I could not toll you; for it was too bad to 
repeat !" Farmer still urged tho point, when the barber 
(having first obtained a promise that his master would 
not be angry^ replied v/itl^much apparent rduetance — 
“ Why, Sir, ho said# you wasn't fit to carry guts to a 
bear !" “ And what did you say ?" asked Farmer. The 
barber replied with much energy and seeming satisfaction 
— “ Oh, I SAID, Sir, that you*wa8 !" « 

Richard Watson of Trinity became Bishop 
of LlandafF in 1782. He built himself a com- 
fortable mansion at Windermere. 

MINE HOST OF THE “ COCK." 

The principal inn at tl^e head of Windermere had been 
known as the Cock ; but tho landlord, by way of compli- 
ment to his distinguished neighbour, substituted the 
Bhhop as the new sign. An innkeeper close by, who had 
frequently envied mine host of the Cock for hlh for- 
tune in securing a considerable preponderance of visitors, 


took advantage of the'change, and attracted many travel- 
lers to his house by putting up the sign of the Cock. The 
landlord with tho new sign was much discomfited at seeing 
many of his old customers deposited at his rival's esta- 
blishment ; so, by way of remedy, he put up in large red 
letters, under the portrait of the Bishop, “This is the 
OLD Cock !” 

Dr. Ogden was one day dining with Lord 
Hardwicke, the High Steward of the Uni- 
versity, who had much church patronage to 
dispense. 

THE WITTY RETORT. 

Lord Hardwicke ordered champagne (which was very 
uncommon in those days) to bo handed round. On a 
gla.ss being taken to his Ijordship, he immediately per- 
ceived that the butler had drawn a bottle of pale brandy, 
and ho discovered, to his utter astonishment, that the 
Dodtor, who sat on his right, had emptied his glass. His 
lordship expressed surprise that he had not noticed the 
mistake ; to which the Doctor replied, “ I did not remark it 
to you, my lord, because I felt it my duty to take what- 
ever you thought proper to offer me, if not with pleasure, 
at least ill silence I" 

Dr. Milner, as Vice-Chancellor, gave several 
sumptuous entertainments to the members of 
the University. 

now TO DRINK CLARET. 

On one occasion tho Vice-Chancellor said to mo very 
abruptly, “ You have been looking at me some time ; I 
know what you are thinking of ; you think that I cat a 
confounded deal 1" “ No, sir," I said ; “ I am surprised 
that you eat of such a variety of dishes." “ The truth 
is," said he, “ 1 have a very weak stomach, and when it 
has digested as much as it can of ono kind of food, it will 
set to work and digest somo other." 1 observed to him 
“that tho weakness of his stomach resembled that of 
Dr. Topping, a physician at Colchester, who, when a gen- 
tleman with whom he was dining expressed .some dissatis- 
faction .at his not taking claret, which had been provided 
expressly for him, answered, * 1 have no objection to take 
a bottle, or a couple, of claret, but I have so weak a 
stonuich, T am obliged to drink a bottle of port first !* " 

The Rev. Dr. Collier was remarkable for 
his — 

WONDERFUL APPETITE. 

“ When I was last in town,” said he, “ I was going to 
dine with a friend, and passed through a small court, just 
as a lad was hanging up a board, on which was this tempt- 
ing inscription — 

“ * A roast pig this instant set upon the table /* 

“ Tho invitation was irresistible : I ordered a quarter : 
it was very delicate and very delicious. I despatched a 
second and a third portion, but was constrained to leave 
one quarter behind, as my dinner hour was approaching, 
and my friend was remarkably punctual." 

The clergy of those days, especially in Lin- 
colnshire, took their duties remarkably easily. 
At some cliurclics, like that to which the fol- 
lowing anecdote refers, the service was never 
performed oflener than once a month ! ^ 

A TURKEY IN THE PULPIT. 

A clergyman who was visiting for a few days in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and who was a friend of the 
officiating minister, (residing at a distance,) offered to 
perform service on the following Sunday. Consent was 
readily granted. When notice was given to the clerk he 
appear!^ confused, and then submissively remarked, the 
service ought not to have come off until a week later ; for, 
not at all expecting there would be any change from 
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what they had been so long accustomed to, he had set a 
turkey in the pulpit as soon as their parson had left, and 
he hail reckoned that by tho time he camo again, the 
pulpit would have been at liberty ! 

The next sloiy refers to 

I>R. 1>AUU. 

Walking one day to dine with a friend somo miles from 
Cambridge, ho was overtaken by a heavy fall of rain, and 
not being able to procure shelter, was completely drenched 
before he reached his destination. With linen and clothes 
his friend was able to funiisli him, but his handkerchief 
was obliged to supply the absenco of bis wig, which was 
scut to the kitchen to be dried. 

After a time tho doctor exclaimed with much anitna- 
tiun, and with his accustoincil lisp, ilow very kind of 
you, my dear friend, to reineiiiber iiiy love for roothe 
goothe P* ITad bis friend not been aware that no such 
disli was to be served, he would have fallen into tho same 
mistake as his guest ; but on going into the kitchen to 
ascertain tho cause of so savoiirg a smell, ho perceived tlio 
Doctor's wig smoking at tlie tiro ! 


Dr. Browne^ who had been removrffor mis- 
conduct from the Mastership of his college, 
took up his ubofle at Gorleston, where he had 
a living, and where lie was in constant litiga- 
tion with his parishioners. 

AN OLD LOAF. 

Among many claims he made, was tho right of re- 
moving from the churchyard all gravestones that chanced 
to be thrown down by cattle, wliich be kept there himself. 
AVhen subsequently building a house, these gravcstont*s 
were used for the pavement of a scullery and also of an 
oven, out of which it was reported that a huge loaf was 
drawn “ agkd 7»1” ! 

Wc must here conclude, having shewn enougli 
of the cluinieter of the work to induce every 
Cantab to place it on his shelf by the side of 
the Facetite Cantabrigienscs. 


The Two Common-Law Procedure Acts of 1^2 and 1854; together with all the Rules of 
Court on Practice and Pleading ; additional forms in Pleading^ and copious Notes 
on Pleading^ Practice^ and Evidence. Second Edition. By Hentiv Peauson, Esq., 
of the Middle Temple Bariister-at-Luw. Benning and Co,, Fleet Street. Pp. 11)2. 


The first Procedure Act of 1852 introduced a 
searching reform into the procccidiiigs in an acj- 
tion at lu>v up to the time of trial : the last Act of 
the legislature has taken up reibrm, at and after 
the trial, through the various Courts of Appeal. 
In addition to wliich, a large portion of the 
jurisdiction hitherto exercised by tluj Court of 
Chancery has, by this Act, be(iii transfei-red to 
the Courts of Common Law. Jii 1853 all 
Buies of Practice and Pleading were abolislied 
at one swoop, and 176 new Practice Buies, and 
32 new Pleading Rules, were, in lieu thereof, 
issued by the judges : these, witli the above 
Acts of ParliaiiicTit, now form a now and coin- 
plctc system of legal proucdiire. Wo lu^cd 
scarcely add, that, on the whole, these reforms 
are of a very benelicial nature, by dimiinshiiig 
expense, and by removing technicalities. We 
cannot, however, altogether apjirovc of their ten- 
dency to increase the irresponsible and hole- 
and-corner jurisdiction of the judges at cham- 
bers — a jurisdiction wliich is notoriously as 
capricioysly and cai*elessly exercised, as it is 


removed from the old English system of pub- 
licity and responsibility, in the above work 
Mr. Pearaon has collected all these Rules and 
Statutes, and he has subjoined notes to each, 
of all the modern cases calculated to elucidate 
their provisions, adding references to the page 
in Chitty’s “Archbohrs Practice^* where the 
old law may bo found. We must not omit to 
mention that the whole is prefac(.*d by a very 
useful collc'ction of precedcaits of all the usual 
forms of Pleadings, with copious notes on the 
law applicable to each subject. 

The work is, on the whole, very creditably 
executed, and wdll doubtless prove viny useful 
to the practitioners of the Common Law for 
whom it is intended ; indeed, it is much the 
best and the most complete manual of the recent 
changes in the la\v that has fallen in our way. 
We* are glad, also, to find that the Index, upon 
which depends so much of the practical utility 
of a book, has not been neglected nor curtailed. 

ticire tuam nihil esty nisi te scirCy hoc sciat 
alter y^ is as true of bookj) as of men. 


Rohespurre. A Ti*agody. By IIenhy Bliss, Q.C. 

Whether or not the period of the first Franch save in little things. Sentiment and dexterous 
Revolution be sufficiently remote to afford a finish come to their aid, and a new school is 
present subject for a high-class drama, is a formed, suitable to an age without imagination, 
point that can only be established by the pro- but largely endowed witli vulgar and su})er- 
duction of a fine Play founded upon its stirring licial powera of appreciation, and in its criti- 
scenes. cisms Scndlv iTielined to follow the morbid dic- 

There are but few successful Prce-Rapliaelites tates of fachion. Prse-Raphaelitism is an absurd 
in painting, and they are not great masters, term. The 2 )aintcrg before Raphael resembled 
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in few respects their so-called imitators of the 
])rescnt day. But were there such an artist in 
words as the best of these mcillerii painters, he 
might do much with the subject of the French 
Revolution, treating it minutely, philosophi- 
cally, and sentimentally. But it would require 
a genius, sueh as we have not now amongst us, 
lo dash it in boldly after the fashion of the 
olden masters. 

Is the difficulty, arc the requirements, greater 
or less, because of the terrible realities cnaeted 
little more than half-a-centiiry ago? Is there 
greater or less scope for the imagination ? Let 
Robespierre he re-produced as he was — the 
pale, ruthless man, of forbidding aspect, ar- 
rayed ill that hideous costume, now become 
almost romantic fi*om the deeds in which it 
mixed so much. Let Danton rave Avith terri- 
ble reality. Give us again the immortal Cor- 
sican — Avhat more do we AA'ant? A maister- 
spirit to combine, to connect, to reject, to ideal- 
ise. The matcirial is ample; but Avho shall 
cast the shattered cannon of that mighty Avar 
into one sublime figure, and fix it for ever, 
imperishable, in the niche of History? The 
time is not yet come. This is but the age of 
caricature and of burlesque. We doubt much, 
if it were done, wlieth(*r it Avoiild be recognised. 

There is, then, scoiie enough for the highest 
triumph of the dramatic art in the history of 
the French Revolution. It only Avants the 
most perfect taste, imagination, and art, to be 
brou|rht to the task. 

Wfiat have Ave before us ? A book of many 
jiages and many Avords ; the Avork, doubtless, 
of a scholar, and of an observant man — ex- 
cellently printed. But Avhat a strang(j jisycho- 
logical study the effort of this mind ! What 
has induced Mr. Bliss to think that he can 
write poetry ? Why does he Avrihj it? Whence 
this odd delusion of a sane, and sensible, and 
clever man ? The poem is little more than a 
dull mass of artioulatc thought. Take any 
average man, of moderate education, from an 
utterly prosaic world of his own, be it Doctors' 
Commons or the woolsack, let him be urged 
to write a Drama on Robespierre, and one 
might naturally expedit the result Ave have be- 
fore us There ftre more lines in it than in an 
ordinary Drama ; it has more rhymes than a 
play of Racine or Corneille : its bindiiig re- 
sembles that of most books of modern poetry : 
yet what is it after all ? There is something 
oppressive in its steady dull intention of being 
a Play — a Poem. It is not rhapsodical in the 
best or worst sense. It has no perverted inspi- 
ration — no inspiration. It has faults, st(;ady, 
i^spcctable, inevitable faults, because it is 
Avritten, as it Avere, by the mechanism of the 
rhyming dictionary, because the aAthor has 
not within him the glow of poetic fire. There 


are silent poets, Avho fisel and appreciate poetry, 
but cannot express it, as there may be fiaintcrs 
Avho have never handled a pencil, or musicians 
Avho have never touchcMi an instrument ; but * 
here is a voice without melody — prose speaking 
aloud in rhyme. 

But enough of general condemnation: we 
Avill noAv proceed to proofs. We have no wish 
to wrihs disparagingly of the author as a man, 
but merely as a poet. We cannot deem him 
one ; therefore there is no disrespect. J^t us 
rather look upon the author of Robespierre ” 
as a nftrtyr, uncoinprehendod and incompre- 
hensible. Let us Ibllow the clue afforded by 
thg Prciface, — a letter to another Barristcu*, a 
friend, wlio has Avritten a Drama, — penped by 
Avay of Prologue, and ansAvered by Avay of 
Epilogue. We shall r(‘ciir to this circumstance, 
so droll in its sci'ionsncss, so inimitably serious 
in Its drollery. Here Ave can understand, ap- 
preciate, and admire our author. We are no 
longer harsh critics, but a ready chorus to the 
Drama before us. We shall give as beauties 
Avhat Avc might have mistaken for blemishes. 

Let Robespierre die, self-slain, or at least 
B(df-mutilated. He meant it," whispers a 
Voice," not the one in the Drama. We but 
consummate the sacrifice. 

Strange coincidence ! The worst of barrel- 
organs is playing the Marseillaise " under 
our windows Ushered in by such strains, let 
the muse of Bliss speak for herself. 

First, a line or two from the “ Prelude " 
may suffice. 

Though coriuiicrco pearl tliy path, as morning dew, 

And mirth, (fs sviishinc, with a shout pursue: 

O’er all a raven looms ! a sIk'uIow spreads ! 

Anon shapes glimmer ghastlier than the dcad^s I 
* * * * 

To arms ! Drums double ; cannons rend their mouth. 

We have 

“ llcd-caps ** and “ Hags of snaky teeth,** 
and AA'e are told that 

Their foot in criinsoii tread. 

A cloud 'with lightning pregnant wraps their head. 

AV hence, flash on flash, a clanking cleaver swoops ; 

The iieck-stroke echoes, and heads roU^ as hoops. 

Magnificent bathos that! Here is a mild 
contradiction : — 

m 

Streets darkened ; suburbs howled ; the bars were bound. 
The boulevards grow dumb as burial ground. 

A tramp of soldiers throbbed through every stone ; 

And earth fur shuddered at the tuiiibrers groan. 

In the midst of this opening of the Panto^ 
mime, Robespierre, the genius of Evil, strays 
through meads," 

And questions conscience ; which relies sometimes. 

But how dressed, and in Avhat state, is the 
pea-green man ? 

Lo! sheen in azure garb, with face deject, 

Unconscious steps, and wandering intellect. 

He stalks ; his lips compressed or muttering fain ; 
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What is muttering fain? Was he hungry, 
and does the writer mean faim anglicised ? 

The Play opens, discovering Robespierre 
conversing with a Voice which predicts his 
death. Conscience, be it known, is a ventrilo- 
quist in Plays. 

Think of it ! dream ! The cleaver climbs aloof. 

A clink, a clanking swoop, a cut, crash, chasm. 

Flush, gnashing, quivering, — and where ends the spasm ? 

Robespierre answers somewhat incoherently. 
Stage villains generally do. Mr. Bliss is right 
in this respect, though perhaps a little too 
spasmodic. 

Here is the spasmodic soliloquy, or at least 
a part of it. 

ROBSSPIEllIlK. 

Holoch! Where's Death? Was that the Worm's 
abyss ? 

Islam! The Beast! Unquenchable! What's this? 
Help ! Hear me first ! They perished at a blow — 

So France would have it — FVance was happier so — 
Smite ! Smite . . . .Where am 1 ? Prostrato here ? What 
dreams ! 

How foams my mouth ! How cold my forehead steams ! 
How shrill iny ever tingling ears resound 
The cleaver's clanking ! *Twas a fit— -a swonnd. 

Nay, but that voire, whose curses stunned the air ? 

No dream »iior phantom — 'Twas a foe. Who *s there? 

The following arc selected from separate 
and complete rejoinders, observations, exclama- 
tions, &c. ; — 

Coward !” — " Liar !” — Words thou sbalt 
eat.” — Down I Tallien” — Hear V* — Ter- 
ror 1” — Down !” — Hear, and tremble !” — 
France” — There again it comes.” — Who 
is't?” — ^^On !” — “ Croakers in the marsh in- 
crease” — " Who brawls. there ?” — Terror !” 


— " Order !”— « Tallien !”— "Peace !”— "Tal- 
lien!” 

The last nine ,observations are consecutive : 
the rest are nearly so. 

We need give no more of Robespierre to 
show that Mr. Bliss has spared no pains nor 
expense to carry out his original intention. 

A. concluding word as to the most amusing 
part of this bo(%. The author writes a strange 
letter to his friend, Mr. Moile, perpetrator of 

Philip the Second,” which we do not chance 
to have at our fingers' ends. Not very wisely 
(if he were in earnest), he offers some criti- 
cisms on his friend’s play, while requesting 
him, under the bitter pretence of frankness, 
which trifles with a dreadful truth, to furnish 
his trunk-maker with the presentation copy of 
Robespierre. It would seem that Mr. Moile 
is a ** proud young poet,” who having, in liis 
own opinion, achieved fame, stands on the pe- 
destal, and sees his friends, poor fools, rush on 
to their poetic fate, with a calm smile of ap- 
proval, or with a sneer of indifference. We 
cannot give an idea, and shall not attempt it, 
of the consummate art, not to be acquired save 
in a Pleader’s office, with which Mr. Moile 
writes a long letter in answer, avoiding any 
opinion on his friend’s 4 )octry. It is most edi- 
fying. He cannot, however, avoid a tu quoque. 
That was impossible between poets. Moile 
recommends Bliss to read a Diatribe of Epic- 
tetus. We recommend all lovers of a silent 
laugh over a delicate jest, rather than mere 
grinners at broad humour, to read these two 
letters. As one prefaces and the other con- 
cludes the volume, obedience to this injunction 
will sell " Robespierre.” 


Indian Leisure: Petrarch-- On the Character of Othello— Agamemnon — The Henriad — 
Anthology. By Captain Robert Guthrie Macgrecior. 


We should bo extremely sorry, just now espe- 
cially, to express any thing but decided ap- 
proval of so innocent a recreation for officers 
in the army as making translations of the " Odes 
of Petrarch,” Voltaire’s "Henriad,” or Al- 
fieri’s " Agamemnon.” Let them also, by all 
means, dispute and discuss Coleridge’s nonsen- 
sical speculations about O thello’s jealousy. But 
when these gentlemen not only produce, hut 
ffiso publish, we fear the innocence and the 
success will not be commensurate. Transla- 
tions are, at the best of times, but soriy apo- 
logies for originals. Of Petrarch, especially, 
we would say, let those who cannot read him 
in his own sofl-flowing music, leave him un- 
r^. It is reversing Mendellsohn’s "songs 
without words” — it is words without song. 
Captain Maegregor has striven very laborious^ 


to establish Othello’s jealousy, and we are quite 
willing to concede to him the victory. If 
Othello was not jealous, we can quite echo the 
question. What was he ? Coleridge’s special 
pleading about "moral indignation,” "regret 
that virtue should so fall,” — his assertion 

that Othello had no ferocity, no jealousy — we 
take it, scarce deserved twenty-four pages of 
letter-press in reply. However, if it whiled 
away the oppressive hours of " Indian Leisure” 
thus to fence with foils, we will not quarrel with 
it as a private recreation. Of the " Henriad,” 
we must say that it is not very light reading in 
French, and we distinctly decline to read it in 
English rhyme. 

ft is no discredit to Mr. Maegregor that he 
has been (unable to render the sonnets of 
Petrarch and the epic of Voltaire into good, 
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readable, popular English poems. He must 
have been greater than Petrarch and Voltaire 
to have done so. We must, however, protest 
against Petrarch, we do not care about the Hen- 
riad,’’ being so judged. It mmt be a mistake 
to send forth any thing that could incline one 
to exclaim, Thank God, Petrarch did not write 
in English, if this be a specimen of what he 
might have done.” It is not fair ! Here is a 
specimen : an Italian sonnet, as translated by 
Mr. Macgregor : — 

WOMAN. 

When Adam first tho all boautcous Eve bohcld 
His own, Heaven sent, his solitude to cheer, 


Great love their mutual hosanu instant swelled. 
She kind to him, as ho to her was dep. 

If to hope faith in Woman be not vain, 

That famo (?) in Eden sure she then had won ; 
How could she otherwise than true nunain. 
To tempt and try her, when she had but one f 
Fool ! when was Nature cheated of her due? 
Adam was comely, vigorous, and young, 
Erave, gentle, quick of wit, in lovo most true ; 
Yet liked sho better, though a Devil’s tongue 
Tlio flattery spoke, to listen, than forget 
Woman's latest lesson — to coquet. 


If Mr. Macgregor translate any more such 
sonnets as these, he deserves to have his face 
scratched. 


l^tsttlUutnns 3@nUtt9. 


Minslrdsy of War^ by B. Richards, Black- 

wood. — ^W e have noticed previous works from tho |)en of 
this author with considerable favour : his prose writings 
w'o have uniformly commended for their terseness and 
vigorous eloquence. 

With regard to his poetry, we think the fairest course 
is to give him an opportunity of speaking for himself. 
The following is the strain in which tho volume opens : — 

TUB MARTIAr. AIRS OF ENGLAND. 

The martial airs of England 
Encircle still the earth, 

And roll back to their cradle 
Around a planet’s girth : 

Her morning drum-beat follows 
The sun iu his career, 

Keeps pace with all the hours— 

Shall then her children fear t 

No ! by the swords nf Crecy, 

Each cloth-jard shaft that flew. 

Our weapons may be alter’d. 

Our hearts are still as true ; 

Then cease each canting traitor ; 

Be Britain’s flag unfurl’d 
Again to bid, if needed. 

Defiance to the world. 

Mr. Richards is sometimes a little lugubrious. We have 
not space for tho vision of “ Trafalgar,” or it might illus- 
trate our remark. Now and then, however, he breaks 
forth in a diftcrent key. 

I do not think so basely 
Of Britain in her need. 

To deem -among her millions 
No willing hearts would bleed. 

For the honour of her women. 

The splendour of her name — 

To save an houfs dis^ace — to guard 
A thousand yeatTtf fame. 

These two lines have in them a great sound of a great 
meaning, that R will not do to stop to analyze. Two 
voluminous Ad£esscs to Kossuth— a Lament of ^ITolling- 
ton, that may fairly bo placed beside any others written 
in commemoration of the samo ovent — Addresses toMaz- 
zini, Sir^G. Napier, to Patriots and Traitors— a Chant 
for Colt and his revolving Pistols— an Ode to the memory 
of Sir Robert Sale— Sinope— and some few oUiers upon 
similar subjects — ^niake up the “Minstrelsy of War.’* 
Among the miscellaneous poems that complete the volume, 
the subjoined extract strikes us as about as fair a specimen 
of poetic genius as any that we can cull. 

A mother’s eyes. 

A mother’s eyes are magnets of the child, I 
To draw him up to boyhood: then, like stars, 


They are put out by meteoric youth 
Dimming the pure calm of their holy ray. 

A mother’s eyes the grown-up man forgets. 

As they had never been : with knitted brow. 

The goddess pilot of Ambition’s sea. 

Steering his bark to islands all unknown 
He never reaches. Lo ! in dismal wreck 
'I’hose isles are covered with the ghosts of ships. 

That only drift there through Oblivion’s night, 

Touching the shore in silence. 

In old age, 

Remembrance from her portrait lifts the veil. 

And then a mother’s eyes look forth again. 

And through the soul’s dark windows gaze, like doves 
New lighted from the sky, and All it thus 
With thoughts of innocence and dreams of love, 

Until our coffin like our cradle grows — 

Then sleep wc childlike, hushed in sweet repose. 

A mother’s eyes may bo magnets acting upon^ but not oft 
a child ; but how like stars they should be put out by 
meteors (if stars are ever thus put out) and yet but 
dimmed, wc cannot exactly perceive. Neither why a man 
should totally forget his mother’s eyes ; nor why, when re- 
suscitated in nicinory, they should come back as doves ; 
omitting all about the wreck and ghosts of ships, of which 
we can make nothing, in the obscurity of oblivion’s night. 
Still, with all tho deficiency of clothing, there is senti- 
ment, deep and beautiful, in these lines ; tlie thought is 
about as good, and true, and pure as we can meet with in 
the volume. 

FIOIIT ON, URAVE HEART, FIGHT ON. 

Fight onwards to the breach, brave heart ! 

Where victory o’er Life is won ; 

To mourn is but the coward's part. 

Thou hast the warrior’s now begun : 

Pour out tby last, best, ruddiest drop. 

But ’till thy wild pulsation stop. 

Fight on, brave heart, fight on-f 

The knights of old sought Christ’s dear grave. 

When joy from earthly home had gone; 

For this he 'dared the wintry wave. 

And roam’d o’er bnniing waste alone : 

Make thou a wiser pilgrimage •. 

To thine own grave, in youth or age. 

Fight on, brave heart, fight on ! 

Poetry, as our readers are tolerably well aware, 
must bo of a high order indeed, to find favour- 
able mention in the N.Q.R. We may in this parti- 
cular be hypercritical, but it is rarely that any poetical 
effusion appears before us, which in our candi^udgmont 
deserves even a moment’s consideration. Wo trust, 
therefore, if, unlike the majority of our contemporaries, 
ve have not passed so high a panegyric as they have 
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upon the “Minstrelsy of War,” that tho author will 
deem this brief notice (»f greater worth than tho lauda- 
tion of critics wliose htamUird is not so e&alted as 
our own. Tt may be satisfactory to him, perhaps, to bo 
assured that if w'c have alluded to defects in his verses, 
they yet contain many touching passages, which no 
living writer lias surpassed ; and that of all tho poetry 
puhlishoil during the past two years, the “ Minstrelsy of 
War ” is tho only volume wo should rare to jilaco upon 
our shelves. 

TinUm Ahhey^ a Poem, by F. Thdinghroke llihbans, 
F.A.S., Head Master of Sir Thomas Pow'eirs Endowed 
(irammar School, Carmarthen. Lundun: Hall and Virtue, 
Paternoster Kow, and BiunsamKvoodwin, Bath. — In our 
last Number we spoke in terms of more than usual praise 
of the specimen of typography ailbrded by “ Claiidb the Col- 
porteur,” piiblishofl by Messrs. Hall and Virtue: we have 
now much satisfaction in pointing to another work brought 
out hy the same firm, hut einanafiiig from a provincial 
press. Nothing in the way of ])rintiiig can be mure beau- 
tiful than “ Tinterii Abbey,” nor more graceful, and, at 
the same time, more critically accurate, than tho illustra- 
tions with which the poem is adorned. 

The poem itself, though brief, consisting of only onc- 
and-tweiity stan/as, is of far greater merit than many 
that have appeared hefore us for judgment during the 
present year. The spirit in which the author vrrites 
is that of tho most fervid sincerity and earnestiics.s, and 
his honest eoiivietions will tlnd a responsive echo in many 
thousand hearts. His words are adilressed to tlie ruined 
Abbey, and were suggested hy a rumour that it might 
possibly be given b:iek by its present owner to the llo- 
manists to bo restored to its pristine pnrpose.s. The poet 
strongly deprecates such an event ; and, still apostrophi/.ing 
the sTiattored w'alls ; sbouM they ever reappear as once 
they stood, ho adds — 

May thfise within thcc, full of light and love, 

Receive the Triiih in all its previous fMiwcr! 

May it conic o'er them from its fount above 
In one refreshing, sanctifying shower ! 

Thankful for good received, for good cnjoycil, 
hl.-iy they be ready to dispense abroad ! 

And may their minds and bodies he employed 
111 shewing forth their gratUiide to Cod! 

Minor by James# Sykes. Scarborough.— 

Six-and-tweiity pages of poems, printed for private cir- 
culation, not all deserving equal praise, though several of 
them possess considerable merit without much preten- 
sion. Jn more than one w'o discern the evidence of true 
poetic feeling, combined with good taste. 11 ad the little 
hrochnre. not reached us as this sheet was actually passing 
through the jircss, we should have been disposed to have 
dilated more fully upon its eontents : as it is, we must 
content ourselves with qiioiiiig one stanza, not unworthy 
of being compared with some part of ISlielley’s exquisite 
“ Arothusa,” wliich doubtlcs.s our author liad in his mind 
when he indited it. 

KhEANORA. 

Qome to luo o*er tho moonlit sea. 

Spirit of Kleanora ! 

With thy white arms floating bare, 

And thy shadowy golden hair. 

Come to me, come to me ! 

^ Fleet, oh fleet, be thy glancing feet ; 

Von pale woof of silver thread 
Shall not brea^ beneath their tread. 

I weep for thee, weep for thee ! 

Tliere is thought in what Mr. Sykes has written, and 
promise that he will hereafter excel what he has yet 
achieved. 

Sensiftiliti/ of arparate corndd/ered^ by Caleb 
Webb. Iloulstoii and Stoneman, 65 Paternoster Row.— 
Tho author here gives to the world the result of his lucu- 
bratiouB on tho state of tho soul daring tlie interval that 


must elapso between death and the rosurrcction. The 
subject is one on wliich so many learned volumes have 
been written, and so many ingenious arguments addneed^ 
all necessarily baseiF upon tho vaguest conjecture, that, 
deeply interesting as it unquestionably is, its consideration 
has always the disadvantage of on unsatisfactory ter- 
mination. 

Mr. Webb considers that tho opinion proposed by some, 
as to the insensibility of the soul during the above period, 

may bo suflicicntly refuted, on grounds which no Chris- 
tian can well dispute.” Were he, liowever, to extend his 
resoarehes, lie would find that many very eminent Chris- 
tians have iiiaiiitaiiied, and do uphold, opposite views. 
TI 1 U.S 0 who deem it advisable to attempt with finite powers 
to peer through tho veil which unerring wisdom has intor- 
poscHl between this life and a future state, may ponder 
with interest over these pages : for our part, we think that 
the mental powers may be bettor employed on topics 
equally serious, but al together free from the above ob- 
jections. 

A Popular Ahridgmmt of Old-Toaiammt History, for 
ikhoola^ Families, and yeneral reading, by J. Talboys 
Mlieeler, F.R.G.S .— Popular Abridgment of New-Tes^ 
tamcnf History, hy the same Author. Ixuidon: Arthur 
Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25 Paternoster Row. — Two admi- 
rable and most unexceptionable little volumes, containing 
ill a siiceiiict and compendious form all that is essential to 
he known of biblical history. For ready reference, nothing 
could have been better devised. The hooks are both inter- 
spersed with small hut accurate maps ; and tho plan 
adopted in tlie arrangement throughout, is such, that an 
individual of the humblest capacity can inmicdiately com- 
prehend it. 

These abridgments arc not more extraets strung to- 
gether: they display hotli learning and rosoarch, and tho 
explanations introduced, whero required, are singularly 
lucid, 'file books liavc, moreover, this great advantage, 
that they are equally sulaptod for all denominations of 
students, whether cliurclimen or sectarians. Mr. Wheeler 
deserves the highest commendation for the result of his 
laknirs. It can hardly bo, that, in Kuglaiid, tho public 
ivill be lung in appreciating tliein as they deserve. 

Psychological Inguiries, in a series of Essays intended to 
illustrale the mutual relations of tlm Physical Organization 
of the Mental Fticultics. London: Ijoiigman. 1854. — 
The aiioiiynioiis author of this little volume observes, that 
tho subject of psychology is one, of which we have no 
ineaiis of obtaining a knowledge so definite as would 
enable a writer to discuss it in the shape of a systematic 
treati.se. Wo agree with him that some points may be 
considered as established with tolerable certainty, while 
upon others difference of opinion may readily exist, even 
among the most enlightened; and, as regards a far 
greater nurnher, it must be acknowledged that we have 
no nieaiiK of forming any opinion whatever. 

The book is divided into lialf-a-dozen chapters or dia- 
logues, in which the various subjects of dreams —tlie influ- 
ences c.\crciscd over matter hy mind — tho relations of tho 
nervous sptem to the mental faCalties^sequencc and asso- 
ciation of ideas — the mental faculties of animals — the nature 
and office of instinct— the science of human nature — and a 
variety of other grave and interesting topics, are reviewed 
and considered with no little ingenuity. To that large 
class of tho community who know nothing either of psy- 
chology or physiology, this small octavo may give a faint 
smattering of those sciences. To liira, however, who is 
desirous of studying them philosophically, wo should re- 
commend in preference tlie lucubrations of Newton, Locke, 
Hunter, Hartley, Hook, Kirkc, or Wollaston, though we 
liave no wish to speak disparagingly of tho pertbrmanoe 
before us. 

fjetfsomian Lecturea on TnaanUy, by Forbes Winslow, 
M.l). D.C.Ill, late President of the Medical Society of 
London, &c. John Churchill, New Burlington Street. — 
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Three lectures* dcUvered before the Presiilent, Council, 
and Fellows of the Medical Society of London,” by Dr. 
Winslow, in his capacity of Loltsoraian Professor of 
Medicine.” The important subject to which they refer 
can of course but be imperfectly handled within the nar- 
row limits of three brief lectures ; but the results they 
afford of long and patient investigations are exceedingly 
valuable, illustrated as they arc, too, by interesting and 
well-attested facts. 

We are glad to find a gentleman of Dr. Winslow’s emi- 
nence inveighing, as he does so strenuously, against the 
vulgar supposition that imnnily is necessarily incurable^ 
Tho consetiueiircs of this widcly-disseminatctl error may 
bo daily seen effecting incalculable evil in the treatnioiit 
of what, in modern parlance, are termed “nervous pa- 
tients.” Private institutions for their reception are thus, 
he justly observes, degraded into places of detention, in- 
steail of being, as they ought, Uospitals for tub chub. 
OF TUB INSANE. Witliiii tlio last twciity years a vast 
amelioration has taken place in the condition and tn^at- 
inent of this largo class of nlllicted creatures. In every 
ns\'liim throughout tlie kingdom severity and coercion are 
absolutely prohibited, and a large percentage of patients 
are annually discharged cured, where, not long since, tho 
very attempt to restore a madman to society would have 
been scouted with derision. 


T/ip. Opening of the Crystal Palace^ by John Hu skin. 
— There is, as usual with Mr. Huskin, much that is 
e.xccllGiit in his recent pamphlet ontitloil “ The Opening 
of the Crystcal Palace considered, &c;” and we heartily 
hope it may find its way into the hands of all those 
wlio have the inclination and the pow'cr to adopt the 
scheme he proposes at page 20. lint our sympathy with 
by far the greater part of his remarks must not prevent 
our lonching on one point where we essentially differ 
from him. 'J'his is, his determined opposition to all “ re- 
storation.” As far as relates to works solely of art we freely 
acquiesce ; with regard also to monuineuts claiming our 
respect only from historical associations, -wo grieve to see 
any change: tho hand of time, indml, works far too 
many, and the utmost that man should attempt, must bo 
to arrest tlieso where po.ssiblc ; but surely our churches, 
though venerable on both theso accounts, possess a yet 
higher claim to our care ; and all that can contribute to 
make them lasting and impressive may rightly lie at- 
tempted. 

Now w'c contend, that to accomplish this end, more is 
required than simply “ propping with wood or metal Iho 
portions likely to give way.” And arc wo too bold, if — 
not as competitors for superiority with the original archi- 
tects, hut in humhio subservience to their plan, aiul in- 
spired by alike devotion to that which aniraatcil them — w'o 
reprcxlucc, as far as we can, wliat has been marred of 
their glorious works ? Their’s still be tho merit, not ours. 

No one can look upon the solid masonry of what re- 
mains of medheval religions buildings, without acknow- 
ledging that they were not reared for one geueratioii 
only. It would ho well, truly, if the advice of “ binding 
or cementing into their plnacs the sculptures ready to de- 
tach themselves” couftl have been observo*! from the be- 
ginning; but as tlie greater part of such edifices now 
stand, more tliatf this is rc(]uisito to attain the objcH!t of 
their founders — the glory of (rod, and the cultivatiAii of a 
reverential spirit — whicli a regular place of worship can- 
not fail to produce and encourage. 


The Synoptical Euclid^ by Samuel A. Good. Law, 131, 
Fleet Street. — ^Tliis is really an admirable and most un- 
exceptionable arrangement that Mr. Good has adopted. 
His Euclid ought immediately to supersede every otlior, 
at both our Universities and at every school : the* benefit 
to teacher and scholar could not fail to Ik) pcrcopliblo in a 


very short time. 

Without varying one word of tho text, but imply by a 
most ingenious mode of printing it, the intelligibility 


of Euclid is facilitated in a remarkable degree. Would 
that we had possessed this little volume iu our Cam- 
bridge days. 

My Haunts^ by Edmund H. Tates. Ilo^e, 86 Fleet 
Strrt't.— A shilling production, avowedly written — by one 
“ blaso ” as to what is callwl “ tlio world ” — to relieve tho 
tedium of a railway journey, or to win a smilo from tho 
middle-aged lawyer, curate, or doctor, as ho glances over 
the description of wdiat were once his “haunts.” Tho 
author, tlniiigli ho does not tell us so tot verbis, leaves us 
to imply that lie is a clerk in Her Majesty’s rost-oflico. 
He gives descriptions of “ My Cliih,” which can «a.ssurcdly 
bn none other than the “ (iarrick and of “ My Theatre,” 
which is as certainly “the Adclplii.” Who, indeed, could 
for a mninciit fail to recognise the individual thus alluded 
to? — “ Hflrst of applause from tho audience as the heroine 
of my theatre hoiiiuU upon the stage. Toung Indian girl 
(she talks like a female deiii/eiiof Leicester Square), wild 
huiAress, has ‘just shot .a horrace of bairds,* which sho 
throws on tlio lloor. ‘ Ware is iny osshaiul? lifts chick 
’as bin pale letly, hiss thought waudaro ! Should ho play 
me fawl— so ! Oh, — no, no !* ” 

As the author admits tliat his object in writing has not 
been a very exalted one, and jls his pages arc sutlicioiitly 
amusing for their intended purpose, we have little doubt 
that the railway bookstalls will render him a satisfactory 
account at the cud of tho year. 

Tjib r\RiiOiJtt LinR VRT. — The Sea Linns, by J. Feni- 
moro Cooper — Sybil J,ennard, by Mrs. Grey — The J)ark 
Ijudy of hoone, by W. H. Maxw'ell — Marlts Reef, by J. 
Feniniorc Cooper — Attila^ by G. I*. H. James. I^ndon : 
'Thomas Hodgson, Aldinn Chambers, 13 raternostcr How. 
— Gf a trutli, great praise is duo to ^Ir. Hodgson for 
liaving reproduced in the present pitrtnblo and convenient 
form so many volumes of light entertaining reading. That 
tho undertaking has been successful, thcro can' be but 
little doubt; for we perceive that Atlila is the hundred 
and eleventh volume of the sori(‘S, varying in price from 
one shilling to eighteen-pcnco each. 

Well do we remember in bygone days having paid at a 
Brighton library tlie sanio sum fur two days’ perusal of 
Mark's Reef, for which we can now buy the workout and 
out. Nor can any fault he found, cither with tho pajKW 
or tjqwgraphy : both arc as gooil of their kind as can ho 
desired — far better, indeed, "than could be alVorded, were 
not the sale remunerative. 

Fur the cabin of a yacht, or to fill up the emigrant's 
sca-ehest, nothing can he handier or more appropriate 
than .Mr. llodgstm’s Varloar JAhrary. 

The, Ctnnhastkai of Coat, and the Prerenlion of Smoke, 
by (;. W. Williams,’ Ksq. Weale, High llolborii.— This 
is an exceedingly valuablo treatise, written by a gentle- 
niaii wdiu has evidently mastered hi.s subject thoroughly, 
and wlioso statements and opinions ought consequently to 
bo received M'ith tho greatest deference. 

Ilis object is, to shew, not how the smoke from coals 
can be burneil, but huw coals can bo biirii(‘d so as not to 
jiruduce snicike. 'I’his lie clearly and efieciually^loes ; and 
we are now satisfied, if indeiil wo ever entertained any 
tioiilit fill the suljject, tliat tliere is not the slightest reason 
for the omissiou of any perc(*ptiblc vapour from the shaft, 
either of a stationary engine, or from the funnel of a 
steamer, Wliy those wlio Jiave the control over such^ 
matters sliould fur a single day continue a nuisance so 
prejudicial to liealth and clcanlinji^ss, we are at a loss to 
imagine. 

Tho instructions Mr. Williams gives arc clear, intel- 
ligible, and concise : wo heartily commciid them to general 
perusal. The matter is treated philosophically, and tho 
book is copiously illustrated with explanatory diagrauis. 

Practical Observations on Mental and Nervous Disorders, 
by Alfred Beaumont Maddock, M.D. I^Kindou : Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 1854. — ^Tlie author informs us that the 
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existence of the present treatise arose from liis having 
filled the office of physician to a largo lunatic asylum, 
and from his great experience among private patients, 
whose cases have enabled him to pursue his pathological 
researches under peculiar advantages, 

Ilis principal object is, to demoustrato that the majority 
of mental and nervous diseases arc of a sympathetic or 
iee(mdary, and not, as is generally supposed, of an organic 
nature ; and that they are, consequently, more capable of 
cure, or, at any rate, of alleviation, tliaii is usually ad- 
mitt^ to be the case. 

Ur. Maddock dilates upon the importance, to the British 
public especially, of the consideration of the causes which 
lead to insanity, or to that large class of nervous disorders 
so peculiarly ])reva1cnt in the British Isles. Tho following 
is the cla.s.sificati(m he adopts : — • 

] . Aifcc.tioiis of the brain and nervous system associ- 
ated with morbid states of digestion and assimilation. 

2. A flections of tlic brain and nervous system con- 
nected with derangement of the circulating and respira- 
tory organs. 

3. Sympathies of the brain with the function of loco- 
motion. 

4. Sympathies of the brain with the reproductive organs 
and the function of sense and sensibility. 

Each class of malady is copiously illustrated by the 
history of a variety of cases submitted to the author ‘s 
treatment, the result of wliieli is the best evidence that 
can be adduced of the soiiiidiicss of his views. 

Gymnastics, an essential branch of National Education, 
by Captain Chiosso, Professor of Gymnastics at Univer- 
sity College Scliuoi, I/>ndQU. Txindon: Walton and 
Maberly, Upper Gower Street.— Captain Cliios.so, warmly, 
and with justice, advocates tho practice of gymnastics in 
tho education of the young of every rank, fur the purpose 
of leading them to a systematic use of their physical pow- 
ers; and he satisfactorily proves, were proof indeed needed, 
that health through life would thereby be greatly pro- 
moted, and longevity more frequently attaint, than wo 
And it at present, lie would have bis pupil begin early, 
at all events ; for be says, Gymnastics ought to take up 
the child, as it were, from the month.” Uis second di- 
vision he styles “ Educational or Hygieno and his third, 
“ Medical or Therapeutic." 

He gives us a history of gymnastics from the earliest 
times ; then proceeds to point out the most essential im- 
plements and exercises of the modem gymimsium, tho 
rules and precautions to bo observed there ; and, Anally, 
ho dilates upon tho evolutive process and results of gym- 
nastics. 

Wo perfectly concur in the soundness of the Captain's 
theories, and heartily commend his useful and unpre- 
tending littlo book to the attention of our rciidcrs. Wo 
only wish, in a futoro editiun, that he would expunge a 
number of fearfully uncouth words ho seems fond of 
using, for they certainly pertain to no existing language. 

The Vision of Midsunwier^Morninfs Dream, By F. 
Starr. Printed at the Mercury OAicc, Norwich.— This 


is, beyond all question, the most knock-me-doTO book 
that ever saw the light, if such a word as “light” can be 
in any way applied to it. Throughout tho 217 duo- 
decimo pages of wlifth it consists, we confess our inabi- 
lity, after exciting to the utmost our critical acumen, to 
detect any one dcAuite idea. Oh, ye Gods and Goddesses ! 
see what ye can make of this intellectual chaos, for wo 
can make neither head nor tail of it. Mr. Starr 
appears to be in a state of terrible ferocity against some 
opponents, but of what their oAence may be wc cannot 
form any conception. Again, he defends others with equal 
fury against charges, the nature of which wo are equally 
baffled in attempting to discover. Neither are we en- 
lightened, but rather more bewildered, if possible, by a 
set of letters addressed to him, signed “ Ecce homo 
with tho L. H.." Wo are favour^ with a fac-simile of 
this queer signature, looking very like a set of spiders in 
deadly conAict, and, what is far more valuable, an inter- 
pretation of it — “ Behold the man with the light return, 
ing !” We have a sort of perception that the disputo 
has some hasy connection with a former book of Mr. 
Starr's, which, our stars be praised, has never como 
across us, and also that some mysterious religious ques- 
tion, somehow or other, has something to do with it. Wo 
venture upon this bold supposition on reading one of tho 
arguments he throws at the heads of his host of ene- 
mies : — 

“ I repeat here what I have before said, a Christian 
requires no sight, or ‘ sights,’ or ^ sounds the ‘ Mumi- 
mont * might bo moved by invisible bands on to the top of 
* Primrose Hill,’ it would not disturb him, it might have 
tho efTect perhaps of causing him to look inoro- ardently 
for his ^ liord's coming.' But it does not follow that ho 
who is not a Christian, might not bo seriously disturbed 
by it.” 

Tho italics, inverted commas, punctuation, &c., are 
strictly as in the original ; and we are delighted to infor 
that J\Ir. Starr is not a man to be seriously disturbed by tlic 
phenomenon in question. On arriving at page 193, ho 
says, “ I have earnestly endeavoured to execute my mis- 
sion ;'* but what tliat mission can be, unless to muddlo 
the brains of his readers, wc are utterly unable to ima- 
gine. At page 37 wc pitcli upon a half solution of tho 
mystery, for there we de.scry the words, “ I was declared 
mad,” and a reference to something that “ was shewn 
mo in the dungeon of tlie Asylum.” But the remaining 
half of the mystery perplexes us still. How did ho 
manage to write his phrensies ? and, yet more marvel- 
lous, how did he And a publisher ? We turn to the title- 
page, and see it was printed at the Mercury Office. 
Here is, at all events, something appropriate and con- 
sistent, inasmuch as seeking to catch an idea from Mr. 
Ktarr, and to pick up a globule of tho slippery and fugi- 
tive metal abovo named, are parallel impossibilities. 

Behool Experiences of a Fay, By George Sicily. Smith 
and Elder.— This is too amusing a book to beh^tily dis- 
posed of here. It came to hand too lato to be noticed 
elsewhere : wo must therefore postpone our comments 
upon it till the next quarter. 
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BESUME. 


Among the productions of the Paris Press 
during the last trimestrej we have few valuable 
or enduring works to notice. As in England, 
so in France, the prevailing demand is for 
pocket volumes, and every bookseller’s shop 
and stall is overwhelmed with numbei's of the 
BibliofMquedes Voyagevrsmd the Bibliotheque 
du Cheniin defer: these, like our railway lite- 
rature, comprise an immensity of trash, together 
with a variety of reprints of standard works 
and indifferent translations of the productions 
of other countries. 

In illustrated books the Parisians maintain 
the superiority they have always manifested 
over their British rivals. Of this class of work 
there is always a continual flow, remarkable 
for the knowledge of character and humour 
they display, no less than for their infinite 
variety of subject. Of those to which this 
summer has given birth, Les Mitamoirfihom 
de Orandeille is perhaps the best. It is rc- 

| )lete with wit, originality, and sarcasm of the 
lappiest kind. It has been dramatized at the 
Tliedtre des JJelassenients, and nightly dmws 
crowded houses. 

Les Bobert Macaire is another humorous 
collection of amusing woodcuts by Daumier, 
with appropriate letter-press. Tliis Album de 
cent dessins is to be obtained for the small sum 
of ten francs. 

While mentioning illustrated works, we may 
call attention also to the Muste Cosmopolite^^ 
which gives representations of the costumes of 
almost every nation on the globe: the draw- 
ings are by Comptc-Calix, Karl Girardet, 
E. Morin, Yyon, and others ; but these names 
are sufficient jbo guarantee the high character of 
these engravings. Each is to be had sepa- 
rately, at the mod|M price of fourpence ! 

We now como to a work of a very difi[er- 
ent order but which, though for rea- 
sons of another kind, has attained a well- 
merited popularity , we allude to Les Cms&i'ies 
de lAmij par M. St. Beuve. In this ninth 
volume of critical and literary portraits, M. 
St. Beuve lingers with decided partiality among 
the ckl^ius da grand siecle'* Bourdaloue 
and Massillon, Madame mire du Regent, le 
Marquis de liissay, and that Amazon |mong 
the feminine army of classical scholars, Madame 
JSacier, the bold and daring translator of Homer, 


Anacreon, and Horace, all cluster round the 
ora of Eouis Quatorze, more or less associ 
sited with each oilier, and inseparably linked 
together, in the retrospect of the ago. Amongst 
earlier subj(‘cls ot criticism, Ihe monumental 
relic of mediseval language and literature, the 
works of yillehardouiii come in for their shfire 
of commemorative notice, as also the chronicles 
of the gay, sparkling, laughter-loving Froissart, 
general lover of poetry, romance, dancing, 
minstrelsy, jiretty ^\jeunnetieSy* dogs, birds, 
and court gaiety— the historian in whose pages 
^Hhc history of his times is reflected as in a 
spacious mirror,” and whose own individual 
portrait is handed down in his own words : — 

Mais jo passois & si grand Joio 
Co temps 

Quo tout mo vcDoit a plaisir 
Et le purler^ ct le taUir 
Lo aller^ ct I'^tre eoL 

We have the old tale revived of his humorous 
interview with Henri Crystado at the court of 
Richard, wlierein ho plays the port of listener 
to the romantic story of the conquest of Ire- 
land, and the submission of the four kings ; to 
the details of Crystadc’s labours and anxieties 
in the cause of civilization, and efforts to im- 
part a knowledge of “ las convenances to tha 
royal pujiil savages, preparatoiy to the cere- 
mony of their knighthood : we have Froissart’s 
quiet rejoinder of perplexed inquiry as to the 
share in the transaction assigned to the grace 
of God.” 

** Tbe grace of God is good,” sayi he, ** when it can be 
had, and truly it has its ralue ; but one seldom sees f arthly 
lords now augmenting their territory, except by strength 
and power.'' 

Bourdaloue and Massillon offer us a taste of 
pulpit oratory, seasoned with the spice of cour- 
tiership indispensable to the office of ‘^fOra- 
teur de la conr'^ in the land of ^^oraisons 
funkbres,*^ an office a degrae more tyrannical 
in its demands ujion the mental and intellectual 
liberty of its victims than the post of laureate 
in our own country. Is a great child bom 
(hereditarily qreat^ not physically), a great 
sennon must chronicle his nativity; at his 
christening a great oration must be forth- 
coming ; docs he marry, the priest must 
mouth some grand peroration; and last, but 
not least, does he die. Ms yet greater oraison 
^20 
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fiinhhre ” liae to be written, said, or sung, and 
handed down to posterity, an authenticated 
record of his deeds, his words, his thoughts, 
liis motives, virtues, vices (no, not vices, tho 

oraison funlhre ” is an oblation to the de- 
parted great). Of such material lias " Pora- 
tmr dela cour^^ to compound his orauomi^ 
and by such “ largesses*^ win for himself a way 
to tlic hearts and favour of princes. It was 
not Massillon nor Bourdaloue whose oraison 
funehre had six-and-thirty heads, each head 
devoted to a sepainte virtue of the departcid 
Queen ; but sueli were the monster oratorical 
displays that Bourdaloue and Massillon, Bos- 
Buet, and every other “ orateur de la cmr ” 
were called upon to rival. There arc few, 
perhaps, to whom some anecdotes of the Racine 
of tliG ]mlpit (Massillon) arc not familiar. 
His sermons have been a private text-book 
for rhetoricians from tho days of grand 
sikle** until our own ; and it might bo a bold 
invasion of the vested pnvilcgcs of pulpit 
orators, even in this our nineteenth century, 
to bring to light too many of the well-rounded 
peiiods from this prolific fountain of elocpicnce ; 
but, after all, they tell us more of the* man 
than M. St. Beuve's “ oraison funehre.'^ 

The well-known startling ap})oal to his 
audience in the church of St. Eustache, which 
M, St. Beuve, however, only alludes to, as 
perhaps too familiar for repetition, is pcirhaps 
among tho fairest speciinons of Massillon’s 
style of eloquence. It has been the key-note 
for many a professor’s lecture in the rheto- 
rician’s schoolroom. 

** Je suppoBC, mcB frercB,” dit-il ** quo e'est votro derniero 
heuro et fa fin do I'uniTcrs ; quo Jraus Christ va paraitro 
dans sa gloiro au milieu do ce templo pour nous jugor. . . . 
Croyez-vouB mi'il s'y trouvdt seulement dix justes?. . . . 
Faraissez: ou Ctes vous? Restes d'lsrael, passez k la 

droite 0 Dicu ! oii sont vos vlus ? quo rcsto-t-il 

pour Yotro partago T Cos paroles,” adils the historian, 
** produisirent un uiouTomeat soudain tout rauditoiro so 
leva ; traiisporto ct saisi.” 

The historian’s courtly compliment of Louis 
Xiy. to the oratory of Massillon is chronicled 
anew by M. St. Beuve : — 

Mgn pm, 1 have heard many gr^t orators with 
whom 1 have been satisfied ; but every tiuio 1 hear you I 
am dissatisfied with myself.” 

The hist display of Massillon’s eloquence 
was in the oraison funehre^* of Madame 
mere du Regent (the subject of M. St. Beuve’s 
next essay), tlic fat German lover of saur 
kraut, and successor of the beautiful but 
unfortunate llcnriette as consort of Philip 
d’Orleans, brother of Louis. It seemed a 
satire,” says St. Beuve, ** to have chosen her for 
a second wife to a prince so soft and effeminate 

• “ L'Oraison funehre dc la rcinc Anno do Bretagne, 

femme dc l 4 >uis XI 1.” Par M. Purvey. 


as Monsieur, a person who in her tastes more 
resembled a man, and who always regretted 
she had not been bom a boy; who would 
laughingly relate how in her youth, feeling 
her vocation for a cavalier so strongly, she 
always was hoping for a miracle of nature in 
her favour.” vous comprenez bien,” says 
Madame de Scvign£, in writing of her la joie 
qu’aura Monsieur, d’avoir a sc marier 
edrdmonie, ct qu’elle joie encore, d’avoir unc 
femme ^ui n’entend pas le frangais.” 

The inauguration of a monument to I’Abbe 
Prevost at Hesdin is made the occasion by 
M. St. Beuve for a third display of his critical 
tiileiits upon the works of the author of Manou 
Lescauv’ in which, however, we discern but 
few additions to the original biographical 
sketch published by him some twenty years 
ago among his Portraits Litteraii*es.” An- 
other subject chosen is the idol of Montaigne, 
Etienne de la Boltic, whose name, linked with 
that of his 
synonymous 
pressed their 

** Si on mo presso do dire pourquoi je I’aimais,” s.aid 
Montaigne, sens quo cela no pent exprimer qu'en 
r6pondant: Parct qtit c*etait lui; parce que c*etaU woi. 
Nous nous cherchions avant quo de nous otre vus .... jo 
crois par qnelquc ordonuanco du del. Nous nous cm- 
brassions par nos noius ; ct a notro premiere rencontre 
qui fut par hasard cn uno grande fete ct comps^iio do 
ville, nous nous trouvames si pris, si coiinus, ki^ oblige 
entro nous, que rien d^ lors no nous fut si proche quo Tun 
k I’autre.” 

We might almost call this chapter an essay 
on fncndsliip and criticism of Montaigne, 
whose incrcaulity on the point of Platonic 
bonds of intellectual attachment between the 
sexes comes in for a fair share of discussion 
and coridemnation; ^ Rochefoucauld and Ma- 
dame La Fayette, M. Joubert and Madame 
De Beaumont, being triumphantly vaunted as 
opposing arguments to the derogatory theory, 
winding up with the supporting advocacy of 
M. Meister. 

Entre hommes et femmes, il y a moins do grandcs ct 
moins de petites rivalites qu'entre des personnes du 
meme sexe; il y a par conlraqiient, beauooup moins 
d'occaaions de se beurter et do se blesser. Lhahitude 
dcs soins des dgards, des^'men^ments reciproques esC 
plus facile, plus n<aturelle : on croirait se manquer k soi- 
mime si I'on 6tait capable de s*en dispenser dans les 
moments m6mo d*abanaon, d’humeuf, de refroidissement. 
Tout ce qu'on fait Tun pour Taut^ porte plus constam- 
ment le caractero d’une houreuse inspiration, d’un mouve- 
ment involontairo independant do toute eBpdee de calcul 
Ott de reflexion. Vis-S-vis de Phomme qu*on cherit lo 
plus, on ne renonce jamais a ta volonte ; vis-A-vis d*une 
femme, il est souvent pormis, il eit sottvent si deux de 
n'en point d’aToir.” 

The memory of Boltie, cut off in tho prime 
of his years, ** dwelt in the mind of Montaipie 
like rfn isolated column of an unfinished 
temple,” and the flattering pen of partial 
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friendship hesitated not to eulogise him as the 
greatest man of his age ; the isolation perhaps 
tending to the exaggeration of t]fe proportions 
of the column. 

In the notice of Dados and his History of 
Louis XI.'^ we find a note dropped at his house 
by Voltaire en passant^ written evidently in a 
fit of enthusiasm 

J'en al lu eent oinquania pages; mais il fant 
aortir TOur souper. Jo in'arr6te A ces mots : Lo bravo 
Huniaoe Corvin, somomme la terreur tka Turca^ avait 
et6 lo defensour do la Hongrie, dont Ladislas nVont 4to 
quo le roi.** 

Courage I il n'appartient qa*aiuc philosophcs d'^riro 
rhistoire. En vous rcmerciant bien tendremont, Mon- 
sieur, d'un present qui m'est bien cher, et qui mo le sorait 
quand memo vous no me le series pas. Jo passe A votre 
porte pour vous dire combien jo vous aime, combien jo 
vous estimo, et A quel point je vous suis oblige ; ct jo 
vous I'ucris dans la crainte do no pas vous trouver. Bon 
soir SdUuate,** 

The historian of the " grand sUcle ” of Louis 
Quatorze and of Charles Oouzc could afford to 
be generous in his criticism of this presenhition 
copy ; none the less so, perhaps, as the two were 
never upon very intimate terms of friendship. 
M. St. Heuve amuses us with pamllel passages 
from this same Life of Louis XI.” and tlie 
voluminous work upon die same subject by 
L’AbbS le Grande, in which not only the same 
general sentiments, but the precise expressions, 
occur, in reference especially to the character 
of Charles VII., and the state of France under 
his reign ; but these are tame beside the pla- 
giarisms of Henri Beyle, alias M. Steudthel, 
the pseudonyme under which Beyle wrote 
most of his musical criticisms and biographies. 
Bombet was, however, another " nom de plumed* 


assumed as a'dis^ise by the author of ^^Ikttres 
mr HaydUf* which prove to be little more 
than translations of a w'ork by an Italian, 
Carpani, slightly transposed and arranged so 
as to make it difficult to compare the texts. 
Carpani has twelve letters ; Bombet (Boyle) 
twenty-two, resulting from the cutting in two 
and entire remodelling of most of the originals. 
An accidental note, however, occurs in the 
work, which alludes to the suppression of re- 
petitions, “ which occur without nunlber in the 
original letters/* and this little hole-and-corner 
acknowledgment is all that is made to the real 
author. Wts must not be too hard upon poor 
Beyle : such things are not without a parallel 
ill tlfb literature of our own country. The 
Life of Mozart ” is given as a translation. 
The fear of ridicule seems to be the motive 
assigned for the singular fancy of M. Beyle for 
writing under the variety of assumed names 
ad.optcd by him. He piqued himsdf on being 
an amateur, and he criticised artists, poets, 
paintere, musicians, and historians; pitted ttacine 
against Shakspcarc ; and drew up two several 
armies, the chmiqm ” and “ romantique/* in 
battle array against each other — England, 
Germany, Spain, Italy, the four corps of the 
aimy on the left of tlie stniam of public admi- 
ration, with the classics ranged on the right. 

But Beyle has another character to be 
criticised than that of critic — ‘‘ La Chartreuse 
de Pai'me/* ^^Mtmoires d'un Touriste/* and his 
other fwuvelles/* place him among the ro- 
mance writers. Here M. Balzac assigns him 
a first rank : M. St. Beuve disputes the point. 

We shall proceed to notice in detail the other 
French works which merit that distinction. 


v^moifeTd^AleS/ Dtmas. 2idme Serie. Vols. VII. and VIII. 


M. Dumas continues to pour forth his Memoirs 
in an apparently inexhaustible stream. He 
has now aivived at the year 1832 ; and as the 
events described become more recent, so does 
he elaborate his details, not only as to the events 
themselves, but with regard to the birth, pa- 
rentage, education, find career of every one^ in 
the remotest de^ee connected with any thing 
that happens t(Aim. 

For instance, in the seventh volume we have 
a history of a bal masque given by M. Dumas 
to the artist-world of Paris. For this ball, 
eight of die most celebrated painters of the 
time offered their services to decorate some 
unfurnished rooms lent him for the occasion. 
He interrupts the narrative to give a highly- 
finished memoir of four of these painters— 
Alfred and Tony Johannot, Clemen^ Bou- 
langer, and GrtndvUle — ^who died young, and 


in the height of their fame and popularity. The 
account of the preparations, artistic and other- 
wise, for the ball, is amusing, though rather 
long. The supper has a chapter to itself; for 
M. Dumas, who never does any thing in an ^ 
easy way where a difficult one cs^ be found,!^ 
chose to bo bis own purveyor, and witlf four 
or five companions set off for the forest of 
Ferte Vidame to shoot a stock of provisions. 
The sportsmen, among them, killed nine roe- 
deer and three hares, of which, says our 
author, “I shot two hares and five rocs.” 
On returning to Paris, however, it seems to 
have struck him that there might be a suspi- 
cion of monotony in a repast composed exclu- 
sively of four-legged animals from the forest 
of Fert4 Vidame, and he therefore entered 
into negotiations with Ghevet to furnish him 
with a gigantic fish,” and other comestibles, 
202 
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all to be paid for, not in coin, after the manner 
of the vulgar, but picturesquely in hares and 
roe-deer, the victims of his unerring aim. 

The ball, of course, goes off” with immense 
success. It lasted far into the next day, and 
ended in a monstre galop, at nine o’clock in the 
morning, from the Rue dcs Trois Freres, "the 
head of the said monster reaching the Boule- 
vards, while the last joints of the tail were 
still undulating in the street.” The rest of the 
volume contains a sketch of a play by Scribe, 
and an account (out of chronological order) of 
the examination of seveml dramatic authors 
before the Commission appointed to prepare 
the laws for theatres, and the regulations of 
dramatic censure. Scribe, Emile Souvestre, 
Victor Hugo, and Dumas, all differed more or 
less as to toe question of leaving theatres un- 
shackled by restrictions; and the discussion, 
which is a little lengthy, is not a little dull. ^ 

^ In the eighth volume there is a description 
of the causes that ultimately led to M. Dumas’ 
fighting a duel with a brother author, M. 
Gaillardot. We give an abridged version of 
the affair, which occupies in the original about 
a hundred aild fifty pages. 

M. Gaillardet was the author of a piece 
called " La Tour do Nesle,” of which he gave 
the manuscript to Harel, the manager of the 
** Porte St. Martin;” but though the piece 
had " got some ideas in it,” it was not suited 
to the stage ; and after being handed over to 
Janin, who re-wrote it, improved it, but did 
not make it the drama that Harel wanted, it 
was brought to Dumas, who, by the way, was 
just recoycTing from a severe attack of cho- 
lera. Diimas read it, found that Janin had 
given up all interest in it, though he had, wiUi 
M. Gaillardet’s consent, been made partner and 
sharer of the profits, promised to take the play 
in hand, and, at the same time, to reinstate 
M. Gaillardet in his position of sole author, 
desiring himself to keep a stnet incognito, 
reserving, however, the right to publish the 
piece in his “ CEiivres Completes ” at a future 
period. All this being arranged between 
tDumas and H^gl, the former writes a rather 
fgranjliose wtert to MaJIaillai'diit, presenting 
'hiifi with the " touches he had had the plea- 
sure of making to the work.” To this M. 
Gaillardet returned an indignant answer, say- 
ing he neither desired nor would consent to 
have any assistant in Im drama of the Tour 
de Nosle.” Hereupon great consternation, 
but the play is put into rehearsal notwithstand- 
ing ; and after a violent scene between the two 
authora, an arrangonicnt is made that it is to 
be played and printed with the name of M. 
Gaillardet only, but that the name is to be 
followed by stars, showing that some one else 
had had u hand in it. 


The piece is played, and creates a furore : 
and the name of M. Frederic Gaillardet is pro- 
claimed in thetfnidst of enthusiastic applause. 

" I returned home,” syrs Dumas, " without 
one feeling of regret. The next day several 
of the friends who knew tlie share 1 had in 
the success of the ^ Tour de Nesle,’ came to 
congratulate me. Among them was Collin.” 

** Do you know what Hard lias done "C said he. 

What he lias done?*' 

“ About the play-bill T 

No.” 

Instead of proceeding mathematically from the 
known to the unuiown, he has proceeded from the un- 
known to the known.'* 

“ I don't understand — 

Why, instead of putting Messrs. Gaillardet and^^^, 
ho has put Messrs. and Gaillardet.” 

** The wretch !” cried I ; “ho is going to drag me 
into a fresh quarrd with M. Gaillardet ; and the worst 
of it is, that this time M. Gaillardet is right.” 

Then follows a long account of M. Goillai*- 
det’s indignation, which results in a law-suit 
and a duel. The law-suit is gained by Guil- 
lardot ; the duel is as follows : — 

An article in the " Musee dcs Families ” 
spoke of the " Tour de Nesle ” as M. Gaillar- 
det’s best work. Accordingly, Dumas " finds 
himself insulted,” and sends his second, or 
rather, according to French usages, his seconds, 
to Gaillardet, and a rencontre is fixed for the 
17th of October, 1834. 

But here is a difficulty — Dumas objects to 
pistols. Perhaps he is merciful, and fears his 
unerring aim.” He would like a duel with 
swords. Give them two crowquills, and h;t 
them fight it out. No; Gaillardet has a 
penchant in favour of pistols. He docs not, 
like Dumas, " shudder at the weapon, and 
think brutal ope, only fit for a robber,” 
but he insists On his rig)it to sfibstitute it for 
the sword; aid Dumas, wlio, however, at 
that epoch was a remarkably good pistol-shot, 
accepted tlie proposition.” 

Now, when an Englishman is called upon 
to figlit a duel, he generally makes his will 
the night before, gpes to bed, and sets his 
alarum, that he may be sure to wake in due 
time in the morning ; but this would be taking 
the thing in a much too mgtter-of-fact way for 
M. Dumas. He must needs invite the seconds 
of M. Gaillardet to sec him sl^oot at a pistol- 
gallery ; where, he says, he shot an inch above, 
below, to the right and to the left, of the mark 
with the first four balls, and witli the fifth 
broke the figure that served as a mark in 
pieces. 

The seconds looked at each other ! One of my rules 
was neither to fence nor shoot before any one. 1 made 
this exception in their favour. 

Tlie rendezvous was for noon at S. MandA I went 
home it take measures with regard to my son and 
daughter, iu case of my death. AS to my mother, I left 
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afiout twenty Ictten, dated from different towne in Italy. 
If 1 wero killed I provide that she should reoeire them 
from timo to time, so that the truth might bo conceal^ 
from her. • 


So, having composed this impromptu edition 
of Impressions de Voyages,” M. Dumas 
goes to bed, and notwithstanding his objec- 
tion to pistols, we are bound to believe that he 
goes to sleep. Breakfast is ordered at the 
Cafe dcs Vari<?tes. He takes some swords 
with him, in case, as he fondly hopes, the objec- 
tionable pistols may be superseded. Here is 
a truly Dumasian bit. 


Oil the stairs 1 met Florcstan Bonnairc. 
album in his hand. 

“ Hallo,'* said he, ** arc you SRiino: out ?'* 
“ Yes." 


He had an 


“ Arc you in a hurry?'* 

“Why?" 

Because, if not, I should ask you to go back and 
write some verses in my album." 

“ Very well ; tako the album up stairs, and when I 
como back I will write a scene for you from ‘ Cliristiuc * 
or * Charles VII.' " 

“ Can’t you do it now ?" 

“ No, I really can't." 

“ Nonsense." 

“ Upon my word, I can't. I am in a hurry, and can- 
not afford to bo late." 

“ Where are yon going?" 

“ I'o fight Gaillardct." 

“ Bah!" 

“ Better late than never.** 

Oh then, I really must beg of you, my dear I'riond, 
to write my verses now.** g 
“ And why, may I ask Tm 
“ ■ ' to be killed, it would bo 


i the last lines you will 


“ Because if you are 
so valuable for my wife to pob^( 
have written.** * 

“ You are riglit. I forgot that. I would not for the 
world deprive Madame Bonnairb of such a chance." 

We went up stairs— 1 wrote a few lines in the album 
— Bonnaire went away enchanted. 


M. Gaillardct, like a wi:^ man, arrived on 
the ground dressed all in blftck; but, like 
a foolisli Frenchman, he had put some cotton in 
)iis cars ! M. Dumas resolved to— am at the 


colton, 

Bixio the surgeon begged him to kill his 
adversary if possible, because he had heard 
that a man, mortally wounded by a bullet, 
always turned round before falling, and he 
w'anted to know if it was true. 

Once more the Blonds of M. Dumas cn- 
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deavour to dissuade M. Gaillardct from a 
duel with “ the brutal weapon, the pistol,” but 
he is resolute. Then they propose to toss a 
five-franc piece, and regulate the ekoice^ of 
arms by lot, hut the ndvoi’se seconds reject 
this. Dumas diwircs that a statement to that 
effect may be drawn uj). It is done, and 
there is nothing left for it but to fight. M. 
Dumas again interfc'rc»s to settle tlic con- 
ditions of the combat.” He is told that he 
has nothing to do with it ; it is the seconds’ 
affair. 

At last every preliminary is nriiinged, and 
the men are put up.” M. Gaillardct fires 
at M. Dumas, who walks lowanls him a 
littlc^out of the straight line.” 

^ i dill not even hear the whistling of the ball. 

* 1 turned to my friends, and bowed to tliciii to show no 
harm was done. 

1 would have walked on the eight or nine steps I had 
a right to go forward, hut my conscience told me 1 ougliL 
to fire from the place at which I had been liredupon.* 
1 therefore raisctl my pistol, and looked for the piece of 
cotton in M. Gaillardet's car. 

It could not he seen. M. Dnmas fired at 
hazard. M. Gaillardct threw his head back — 
and — was not hurt. Another statement is 
drawn up to the effect that the two authors 
having fired at one another without any harm 
being done, the seconds thought they had 
better not go on, for fear they might liurt each 
other. 

Bixio was disappointed, hut in 1848 he was 
wounded mortiilly himself: he made three 
turns and fell. “ One does turn round,” said 
he, and died. 

On reading M. Dumas’ account of his hos- 
tile rencontre, we come to this conclusion, that 
it would have bccif in better taste if lie had not 
shown off his shooting at a mark to his adver- 
sary’s seconds, before he had proved what he 
could do against a living adveraary^ and 
that though an Englishman may not, for many 
reasons, be more anxious to fightp,a duel than 
was M. Alexandre Dumas, y^ thaj^ if obliged 
to do so, he would perforin iinm an^ bo& Jess 
than the witty and agrecgiS£authq|^7 
Memoirs beforo us. , 


CharUs Quintf son Abdication^ son s^onr, et sa moi't an Monastevve da Ymfc. PiK'Mj 
Miqnet, Membre d’ Academic Frangaise. 

The abdication of Charles Quint sent a thrill Catholic faith ; Catholics found a reason in the 
of wonder and amazement through Christen- impatient ambition of his son Philip, to ascend 
dom. His enemy. Pope Paul, pronounced the imperial throne ; but the motive assigned by 
him as ayant perdu I’esprit,” and atteint de none of them was found adequate, and for cen- 
la m^me folie que sa mire.” Protestants inter- tiirics posterity has remained in doubt. In later 
preted it into an act of despair, brought on by years the problem had become less interesting, 
the misfortunes sequent upon his attempts to re- and we have been content with the statements 
establisli throughout his empire theqnity of the of Sandoval and Robertson, now proved to be| 
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in many instances^ utterly erroneous. Hidden 
documents of undoubted authenticity have re- 
cently been brought to light. The manuscript 
of Don Tomas Gonzalesi contains the re- 
sult of researches among the political records 
of Spain, entrusted to his care for arrangement 
by Ferdinand YII. It was bequeathed by the 
author to bis brother, Don Manuel Gonzales, 
and purchased of him by the French Govern- 
ment, under the ministry of Guizot, in April 
1844. This manuscript has already formed the 
basis of two modem works. In England 
its contents have been popularized* through 
the medium of the charming little work 
by Stirling, Cloister life of the Emperor 
Charles k.;’’ and in France a volume has 
been prepared for the press by M. Pichot, 
entitled, Charles Quinty chronique de sa vie 
intirimre, et de sa vie politique^ de son ahdica- 
tion^ et de sa retraite dans le cloitre de YusteP 

A still more valuable collection of papers 
upon the same subject has been since aaded 
by M. Gichard, record-keeper of the kingdom 
of Belgium. This consists of a compendium of 
tacts ^eaned from MSS. in the vast dcp6t of 
Simancas, where he has been permitted to 
copy. The first volume of this rich collection 
contains 237 documents, whereof the earliest is 
a letter from Laredo, September 29th, 1556, 
the day after the landing of Charles in Spain, 
and the latest, a letter from Quixada addressed, 
to Philip, 13th December 1558, — little less 
than four months after his death. Among other 
valuable contents of this volume are entire 
letters from the Emperor, from Quixada the 
governor of his household, from Gastelio his 
secretary, and Mathys his physician } of which 
letters Gonzales had oftentimes given only a 
general synopsis or extracts. 

This new material M. Mignet has made the 
basis of his work. His object has been to 
prove, from these authentic sources, that the 
idea of abdication had been present to the mind 
of the Emperor long before its execution } that 
it was a step carefiuly considered, deliberately 
arKMwd, and<|^ntimes deferred; that it had 
^pcipS^herishaulesire of his heart when at 
me g yw Bii t If dSP^loiy, even prior to the 
death of the ^Empress, to whom he was de- 
votedly attached; that it was accomplished 
when in the full possession of all his mental 
faculties; that, contrary to the accepted belief 
suggested by Robertson and Sandovm, he con- 
tinued in his retirement to muntain the state 
suitable to a monarch — ^to take not onty a 
deep interest, but an active part in the aimirs 
of the empire ; that he guidm his son by his 
counsels, and kept up an active interchange of 
communion with the ruling powers of other 
nations; that ^^malgre son extreme devotion, 
le chr^tien fervent ne cessa point d’y £tre un 


politique resolu;’’ that his abdication never 
was regretted; that the chagrin and disap- 
pointment felt4)y him at the undignified result 
of the struggle between Pope Paul IV. and 
his son Phiup, was the final cause of the illness 
that terminated his life; and that its close was 
comme elle ifetoit passeS, dmpUmentf avec 
me noble piite et une grandeur natureUe*^ 
It is a detailed description of his life in the 
monastery, an analysis of his character, and a 
general history of the times, as regarded from 
the quiet seclusion of a cloister by the ** pro- 
foundest mind and greatest politician of the 
age.'' 

^ Among the papers and letters now first pub« 
lished are many of very considerable interest. 
It would, however, be impossible to follow 
consecutively even the leading events chro- 
nicled in this voluminous narrative: it is 
only here and there that we can extract frag- 
ments of the proofs adduced on the various 
points M. Mignet has undertaken to establish. 
Those who have read Stirling's Cloister Life" 
are already familiar with a considerable portion 
of the details concerning the convent at Yuste. 

Luis Mendez Quixada, seigneur de Villa- 
garcia, who had risen gradually in the service 
of Charles from a page to the dimity of 

f overnor of the houschend, was placed at the 
cad of the band q^followers who accom- 
panied him to YusOMumbering in all 150, 
one-third of whom i^re designed to continue 
with him as companions in his retirement. He 
held the post of honour nearest to the person of 
the Emperor; became the h^ of the little 
colony at Yuste; and, in his united character of 
a strict household governor and an old soldier, 
preserved amongst them at the same time the 
etiquette of a court and the strict discipline of 
an army. Charles tarried three months on his 
road at Xarandilla, during which time Qui- 
xada was entrusted with the commission to pre- 
pare the monks at Yuste for the reception of 
the Emperor; a house, or rather palace, had 
been already built, in obedience to a secret 
order transmitted through Philip, in a letter 
dated 30th June 1553 (tnree years before his 
abdication): the letter, «..])rcservcd in his own 
handwriting, contains an order de faire batir 
sur le flanc du monastere de Yuste, une ha- 
bitation suffisante pour y viver avec le suite de 
serviteurs le plus indispensables a une per- 
sonne dans une condition particuli^re. 

Quixada was in despair on first seeing the 
spot chosen for his royal master's residence — 

1 tell you/* he says, ** writing to Vasques, Novem- 
ber 20tbi that more rain falls here in an hour than at 
Valladolid in a whole day. It is a damp situation ; 
there is always fog in the atmosphere, and snow upon 
the mountains. The people ox the village say the 
monaster]^' is even more damp; but even if it is only 
as much so,, his BIsjesty will sufihr. There seems very 
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little cultivated land, ana fewer orange and citron 
groves than they pretended.” After visiting the con- 
vent, Quixada maJLes a doleful picture of it, and adds 
that he does not think that the Bmperor will settle 
there when he baa seen it ” The situation,” says he, 

“ will not suit his Majesty, who needs cold in summer, 
and warmth in winter. Damp and cold are both evils 
most prejudicial to his health.” When they r^re^^ 
sented this to the Emperor, he relied calmlj, ** That 
he had always seen, in all parts of Spain, that in winter 
it was cold and rainy” — ^p. 167. 

At Xarandilla, as at other resting-places on 
the road, Charles entertained visitors, and de- 
liberated upon divers family and state questions. 
In a conversation here with the old tutor of his 
son Philip, le Pere Francisco de Borja, You 
remember, ’’ said Charles to Father Francis, 
“ what 1 confided to you in 1S42, at Mon^on, 
when I announced to you my intention, which 
is now fulfilled.’’ “I remember well. Sire.” 
have confided it only to you and one other.” 

I feel all the honour of this confidence, which 
I have hitherto preserved as sacred; but I 
hope that now your Majesty will accord me 
permission to speak of it.” You can, now that 
the thing is done.” ** Your majesty will re- 
member, also, that at the same period I men- 
tioned the change of life towards which I felt dis- 
posed.” “ You are right; I remember it well.” 

We have both kept our word, and fulfilled our 
resolutions.”* 

Amongst other affairs of state that occupied 
his attention at Xarapdilla was a mediation 
between Eleanore, wife of Francis I., and her 
daughter, the infanta Donna Maria of Portugal: 
tliey had b(;cn separated since the marriage of 
the mother to Francis, and she was anxious to 
effect a meeting in Spain. The Infanbi, 
naturally reluctant to enter a country of which 
she had at one time the expectation of becoming 
queen by marriage with Philip, had refused ; 
and Charles was appealed to by Eleanore to 
exercise his influence with Jean III. of Portu- 

f al and his sister the Infanta. Lorenzo Perez 
e Savora was forthwith despatched to Xaran- 
dilla, and in his interview with the Emperor 
again allusion is made to the fact of the long- 
cherished scheme of abdication. 

Having arrived at Xarandilla, Jan. 14, 1 1557, Lorenzo 
Ferez presented hlmseHthe next da^, the 15th, before 
the Emperor, who i^cMved him graciously, and desired 
that he should not speak kneeling, or with his head 
uncovered. Jhe ambassador of John HI., in obedience 
to the orders of his royal master, left nothing unsaid to 
prove that the Infanta did not wish to leave Portugal 
without being married, and begged that he would ne- 
gotiate a marriage between her and the widowed king 


* This conversation, which is taken from Bibade- 
neyra's, ” Vida del Padre Francisco do Boija,” is also 
quoted by Stirling. 

t Stirling, upon the authority of **Merceres’ 
Chnmieai' places this interview Jan. 6, but gives no 
particulars of what transpired. M. Miguet takes it 
from an unpublished despatch of Lorenzos Perez, dated 
Jan. 16, 1557. ^ 


of the Romans, or the archduke Ferdinaud, his son. 
who loved the two dowager Queens of France and 
Hungary. The penetration of Charles had no difficulty 
in reading the motives of delay on the part of John. 
Rejecting the idea of the marriage of the Infanta with 
his brother Ferdinand, on account of his advanced 
age and numerous children, he admitted that his two 
nephews, the Archduke Ferdinand, or the Duke Phil- 
ibert Emmanuel de Savoie, could either of tbem very 
well marry the Infanta ; but although be was not ot- 
poaed to the marriage of his niece, he was pressing for 
her to come, claiming the right to enforce it in virtue 
of the peremptory clause in reference to this point 
which had been inserted in the marriago contract of 
Eleanore and Emmanuel the Great 

In this interview Charles spoke in perfect confidence 
to Lorenzo Perez of his new life— of the opinions he 
held of it — of the repose he enjoyed — of the motives 
that had induced him to try it — and of bis regret at not 
having earlier obeyed his inclination. 

The first thought of abdication had fixed itself in hie 
mind on his return from the expedition to but 

he was not then able to accomplish it, on account of the 
youth of his son. ” But,” added he, with deep sorrow 
and bitterness, ** I ought to have retired to a monastery 
after having terminated the war in Germany. In 
doing BO I should have had the advantage of not 
weakening my reputation, whereas now it has suffered 
from the events which have followed.” 

Upon the authority of Strada, it has been 
said that the Emperor regretted his abdication ; 
that in a conversation between the Cardinal 
Granvelle and King Philip, when the former, 
alluding to the fact of it being the anniversary 
of his fethcr’s abdication, Philip replied, It is 
also the anniversary of the day when he repented 
of it.” M. Mignet places beside this the 
details of the mission of Ruy Gomez from 
Philip to his father, to entreat him to resume 
the crown, and relieve him of the embarrass- 
ments occasioned by the war in Italy and the 
Low Countries, the failure of this mission, as 
far as concerned the abandonment of his self- 
chosen retreat, but its success so far as his 
expressed readiness, by any word or deed short 
of that, to aid his son in his difficulties. 

The fables that have gained credence cor - 
cerning the mock funeral obsequies, in which 
Charles is represented to have taken part, 
chanting his own requiem in company with 
the monks, laying himself in his coffin, and 
other like absurdities, are disproved from state- 
ments much more authentic than that well got 
up and highly varnished tale of an ailbnymous 
monk, upon which they rested. Quixada at- 
tended him up to the last moment of his life, 
and survived to mourn deeply his own personal 
loss by his death. The assertions contained'^ 
in his letters arc confirmed by another monk 
of Yuste, whose written testimony has been 
preserved among the Belgian records. 

In treating this much-disputed | point, M. 
Mignet, has adhered more closely to the 
text of Gonzales than Stirling, who has 
preferred to adopt the modified version of 
the story given by Siguenga, whereas Gonzales 
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condemns the whole narrative as an idle 
invention. The total absence of all allusion 
to the subject in the correspondence now 
brought to light tends to confirm the dis- 
credit cast upon the tale, unless the suggestion 
of Stirling, that it was a matter of too little im- 
portance to be noted by any of his attendant 
officei-s, be deemed a sufficient counterpoise to 
this negative evidence. Whether or not the 
superstition of the zealous Catholic amounted 
to such a pitch of blind enthusiasm as to 
induce this desire on his own part, or whether 
the sanction of the Church could be given to 
such an extraordinary transfer of its rites and 
ceremonies, the efficacy of which alone could 
rest in their proper application to the dead, 
seems an cxti'eruely doubtful matter, to say 
the least. A Protestant, like Stirling, viewing 
both services alike as meaningless supersti- 
tions, is perhaps scarcely so impartial a judge 
as one who can appreciate the full force of the 
distinction, as M. Mignet evidently does when 
he writes thus : — 

** How can the ceremony itself be admitted P The 
Catholic Church reserves it for the dead : it cannot 
apply to the living. Thus misapplied, it would justly 
lose its efficacy, and become a sort of profanation. 
The Church prays for those who cannot pray for them- 
selves. They offer on their behalf the sacrifice of the 
mass, in which henceforth they are unable to take part. 
This pious and solemn act of accompaniment to the 
passage of the soul from mortality to immortality 
has neither grandeur or merit unless real. The Church 
had been most blameable to have granted to the whim 
of a living person that which is consecrated to the 
spiritual benefit of the dead. Charles, besides, well 
knew that it was a higher privilege to pray for himself 
than to be prayed for by others — to partake himself of 
the Eucharist than simply to be associated with its 
commemoration in this act of the Church. He had 
done this but a fortnight before, and would yet again. 
Tiie rest of the ceremony is but a supplement, the 
supreme and infallible prayer of the Church for those 
•who, having left this world, cannot themselves any 
longer repent of evil, do good actions, perfect their 
own souls, nor change or affect their own final doom.’' 

Agaiuit this may be cited the example of 
Cardinal Erard de la Marck, Bishop of Liege, 
and Charles’s ambassador to the 1)iet during 
his election to the imperial throne. For many 
years this prelate is said to have annually re- 
hearsed his obsequies, and followed his own 
coffin toiithe stately tomb which he had reared 
in the cathedral at Liege.* On the tomb were 


* Am. de le Hounaye, Memoires Historiques.” 


the words Erardus a Marka, Mortem 

IIABKNS PR(E Ocuns VIVBNS POSUIT. 

From the letters of Quixada the true account 
of the death-bca of Charles has been obtained 
by M. Mignet, and will form our closing 
extract. 

About two o'clock in the morning, Wednesday, Sept. 
21, the Emperor felt that his strength was exhausted — 
that, in fact, he was dying. Feeling bis own pulse, he 
moved his head as if to say, ** All b over.” He then 
asked the monks to repeat the litanies and prayers for 
the dying, and Quixada to light the consecrated tapers. 
He took from the archbishop Hie crucifix which had 
been used by the Empress in her dying moments, car- 
ried it to his lips, and pressed it twice to his breast. 
Then, having the consecrated taper in his right hand, 
supported by Quixada, and pointing with bis loft to- 
wards the crucifix which the archbishop had taken 
back, and now held before him, he said, *' (Test le mo^ 
merit*' Shortly afterwards he pronounced the name 
of Jesus, and expired, after heaving two or three sighs. 
" Thus terminated (Wrote Quixada in his grief and en- 
thusiasin) the greatest man that has been, or ever will 
her 

Charles had been nurtured in poverty, in com- 
parative obscurity, and by the hands of strangers. 
In the lonely solitudes of the great palace at 
Brussels he had been trained in lessons of eco- 
nomy, and forcibly compelled to practise self- 
denial. At fifieen, tbe burthens of State affairs 
were laid heavily upon his shoulders by his 
tutor, dc Chi^vres, as discipline for his mind ; 
Sind in these restraints, combining with the in- 
fluence of the mingled blood of Arragon, 
Castile, Austria, and Burgundy, that flowed 
in his veins, lay the elements of his future 
greatness and weakness. The policy and craft 
of Ferdinand the Catholic, the nobility of 
Isabella of Castile, the melancholy of Joanna, 
the chivalry and enterprise of Charles the 
Bold, the taste for the arts and sciences of 
Maximilian, had each their representative in 
the composition of his mind: tlie severity of 
his education in some degree may account 
for the sensualities which developed themselves 
in him when free from control ; and the early 
cares of State that were imposed upon his 
youth may go far to explain the longing for 
quiet that took possession of his mind, even 
when at the very zenith of his power. 

These points, however, M. Mignet does not 
dwell upon in the work^Hch is devoted to 
the later years of his life, and is undoubtedly 
the most complete epitome of that interesting 
period of histoir, and the best solution of a 
curious historical problem that we possess. 


Philippe Cospeau: sa Vieet see (Eworee. Par C. L. Livbt. Alvaros fils. Rue de la Lunc 24a. 

Some achieve greatness, and some have delivered the funeral oration over the dead 
greatness thnist upon ^em.” Philippe Cos- body of the ^cat Henri IV. ; but when this is 
Peau, despite all the eflbrts of his biographer, said, all is said. For if to be possessed of good 
must take his place in the second class. He natural palts, to make the most of a careful 
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education, to fill a Professor’s chair at tho 
rJnivci'sity, obUiiii, first a moderate Bishop- 
ric, then a rich one, as much Ijy favour of the 
Minister of the day, sis by liis own merits, — if 
such be materials to warrant a special bio- 
f^raphy, the lit«?rary community would quickly 
ho overwhelmed by productions of this kind. 
That M. Livet is conscious of a dearth of 
matter appears from his occupying tabout an 
eighth of his little lirochure with an elaborate 
dissertation on the qm^stion whether the final 
letter of his hero’s name sliould be an n or 
a tt,— a difficulty wliich he investigates witli a 
degree of energy and acumen to be compared 
only to that which distinguished the memorable 
controversy of the homo-ousion and homoioii- 
sion, where one half the world was in arms 
against the other upon the insertion or omission 
of an t. Again, fully anotlier eighth is de- 
voted to extracts from the funeral oration, 
which is given in extemo as an Appendix. 
The administi'ation of his two sees, Nantes 
and Lisieux, present no very remarkable fea- 
ture. He owed liis appointment to the foimer 
to the self-denying friendship of one Philippe 
Thibaud, who, having been nominated to the 
Bishopric, declined the honourable post, and 
obtained it for Cospeaii, by exerting his influ- 
ence for the purpose with Marie de Medicis. 
The only notable incident that occurred during 
his tenure of this sec was the attack upon 
Nantes by the Huguenots under the Prince de 
Soubise. Tlie city was reduced to great dis- 
tress, when Henry, at the head of his ever- 
victorious troops, inarched to its relief, com- 
pelled the Prince to seek safety in flight, and 
took seven hundred prisoners, who were con- 
demned, some to death, and some to the galleys. 
Cospeau is represented as pereuading them to 
abjure ihe Calvinistic heresy; after which he 
[irocured their pai'don. The King, in his order 
for their release, speaks of them as voloniaire~ 
meiit convm'tix ; but the justice of this descrip- 
tion may fairly be doubted, seeing that dcatli 
or tlie galleys were the alternative. Shortly 
after this wc And him engaged in tlie good 
work of endeavouring to bring back the con- 
vents, many of whidi were in a state of sad 
disorder, to the sffliffirity required by their 
original institution. In alliance with the P^rc 
Joseph, a zealous reformer of their abuses, he 
earnestly represented to the nuns the sins to 
which they exposed themselves by their luxury 
of living and dress, by their readiness to 
welcome visitors, and their eagerness in re- 
ceiving and making presents. In the presecu- 
tioii of liis purpose, he paid frequent visits 
himself to the convents, where, if wc rightly 
understand the hint of a contemporary writer, 
the fair inmates did their best to convert the 
Bishop to their fagon d’agir. But,| happily, 


II n*avalt pas seulemcnt la pudsnr pour soi-mOmo mail 
cncoro il la communiquait auz porsonnes qui I'appro- 
chaient ; ct il a souvent change Ics flamincs uo Babylone 
cn colics de Jerusalem, Taniour profane cu im amour 
sacre ! 

The gay Marquise de Rambouillet, in whoso 
house he frequently resided, having been the 
tutor of her sou, and a great favourite with the 
Marquis, resolved, on some occasion of frolic, 
to put his reputation in this respect to the 
test. In tho middle of the groimds of the 
chateau there was a circle of rocks, surrounded 
by a grove of trees, which formed a very plea- 
sant plaoe of promenade. Thither the Marquise 
one day invited him to accompany her. He of 
course assented, and they proceeded to take a 
stroll through the umbrageous grove. ^ On ap- 
proaching uie rocks near enough to 'catch a 
glimpse of them through the foliage, the good 
Bishop fancied he descried a considerable num- 
ber of the fair sex, habited “cn nymphos.” 
The Marchioness at flrst affected not to perceive 
this phenomenon ; but, on advancing farther, 
there could bo no question as to the fact. There 
stood Madame de Rambouillet, with all the 
ladies of the household, truly and unmistake- 
ably in the costume of nymphs, scattered here 
and there, or gatliered in groups, on the rocks, 
in most graceful and fascinating attitudes, pre- 
senting a spectacle rarely witnessed by mortal 
of any rank or quality, to say notliing of a 
Bishop. The chronicler, Tallcmant, wno re- 
lates this piquant incident, concludes by quaintly 
informing us that 

bonbomme en fut si ebarme, quo depnis, il ne voyait 
jamais la Marqmso sans lui parler des roebers de Ram- 
bouillot. 

Fliilippc Cospeau was in high favour with 
Richelieu, who promoted him from the see of 
Nautes to that of Lisieux. In gratitude for this he 
was ever ready to promote the Cardinal’s policy, 
and to manifest a wish to serve him in every 
other way. We have a curious example in 
the Cardinal’s own Memoirs, where he relates 
that Cospeau proposed to him to effect the 
conversion of the Marshal do Turenne, and 
give him, Richelieu, the credit of it! The 
flivourite of Richelieu and of Anne of Austria 
could not fail to be installed in the good graces 
of Louis XIII. Courtly smiles had their at- 
tractions even for Cospeau, and during eight 
years lie basked in tliem, apparently whdly 
oblivious of his dioepe. His biographer at- 
tempts to palliate this dereliction of duty, by 
supposing that the absence of the Bishop was 
supplied hy the active correspondence he carried 
on ; and that he thus administered the affi^ of 
his Bishopric as effectually as if he had personally 
superintended them. Unluckily, no trace what- 
ever exists of any such correspondence; and 
Monsieur Livet, therefore, coolly classes it 
among the numerous other documents dont 
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la negligence dcs contemporains ou Tincendio 
r^volutionnaire nous laissc ^ regretter la ^rtc.” 

On the death of the King and of Ricnelieu, 
Ills position at Court became insecure. As 
M. Livet slyly remarks — “ La Reiiie I’aimait, 
mais moins et autrement qu’elle n’aimait le 
Cardinal Mazarin This latter, in an affected 
zeal for the discipline of the Church, but, in 
trutli, jealous of Cospeau’s influence, issued an 
ordinance, a few months after the kin^s death, 
peremptorily requiring all absentee Bishops to 
repair at once to meir i*espectiye dioceses. 
Cospeau saw plainly enough that this general 
order was levelled specially against him. But 
there was no alternative; submit he must. 
Madame le Mattevillc, in her Memoim, gives 
the following account of his parting interview 
with the Queen, which lie pixibably sought in 
the faint hojie of obtaining a reprieve : — 

'^He paid a visit to the Queen one morning to tako 
leave of her. She was engaged at her toilet, and not 
knowing what to say in the embarrassment produced by 
the presence of the honkomme, she merely expressed a 
hope that he would remember her in his prayers. As for 
him, he uttered not a word, doubtlessly wishing her to 
nndtfstand, that though he obeyed the order, he was far 
from satisfied with it. I was present, and felt much com- 
miseration for the Queen and for him whom she drove 
away so gently. The Queen some little time afterwards 
said, in my hearing, to the Marquise do Maiguday, a 
friend of the Bishop, that she had been compelled by 
many considerations to dismiss him; but sho swore by 
tbe God she had just received (for she had just come back 
from the Holy Communion) that she had done so with 
the greatest pjiin, and regretted his loss as much as if he 
had been her natural father.” 

No sooner had he returned to his diocese, than 
ho put rigidly in force an order he had issued 
the year before for the residence of the clergy 
in their parishes ; probably to quiet his con- 
science, after a fashion, for his own laches in 
this particular. He suivivcd his arrival at 
Lisieux only three years, during wliich time he 
sedulously devoted himself to the duties of his 
high and responsible office. 

It remains only to refer briefly to the ora- 
tion he delivered on the occasion of the funenil 
of Henry IV. Containing, as it does, many 
passages of fervent eloquence and })athos, its 
gener^J tone is greatly overcharged. Not only 
does he make King Henry above all the heroes 
of antiquity in martial prowess, but, connecting 
it with the blessings he subsequently conferred 
upon France by msiintaining peace within and 
without, he does not hesitate to compare him 
with our Lord, who, after having by his irre- 
sistible power hurled the rebel angels to per- 
dition, laid aside his warlike glory, and came 
down from heaven to establish peace upon 
earth. He sums up thus : — 

A fin done quo Timage se rapportasse A son id^ la 
fignie d Bon prototype, le Hoi au rois des rois (!) la 
Sapience etenim a voida que bI notre Prince par la con- 


fession do Bes ennemis rnfme, s'etait rendn admirable en 
guerre, il ne lo fut pas moins en paiz. 

The renunciq/ion by the great Henry of the 
faith in which he was bred, and which he pi*o- 
fessed during the major part of his life, is the 
subject of unbound^ admiration and eulogy 
by the orator, and can'ies him into the worst of 
his extravagancies. When France was dis- 
tracted by two religions more opposite (as he 
says) than light and darkness,-— than Jesus 
Christ and Satan, — Henry brought all the 
power of his kingdom to bear upon those with 
whom, as his co-religionists, he had hitherto 
been allied. The siege and capture of Amiens 
was the final and fatal blow he dealt against 
his quondam brethren. The most furious 
hatreds (cxcbunis our orator), the most cruel 
evils that war ever inflicted, were at once ap- 
peased by the clemency and admirable govern- 
ment of the victor : all ill-will, all injuries, were 
wholly forgotten, and universal love and aflec- 
tion changed the names of King, subjects, and 
fellow-citizens, into those of fathci*, childi-cn, and 
hrothera. Then comes the climax of setting 
the creature above the Creator. The Deity, 
by his almighty power, reduced the jarring 
elements of nature to subjection, and united 
them in one hurmoiiioiis whole. But thou 
(suddenly ad<lressiiig the dead) hast con- 
trolled, instead of the air and tlio watem, the 
rage and madness of men ; thou hast calmed, 
instead of floods and tempests, the most furious 
passions of our souls.” Seasons, (continues 
the orator) “ages, the ever-moving elements, 
which, undergoing continual changes, remain 
firm and coiisliuit under the influence of an 
incomprehensible Providence, have caiis(;d all 
philosojihei'S, and all angels too, to adore the 
wonders of his greatness. But what is tlie 
fickleness of seasons, the disturbances of ages, 
the wan*ing of elements, in comparison with 
the inconstancy of licarts, tlie violence of 
passions, the impetuosity and fury of the 
anger and hatreds of so many princes and 
people, apj^ased and brought under subjection 
to the divine laws by the instrumentality of 
this great King !” 

Again: — 

Having sucked in error wltlrliis nurse*s milk, and 
passed the greater portion of his life amidst tho darkness 
of Calvinism, bo so completely shook i|. oif, that not tho 
smallest appearance of it remained with him. But iii what 
rank sliall wo place his having carried the Holy Mass, by 
the mere authority of his name to the gates of Constanti- 
nople, and plants in the centre of Mabomedanism a 
college of those Fathers who bear by good title, and preach 
holily, the name of Jesus? Does not this oztraormuary 
power possessed by tho simple word of a prince draw us 
to the contemplation of the All-powerful, who, himself 
the Word, created all things by his word ? 

But even these extrava^ncies ore outdone 
in the pqssa^ wherein he describes the tortures 
inflicted on Itavaillac : — 
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The vengeaaee wkiicli the' people took upon this trai- 
tor, and the sacred rage wbi^ led them to throw them- 
selyes furiously on his diinointed and not only to 
tear it into a hundred thousand other pieces, but to 
devour his flesh all raw as it was, imposes silence on 
us ; for this single proof of hatred demonstrates more 
clearly than would all the speeches in the world, how 
much France mourns his loss, and how we all feel that 
the felon hand of this execrable wretch has robbed us 
of the most noble, the dearest, the sweetest, the most 
beloved King that ever held sway. Iron, sulphur, fire, 

C eers, — a thousand deaths accumulated in one, — the 
y_of the parricide torn into quarters, these quarters 
torn into thousands of other pieces, could not sa&fy ttio 


grief of the people. Their vengeance was equal to their 
love : this was without limits, that was the same. They, 
urged by on affection more than human, did that which 
cannibals do only in a spirit of barbarous and unnatural 
cruelty. 

Tliat the Parisian populace actually did de- 
vour the flesh of Rav^Iac we must not doubt 
in the face of such an authority. But that so 
horrible a deed should be adduced as an evi- 
dence of their love for their murdered King 
strikes us motionless. We can proceed no 
further. 


Mklf de la Bretonne. Par CitARLES»MoNSELET. Paris. Alvare 

Ip the sayings and doings of Bishop Cospeau per^erti eslfje ne dirai pas te plus codnu, fnaU 
are scarcely worthy of being made the subject le moins generalemmt oublie* But if R6tif 
of a special biography, what shall we say of were something worse than contemptible in his 
Rctif de la Bretonne, and the ineidents of his literary vagaries, he was entitled to an uiien- 
life ? The bishop was at least a man of high viable distinction in the realms of Venus. He 
attainments, held an eminent position in society, had scarcely attained his sixteenth year when 
and was of unblemished character. This Retif, he number^ no less than twelve mistresses, 
on the other hand, was, not to mince the and indited an amatory sonnet in celebration 
matter, an unmitigated scamp. A life of seventy- of their charms. His father, a herdsman at 
two ycara, terminating in 1806, exhibits little Sacy, near Auxerre, who had, in his innocence, 
else than successive scenes of reckless pro- imagined he could train his son to the same 
fligacy, with its attendant destitution and simple but honest occupation, greatly alarmed 
misery. He was endowed with what may be at the precocity of his amorous propensities, 
csalled a fertile genius, but of die most prurient proposed to introduce him into the parish 
(piality, which developed itself in some score church as one of the choir-boys ; but the 
of ch'amatic pieces, and about half-a-liundred voung scapegrace revolting against this project, 
other productions, the majority of them re- he procured him an apprenticeship with a 
markable for nothing but the contempt they printer at Auxerre. Retif was nothing loth to 
evinced for all authority, whether civil or reli- try liis fortune in a city, and gladly availed 
gious, their immorality, their obscenity, and himself of the opportunity. A marked pccu- 
tlie general coarseness of their tone and diction, liarity in his amours was, it seems, that his love 
Fortunately, they have now sunk, one and all, was more usually excited by pretty feet than by 
into the pit of oblivion, their shades only being pretty faces. A pretty foot, though accompanied 
evoked in the Catalogue raisonnie^^ which by the ugliest set of features, led him captive at 
Mons. Monselet has taken the trouble of con- once ; inasmuch that, as his biographer says, 
structing in an appendix. On the conclusion ** On pent dire qu^il a passi sa vie aux pieds 
of his task he takes a long breath, and, at tho des femmes^^ In illustration of this penchant 
same time, great credit to himself for having of our hero, we are told that one of his earliest 
brought this literary chaos into something liko cflusions, Le pied de Fauchettc^ histoirc inr 
order. Nms avons organise cc chaos, et teressante et morale,^* was inspired by the sight 
porte de noire mienx la liimihre dans les oeuvres of a delightful little foot, encased in a rosc- 
de Retif de hi Bretoj^J* Judging from what coloured slipper, at the corners of tj^e Rues 
appears, the less light thrown on them the Tiquetonne and Comtesse d* Artois, so minute 
better. In the " Paysan perverti,^' of which is the historian in this important episode of 
he gives a fifll analysis, and in which the abo- RetiPs life. Another instance occurr^ in con- 
minations above alluded to, are not quite so rife nection w'ith his apprenticeship at the printer’s, 
as usual, a vapid and silly story is relieved only where, instead of attending to his type, he set 
by its unbounded extravagancies. The bio- about courting his master’s wife \ and, as she 
grapher must be under some delusion when he had a pied dclicicux,” slipped his first hiUeU 
asserts that this work passed through forty-two doux into her shoe. Mons. Monselet seeks to 
editions in England ; since the best he can say justify R^tif’s predominant passion by citing the 
of it, in the preceding paragraph, is, that it has case of a gentleman in the Diable boiteux '* — 
not fallen to quite so low a depth of oblivion Passing, the other day, by the shop of a 
as the rest of Retifs lucubrations. De tons ladies’ shoemaker in the Rue d’ Alcala, he 
les romans de Ritif de la Bretonn% U Paysan stopped short at sight of a little slipper ; after 
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contemplating 'which witli the greatest atten- 
tion^ he addresstnl his companion with a be- 
wildered air — ‘ Ah, ray friend, there indeed is 
a slipper that captivates my imagination. What 
a darling (inignmi) foot that must be for which 
it was innde ! I take too much pleasure in 
looking cHt it : let us be off quickly, for there is 
danger in staying.’” The printer of Auxerre 
getting scent of Master lletif’s doings, gave 
him bis conge^ and away he Aveiit, *^pleure de 
tom h;s grmites de la viHe” to try his luck in 
Paris. There he was fortunate enough to ob- 
tain employment in the Royal printing esta- 
blishment, at tw'o and a-half francs a day. He 
bethought him of augmenting this modicum by 
taxing nis literaiy powers j but, on further '‘re- 
flection, determined to live ” first, and then 
to write. Or, tnvre pour luif e'etait aimer. 
With this view he betook himself to the “caves” 
of the Palais Royal, the resort of military 
l oystcrers, ladies of the coulisses, “ nymphs de 
eoraptoir,”(An^//rc,shop-girl8),efti/^e/itf«cnn9te. 
llis love-list here, made up of fair ones of all 
descriptions, including “ ww chapelet entier de 
rtligieuscsj' soon ran up to so unmanageable a 
number, that, to render them all honour due, he 
prepared a love-ealendar, assigning to each of 
his fair saints her particular day. Having 
thus happily disposed of three hundred and sixty- 
five, he found a surplus of sixty odd, still on his 
hands unprovided for. He was, for a time, some- 
what puzzled, Qiielles niches supplementaires 
qffrir a ces pich&iesses At length a happy 
thought struck him, and he solved the difficulty 
by sdding another Lais to each Sunday, and 
distiibuting the remaining half-dozen among as 
many festival-days. One fine morning, being 
probably satiated with the follies in which he 
had so long indulged, he took it into his head 
to marry, “ n’ayant rien de mieux a faire,” says 
Mons. Monselet. His firat wife was an Englbli 
adventuress, Henriette Kircher (we should be 
glad to know where he stumbled upon an 
Englishwoman with this name), who left him 
after a few months ^^devalisant le domicile 
conjugal pour aller mourir sur un grahat de 
PiccadiUyJ* His next essay was with one 
Agnes Lebegue, with whom he was in a state 
of continual waifare, to indemnify himself for 
which he followed his former “bonnes for- 
tunes,” and buried the cares of his home “now 
with Rosette, then with Appoline,” and with 
all the “petites leve-nez” of the millinery 
shops. 

Among his literary productions at this time 
was one with the subject of which he had 
made himself thoroughly acquainted, and 
which he may truly be said to have written 
con amore. This notable volume was entitled, 
“ Le PinographCf^ professing to set forth, with 
a view to their prevention, “fe« nuUheurs 


qu*occaswnne le puhlicisme des f&nvnmj' and 
announced as the ideas “ d^un honnMc-homme ” 
on a project for iJic rcglemcnt of that descrip-^ 
tion of ladies with whom he had made himself 
so intimate. In elaborately proclaiming all 
the secrets of the system, he may fairly be ac- 
cused of basely turning kingVevidonce; despite 
which, this expose had a greater vogue than any 
of his previous publications ; and an edition is 
said to have been printed in London, “ rhez 
Jean Nourse^ TAhrairej dam le Strand, 1709.” 
His biographer describes it as plan de 
legislation de Cythera; un code a V usage des 
Phrynes de ParisJ^ Another work of some- 
what similar character, “ Les Conte mpmuiines, 
ou, Aventures des plus jolis femmes de Vage 
jiresent” gained for him, w'e are told, no less a 
sum than 60,000f. He was all the rage for 
a time. “ Sam grammaire et sans ortho- 
graphe, il halant^a la vogue des savants et des 
beau esprits. Ce fat un spectacle unique,^" 
What a Triton among the minnows was this 
book-load of bad spelling and bad grammar is 
evident from the style in which Mons. Monselet 
introduces it to our notice. “ Je tons encore 
de cot b,, pour alleger noire hagage, uue vingt- 
aine de volumes qn^on retrnvvera an catalogue 
et reserrons notre examen pour les fameuses 
contemporainesj* Wo ara not informed of the 
mode in which he divested himself of his 
(K),000f., and became reduced to abject dis- 
tress ; but w’c find him, at the age of forty- 
three (perhaps hoping to reinstate liimself by 
sailing on another tack), writing “ Le Qucul- 
ragenaire ou Vage de reuoncer anx passions ;” 
though his biographer confesses that he was 
far mm carrying into practice the principles 
here propounded, but, on the contrary, never 
pursued his habitual course “ avec plus de 
jougue juvenile*^ He did not, so far as ap- 
pears, take any part in the Revolution, pro- 
bably from being prematurely worn out. In 
1794 he made a last but ineffectual effort to 
retrieve himself, by publishing a scries of vo- 
lumes, after the manner of Rousseau’s Con- 
fessions, ” entitled “Monsieur Nicholas,” 
wherein he details the most minute particulara 
of his life, and thinks important the world 
should not be left in igndi^ce of any one in- 
digestion by which he was ever afflicted. “ Ma 
pr^iere indigestion,^* he sayi^, “ date de 
Covrgis, pour avoir sottpi d'unc cuisse de lievre; 
la dmxilmef &c. &c. His teeth, he further in- 
forms us, grew black while he was “cn pension” 
with the Abb6 Thomas ! Then his coughs, 
colds, and fevers are drawn out in long array ; 
always ailing, more or less, fram Ins youth. 
This publication dragged its slow length along 
for three years, being frequently stopped for 
want of n^cans. On one of the latest of theire 
occasions he cuts short the book with, 

e- ♦ 
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Readers, I now deliver to you what I have pity overcomes every other feeling when we 

thus far written, that I may continue to exist read the words he adds, A quai tient ma vie ? 

yet a few days longer, ^ covnim^ V Anglais con- Je vfia^ique de chemises** Such was the end 
damnc vend son co'i'ps / ’ ’’ Whence did he of Retif de la Bi*ctonne. 

glean this (pieer piece of information ? But 


La Duchesse de Saint-Jvlien. Recit historique par Ic docteur F. D. Guerrazzi, traduit de 
ritalien pai* Ch. L. Livet. Paris. Alvaros fils, l^diteur. Rue de la Lunc, 24. 


The narrative befoi*e us, professes not to be a 
romance,«but an episode in the history of mo- 
dern Italy. The incidents, whether true or 
fictitious, are certainly striking; and though 
the tale involves both guilt and horror, the les* 
son it inculcates will not have been taught in 
vain, if it should haply arrest one sinner in his 
downward path. 

The scene opens at Florence, on the 1st No- 
vember 1637. Ferdinand II., of glorious me- 
mory, being then upon the throne of Tuscany. 

The Duke and Duchess of Saint- Julien, re- 
cently wedded, reside in the magnificent viUa 
Salviati, surrounded by all the luxuries and 
appliances that unbounded wealth can supply. 

Both are young and well favoured; the 
Duchess, indeed, is represented to have been 
singularly beautiful, and to have loved her 
spouse with the most ai'dent devotion. Un- 
happily there dwells, not far from the ducal 
palace, an aged man, one J ustin Canacci, a re- 
tired Florentine merchant, who, in the cold 
evening of his life, espoused a beautiful girl, 
named Catherine, whose bright blue eyes ancl 
golden hair captivate the Duke. They fur- 
tively carry on an intrigue, which the Duchess 
discovers. Whereupon she thus soliloquizes. 

THE FORTBAIT. 

» Mais quel cliarinc a done cette Catherine pour 
m'arracher le coeur de mon mari ! Fille du peuple, elle 

lie pent comprendre la noblesse des sentiments 

On la dit elevee dans la fango et il en doit dtre 

aiiisi ! — Mais peut-Ctro on me trompo Oui, 

oui, ce qui prAs d'ello diarino le Due, ce sont les impurcs 
voluptes, I'abandoii sans pudour, les gestes provocateurs, 
riiifamie habituello do ces feimnes-la. — Ah ! pourquoi la 
beaute qui devrait former riiuritage exclusif des anges, 
a-t-elle ete donnee en parlago a ces infames creatures ! 
— Mais est-elle done si belle? — Yoyons! La marquiso 
Cecilia m'en a procurer portrait : pauvro amie ! — .... 
Combien do reconnaljSSicc jc lui dois ! . . . . Yoyons ! 

Elle approche a la hate du balcoii, pour avoir plus de 
luiiiiere, uue ^ble sur laquelle est un miroir. Elle s'as- 
sied, dispose son voile et scs cheveux, adoucit scs regariis 
et s'etudio d ranicner sur scs levres lasercnite du sourire. 
Puis elle tiro de son seiii unc miniature d'un art ezquis, 
et la regarde avec uue expression quo la parole humaiiio 
est impuissante d rendre. 

Ce portrait reprdsentait unc jcune femme embellie par 
une opulente chevelure blonde, par la douceur do ses yeuz 
d*un suave azur ; son front blanc est si pur que Tango 
memo de Tinnocence pourrait la benir dans uii baiser. 
Le visage entier respirait un tel charme de pudeur, qu'oii 
so sentait plus prds do Tadorcr quo do Taiiner, coniine il 
arrive quand on regarde avec un vif sentiingnt do Tart les 
tableaux de Raphael. 


La terreur avalt trouble T dme do la pauvre duchesse, 
et avec Tame, le visage. Elle se sentait defaite et n'osait 
so regardcr do nouveau dans le miroir ; mais son destin le 
voulait, St elle so regarda. 

Cette autre dtait si fralchc, quand elle-memo ddjd 
allait se fanor ! 

Mais moi aussi j'ai 6te fraiche comine une flour, 
quand, viergp, enflanmiee d'amour, je m'abandennai dans 
tes bras ! Quel autre que toi m'a dessdchd les joues par 
T ardour de ses baisers ! si mon regard est dovonu Ian- 
guissant, d mon epoux, iTest-ce pas parce quo jo t'ai re- 
produit dans mon sein et t'ai donn6 le bonhour d'avoi'r un 
ills ? Le cocur d'uno femme, d'une dpousc dans la main 
d'un mari, e'est le papillou sous les doigts d'un enfant 
mediant qui lui arrachc tautot une aile, tautot Tautre, 
et puis le dechire et le foule aux pieds en riant. 

During one of their stolen interviews, the 
guilty pair are surprised by old Canacci, who, 
straggling with violent emotion, thus accosts 
his U*emming wife. 

THE BITTER BEPROACU. 

— Catherine, pourquoi as-tu souillo mes cheveuz 
blancs? Pourquoi tant to hater? Si tu avais attendu 
un peu, tu serais rest6e innocente, ctjemourrais en paix. 
— Maintenant jo descends au tombeau, desesp^re, mais 
sans haine eontre toi. Prends mon testament : je to laisso 
maitresse de toi, do tons mes biens. Puissc Dieu to par- 
donner comme je to pardonne, de toutes les forces de mon 
coBur ! — Et toi, quo jc n*ai connu quo par le d^sespoir que 
tu verses k cette domidro heure sur mon aine ; toi que 
j'ai vu a la lueur de la foudre, si tu Taimes toujours 
d'amour, si tu mo la rends heureuse, va, jc quitte la terre 
en tc pardonuant aussi. 

As he utters these last words his feet fail 
him : he falls at the feet of Catherine and ex- 
pires. He leaves a worthless son, Baccio, the 
offspring of a former marriage ; a drunkard, 
spendthrift, and a gambler ; who, having 
speedily dissipated his patrimony, becomes, in 
the hands of the enraged Duchess, a ready in- 
strument to wreak her revenge on the unfortu- 
nate Catherine. 

For this purpose, the Duchess aelects an 
evening when she is aware that her husband is 
at the house of her rival ; but in her carriage, 
masked, and at a little distance, awaits his de- 
parture. With Baccio and another attendant, 
Mai-goutte, she then makes her way to the 
sleeping-i'oom of Catherine. 

▲ wife's vengeance. 

La personae au masque de velours noir s'approcha de 
Catherine avec un r^ard de fancon ; elle la contempla, 
fixe et immobile ; puis elle tira tout k coup un large poi- 

g nard ; elle Teut frappee si Margoutte ne Tout rctenueen 
isant : 

— Non, donnons-lui Ic temps de se r^oncilier avec 
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Diea. — Fosant uno main snr Tepaule de Catherine, il 
l*a secoiia leg^ment, et continw: Faites Totre paiz 
avec DieUy les moments de votre vie sont comptds. 

Catherine se leva, so frottant les yeux, les ouvrant, les 
fermant avec uno etonnanto rapiditd: 6tait-ce une 
Incination? Mais Jerome, avcc une voix dont le calme 
cfiVayait, rcprit : 

— Avez-voufi compris? II tous rcsto cinq minutes & 
vivTC. 

— Finissons-en !— s'ecriait Ic masque noir en so d6mo- 
iiant pourse delivrer des mains de Margoutto. Finis- 
sons rn. — A Tonfer ! 

— Non ; donnons-lui lo temps do reciter son acte de 
contrition. Jjaissez-liii une chance d'aller en Paradis, 
Yotre Seigneurio sera sure de no pas la rencontrer dans 
I'autre monde. ^ 

^ Mais, ct pourquoi voulez-Tous mo tuer, seigneurs, 

je ne tous connais pas 

— Nous te connaissons. 

— Seigneurs, si vous voulez ma fortune, mos bijohx, 
tout ce qui ost dans la maison, prenez-le ; je ne in*cn 
plaindrai pas, je n'en diroi rieii d la justice, je yous lo jure 

par la mort de notre rddempteur 

— Nous lie sommes pas do Yolours. Bappclcz-Yous 
que deux des cinq minutes sont pass^es. 

— Mais pourquoi yous plonger les mains dans le sang 
d'uno pauvre femme qui ne yous connait pas, que yous no 
connaissez pas? N*aYCZ-Yous pas uno mere? uno 
femmo ? un fils ? Ne croyez-Yous pas en Dieu ? 

— Fensez d rogler vos comptes aYec lui ; pour nous, 
e'est notre affaire ; ct surtout rappelez-YOUS quo trois des 
cinq minutes sont dejd passces. 

— Mais je ne suis pas prepar^o Mais jo ne puis 

mourir ! Je no suis pas malade ! Je me sens plcine 

de Yio j'ai besoln do Yirre 

•— II faut mourir ! 

— Mourir ? C'est un mot, monrir ; mais yous n*ima- 
ginez pas, yous, la doulcur, I'cffroi d'uno scmblable mort ? 
Quand la Yio est consumde, quo toutes les illusions ^i la 
font bcllo sont tumboes, qu'on est rtoncili£ uyoc Dicu, 
Boutenu par un pretre saint, d^Yorc par la inaladle, on 

accepto la mort comme une necessity Mais je suis 

au printomps de ma Yio ; j’ai d peine trempd ines Ioytos 

dans I'existcnco Les flours de ma guirlando sont 

toutes fraichcs je crois en Dieu, je crois au bonheur, 
jo crois d Tamour; j'aime ct je suis aim^,— ct vous Youlez 
me tucr! jo suis lieureuse, entendez-Yous ? — heureuse 
ct YOUS Youlez mo tuer ! £n quoi yous ai-je- of- 
fenses ? 

— £n quoi tu m*as offcns6o ? cria la personno au 
masque de Yelours cn Varrachant aYec fureur de son Yi- 
sage. Je suis Ydronique Cybo, femmo du due de Saint 
JtUien. £t maintenant, peuz-tu demander si tu m’as 
offensee ? Baisso les yeux, impudente, et ne me regarde 
pas cn face. J’etais la mere des pauYres ; j'aimais a 
secourir les maJheureuses jeuues lilies, pour les sauYer du 
d^honneur ; — ^maintenant je chosse le mendiant aYec une 
inal^iction ; je me complais dans la honte des autres ; 
Je triompho dons les douleurs dSsosperees, et jc les irrite 
autant qqc jo peuz A qui la faute ? A toi? 

Autrefois, calmes ^ent mes pens^cs, tranquille mon 
sommeil ; maintenant, sur mon oreiller je trouYO I'insom- 
uio et Ic crime ; des fantomes de sang agitent mon cer- 
Yeau trouble ; ct d qui la faute, sinon d toi? J’aYais un 
amant, et jo ne I’ai plus ; un epouz chdri, et je no I’ai 
plus ; par toi, j'ai tout pe^u dans co monde ; par toi, je 
perdrai lo salut de mon dme ; pour toi, j’ai frappo jus- 
qu'au sang I'cnfant quo pendant neuf mois j’ai ports 
dans mon sein, que pendant dix-huit mois j'ai nourri do 
mon lait, mon fils unique, mon fils bicn-aimS, — et tu mo 
demandes si tu m'as offensSe ? et parce que tu es heu- 
rcuse. . . . tout mon malhcur . . . . , tu Yeux YiYre?— tu 
mourras, ma heureuso, et par ines mains, et d I'in- 
stant ! 

A la Yue de cotte forcenSe, le froid du couteau passa 
dans rdme de Catherine. Sen Yisage prit la cooleur de la 


mort, et, comprenant par instlnet que toute supplication 
serait inutile, elle se prostema, embrassant aYec de- 
sespoir les genouz dc Jerome, et s'Seriant : 

— SauYe-moi! aie nom du sang do Jesus crucifiS! — 
SauYe-moi ! memo aux condamnSs d mort pour d’horri- 
blps crimes, aux parricides ct autres qui font frSmir, on 

laisse lo temps de yIytc quand qnand — 

et id, avec ses deux mains ellc couvrait son visage rouge 

comme le feu Quand dies sont enceintes 

Et moi aiissi do lui j’ai une creature 

ici dans mon sein ct jo no le savais pas 

marls d une autro femmo pitiS ! pardon ! 

ma fauto enfin, e'est do I’amour ! 

Elle pleurait, la malheureuse, et embrassait les genonx 
de^ Margoutto d'uno maniere si touchaute, que^Margoutte 
Ini-meme sentit pour la premiere fois son estomac— je 
n’oso dire son cocur — Smu. II s*approdia dc roreille do 
la duchesBo et murmnra. 
i: — Comme ello est grossc 

— Raison de pins ; die mourra! 

— Vite, sauYons-nous ! cria cn so precipitant dans la 
ebambro un hommo enveloppS d'uii manteau 

— IjO guct approcho : je I’ai rcncontrS ici sur la placo 
des Anges, et j’accours d toutes jambes pour yous en 
avertir. 

— Lc gnet ! rSpota Margoutto, et cn se tournant vers 
lo nouveau venu, il lucha lc bras de la duchesse. 

La duchesse, so trouvant la main libre, baisso les yeux 
et Yoit le beau sdu blanc ct palpitant do Catherine a gc- 
noux. — Do tout le poids de sa personne, aveugle de fu- 
reur, die portcjin coup quiattdnt Catlicrino u la gorge, 
pSnbtre dans lc corps ct lui coupe la voix pour toujours. 

Ello sc relcva comme un ressort ; dio etendit les^nains, 
lamallieureuse ; elle cssaya do parlor ; sa bouclio n'avait 
plus do voix, mais des sanglots, et d cliaqne sanglot, 
des Hots do sang s'dchappaiont avec bruit do sa gorge 
dechir^c. 

Margoutte, d cet affreuz spectacle, cut do la pitid d sa 
maniere ; il tira un poigiiard et dit : 

— Maintenant il vaut micuz I’adiever ! 

Et il lui perya le cesur. 

The following day, the firet of the year 
1698, a grand gala is preparing at Court, pre- 
sents as usual are exchanged; the Duke re- 
ceives from his Duchess a chest, filled appa- 
rently with the finest linen and the costliest 
lace, beneath which, however, he finds, to his 
horror — the head of his murdered mistress ! 

From that hour he refuses to sec, or to bo 
reconciled to, his wife — ^his nature is altogether 
changed: he wanders for two years all over 
Europe, and then, haggard, broken-hearted, 
and emaciated, returns to his palace to die. 

The Duchess survives him more than lialf a 
century, during the whole of which time she 
passes Iierdaysin acts of penitence and contrition. 

Le pouple la rogarda comme une'sainte, et cetto opi- 
nion 60 confirma chaque jour d'avantago quand on vit 
tout brisc le pave de mahre ou, depuis ciequantc-quatre 
ans, dlo vonait s'agcnouillcr pour pleurcr son crime ; le 
bruit do sa p6nitence so ropandit, et Ton put voir un dou- 
loureux cilice qu'on rotira de ses flancs scolemcnt lo jour 
de sa mort. 

The story is powerfully and effectively told : 
the difierent scenes, as our readers will have 
perceived from the above specimens, are 
Bkctched with a masterly hand, and commen- 
dation is duo alike to the author and his trans- 
lator, the ]^*ity of whose language reminds ns 
forcibly of^alzac himself. 
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Memoins de BUhoqmt^ recueillk par un Bourgeois de Paris* Tome III. Paris : Librairo 

Nouvellei Boulevard des Italiens, 15. 


This, the third volume, completes the witty 
Memoirs of Bilboquct,’* by lar the pleasant- 
est and most amusing satire that has been per- 
petrated for some time. As we have ali'eady 
said, to enioy thoroughly the humour of this 
travestie the reader ought to be familiar with 
the original “ Memoirs of V&on,” now also 
completed. 

To no one writer does the merit attach of 
liaving produced the work before us. It is a 
joint ])roduction of the contributors to the 
ChaHvarif* though the original idea ema- 
nated, and the whole has been edited by, 
Edmond Texicr, the redacteur en chef of the 
above paper. 

The humour pervading every page of the 
first and second volumes does not in the legist 
flag in the third ; and after having perused it, 
we can well understand and participate in the 
intense admii ation Bilboquet elicited from the 
Parisians. The wit of the narrative consists, 
of course, in the extravagant way in which all 
the incidents of Vdron’s career, his vanity drid 
self-adulation, are paraphrased and burlesqued. 

Since the days of Macairc, never, perhaps, 
has there appeared on the soil of Prance so 
thorough a charlatan, so unmitigated a scamp, 
BO clever and barefaced a swindler, as Bilbo- 
quet. There is nothing of a speculative cha- 
racter that he docs not attempt, no project too 
vast, no scheme too chimerical for liim. Be- 
ardless of consequences to others, so long as 
e can see a prospect of advantage for himself, 
he flies at every game ; assumes any name or 
disguise that he thinks fit ; almost invariably 
succeeds for a time ; and, when he finds the tide 
setting against him, disappears, to rise again in 
another and a distant quarter. 

We select one of his numerous swindles. 
He has determined upon founding a gambling 
establishment at a watering-place, after the 
style of one of the numerous haunts of dissi- 
pation of that kind in Germany. 

He selects a wild spot on the borders of the 
Black Forest, to be called Les eaux de Mar^ 
Imgaff^ where htf^ves directions for the con- 
struction of a Kursaal, with all the concomi- 
tants of hotels, lodging-houses, baths, &c., of 
the most elegant and sumptuous character. . 

Faitos-moi," says ho, *‘des inaisons on acajou, on 
email, en porcelaine, on biscuit, en co quo vous voudrez. 
Seulcment qifcllcs soieut toutes doublccs en satin ou en 
velours blcu-de-ciel.” 

Having decided on the spot, and given these 
orders, the next step is to discover the mineral 
water ! 

After sinking wells, and boring in all direc- 
tions, he is un^le to discover any ^ring what- 


ever. This difficulty, which would have dis- 
concerted an ordinary mortal, is made nothing 
of by him. He has a tank dug, and agrees 
with a number of water-carriers to fill it every 
night from a spring two leagues ofl. 

J*inBtitue ainsi les cauz de Martingaf. Je puis y 
mettro tout ce que jo voudrai, du sol, du poivre, de la 
caniicllc, du girolle, etc. 

Then comes out a flaming prospectus, headed 
with a woodcut of a castle, on the front of 
which appears in large letters 

LK8 KAUX DB MARTlMaAF. 

» 

T/cfncaciti^ do cos eaux pour toutos Bortos de^aladies, 
moiiomanics, malaises intcrieurs et exteriours, vieiit 
d’i^ro uuiverBollomciit constates par toutos les academics 
do I'Europe, facultes, pharmacies, illustrations inedicales 
des quatro parties du mondo. 

ijCH caux niedicinalcs connuos jusqu*^ co jour ont la 
funcste habitiido d'cxhaler toutes surtos de parfuins assez , 
desagreablcs on sociuto. L'industrio de M. Domange 
pourrait, djusto titre, attaquer les susdits parfums cu 
contrcfa(;on. 

C'est riiydrogcno sulfureux, e'est rammoniaquo, lo 
chlorc, roouf pourri, la vioillo chandcllo, une foule d*lior- 
reurs quo les in^eciiis attachds aux otablissemeuts dVaux 
thcnnales conscillcnt aux gens d61abr6s do s'ingurgiter 
pour rccouvrer la flour, lo coloris, toutes les ruses du 
priutemps do la sant^. 

Los eaux de Martingaf ont, au coiitrairo, la pretention 
do n'offrir ti Todorat ct au gout que des principos on no 
pent plus agrcables. 

11 est bien temps d*en iinir, je penso, avee ces vicilles 
infectious repugnantos cb sulhireuses doiit on iuonde 
depuis trop longtcmps les estomacs de la bonne com- 
pagnie. 

Comjjosition des Eaux tie Martingaf. 

Essence de trufibs .... 545 
Coulis d’ecrevisses .... 322 

Eauce Robert 133 

Sauro aux crcvcttcs .... 219 

llouillon de faisan 413 

Ces caux conviennent surtout aux jeunes littdrateurs 
dtioles par lo sonnet et rhdmisticho, qui ont consacre la 
plus belle partie de leur jouncsso a courir aprus des 4di- 

tCUTR. 

Elies conviennent egalemcnt aux pianistes aJlemands 
et troubadours ^ui ont failli recevoir lo knout pour avoir 
fait trop do victimes dans la haute societe nisse ; 

Aussi aux tenors italiens, qui portent des corsets et se 
mettent, a la villc, du blanc do c6ru.se sur Ic visage pour 
fairo somblant d'etre consommes par les bonnes fortunes ; 

Plus aux financiers, aux coulissicrs cxpulses do la 
Bourse, qui ont attrape des rhumes de cerveaAn faisaut 
lours affaires d la belle etoile ; 

Plus aux vieilles fciiiincs nerveuses, dont la tete a fini 
par demenager a force do vouloir parlor la belle et noble 
languo inventce par M. de Balzac. 

Les cures operces par les eaux do Martingaf sont d6jd 
si nombrouses, qu’il faudrait plusieurs millions de rames 
de papier pour les unumorer. 

Vous lie voycz pas autour de nos sources de ces fan- 
tomes inclines sur eux-memes, de ces physiouomics 
blemes et chetives comme on en rencontre dans les eta- 
blissements ordinaires. 

Tous nos malodes rient, chantent k tue-tete, impro- 
visont des ponts-ncufs, entonnent des refrains grivois. 
Jamais chez nous de croque-moit, ni d'cniployo des 
pompes fnnebres. 
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Voila pour 1ft pftrtio seriouso ct prftti^uo des oftux do 
Mftrtingaf.— Besto maintenant le cotd pittoresque, la 
phyiionomie des licux, les sitesi les promenades* qu'il faut 
men nous gardcr de ndgliger. 

Un pays d'eaux qui ue serait pas posd dans la pu- 
blieitd comtno un corbeille de flours, la valldo de Tempo, 
un printemps porpetuel, lo bocage des boc^es, I'oasis des 
oasis, serait bion assurd d'arance de n'avoir aucune noto- 
rietd, aucune existence existence. 

Fleurissex done, fordts d'orangers ; ourrez-vous, toulTcs 
de roses ; buissons de tubdreuses, enconsez an loin I'at- 
mosphere des plus douces exhalaisons, des plus delieieux 
aromes, plus suaves cent fois, plus pdnetrants que tous 
ceux qui s'dchappent des prospectus de la Socidtd hygie- 
nique. 

Mais ici, je le declare Lautoment, il mo faxt absolu- 
ment de la coulcur, du style, le concours actif ct serieux 
de la litterature contemporaine . — A moi les ebroniqueurs 
ot les poetes ! <. 

Je demande done que les hommes do plume et de pen- 
see mettent a la m(^ les eaux de Martingaf ; qu'ils 
chantent leurs vertus et leurs delices sur tous les tous, 
sur totttes les fibres de leurs colonnes. 

11 me faut i la fois de I'idylle et du dithyrambe, un 
mdlangedetrompetto et de chalumeau. 

Qu'on dise partout, dans toute la presse, que pour 
rerer, pour mmer, pour effeuiller les roses de I'existence, 
il n’y a an monde que les eaux do Martingaf, les sinu- 
ositds ombreusos, les parasols enchant^s, les hamacs verts 
de Martingaf. 

Entendez-vous d’ici la chute de nos ruisseaux et le 
murmure de nos grands arbres qui imitent le son de For 
frdtillant sur le tapis vert? 

£t les roBsignols, amis des taillears et des croupiers, 
qui vous font entendre, au milieu du feuillage, ces ac- 
cents si douxde : Noir^ impair et pas 9 e;^^Rien ne va plus ; 
-^Votrejeu^ meteieurs , . . 

Les b^tiaux, en rentrant k I’etable, lancent un regard 
du cotd de la maison de jeu, ct ont Fair de vouloir ap- 
peler : Monsieur de la chambre. 

Tous les jours, nouvelles formules, nouveaux coups de 
trompette. 

Grandes chasses de Martingaf! 

G'est ddddement de le Novembre prochain que vont 
s'ouvrir les solennellos et magnifiques chasses de Martin- 
nf, qui remuent d'avance tout ce que la Kussie, la 
rVance, VAllema|pie, TEcosse, la Belgique ct la Gr^e 
oomptent de hardis centaures, de briilants cftsse-cous. 

L'Europe tout entiere va monter k cheval ! 

Des meutes innombrables de caniches parfaitement 
elevds, parfaitement littdraires, seront mis a la dispo- 
sition de messieurs les touristes, qui pourront chasser k 
loisir sous les auspices de ces interessants animaux, qui 
ont figurd, pour la plupart, sur plusieurs thdatres de 
drame et ont meme le titre de collaborateurs. 

Tous les matins, an lever de I’aurore, grandes fanfares 
dans la fordt, mnsique le soir au Casino, musique dans 
la plaine, musioue dans les montagnes, musique au 
salon, daqs la salle a manger, dans les greniers, les cor- 
ridors, les cabinets les plus intimes ; musique partout. 

Du reste, dans les chasses de Martingaf, vous n’avez a 


essuyer aucune des fatigues ni des vicissitudes, qui accom- 
pament ordinairement ce genre d’cxcrcicc. 

L'administratiox|< du Casino a pris d'avance toutes les 
mesuros pour quo le gibinr eut tous les egards possibles 
pour messieurs les dtraugers qui lui font T'houneur de le 
ponrsuivre. 

Ainsi, les perdrix viennent vous apporter, dans leur 
bee, les fcuilles du chou qui leur est destiiid, les ^ouettes 
se suicident ct se dirigent instinctivement du cute de la 
rotissoire. 

Les lievres vous oftent eux-mcmes leur rablo et les 
chevreuils leurs cotelcttcs. 

Apres los chasses, ou annonce le trajet. 

De Paris k Martingaf, trajet en six hourcs, cinq heures 
on quatre heures ; on prend trois ligiies de chemin de for, 
deux diligences, quatre pataches, trois carrioles, deux 
coucouf , et on est arrive. 

Alors, vous avez la jouissanco d'uu vaste cabinet de 
lecture bleu chauffis bien eclaire. 

On y trouvo toutes les nouveautds, los productions les 
plus dldgantes et les plus gracieuscs dc la litterature 
contemporaine: le Catechisme poissardy le Mamd du vrai 
boxeurfraneais^ les ouvrages de M. Louis Veuillot, etc. 

Uno fois iustalle d Martingaf, vous nagez litteralc- 
ment dans I'abondanco et des plaisirs que Mahomet lui- 
m6me u'a pas roves. 

Tons les jours, vous avez, pour quarante sous par teto, 
un diner a vingt-ciuq services od vous pouvoz iiiviter qui 
bon vous semble, tout votre arrondissement si vous etes 
dans le civil, tout votre bataillon sivousotes dans le mili- 
taufe. 

n faut vraiment renoncer d decrire la magnificence du 
diner de Martingaf ; e'est d'un delirant, d’uu copieux, lo 
plus heureux amalgame do I'abondanco germaniquo avec 
la delicatesse do la cuisine fran 9 aise! 

Les jolies femmes, les bcautds fascinantes, abondeut 
neccssaircmcnt auz eaux dc Martingaf. Cost bien autre 
chose que dans les anciens salons de Frascati ! 

A peine avez-vous cu lo temps d'ouvrir votre porte- 
manteau que dejd deux ou trois princesses etraiigeres 
courent apres vous. 

Tous les jours, sous votre serviette, vous trouvez uue 
nouvclle lettre d’amour avec des meches de ebeveux. 

La vie est si facile ct si belle dans ce pays enclianteur, 
qu'il est, dpropremcntparlcr, lo pied-d-terro de toutes les 
voluptds moderues ! 

Would that we had space to transcribe the 
whole of this capital satire on the art of puf- 
fing. Our readers will, of course, recognize 
the particular Spa here designated, more par- 
ticularly since its self-laudatory advertisements 
appearing periodically about this season are 
couched in language scarcely less high fiown 
and absurd. 

No one sufiiciently acquainted with the lan- 
guage to understand the allusions and the 
general style in which thtj: .are written, will 
repent the purchase of these three volumes. 
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Jje& Perce^Neige, Nouvelles du Nord. Traduites par X. Makmier. Paris: Gamier Freres, 

Part 1. Kussie. — Le Tourbillon de Neige — Le Coup dc Pistolet — L’Aiinivcrsaire — Utballa— 
Dsohellaledin. • 

Part 2. Suisse.— L a Femme du PSebeur— Une Simple Histoire de Village — Lo Pasteur 
Adjoint. 

Part 3. Ame'hique du Nobd.— L’A urore de Pourpr. Une taclie a la Joue. 


Our readers will see that this volume is some- 
what in the style of a pot-pourri^ and has this 
advantage — that if the first story should not. give 
satisfaotion^ the second or the third may com- 
pensate, and it has therefore a chance of 
meeting the caprices of every taste. 

The series, however, possesses a strong family 
likeness in one mspect — that is, they are all 
drawn up with a melancholy conclusion. They 
arc evidently intended to be characteristic of 
the different countries in which the scenes are 
laid, and perhaps do not altogether fail in this 
point of view. 

Of those which claim Russia as their native 
soil, perhaps L’Anniversaire is that which 
most correctly depicts the genius of the Russian 
character. 

It describes the career of a serf, who, pos- 
sessing innate intelligence and great natural 
talent, contrives to educate and elevate him- 
self in the social scale, till he makes friends 
with a young man of good family, and, being 
received into the first society, ventures to fall 
in love with a young lady of rank and fortune, 
Mrhen his eyes are soon opened to his real po- 
sitiou.^.^ The young lady, be it observed, is not 
less smitten with her admirer, and the scene of 
the revelation tells the tale. 

** Lcs jours s'ecoulaient. Jo no puis enumercr toutes 
mes turbulentes ponsecs et ines agitations. Jo me liatais 
do vivre, sachant qu'il n'y avait pas jiour moi d'a^onir. 
Dopuis longtemps nous savions tous deux quo nous nous 
aimions, mais nous no nous le disioiis pas, car nous 
avions tons deux lo prossentiment de la fatale douleur 
attachoe u notre premier avcii. C*etait lo but quo je 
ii’osais atteindre, car, apr^, e'etait le neant. Ma seule 
joie otait de prolonger indelinimcnt ce rove en ocartant 
dc mon esprit I'idce terrible du reveil. Mais comment 
s*arretoT dans les bornes de la raison ? Goininent peut-ou 
so dire : Tu n*iras pas plus loin ? Qnclquefois un rapido 
rayon eclairait le secret de nos emotions, insensiblcinent 
nous nous rapprocliions dc I’licuro decisive. 

Un soir j'etais seal arec elle dans le salon. Sa 
grand'mere faisait uno j^tienco dans une autre cliambre. 
Alexandrine avait pletri\i, et, avant que jc lui cusso 
demande ^urquoi scs yeux ctaient encore liumidcs, die 
me dit : ‘‘11 faut quo jo qnittc ina grand'mere, il faut que 
nous nous separAns.*' 

Jc ne me rappello pas co que jc liii repondis ; je me 
rappelle sculement qu'en co moment sa main etait dans 
les mienn&s, que je la couvrais do baisers et I’arrosais de 
mes larmcs, et quo tout & coup Alexandrine me jura do 
n*aimor jamais quo moi et do n'avoir d'autre ^ux que moi. 

La tito cn feu, bouleverse, operdu : “ Quel serincut, 
lui dis-jc, veuez-vous do prononcer ? Uelas ! vous ii'Ctes 
pas faite pour moi ; devaiit vous cst une aiitre route ; d 
vous IcB joies do ce monde, d moi les dons de Dieu. Mais 
moi vous ne savez pas qui jo suis.” 

Elle me rcnouvela, eu saiiglutaiit, scs protestations, et 
chacune de ses paroles ttait rexpression du pftis pur, 
plus g^n^reux amour. Oh ! quelle etait Hielle en co 


moment, et quel orgucil jo me sontais dans I'ame! 
Devant moi s'oiivrait uno nouvellc vie, une autre sphere. 
Pour la premiere fois, j'etais affranchi du desespoir, ct la 
voix dc la raison uc torturait plus inoii dine. Jerepris 
la parole hariliment avec une oririieilleuso espcraiico ct 
uno male conrianoo, ct io lui dis : “ Savez-vous qui vous 
avez decant vous? SSavez*vous a qui vous venez de 
promettro une eternello fidelite ? Je suis un serf." 

A peine avais-jo pruuonce ccs mots, quo j'eu fus 
eptmvanie : je veuais do fonnulcr mon arret. 

Alexandrine pulit ct s'affaissa sur mon bras. Pauvro 
creature fragile! un mot I'avait terrassee« Vous le 
dirai-jc ? je regardai sans pitie ses paupiercs fermecs et 
sa figure bleme. J’eprouvais un profoiid mepris pour 
une telle faiblesse. Jc lui avals fait uu aveu ticcossairc, 
mais jo ii'cn etais pas inoiiLS le meme, et cet aveu avait 
suiTi pour effacor les roses dc ses joues, le doux eclat do 
sa jeuncsse. Son saisissemeut m'offensait. 

The Swedish tales have more moral in thorn, 
and are simply and touchingly narrated ; hut 
there is no great originality about jhem, and 
wc arc surprised that an author enjoying the 
reputation of M. Marmier should have thought 
them worth translating. 

Of the two American narrations which con- 
clude the volume, the first is a talc of the venge- 
ance of a young Chippewny Indian on his 
brother, who had fallen in love with the same 
lady as himself^ a young Ojibbeway princess 
of rare beauty, and had besides succeeded in 
marrying and carrying off his prize whilst his 
brother was absent on a probationary expe- 
dition, the success of which was to be rewarded 
with her hand. 

The second is one of those absurd fictions in 
which all the impossibilities of labomtories, 
retorts, filters, &c., are brought into play. 
The hero is a second Cagliostro, and the 
heroine quite an Andree de Tavernay ; so that 
in fact il reads like a chapter of the well-known 
** Memoires d’un Medecin.” 

llis wife, Georgina, is the most exquisitely 
beautiful being in creation (of course), but she 
is one point short of perfection. A miss, how- 
ever, being as good as a mile, her acRniring, 
but yet unsatisfied husband, Aylmer, who has 
spent all his life in chemical and astrological 
cxperinionts, rcjsolves to invent a remedy for 
the removal of the only blmiiish wdiick can be 
discerned in the otherwise faultless Georgina. 

Georgina avait au milieu dc la joue gauche une tacho 
siiiguliero imprimne dans la contexture de son visage. 
Dans I'utat ordinaire de sa saine mais delicate com- 
plexion, cette tachc so dessinait couime un 'grain dc 
pourpre sur la blanche surface dont elle rtait cutourec. 
Si elle rougissait, la marque cramoisio s'clfa^ait, se 
foiidait graducllement dans rincarnat qui colofait ses 
joucs. Mais, si quolque emotion siibitc la faisait palir, 
la tachc reparaissait comme une gouttc de sang sur la 
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ncigc. Lcs galiints disaiont qu'iino fee qni afisisiait A la 
naissancc dc Cjeorgiiia liii avait, cn lui posant le doigt sar 
la jouo, iinpriint) cb signe de son passage. 

Mais d’antros porsonncs, et surtout Ics femmes, au lieu 
d'admettre ootto poetiqiic fiction, regardaient cotto tache 
corn mo un aflrciix trait de laidcur, et Aylmer no tarda 
pas u 1*011 visngor a co inOmo point de viie. Si sa femme 
oiit otd moins belle, si Tonvio eut pu Tattaquer sur 
fimdqiie autre point, peut-rtro se sorait-il plu a regarder 
cetto jolio petite marque pnrpuriiio, qui dans scs divcrscs 
niiaiicos ct sa mobilitc seniblait suivre tons Ics battc- 
inmits do occur de la joiinc femme. Mais, comme cetto 
foniino utait donee d'une boaute si rare, I’liniquc defaut 
p1i\siquo qiiMl romarqua cn elle, lui fut dc plus cn plus 
d('‘.sagreablo a observer. 8on imagination nature] Icinent 
melancoliquo et .sombre aggrava pou a pen cettef impres- 
sion, ct la taclie fatale lui causa plus de tristesse quo 
jamais les graces ebarmantos do Georgina no lui avaient 
duiiiic do join. Dieiitdt la pciiible sensation qni Taiait 
iin jour furtiveinont surpris doiiiina touti's les autres, ot 
devijit pour lui uiio sorto d’idoe fixe. J)cs le matin, la 
premiere cliosn qui le frappait, c*etait oo signe d’impcr- 
fcction. Lo soir, quaiid il restait a.ssis cn face dc sa 
femme, il nc pouvait dbtourncr scs regards de cetto jouo 
jrauclie, ou il croyait voir un affreux stiginato. Georgina, 
sachant lo fond de sa peiisce, eprouvait pres dc lui nno 
doulonronso nnxiote. Il .suflfisait qu’il la rogardnt d'une 
certaine faejon pour que son visago sc couvrit aussitdt 
d'une mortolle paleur, et .nlors la luauditc tache eclatait 
comme un ruhls sur uu luarbre blanc. 

At length he proposes to his young M’ife to 
allow him to dissipate by some mysterious 
process, of the success of which he feels quite 
confident, the offending blot. After some 
struggle.s wiili her belter sense, she yields the 
point; Rnd having lieen subjected to n vast 
deal of preparation, and a variety of intro- 
ductory stages, the last test is to be appliinl. 

—Eh bieii ! soit, rcpliqiia la jeime femmo. Je mo 
souniets. Je prendrai lo remede quo vous me presenicrez 
avoc Ic mrrac soiitimciit qui me porternit A prendre uiio 
do.so de poison, si votro iiiain me I’oflVait. 

— Ma noble fcinine, <lit Aylmer viveincnt emu, c'ost A 
present que jo rocniinais touto rolevatioii do votro nature, 
llien no vous fora cache. Apprenez done que cotte tache, 
en apparouco supcrllriollc, cst profondement liee A toute 
votre organisation. J’ai employe des spocifiques nssrz 
puissaiiis pour oporcr uno inodificatioii ou vous, pas assoz 
pour changer votre systbmo physique. Il mo reste 
eiicoro 1111 cs.sai A fairo. Si j’echouc, nous bommes 
perdus. 

— rourquoi nc pas m’apprcndro quel est cet ossai ? 

— Parce qu’il y a lA du danger. 

— Du danger I Jo ne rcdoiitc qu*un danger, cclui de 
conserver ret affreux stigniate. Enlevez-lc, couto quo 
couto ; cnlevrz-lc, ou jo dcvieiidrai ft die ! 

— Onl’ e’est vrai, dit Aylmer d'une voix tristo. Mai.s 
retoumez A voire boudoir. Bientot I’eprcuve sera fiiiio. 

11 la rccondui&it vers son appartement ot prit rongo 
d*ello avee uno tendrosse solennolle, qui expriiiiait bioii 
plus que scs paroles I'elat de son esprit. Quaiid Geor- 
gina se retrouva seule, clle so mit A rfyer au earacterc do 
son mail, et il lui apparut sous un meillciir point de vuo 
que quolques heurcs auparavnnt. Son co?nr s'exaltait A 
I’idee do ce noble amour qui no pouvait accepter cn elle 
la moiiidrc imperfection, qui ne pouvait so contcuter 
d'une nature moins accomplio quo cello qu'il avait ima- 
gin^e. ^ Alors ello fiproiiva uu ardent desir do pouvoir 
satisfaire, no fut-ce qu*un instant, cotte ideale conception. 

L'arrivee do son mari I’arracba A scs meditations. Il 
portait un verre do cristal rempli d'uno liqueur incoloro 
commo Veau, mais brillante. Il 6iait pAlo, mais il sem- 
blait quo^ cette pidciir fut plutot I'effet d'uno trop forto 
tension d’e.sprit que do la erninte ou du douto. 


— La distillation de cetto liquour A parfaito, dit-il A 
Georgina. A moins quo ma science nc soit nne erreur, 
je suis sur do mon (C^re. 

— ^Ali ! murmura ueorgina, qu’importo ce qu'il faut 
fairo pour cniever cetto ta!we qui me dAsespere? Qa'im« 
porto la vie ? 

— I’oiirquoi cetto sombre pensAe ? dit Aylmer. ^ Cette 
boisson no pent manquer sou efibt. Tenez, je vais vous 
en donner la prouve. 

A ces mots, il repandit quolques gouttes du mystorieux 
liquide sur un goraniiim dcssucho. En un iustont la 
planto sc raviva, et scs bourgeons reverdirent. 

— Je n'avais, reprit Georgina, nul besoin dc cetto dc« 
moustration. J'ai conflance on votro parole. Doimez- 
inoi le verro. 

— Bois done \ o admirable creature, s'ecria lo plillo- 
soplic avee cnihousiasme. 11 n'y a dans tun esprit aucuii 
siguo d'impcrfection. Bientot il n'y cn aura aucuii dans 
ta nature physique. 

Ello avala d'un trait la boisson ; ct lui remcttaiit lo 
verre entre les mains : 

— C'est unc liqueur agruablo, dit-clle avee un doux 
sourire, line liquour qui reiifermo uno indicibic saveur, ct 
qu’uii eroirait puisoc A unc source c61o.stc. Ello a apaiso 
la soif fiuvreubC i\uo j'oprouvais depuis qnclqnes jours. 
Mnintonant, mon ami, laisscz-moi m'endormir. Mrs 
sons s'assoupissciit sur mon esprit, coininc los feuillcs sur 
le cocur d'uno rose an coucher du soleil. 

A peine avait-elle pronunco d’uno voix affaiblic cos 
dorniercs paroles, qu'ollo tombadans un profond somnicil. 
Aylmer s'assit pres d’elle, observant sa figure avee I’emo- 
tioii d'un hoiiinie dout I'existence ciitiero dependait du 
succes do cetto experionco. Mais, dans cette emotion 
meme, lo philosnpbe pensait encore A sa science. 11 
etudiait miiiutieusemeiit chaque syniptomo do cotte criso 
decisive. Unc logerc rongeur glissant sur le visago do la 
jeunc femme, unc irregularitc passagero dans sa respira- 
tion, un moiiveineiit (to .scs cils, un trcsbaillcnuMit furtif 
dans ses nicnibros, etaiciit autaiit de signes distinctifs 
qu'il notait Tun ^apres I’autro dans son livre. 

A chaque iifstaut aussi, il roportait scs regards sur la 
tache qui etait dopuis quelque temps Tobjet cuiitinucl do 
scs preoccupations. D’abord, olio etait apparuc plus 
rouge quo juiuais sur la pule figure de Georgina. Pen u 
pen sa teinto dc pourpre s’adoucit, sc decolora, pni.s 
disparut comme les rayons dc I’arc-en-ciel qui sc perdent 
dans les uuages. 

— Sur ma foi, murmura Aylmer dans unc sorto dc 
raviss(‘ment, uu no la voit plus. Yictoire! Yictoin^! 
A pcino puis-jo encore discorner A la place qu'clle 
occupait unc legere teiiite rose, qui disparaitra complete- 
men t quanil Georgina sera moins pfde. 

Au nu'ano moment, il entendit I'espoce do grognement 
par Icquol Ainiuadab cxpriiiinit sa satisfaction. 

— Ah! s’('icria-t-i], dans line joio qui n.'ssemblalt A 
uii deliro, ah ! grosso masso do terro, tu in'as bion servi. 
L'esprit ct la inatierc, lo eiel ct la terro, tout a cuncourii 
au surces de mon oenvro ! Kis, moii vicil AmiiKulab, tu 
as Ic droit do rirc. 

Cos exclamations revoillurcnA. iDoorgina. Ello. onvril 
les youx, ct sc regarda dans uu iniroir quo son licureux 
mari lui presentait. Un doux souriro passa sur srs 
luvrcs qiiniid elle vit que sa tache n’Hait phis (pi'nii 
point presque impercoptible, puis die porta .sos regards 
sur Aylmer avee un trouble et uno aiixiete dont il nc 
pouvait so rondro comptc. 

— Mon pauvro Aylmer ! murmura-t-ellc. 

— Pauvro! dit-il; non, jo suis I’hommc lo plus ricbo, 
Ic plus privilegie, le plus joyeux. Chore Georgina, moii 
entropriso a roiissi. Yous etes parfaito. 

— Mon pauvro Aylmor ! replta-t-olle avee une inef- 
fable teiidresse ; vous avez cu un sublime amour, et vous 
avez noblcmcnt agi. No vous repentez pas d'avoir rojctc 
une incomplete croaturo. 

En CO m^jincnt, la deriiiAro teinto de I'emprcinte fatale 
^parut suY sa joue, ot ses levres cxhalcrent le dernier 
soupir. 
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Petits Paris. Par I 09 Auteurs des M^moircs de Bilboquet. Paris : librairc, D’ Alphonse 
Taride, Galcrie de L’Odeon* 18r^. 


EosroND Texier, and his band of \vitty col- 
laborateurs^ have, within the last few weeks, 
brought out no less than fifty little volumes 
under the above general title, at the moderate 
sum of half a franc each. In each is given the 
physiology of a particular class, scarcely to be 
met with under the same phases in any city 
but Paris. 

Thus we have Parh^Orisette — Paris-^ 
Flaneur — Paris- Etudiatit — Paris-ltapin — 
Paris- Jmrnaliste — Paris-Bohhne — Pai*is- 
Lorettey &c., all shrewdly and cleverly sketched 
from the life, by men of* rare observation and 
consummate powers of description. The peru- 
sal of tills packet of brochures v/ould give a 
stranger to Paris a greater insight into the pri- 
vate life of its inhabitants than half-a-dozcn 
years' residence at Meuricc's, the Brighton, or 
the llivoli Hotel, or any of the half-dozen other 
haunts where the travelling cockney loveth to 
resort. 

Wo must, however, premise, that unless the 
reader be thoroughly conversant with modern 
French — (and no language has undergone greater 
changes in the last dozen years) — unless he be 
perfectly au fait to the numerous idiomatic 
))lirases, cant terms, and quaint allusions so 
freely made use of by the writers of the day, 
and by none more liberally than the contribu- 
tors to the Charimri — he had far- better betake 
himself to some other occupation. His Bic- 
tionnaire de V Academic will be of no more use 
to him here, than it would help him in trans- 
lating the Talmud. 

We select a few passages from the Paris- 
Pohitnie. The term lioMmCy we may observe, 
includes all that large class of petty litterateurs^ 
unknown artists, briefless advocates, scampish 
students, and others of like character, who have 
only tlicir wits to depend upon, to meet the exi- 
gencies of the day. One of this numerous class 
found himself once at an hotel at Naples, living 
iijion the proceeds of a wardrobe scanty enough 
in the first instance. 

Mine host, who had been watching with un- 
easiness “ les evolutions de cette garderobe 
fugitive," generously offered to lend the Bo- 
h^me” 100«francs to take him home. The offer 
was declined unless the hotel-keeper would ac- 
cept ill return, of his portrait, and of those of 
his family, from the artist’s pencil. The bargain 
was struck, the work speedily executed, and 
the painter departs on board a steamer. 

AN ADVKNTURig. 

A bord, notre bohemo se rencontre sur le pont avec nno 
belle jeune femme d Inquelle i1 oso d peine parlor tout d'a- 
bord, tante elle lui semblo une grande dame et uno noble 
erdature ! s 


Cepeudant, il s'enhardit peu a peu, et, pour se faire 
bien venlr do cettc fiere beauto, il laisse yaguement soup- 
<^nner qii’il cst uii gentilhommo voyageant pour son in- 
struction, ct qu'il a oublie sou gouvcrncur dans lo cratero 
du Yesuve. 

Tout va bion, et Ton arrive a Marseille. 

Mais 6 contre-temps ! les douaniers mouifestent I'iii- 
tentioii do visiter les bagages. 

Notre bobdmo veut fuir, on le rctient ; on le force de 
donner la clef do sa malic, on I'uuvre. . . 

Elio conticnc trois paves ! 

Petriiication generale ! 

J^a nAJle de la bello voyagouse ost egaloment ouvertc. 

O bonlieur ! elle no renferino que des oranges. 

La grande dame n*est cllo-memo qu'une bohemienno, 
doHible inepriso, trumperie charmanto ! 

Us partent ensemble pour Paris, ct ils y vlvent hciircux 
• . . pendant une eternito do qiiinze jours. ' 

Our next quotation represents the great 
Balzac as a Bohome in straitened circum- 
stances. 

UALZAC IN TllOUBLN. 

Lo boliumc nVst pas toujours une ctro depoiirvu d*ar- 
gent ct do ressourccs, il y a des gens qui sunt bohemes 
avee uno position ct memo avec des rentes inscrites sur 
le grand livre. 

Balzac etait bolieinepar caractoro. 

Persotino no payait mioux scs dottos quo lui, quaiid 
I'argent lui arrivait ; mais personuo aussi u'avait des dettes 
plus singuliercs. 

Un ami lo rencontre .1 Villo-d'Avray, ct veut I'emmener 
d6jouner au restaurant do la (grille. 

— Je Buis brouillo avee I'l'^tablissomont, r6poiid Balzac. 

— Poiirquoi cela ? 

— Parco que jn lui dois cn cc moment pour hiiit cents 
francs de cotclettcs. 

But so clever a writer could not but be fer- 
tile in expedients. Here is one ; — 

BALZAC TBlUMPnANT. 

A Tepoquo ou il dcincurait rue do Chaillot (il y a do 
ccla uno vingtaino d'annors), deux jeiiurs gens allereiit 
voir Balzac dans la soiree ; Tautour de la ComC'die hunMinc 
avait quclquelbis «les caprices do feiniiio do trente a ns. 
Co jour-l.\, il avait cu la fantaisic do faire ornor sou salon 
d'un menbic du satin blanc. Un immense lustro cn stylo 
Pompadour pondait au plafond. Lo grand homine fit 
admirer u ses visitcurs co boudoir coquet et d’un gout ex- 
travagant, cu leiir rocouimaudant bicn dc iie pas trop 
s*a.ssRuir sur les fautcuils et les sofas. 

— Qui diablo 1110 payera ce satin blanc ? so disait Balzac 
u lui-meino. 

— Un satin suporbe en eifot, r6i>ondaiei)t les visiteurs. 

~ Qui le payera ? qui Je payera ? s'oeriait toujours 

Balzac. • 

— Mais, iiiterrompit Pun des deux amis, il nous est 
dilTicilo de jugor do la splendour dc votre salon, si vous 
nous Ic iiiouirez a Ja liieiir d'line siiiiplo bougie Allumous 
le lustre, et xoyoiis IVU'et quo proiluit voire satin k I'cclal 
des lumiercs. 

— Adopto, roponil Balzac. 

Et voil.-'i qunraiito bougies alluintics. Balzac murmurait 
toujours entro ses dents : 

— (^ui diable payera mon satin ? 

En eo moment on frappe d la porto. 

— G'est, dit le domestique, M. X , editeur, qui 

Toudrait parler k monsieur. 

— Un wliteur ; s’ecrie Balzae, et quarantc bougies qui 
ilambcut ; mon satin cst paye. Faites entrer le payeur. 
Quant u vous, ajouta-t-il eu se tournant vers les deux 

2P2 
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jeunes gens, couchez-vous sur Ics canapos et no craignez 
inline pas d’egratigner inun satin avec le cuir de vos 
bottes. 

JjO, porto s'ouYre, ct Teditcur cn entrant reste aTOugle 
par Terlat des bougies. Balzac, calmc et I’air insouciant, 
sc promenait » grands pas coinmc uii homine habitue a 
YiTFo au milieu d*uii luxe babylunicn. 

11 domando a Teditear ce qu’il veufc. 

— .le voiidrais, balbutic cclui-ci, publier un roman da 

YOUS. 

— Un roman ? repond Balzac, jc suis bien occupe, bien 
fatigue ; rependant. . . . 

Bref, il engage rediteur a reYonir le voir le leiidemain 
pour rondure Talfaire. 

— .)o dois au moiiis unc livre de diandcllcs a la Provi- 
denco, s’ecrie Balziic aussitut quo Tediteiir cst sorti. Vous 
roinproiiez qu’il doit croiro que j'alluine quarantc'bougies 
tons loK soirs ; or, on no pout duccminent pas payor qucl- 
qii'un qui briilo quarantc bougies par soirOc coniino on 
jMverait un ecriYaiii qui traYaillcrait u la lueiir d'une lampc. 
Maintonaiit eteigfions lo lustre: inous satiu cst paye. 

The illustrious Alexander Dumas, it seems, 
has not always a supply of ready money. This 
is his way of meeting' that difficulty : — 

PaiNCIPAL AND INTKRK8T. 

Un bottier tombe un beau matin a Monte-Christo pour 
rrclainer lo paycmeiit d’une note s'eleYant a cent ecus. 

— Je n'ai p:is d’argoiit aujourd'liui, repond M. Jluinas. 

— Pas d'argent, ropliquo le bottier, c’e.st biciitut dit ; 
inais jo perd.s iiioii temps u courir. 

■— Cost juote, dit M. Dumas, aussi pour vous payer do 
votre course voiei dis francs, il rst bien onteiidu que ces 
dix francs restont en debors des cent ecus que jc vous 
dois. 

Lc bottier so retire eiiclianto ct il revient trois jours 
apres. 

M. Dumas lui dun no encore dix francs pour rindcuiniser 
de sa course ct de son temps perdu. 

Deux jours plus tard le bottier reparait et ro^oit encore 
dix francs. 

Au bout do deux mois, M. Alexandre Dumas avait 
payo dix francs par dix francs sos trois cents francs au 
bottier, inais il lui devait encore cent ecus. 

That he is not remarkable at any time for a 
superfluity of cash, the following anecdote 
would seem to imply. 

DUMAS AND THE ICE-HAN. 

Cullinet, 1c maitre d'liulcl du pavilion Henri TV, raconte 
a qui YGUt rentendre I’anecdote suivante : 

— Figurez-vous, inonsiour, que Tote dernier, persuiine 
ne pouvait so procurer de glace a Saiut-Germain ; les 
bourgeois etaiciit obliges de buirc tiede. Mui seal j’avais 
nno assez belle provision do glace, mais je la g^dais pour 
Je service de mon etabli.sseinent, jo n*on cedais qu*a une 
>eule personue, ik mon vuisin de Monte-Christo, M. Alex- 
andre Dumas. 

Un jour an dorarstiquo que jc voyais pour la premiere 
fois vient cbez inoi ct me demando vingt livres de glaces. 

— De la part dc qiii vonez-vous ? lui demaiidai-je 

— Dc la part de M. Alexandre Dumas. 

— J'allais lui doiiucr dc la glace, ue soup(,onnaiit aucunc 
superchcric ; lorsque cet imbecile me presente dix francs 
el me dit : 

— Voila pour vous payer. 

— Cc fut un irait de luiniere. Vous apportez de Tar- 
gent, xn ecriai-jc, ct vous dites que vous venez de la part 
dc M. Alexandre Dumas? 

A cette apostro]ihc. le domestique sc trouble, balbutie et 
Unit par m’avouer (lu’il appartient en eflet a un bourg^is 
altere qui a voulu se procurer de la glace a tout prix, 
inf me au prix d'une imposture. 

Jo le renvoyai en lui disant d'avertir son maitre quo 


lorsqu'on £tait assez andacieux pour prendre le nom et lo 
convert d'un grand homme, il fallait mionx connaitre ses 
habitudes. 

That he a atlhast not vindictive, we may 
presume from his conduct to 

A TBADUCBR. 

— Un jeune homme so presente choz lui ct lc pric 
de le rccommaiulcr au secretaire general d’un ininistcrc. 

— Avec plaisir, repond Alexandre Dumas, et le voib\ 
qui ccrit do sa superbe ^riture une superbe ot chalourcuse 
lettre, si bien que Tinconnu pris subitcinent d'un remords 
dc conscience, TarrCte et lui dit ; 

— Je dois vous avouer, monsieur, pour n't ire pas un 
malhonnete homme, que j'ai dcrit centre vous dans les 
petits journaux. 

— Eh bien ! repond Alexandre Dumas, qu'cst-ce quo 
cela mo fait ? Jo ne les lis jamais. 

— J'ajouterai que j'ai tres-fort critique vos draines. 

— Mon chcr ami, Diou ii’a fait qu'un seul dranio, et il 
y a six inillc ans qu'oii le critique. 

Et Dumas remet la lettre au jeuiie homme, qui obtint 
ce qu'il deinandait. 

The term Boheme is applicable to both 
sexes : behold it applied to 

MADAME DUDBYANT. 

George Sand s'babillait en homme et allait examiner 
sur place les scenes de inocurs qu'elle devait plus tard rc- 
produire dans ses livres. 

Un soir ello so rend au parterre du Tlicatro-Framjais, 
sous son costume masculin, bien entendu. 

Ellc avait devant clle un colossc et cn faisant dos efforts 
iiiouis pour voir la scene par-dessus ses epaules, elle s’ap- 
puyait involontairoinent sur lui, do sorto que lo geaiit iiii- 
patiente finit par lui dire : 

— Laissez-moi done tranquille, monsieur ! 

— Pardon, repondit George Sand, jo suis sipetife. 

Lc nature! Temportait. La femme so traliissait sous 
2es habits du boheino. 

The Bohikme is not particular as to the posi- 
tion or rank of his victim. Sometimes even sin 
editor with all his wariness and knowledge of 
human nature is made to suffer. 

AN EDITOE VICTIMIZED. 

memo boheme joua un singulicr tour i\ un directcur 
do journal tr^-celebro pour ses Ginnes fortunes. 

I^e directeur en question accordait ses bonnes graces u 
un rat do TAcademie imperiale do musiquo ct dc danse. 
Lo rat eprouva le besoin dc grignotcr trois papillotcs do 
mille francs, etnaturellcinent il songea u rungcr les niaillus 
de la l)ourso du protecteur. Mais ce n'etait pas chose facile 
Pendant qu'il runiinait cent combinaisons, eutre dans son 
boudoir le boheme on question. 

— Croyez*Yous, lui dit la jeune danseusc, quo X. me 
prftcra volontiers trois mille francs? 

— Volontiers e'est douteiii^cependaiit. . . . 

— Comment dois-je m'y prendr^ 

fx; boheme qui n'etait pas fach^ dc joiicr un lour d X. . . . 
dit au rat. ,, 

— Je tiens voire affaire, ecrivez ce quo jc vais vous 
dieter. 

“ Clier, 

J’attendais ce matin de Targcnt qui m'a fait defaut." 

— Cost bien vieux, interrompit lo rat 

— Allez toujours. 

Do Targcnt qui m'a fait defaut. Apportoz-moi 
done, je vous prie, line misere de trois tnillo francs, et 
venez en memo temps diner avec moi. J'ai un faisati 

superbe. Siffnv: Alphonse." 

Et YOUisecroyez, dit mademoiselle Alphonsino quand 
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la Icttre fut partic, qu*avec cela j*aurai mou argent ouplu- 
tot I'argent dc X. f 

— Avec cc billet, ma chore atnie, vous u’aurez pas un 
sou, ou je ne connais pas le cceur humain. 

— Alors pourquoi me I'ayoir fait ocrire ? 

— Farce qu*il etait ncccssaire qu'un premier billet pre- 
codat celui que je vais vous dieter. 

— Quoi' ! ecrire encore ? 

— Deux mots seuleinent. 

“ Cher ami, regardez ma lettre commo non avenue, au 
moment memo oil je venais de vous iicrire I'argent attendu 
m'arrivait ; me voila done richissime : n'allez pas oublicr 
cependant quo je vous attends d diner, Ic faisaii est mag- 
iiiliquo.” 

La scconde lettro partit commo la premier^. 

— Maintcnant, dit le boheme, voici co qu’il va arriver. 
X. fera scmblant do n'avoir pas ro^u votre second billet, ot 
il SG montrora d'autant plus gdncrcuz qu'il sera jicrsuatld 
quG vous avez inoins besoiu d'argent. Adieu, et faites lo 
rftstc. 

Tout s'cxocuta commo uotro hohemo I'avatt prevu. X. 
ofTrit galammciit Ics trois millo francs avec la conviction 
qu’on lie Ics acccptcrait pas ; mais d sa grande stupefac- 
tion on los cinpocha sans niCnio lo reincrcier. 

Tour coniblc do inalhcur, il n*y avait pas moiuc do 
iaisaii coinino ficlie do consolation. 

('o fut lo bohdme qiii le mangoa lo soir on compagnio do 
mademoiselle Alphonsine, dans un cabinet de la Maison 
d’Or! 

Another celebrated Bohdme, who dwelt in a 
wretuhed garret in the Kuc dc Provence, 
always appeared upon the bitumen of the 
Boulevards ” in irreproachable attire. He hit 
upon a clever expedient to make people believe 
that he kept 

A TIGKlt. 

11 avait choz lui un costume coinplet de groom. Rottes 
a rotroussis, culottes jauues, redingoto a boutons armories 
ct chapeau A galou d’or, 

(juand il faisait la cour d une do ccs dames, il lui 
disait : 

- Fcriiicttoz-moi do vous onvoycr uu bouquet par mon 
negro. 

Fuis il rciitrait dans son grenicr, pronait la boutcille 


d cirage, so noircissait la ligurc et les mains, endossait sa 
livreo ct so reiidait, ainsi accoutre cliez la feiniiie a qui lo 
bouquet avait cte prom is. 

— Voici, lui disait- il, dcs lleurs quo M. C , mon 

inaitrc, envoie d madainc. 

Un jour il avait consacrc sa derniero piiicc do cinq 
francs a I'achat d'un bouquet. La fcniino a qui il lo pre- 

sentait, toujoiirs eii qualitd dc negro do M. C , fut si 

ravio dc la beautc des flours, qu’cllc lui douua un louls dc 
pourboirc. 

C — ■ avait done cte force do gagiicr quiiizo francs sur 
sa galantcrio. 

One more anecdote, and we havcidonc with 
the Boheine. 

TllK UKAU SHOT. 

Farmi ccs bobdmos de secoiid oniro il on est uii qui a 
l>9aucoup fait parlor do lui daus ccs dornieros aiinccs. 

II ijtait gentillioiniiii! ot s’uppciait lo marquis do P 

Il tirait I'epoe commo vSaint-CJeurges et tr;u;affc a tronto 
pas sur unc plaqiui de fontc, son nom avec les ballcs d’un 
pistolet. 

Un jour les jeunes gens d'uno villc do garnisoii ayant ou 
le dossous dans des duels avec des oHicicrs, iiotro marquis 
quittc Paris, tombe duns lo cbef-liou et sc n'lid tout droit 
au cafe milituiro. 

Des cliapcaux a comes gisaient sur les Uiblos et Ics 
tabourets. 

liO marquis s’empare dii premier qui lui lombc sous la 
main, ouvre la porte du poele et jette lo chapeau dans Ic 
feu. 

Grande rumeur parmi les dragons. 

On va so battre et uno beuro apres riiifortunc proprie- 
tairo du ehapuau, avait retail ilans la poitrinc un coup 
mortel. 

J..e marquis do P— — avait qnelqucfois, commo G — • 
dout j*ai parle tout a Tlicure, trenic millc francs dans sou 
portofcuillo le matin. Le soir il no savait p:is ou diner. 

A la suito d'liii martingale hourcuse il avait commaiidd 
a son tailleur cent pautalons. 

Un pareil liommc devait allor loin, et, Guaiid il fut co 
qu'on api)cllc M/e A Paris, il alia en Califotuic. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that ihc Petits 
Paris have met, in their native city, with a 
triumphant reception. 


I. PanUilune Poldgnel Paris : H. Lc Brun, Rue du Lillo 3. 1854. 

II. Solutions (te la question d! Orient. Far Emile uu Girardin. Third Edition. Paris: 

Librairc Nouvelle, Boulevard dcs Italiens. 1854. 


The lirst of these works consists of a selection 
of chapters, on the Jilastem question in its con- 
iicetioTi with that of Poland, from an unpub- 
lished Avork in the Bibliothi^qiic Imperialc at 
Paris, by Maurice Mochnacki, a refugee from 
the fall of Waraaw, who commenced it in 1832, 
blit died before completing it. It is a work of 
much ability ; and it has a very i*emarkable and 
curious application to the prosent state of our 
expedition to the Crimea. The object is, to 
prove that, unless Poland is restored, together 
with its ancient provinces on the Black Sea, 
it will be hopeless to think of retaining Sevas- 
topol itself against Russia, aflorits conquest. 

In the second work, Emile de Girardin, the 
author, deals, in his accustomed st^le of clear 
and tranchant exposure, with every one of the 


“ solutions,” real or pretended, which arc now 
before the public, on the qiu'stioii of the Czar 
and the Sultan. The coiiuliision to which he 
comes, is in perfect consonance with tTiat of La- 
martine and Ubicciiii, viz. that Turkey lias all 
tlie resources of a great power ; that to develope 
them she needs but to be civilized ; that no 
foreign or Cliristian ])ower has the means of 
civilizing her, or cvtMi the right to attempt that 
task ; and that Turkey herself is now seriously 
engaged in it, has tlic means of prosecuting it 
ill perfect consistence with her own law, the 
Koran, and is doing so with gi*eat and signal 
success. ‘‘ Tins,” says M. de Girardin in con- 
clusion, “ is to simplify, by elevating, the East- 
ern question, and to resolve, by simplifying it.” 
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The literary productions of* Germany for the 
last half-year, have been few and far betweeii ; 
and even they are meagre in quality, and de- 
void of interest. The last Leipzic Catalogue 
sliews a dearth of books unusual even at tliis 
torpid season, the dulness of which, here in 
Thiglund, invariably extends its sluggish in- 
fluence to our German neighbours, who are 
wont to abstain from mental and physical 
exertion during the suinmer months, and 
to betake tluuiiselves to what they consider 
relaxation. 

Over that branch of literature usually in- 
eluded under the dciiomination of belles 
lettres*’ a cloud seems to have descended 
ever since Professors Gerviiius and Vischcr 
pronounced their opinions upon the modern 
poetry of Germany. Besides, the events of 
1848 and 1840 have materially changed the 
taste and feelings of the nation. It is no 
longer the age of poetry and fancy, or of shal- 
low reasonings, but of stubborn argument and 
stalwart facts — facts that must be grappled 
with by strong intellects and hardy disputants, 
and not by those whose only weapons are the 
feeble shafts of sophistry. 

Another reason may he assigned for the 
decadence of the German book-trade. The 
dealings of publishers, as avcU us their confi- 
dence, liave been considerably shaken by the 
Eastem complications; and their natures, at 
the best of times cautious, now seem especially 
averse to enterprise. They are, in fact, beset 
Avith fears and anxieties for the fate of that 
beloved light literature ” in which many a 
German (hausfrau) housewife indulges, to the 
detriment of her husband’s and children’s do- 
mestic happiness. It consists, indeed, for the 
most part, of the weakest and most spiritless 
fiction. Thus there is a sort of stand-still in 
the German book-market ; and only a few of 
the larger and richer firms will venture at all 
into the field. We have made a few selections 
from the slender supply their shelves have 
furnished. 

The first we propose to notice is a book of 
travels in Corsica, by Ferdinand Gregorovius. 
*2 Vols, Stuttgart and Tubingen. Cottascher, 


Verlag, 1854. A part of this Avork appeared 
in the ** Beilag of the Augsbm’cer Allgcmeine 
Zeitung.” It Avas most favourably received by 
the Gciman public, and Ave readily admit that 
it fully merited the attention it reeeived. 

The Author visited the island in the year 
1852, allured to its shores by the many roman- 
tic stories he had heard of its inhabitants, its 
mountains, its deep, dark dells, and murmur- 
ing streams, having no other reason than 
that of satisfying his euriosity and love of 
nature. While there, however, he heeame so 
Impressed Avith the lovely scenery, the pecu- 
liarity of the inhabitants, and its remarkable 
history, that he resolved to Avrite the hook now 
before us. 

He says — “ I found a Avoruh’riul affinity be- 
tween the people and their mountains ; and I 
perceived a feeling rising within me, similar 
to that awakened by the study of the biography 
of a remarkably organized man.” 

There is so much interesting matter in this 
book, so many charming descriptions and plea- 
sant narratives, that Ave arc almost at a loss 
which to select. The following extract hoAv- 
ever, we have rendered as nearly as possible in 
the author’s own Avords. 

XAFOLKON. 

Nature has not bestowed all her favours on tho sur- 
face of this little island : on the contrary, from her very 
heart she has brought forth heroes and patriots, — men, 
who were great by tlicir patriotic zeal and undaunted 
courage, long before She gave birth to the noblest of all 
—Napoleon Bonaparte. This glorious event, destined to 
convulse the world, gave to Corsica a master and a cou- 

2 ucror, and enabled her to take ample revenge upon 
'ranee, who liad subjected, and upon Europe who had 
abandoned her. A struggle of more than a thousand 
years had, almost without interruption, been raging on 
this rocky island — this iron-hearted nation — ere she 
created for herself an engine whereby she could liurl 
down retribution upon her tyrants. 

Again, in speaking of the island and Napo- 
leon, he says — 

lie, too, was an island in tho ocean of history — a politi- 
cal Faust. He, too, cast down from their pedcst^s tho 
political deities of the world. But his greatness lies not 
in his battles, but in his revolutionary nature. 

While staying at Akccio, our traveller visited 
the house lin which Napoleon was born, and 
gives the following account of 
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TUB niRTU-riiACE OF BONAFARTE. 

St. Charles Street leads to a small open space, a sort of 
square. In this square stands an antiquated house of a yel- 
lowish grey colour, with a flat roof. A balcony and six 
windows are in front, and the door, which looks older than 
the house, is much worn, and so firMy shut, as if no mortal 
man should over enter it ^ain. The stranger knocks, 
but no voice answers. All is silent. A death-like still- 
ness reigns in and about the place. Not a human crea- 
ture is to be seen. All seem dead or put to flight by 
the awful shadow of Napoleon. I stood there some time. 
At length an old man appeared at the window of a house 
not far distant, and called out to me, that if] would come 
again in the course of two hours ho would have the key 
and let mo in. 

The house is spacious and clean, but almost every 
article of furniture is gone, and only tlie tapestry on the 
walls remains to tell that it was once the abode of the 
living. The floors are paved with red tiles, and some of 
those are damaged. I entered a small room, the walls of 
which were hung with blue tapestry : there were two 
windows and a nre-place in it, the grate being encom- 
passed witli yellow marble. On the marble were sonic 
iiiythological reliefs. In this room, on tho 1 3th August, 
17G9, Napoleon Bonaparte was born. There arc some 
other apartments shewn to thovisitors — the drawing-room, 
the chamber of Ijotitia, the small room in which Napoleon 
slept, and that in which he used to study. There arc 
also two cases containing his school-books. Tho empti- 
ness, the darkness, and uiigenial atmosphere, gave the 
whole ail appearance of being haunted. It is not a palace, 
it is true, nevertheless, a residence of a noble and cstconu'd 
family: this strikes you at once when compared to the 
%’illagc cabin in which I’asqualc Baoli was born. 

Tlie siutlior’H sentinioiits are here touchingly 
iiiul eloquently expressed. He says — 

• llnriiig the time of the beautiful Letitia, this house glit- 
tered and resounded w’itli joyous hospitality, but now it re- 
st‘inblcB a grave-vault ; and in vain the eye searches for 
an object indicative of the history of its former iiiiiabi- 
laiits. But, no, tlicre is nothing to say this was the 
crmile of kings and princes : the lone walls cannot speak. 

lIc*iT (xregorovius, at great length, gives a 
very amusing account of Baron von Ncuhoif, 
a Westphalian, who one day ambitiously re- 
solved to bccom(3 King of Corsica, and King 
of Corsica he really became. Thu history of 
I his man has, in many respects, unusual in- 
terest for us, as it resembles that of the jiresent 
Emperor of France. 

Baron Von NeuholT was a student of Cologne, whore ho 
lodged in tho house of a German professor, with whoso 
daughter he fell violently in love. The Baron was very 
poor, and almost entirely dependent upon the bounty of 
his relations ; ho was consequently jealous of tlio ap- 
proach of any man, to the object of his passion, who was 
more favoured by fortune than himself. He one day be- 
came enraged against a man whom he suspected to be a 
rival : he dAw his sword, and plunged it into tho unfor- 
tunate man’s breast. For this act he was obliged to lly 
his country, and he escaped to France. In Franco lie 
became a page to tho Duchess of Orleans, and soon after 
ho got a commission in tho French army. Afterwards lio 
entered the Spanish service. Fortune seemed to favour 
tho Baron : he got to be a great favourite of Alberonc ; 
married a lady of the court of Queen Klizabeth, who was 
a relation of the Duke of Ormond (and, like the present 
Empress of the French, of Spanish and Irish origin. 
This lady he afterwards deserted (tho Genoese say he 
carried her jewels away with him). In tho year 178G, 
when the Corsicans were sorely opprcssld by the Geno- 


ese, and their comiLry became one vast battle-field, and 
the attention of Europe was dircctcxl to the fioreo 
struggle; tho hold Westphalian too, turned his glance 
in that dircctiou, and said, ** 1 will be King of Corsica." 
Accordingly, he set to work, made himself acquainted 
with the loader of tho popular movement there, and in 
flattering words promised the people fame and freedom, 
and, what they wanted most — aid from foreign powers. All 
this and more he promised, if they would make liiiii tlicir 
chief. Ho succeeded: the Corsicans believed him, and 
olt* tho Baron set for the Island of Corsica, taking with 
him 10 pieces of cannon, 4000 muskets, 4000 pairs of 
shoes, 700 sacks of wheat, a large quantity of ainiiiu- 
iiitiou, and no small amount of money. His suite con- 
sisteil of 10 Italian gentlemen, *2 French oflicers, and .*< 
horses.* His dress was magiiiliceiit. Ho wore a long 
scarlet rube of Moorish silk, Spanish ])autaloons, and 
yellow bouts ; his Spanish hat was ovorsliadowed by an 
ivinieiise plume, wbicli waved gracofully in tlic wind. 
Hound his waist he wore a belt of yellow silk, in which 
were thrust two richly inlaid pistols. At his^sidc Iiuiig a 
sword, and in his right hand he held a sceptre. In this 
guiso ho first trod tho soil of Corsica, and thus ho 
was led from tho vessel to tho town of Cervionc with tho 
respectful homage duo to a king. Ho did not, however, 
long enjoy his regal dignity, for when the (’orsicans found 
the time passing away, and foreign aid as far oii’ as over, 
they grew discontented, and suspected the honesty of their 
would-be king. The Baron, too, began to think “ un- 
ciisy lies tlic head that wt^ars a crown,” and resolved to 
bid adieu to the (’oi'.sieans. Accordingly, he oue day 
pa**ked up Ids chattels, and left the island. 

After this, he visited Anibterdam, whore ho was ar- 
rested at the instigation of a merchant of that place, 
and thrown into the debtors’ prison. By indcfatigablo 
efforts, hovr'cver, ho succeeded in delivering himself from 
this iinj)risoninout, nud ho returned to Corsica; but 
finding there was not a shadow of hoiic for liitn there, 
ho turned his back upon the island again, and fur ever. 
Ho now directed his steps to Kngland. Here lie made 
tlio acquaintance of an infamous character, and shared 
largely in his linancial spcciilatioiis : nevertheless, he bo- 
c.arao tc^rribly einbarrasseil, and became again the ininato 
of a gaol, from vrhich be; was oidy rescued by a subscrip- 
tion raised by the iniiiibter AValpole. He died in IjOIuIou, 
and was buried at 'Westminster. 

The author publishes many letters written 
by Napoleon in his youth to his parents ; and 
his accounts of the barbarous customs of the 

Vendcttii’* and of tlie Corsican banditti^ are 
most vivid and interesting, and arc told with 
remarkable spirit. 

Itussia vnd lUnfjlnniL Voii Bruno Baueh. 

18«i4. Luiidoii : Willinnis and Nor<jatc. 

Bruno Bauer is one of tlio extriiinc left of 
the Hegelian school ; consequently we find it 
quite impossible to reconcile with his ])rofes8cd 
principles tlie urdeiit defence of tlic Czar which 
pervades every line of this hook. 

TJie author is an entliusiastic admirer of 
Russia, her policy, and institutions. According 
to his account, the English statesmen liavc; 
committed nothing but blunders and atrocities 
in the Eastern affair, and Russia alone has 
maintained a consistent and dignified position 
tbroiighout. He moreover considei-s England, 
having over-reuched herself, has placed herself 
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in a position of peculiar embarrassment. Free- 
trade, he adds, has ruined Enp;land, and out of 
lier very ruins Kussia is buildinp^ castles ibr 
herself. He speaks of Russia as of a great 
historical po^vei*, vigorous and ilourishing, 
^viiile lie j'<'gards England and France as okl 
and dccrepid, and mere shadows of realities ! 

Wc wonder how it is possible, in an age so 
enlightened as this, for any one to entertain 
such absurd and childish notions. The book 
])osscsses but one stnkiiig peculiarity — ultra- 
idiotic extravagance ; but that pervades every 
page. 

Av.^tria mtd KmjlamL Stuttgart und Tu- 
bingen. 1854. 

Who or what the author of this book may be, 
\vc know not. He announces himself as an 
Austrian. We are inclined to think lie is one 
of the royy?.s diplomatique at Vienna. It appears 
from the matter contained in the book, that 
the author’s chief object in writing is to im- 
press on the minds of his countrymen the 
urgent necessity of forming a firm and lasting 
alliance with England, wdiich he assures them 
is more important than the international rela- 
tions of France, Russia, or Prussia. The 
author continues : — “ The position in which Eng- 
land and Austria stand to each other in every 
great political question is of the utmost conse- 
quence, the two nations being the real repre- 
sentatives of Europe.’’ 

It is simply the geographical position of 
England that makes the Austrian advocate this 
alliance, and not any love for England or the 
English; on the contrary, he remembers all 
the feuds and animosities that existed of old 
between the two countries, with all the bit- 
terness of a deadly foe. 

The author certainly does not intend to 
Hatter the English into an alliance, for lie tells 
them plainly that England has no policy but 
the jpolicy of interest ; that she has ever acted 
egotistically, even when receiving the largest 
subsidies from Austria;* that she has been 
faithless and ungrateful, even when there Avas 
not a shadoAV of reason for being so. 

There can be no doubt that the author would 
be glad enough to Avitness the interests of 
Austria and £)ngland united; but we much 
doubt the power of his persuasion to advance 
the union, though many of his arguments are 
skilfully, and even forcibly written. 

Die drei Aeltesten Bearheitungen von Goethe* s 
" Ephigenin” Cottascher Verlag. 1864. 
Once more llcrr Duntsscr, the indefatigable 
commentator on Goethe, is before the public. 

* We should much like to know the period, as well as 
the amount, of these said subsidies. 


This time he inflicts upon us a long and prosy 
analysis of Goethe’s “ Ephigenia into the 
merits of Avhich ne believes that he has suc- 
ceeded ill getting a perfect insight. Wc cannot, 
however, accouipany the author to this new 
land of promise, but must refer the reader to 
the book itself. It certainly possesses merit, 
inasmuch as it introduces us into the workshop 
of genius, and shews us the gradual develope- 
ineiit of that beautiful poem, Ephigenia.” 

GescMchie dar Beutschen llofe scit der Before 

mation (History of the German Court, since 

the Rcforniation). Von Dr. Vkhse. Ham- 
burg : Hoffmann und Campe. 1863*c54. 

Tins curious, and in many respects important 
collection of royal biograplji(‘s, has reached its 
thirty-third volume, the sixth of a series de- 
voted to the Kings of Saxony and their Elec- 
toral predecessors. The Coburg and other 
branches of that house are separately treated. 
Prussia is completed ; so arc Austria and 
Bavaria; so is Baden; so, above all, arc 
Hanover and Brunswick, and England is con- 
nected Avith these two Courts. Jlei-eaftcr, per- 
haps, wc shall be able to afford our readers 
some atnusemciit at the expense of a few of 
the Courts wc have mentioned ; for we cannot 
deny that tlie volumes Avhich relate to them have 
not only much political but also much scanda- 
lous interest in the way of anecdote and secret 
history.” The sovereigns of Germany have 
taken the alarm, and Dr. Vehsc’s volumes arc 
already excluded from every part of Germany, 
except the Uanse Towns, Avhich have no princes 
at all, and Prussia and Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
Avlierc those actually reigning arc Avise enough 
to af)preciate the safety and advantage of the 
freedom of the press. 

Burgerlische GeaeUschaJi Cottascher Verlag, 

1864. 

The author of this work is no less a person 
than Herr Riche, tlic great authority in Ger- 
many on all social questions. 

He wrote a book called Laud und Leutc,” 
of which the volume noAv before us forms the 
second part, and for Avhich he was raised to the 
honourable dignity of “ Staatswiascnschaftal ;” 
(in other Avords, “ solver of social problems ”). 

The Germans are very proud of Herr Riche, 
and flatter themselves they have in him a rival 
to Macaulay. In some respects the comparison 
is not inappropriate, particularly in their cri- 
tical essays. 

The German problem-solver endeavours in 
his present work to prove that society consists, 
in the first place, of two classes, which he 
terms natural and unnatural: these he sub- 
divides into d^e aristocracy, the middle classes, 
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and the peasantry; and the military and 
government eityployes form thc^ fourth class. 
This fourth class^ Herr Riche contends^ is the 
result of Popory and of social corruplioti, and 
consequently the putrid membrane of the com- 
munity. 

Rut ^^‘c will give the author's own words, by 
wliich the reader will be able to judge for him- 
self as to the spirit of the book. 

Kvory age contains some great truth, some general 
iiiaxiiii liy which it creates for itself a world suited to its 
rcfiuiremciit. I’hc present age struggles to emancipate 
society from the despotism of the state. One ronvincing 
proof of this struggle is, the iiidiifcrencc with which 
Kraiice, and the Continent in general, regarded the coup 
iVclat of Ix)iiis Napoleou. ft was the revolutionary 
tendency of the age that crowned that coup d'etat with 
f.uccoRs, and not any political sagacity or deeply-con- 
sidered scheme on the part of Napoleon. It wa« a game 
at hazard. Nevertheless, the proclamation of 2d De- 
cember was a masterly stroke and a clever deception. 
Ill order to subdun the fermentation in Paris, he held 
out to the people the bait of universal suffrage, the chief 
clemeut of fermentation, and with the most resolute, the 
most despairing, and most desperate classes, ho restrained 
the rest, securing by this means a peaceful scat ou the 
throne of France. While they were razing half Paris to 
the ground, they were erecting for him an invisible castle. 

Agiiin, the author adduces, as a sign of the 
increasing influence of social questions, the 
iact, that in proflerin^ bread and wages to the 
labouring classes^, lie induced them to flock in 
thou sands to Paris. 

Herr Hichc has confldence in the present 
state of things, believing it to be pregnant with 
consequences which shall bring about a better 
and a happier future. 

We are far from agreeing with the author in 
all his political opinions, and turn from them 
with ])leasiire to his amusing sketches of 
domestic life, which are most skilfully and 
pleasantly distributed throughout the book. 

GrkcJmchc Mytholotjie. Von Hofrath Ldw. 

PiiKLLER, ill Weimar. 2 Bilndc. — 1 Band, 

Hie Gdtter. 2 Band, Die Herocn. (Grecian 

My tliology ; by the Councillor L. Prellek, 

of Weimar, in 2 Vols. — Vol. I. The Gods. 

Vol. 11. The Heroes). Lcipsic: Weidmann. 
1854. 

This is one of a series of learned but popular 
manuals (JiandhUcher) now in the course of 
publication at Leipsic, having for their aim the 
promotion of a more “lively appreciation” 
(hhetidiyere vcrxtdndnm) of classical antiquity. 
The work before us appeared in J uly last ; and 
is the first of the scries. It is a careful and 
honest compilation of all that learned men have 
handed down or written on the subject of which 
it treats, from the days of the Scholiasts down- 
wards, and as such wc confidently recom- 
mend it. 


Romkche Geschtchte. Von Theodor Momm- 
sen ; Krster Band, bis zur Schlacht von 
i*ydna. (Homan History. By T. Momm- 
sen ; Vol, I., down to the Battle of Pydiia). 

^ Leipsic: Weidmann. 1854. 

Tuk last-mentioned work has been speedily 
succeeded by another of the series ; and it is 
lierc before us. The modesty of tlie author 
makes it necessary for us to supply our readers 
with such information respecting him as they 
care to know ; and such as authors generally 
enable them to know without going further than 
the titlc-f^uge. Theodor Mommsen, a Hol- 
steincr- by birth, is one of the most learned 
of German antiquaries, historians, and jurists. 
Unlike the great body of his class, he has no 
special attachments of school, epocli, offten’i- 
tory. For him the laws, languages, and annals 
of the Medos and Persians, the Celts and 
Teutfuis, the Jews, the Switzers, the English, 
or the Yankees, have very much the same 
amount of interest ; and he has zeal and charily 
enough to undertake the task of exploring and 
illustrating them all, one by one, as he is here 
doing with those of the Romans. But his lei- 
sure does not serve ; and the duties of his Chair 
of History and Law at the University of Bres- 
lau are increasing. Nevertheless, he continues 
to be a most industrious contributor of papers 
to the various learned societies of which be is a 
member, and, from time to time, to give the 
public a more substantial proof of the steadiness 
with which he pursues his favourite studies, in 
the shape of a volume like the present. It is 
the first of three: the second is announced for 
1856 ; and the third and last, conclndir^ with 
the downfall {zummmemturzen) of the Roman 
Empire, will appear in 1866. 

The manner in which this first Yolume is 
executed gives good promise for those to come. 
It consists of three Books ; in each of which the 
learning of the period — often abstruse enough—^ 
is so happily combined and blended with the 
narrative, as to command the earnest attention 
of even practised classicists to the latter, and, at 
the same time, to present the former in a very 
attractive light for even the least profound 
readers of history. Professor Mommsen, pnlike 
“ learned historians ” in general, is not for ever 
tantalising his readers with breaks in his nar- 
rative, ill order to let in some separate division 
of history, headed “ Religion of the Ancients/’ 
“ Laws,” “ Manners and Customs,” and so 
forth. With him, all is properly history which 
belongs to history, and it is treated accoi*dingly, 
and in its proper place ; that is to say, in the 
order of the narrative, and in illustration of it. 
In this manner the First Book is made to give 
a full and interesting account of the condition 
of Rome and Italy down to the expulsion of the 
Tarquins; the second bringa it down to tlie 
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defeat of PyiTlius^ and the coneolidation of 
Italy under the power of the Commonwealth ; 
and the third, which concludes the volume, 
ends with the battle of Pydna, and the ex- 
tinction of Greek and Macedonian indepen- 
dence. 

When this highly able and interesting work 
is finished, we hope to be able to give our 
readei'S a more detailed account of it. 


Die Sehiceiz In Itbinische zeit. (Switzerland 
in the Roman Time.) Von Thkodur Momm- 
sen. Zurich : Meyer and Zeller. 1854. 
This is another important contribution to anti- 
quarian and historical literature from the pen 
of the same learned writer as the work last 
noticed. Roman authorities on the military 
and civil condition of their Helvetian, Rhoetian, 
Raiirician, Lenianic, or Perninian subjects, arc 
lew and meagre ; still scantier are the notices 
which Greek and Roman writers of earlier date 
have deigned to bestow upon the state of afraii*s 
within those valleys before Crosar’s conquest ; 
and the local traditions alike of the aboriginal 
Etruscans and of their successors, the Celts, if 
any of them survived the domination of Rome, 
were for ever swejit away by the torrent of 
Alemaniiic and Burgundian invasion, which 
destroyed the em])iro itself. But the patient 
diligence of the antiquary has done much to 
supply the void ; and in the ** inscri[)tions,” 
which in modern times it has been the business 
of the academies and speieties of Euro])e to re- 
deem from oblivion, a very large contribution 
to even this obscure portion of history has been, 
it seems, silently accumulating, and it has, at 
length, found a competent exponent. The 
comparative condition of the several ports of 
Switzerland, with respect to the Romanisa- 
tion^' (or ** civilisation’' of the Roman model) — 
their population — their languages — their trade 
and commerce — their nieansof communication — 
their coinage, or circulating medium — their 
products — their watering-places (‘‘Aquaj," or 
Baden-in-Aarau) — their liability to foreign con- 
scription — the part allotted them in their own 
local administration — their fiscal burdens — and, 
of coiivrse, the military organisation by which 
their imperial masters maintained peace within 
their fastnesses, — on these subjects, so interesting 
to the statistician, the jurist, and even to the 
general reader, Professor Mommsen has con- 
trived to throw much light, in the shape, too, of 
a most charming narrative. It is published by 
the “ Ziircherischen Gesellschaft fur vater- 
Isindischc alterthiimer" (Zurich Local Anti- 

S iarian Society), among their Transactions for 
e present year ; where some very well-exe- 
cuted engnivings of coins and monumental in- 
scriptions are inserted, by way of illustration, 
in the Appendix. 


JDer Polygraplihche Apparat oder die Ver~ 
sektedenen ^der K. K. Hof und Staats- 
druckerei zu Wien. Von Alois Aubr. 
Wien, 1854. 

We alluded briefly in a former Number* to the 
discovery of the mechanical process, described 
in the work now before us, by which certain 
objects can be engraved and printed without 
the intervention of any artistic aid. 

Notwithstanding the stupendous advantages 
which the inventor seems to anticipate from 
the discovery, it has, in this country, excited 
little attention; indeed, w'c are not aware of its 
having as yet been more fully noticed in any 
publication than in the New Quarterly 
Review. This may arise, perhaps, from tlie 
limited nature of the purposes to wliich it is 
apjdicablo. 

u Three important epochs in connection with 
printing,” says M. Auer, are eminently con- 
ducive . to the civilization of mankind ; they 
are, the invention of w^’iling, that of printing 
from moveable types, and the present discovery 
of taking impressions upon paper from natural 
objects.” Wc subjoin, from his own deseri])- 
tion, a brief account of the })roccss. 

If the original be a. ])Iant, a flower, an in- 
sect, or a tissue, in shoit, any liibless object 
that will not be injured by pressure, it is placed 
evenly between a copper and a Icadon-plato, 
and then ])assed through two rollei's tightly 
screwed together. 

The pressure thus applied yields on the 
lead plate a precise fuc-simile of the original, 
be it what it may ; and stereotypes can be 
taken in gutta-percha or type-metal from the 
impression thus obtained. 

Counsellor Hardinger exhibited, at a meeting 
of naturalists at Wiesbaden, specimens of plates 
worked in the above W'ay, at wdiich several 
individuals, eminently qualified to form an 
opinion on the subject, expressed themselves in 
the highest terms of commendation. 

Professor Lcydoll, by way of experiment, 
transmitted to the Imperial Printing-ollice a 
collection of leaves of various kinds. So per- 
fectly accurate in all the minutest details were 
the impressions obtained from them, that it was 
at first supposed they were the real leaves 
cemented to the paper! Several of these 
leaves (of course printed on both sides, in ink 
accurately corresponding in colour to that of 
the original) were neatly cut out, and shewn 
to distinguished botanists, who were unable, 
even with the aid of a glass, to discover that 
they were imitations I 


♦ N. Q. R. p. 167. 
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Medlock (H.), Translation of SchoedlcFs Book of Nature, 
126. 

Melly (Ccorgc), School Experiences of a Fag, 516. 

M emoi res d’ Alex. Dumas, ol9. 

Memorials of the Life of Amelia Opie, 257. 

Memoirs of General Sir W. Nolt. By Mr. Stocqueler, 1Z57. 
Memorable Women. By Mrs. Newton Crossland, 22 1. 
M^moircs de Bilboquet, reccuillis par un Bourgeois do 
Paris. 233. 531. 

Mf‘moircs d*im- Bourgeois dc Paris. Par Ic Dr. L. Vernon, 
99 and 232. 

Memoirs of Celebrated Characters. By A. dc Lamartine, 
258. 

Minhclsoii*B Turkey— Retrospect, 4 and 21. 

Middlcmass (Miss llume), Kachcl dc Montiue, 6. 

Mignct (M.), Charles Quint, 321. 

Military /rour in European Turkey, the Crimea, &c. By 
Major-General A. F. Macintosh, 477. 

Military Life (Recolleetiona of). By Colonel l^nndmann. 
2 Vola. 257. 

Military Kife (Romance of). By Licut.-Col. S. P. Came- 
ron, 72. 

Miller (Hugh), My School and Schoolmasters. 324. 

Miliiian (IL H., D.D), History of Latin Christianity, 315. 
Minor Foems. By James Sykes, 51 1. 

Minstrelsy of War. By Alfred B. llichanls, 513. 
Misecllancous. 217, 370, 381. 

Mitchell (N.), Poems, 37. 

Mitfuril (Mary II.), Atherton, 335. 

Mitford (Rev. John), Gray and Mason Correspondenrp, 3. 
Modern Comforts, IGO. 

Modern Gorman Music. By II. F. Cliorlcy, 379. 

Modern Schools and School Books, 285. 

Molkc (Baron), Russians in Bulgaria, 267. 

Mommsen (Theodor), Romische (iescliiehte, 

— Die Sehweiy. in Roniischc r.eit, 

Monselet (Charles), Uetif dc la Hretonne, 527. 

Monsieur Ir^s tourmente. Par C. l*aal de Kock, 230. 
Monti'pln X. By Mudemnisellc Lucifer, 107. 

Montn'sor Abbey. By Hon. Mrs. Francis Maude, 369. 
Moore ('I'homas), Memoirs and C-orre.spoiidciiec of, 153. 

McHire and Croker, 103. 

Morcll (J. R.), Russia and hbigland, their Strength and 
Weakness, ‘2()7. 

More Worlds than One. By David Brewster, 262. 

Mossenux (Chev. de), Dicu et Ie.s Iheiix, 2 19. 

Miiggc (Theodor) Afraja, 118. 

Muhlbach (Louise), Welt und Buhne, 118. 

Mnrehisoii (Sir R. 1.), On Gold, 450. 

Music 'Hour in Germany. By H. F. Cliorley, 260. 

Music (Treatise on tho Science of). By David RT. G. S. 
Reeves, 76. 

Musset (.Alfred dc), CoanGdies et Proverbes, 1 13. 

My Friends and Acquaintance. By P. G. Patmore, 473. 

My Haunts. By Edmund H. Yates, 515. 

My Si'hool and Sehoolmaaters. By Hugh Miller, 32 1. 

Nanette and her TiOvers. By Talbot Gwynne, 50 1 
Napier (Liciit.-Gen. SirW.), Defects of the Indian Govern- 
ment, 28. 

Neale (F. A.), Islaniism : its Rise and Progress, 462. 

Neil (Samuel), Art of Reasoning, 18. 

Newcomes. By Thackeray, 5. 

Newman (Dr.), liccturcs on the History of the Turks. 267. 
North-West Passage (Chart shewing the). By K. A. logle- 
fleld. Commander, li.N., 32. 

Noruian (B. M.), Rambles in Yucatan, 416. 


Norway and its Glaciers visited in 1851. By J. D. 
Forbes, 183. 

Nott (Sir W.), Memoirs of, 322. 

Novels, 202 and 31)^. 

Nuita de Rome. Par Jules de St. Felix, 306. 

O'Brieu (P.), Journal of Residence in the Dannbian Princi- 
palities during the Winter and Autumn of 1853, 139. 

(Euvres completes de Franpois Arago. Mcmbre dc rinstitut, 
SGcrdtairc perpetuel de I’Academic des Sciences, Dirccteur, 
dc rObservatoirc dc Paris, 396. 

Old England and New England. By A. Bunn, 62. 

Old liondon (Legends of). By J. Y. Akerman, 55. 

Oliphant (L.), Russian Shores of the Black Sea, 4 and 21. 

Oliver Cromwell (Life of). By Guizot. 'Translated by Sro- 
bel, 121. 

Once u])on a Time. By Charles Knight, 92 and 217. 

One Primeval Ijanguagc. By Rev. C. Forster, 262. 

Opening of the Crystal Palace (The). By John Kuskin, 
515. 

Opic (Amelia), Memorials of, 257. 

Opium E.iter (A Word with), 124 and 173. 

Ottoman Empire and its Itesourccs. By E. H. Michclscn, 
4 and 21. 

Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ (The Gospel History of). 
By 'llioinas Stephen, 93. 

Oxford Reform and Oxford Professors. By Professor 
Vaughan, 133. 

Palm 'Trees of the Amazons, and their Uses. By A. R. Wal- 
lace, 75. 

Pantrnpheon ; or History of Food and its preparation from 
the earliest ages of the world. By A. Spycr, Hi. 

Pardoe (Miss). Reginald lo'le, 216. 

Parkin (John). M. D. Remote Causes of Epidemic Diseases, 79. 

Parkyns (Mansheld). fiifc in Abyssinia, 187. 

Parlour Library (The). The Sea Lions, by J. h*. Cooper — 
Sybil Ijcnnard, by Mrs. (irey — The Dark Lady ofDoorie, 
by ;W. H. Maxwell— Mark's Reef, by J. F. Cooper— 
Attila, by (i. P.*R. James, 515. 

Parvenus. Par Paul Feval, 105. 

I’atmore (P. G.), My Friends and Acquaintances, 473. 

l*aul (1). B.), Botanical Lectures (Unger’s), 95. 

Pearson (Henry). The 'Two (>oininoii-Law Procedure Acts 
of 1852 and 1851,511). 

Perce-Neige (Les). 'Traduites par X. Marniicr, 533. 

Peruvian Antiquities. By Mariano Edward Rivero, 116. 

Petermann's Central Africa, 262. 

Petits- Paris (Les), 535. 

Philippe Cospcaii. Par O. L. Jjivet, 524. 

Pilurimages to Kugli'ih Shrines. By Mrs. Hall, 96. 

Pilgrim Fiiiiiers of New England. By W. H. Bartlett, 95. 

Plaint of Freedom, 39. 

Poems. By M. Arnold, 40. 

|•oe!ns. By N Mitchell, 37. 

Pollock (Frederick;, Translation of Dante, l.'H. 

Popular Abridgments of OJil and New 'Testament Ilistorr^ for 
S'hools, &e. By .1. Tallio.vs Wheeler, F.R.G.S., 514." 

Portugal and Maiieira. By Lady Stuart Wordsley, 128. 

Porquet ( De), Elementary School Books, 285. 

Postc (Bcalc), Britannic Researches, 9 1. 

i'ractical Observation on Mental and Nervous Disorders. By 
Alfred Beaumont Miiddoek, M.D., 515. 

PrcllerJ(IIofrath Ldw.), Grieehi>chc M ytliologie, 511. 

Prentice (G. H.), Church and State, and Convocation, 91. 

Piobabie Origin of the American Indians. By James Ken. 
iicdy, LL.I)., 416. 

Professor. By Kmilie Carlcn, 361. 

Progress and Prejudice. By Mrs. Gore, 212. 

Progress of a Painter in the nineteenth Century. By Jedm 
Burnet, 132. 

Progress of Russia in the Fiast, 140. 

Progress of Russia in the West, North, and South. By D. 
Urquhart, 135. 

Protestants of France (History of the). By G. Dc Pelixe — 
translated by P. E. Barnes, 91. 

Psychological Inquiries, 514. 

Public I..aw (Commentaries on Universal). By George Bowyer, 

Publishing (A Plan of^. By R. Hardwicke, 9. 

Pulmonary Ckrnsumption (Chemical Ijecturcs on). Bv J. Thom- 
son, M.D., 93. 

Putman (G. P. R.), Book of the Age, 383. 

Purple Tiqjts of Paris. By St. John, 128. 
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Quocns before Iho ConqncEt (The). By Mrs. Matthew 
ilall, 472. 

llachel de Montlne. By Miss Hume Middlcmass, 0. 

liae (Morton), Bokinga, 349. ^ 

Hambies in Yucatan, By B. M. Norman, 41G. 

Kankc'a Civil War and Monarchies in Franco, 6. 

Ranke's Servia, Bosnia, and the Slave Provinces. By Mrs. A. 
Kerr, 6. 

Reade, (C.) Christie Johnstone, 84. 

Redemption, Ultimate and proximate results of. By H. 
E. Head. M. A., 224. 

Reeves (David M. G. S.), Treatise on the Science of Music, 76. 

Reginald Lyle. By Miss Pardoc, 216. 

Reid (Captain), Young Voyageurs, 4. 

Reiso nach Brasilien. Von Dr. H. Bnrineistcr, 117. 

Reisende in Italien (Forster Handbuch fur), 45. 

ReminisccD(M!s of a Huntsman. By Hon. Grantlcy F. Berke- 
ley, 179. 

Rcminiscoiires of the University, Town, and County of Cam- 
bridge. By the late Henry Gunning, M.A., «')08. 

Bdtif de la Bretonnr. Par (Miarles Moiisclot, 527. 

Ribbons Bolingbrokc (F.), Tiiitern Abbey ; a Poem, 514. 

Richards (Alfred B.), Minstrelsy of War, 513. 

Robespierre ; ii Tragedy. By Henry Bliss, Q. C., 510. 

Romische Gescliiehtu. Von Theodor Mommsen, 

Uktiu)S1*kct of the Literatuke of the Quarter Jan. 1851. 

1 — .Alison's History of England, 1 — Creasy’s account of the 
British Constitution, 2 — Beale Post's British History, 2 — Sir 
James Mackintosh's History of England, 3 — Correspondence 
of Gray and Mason, 3 — Correspondence of Sir Harry ('alvcrt, 
3— -Life Ilf Burke, 3 — Memoirs of Dr. Pye Smith, 4 — 
racli’s Biography, 4 — Young Voyageurs, 4 — Olipliant's 
Russian Shores, 4 — Michelscii's Tin key, 4 — Mansfield l*.nr- 
kyn's Abyssinia, 1 — Whcwcll'a Grotius, 4 — Liimartiiie's 
Ili^tory of the Constituent Assembly, 5 — Thackeray’s 
Nowcoines, 5 — Max Sclilesinger’s Tour in England, 
translated by Wcuekstern, 6— Rachel dc Montlne, 6 — 
Clouded Happiness, 6 — lUinkc’s History of Servia, 6 — 
Russian Life in iho Caneasiis, 6~-Salad for tlio Solitary, 6 
^Last Fruit off* an ()ldTree,7— Theological Essays of Rev. 
Fred. I). Maurice, 7. 

UkTROSFKCT OF THE LITERATURE of thc Quarter, April 
1854. History: Translation of Guizot’s History of Croui- 
w'cll, 122 — Farini’s Rome, 122 — liord Holland's Memoirs, 
123 — DTsraeli's Biography, 123 — I.ivcs of the Princesses of 
England, 12 1 — Speeches : AVcllington and Macaulay, 124 
— (3assie:> : Hannibal on the .Alps, 121 — Yoiige’s Athenaeus, 
121 — Wilkinson's Euyplians, IS.*) — Science: Plurality of 
Worlds, Pio- Schoedler’s Hook of Nature, 126 — Travels: 
Hooper and M irkliam on the Hitnaluyns, 127 — Novels, 127. 
Poems, 128 — Balder, 128 — Pollock’s translation of Dante, 
132 — Von Hammer's translalionof “Ibu al-Fjiriilh's Taiyat”, 
132 — Miscellaiicons, 132— Progress of a Painter, 132 — 
CMironicles of Merry England,! 32 — Cumming’s Bhilso Topes, 
132 — J’amphlets, 133— British Poets, 133 — British Clas- 
sfes, 131. 

RKTKOSiM'.rT or the Litek.atuke of the Quarter, July 
18.54, 2.53 — History of India under thc House of Taimur, 
2>53 — Alison’s History of Europe, 3d Vol. 251 — Lamartine’s 
Biographies, 259 — Swedenborg, 258-r-Opio, 257 — Military 
Memoirs, 2.57 — Mrs.Aiistiii's Gcrm.'iiiy, 261 — Smyth’s Medi- 
terranean, 260 — Americans at Home, 261 — Journal of a 
(^valry Officer, 261 — Central America, 262 — Peterninnn’s 
(kmtral Africa, 262 — Novels, 262 — I’octry, 262 — More 
Worlds than One, 262 — Primeval 1jangu.agc, 265— Trans- 
lations from thc Classics, 266 — ^Bohn's Erotica, 266. 

Rktrokpect of tuk Literature of the Quarter, Oc- 
ToUKU, 1851. Finkay’s Byz.antinc Empire — 'liOrd Mahon’s 
’ Seven Decadei of thc History of England, 407 — 
Crowe’s History of thc Reigns of Louis XVI II. and 
Charles X. 409 — Bancroft's History of America, 409 — 
Vinet's History of French Literature in the Eighteenth 
Century, 409 — Kaye's Ufe of Lord Metcalfe, 110 — licm.-iins 
of Bishop Coplcstoii, 412 — Life of Mrs. Sherwood, 412 — 
Memorials of John Macintosh, 413 — Patmore's Biography, 
4i;i — Life of Marguerite of Navarre, 413— Mrs. Stowe'’s 
Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, 413 — Van dc Velde’s 
Travels through Syria and Palestine, 413 — Bartlett’s Nar- 
rative of Explorations and Incidents in Texas, New Mexico, 
California, Senora, .and Chihuahua, 415 — Novels, 415— 
Murchison’s Sihiria, 415 — Fuerbach’a Essence of Chris- 
tianity, 415 — ^Kingsley’s Alexandria and her Schools, 415. 


Revision of the Map of Europe, 267. 

Revolution Franyoisc (Histoirc de). ParM. liouis Blanc, 113. 
Roi Joseph, Menioires et Correspondence. Par A. du Cosse, 
1 10 and 400. 

Rivero (.Mariano Edward), Peruvian Antiquities, 416. 
Romance of Travel. By Dr. Yvan, 482. 

Roses. By thc Author of* A Flirt,” 90. 

Rowland (A.), Human Hair Popularly Considered, 81. 

Ruins of many Lands (a Description, 37.) 

Ruskin (John), Lectures on Architecture and Pisinting. 37 1. 

1 Tho Opening of the Crystal Palace, 515. 

Russell (Ijord John), Lord Holland’s Memoirs of the Wiiig 
Party, 123. 

Russia and thc Czar, 435. 

Russia and England, their Strength and Weakness. By .1. U. 
Morcll, 267. 

Rnsiiian Shoros of the Black Sea. By Ijaurciicc Oliphant, 
4 and (Re^) 21. 

Russia and Silieria (Travels in). By S. S. Hill, 199. 

Russia .“iiifl Turkey (Natives of). Ry I. Golovin, 267. 
Itiisso-Turkish i^amxiaigiM of 1828 and 1829. By Colonel 
t*h Alley, 139. 

RuS'ia iitid the War. By (kiptain Jesse, 267. ^ 

Russia und England. Von Rruno Bauer, 539. 

Russian Question ; or thc Crisis in the East. Traiirlab'd by 
J. 11. Urqiihart, 21. 

Russian Lite in the Caucasus, 6. 

Ruth Earnloy. By Mrs. M. Daniels, 89. 

Salad for the Solitary (Ret.), 6. 

Sam Slick. By the Author of “ Americans at Home,” ‘.61. 
Sand (George), Fillculc, 235. 

Maitres Sonneurs, 235. 

Sayons (A.). Etudos Littcraircs, 112. 

Scandinavitlh Adventures. By A. Lloyd, 183. 

Scliaft* (Philip), History of the Apostolic Gliureh, 315. 
Sehiiiimcllcnnig, War between England and Russia; 216. 
Sehlesinger’s London, 55. 

Schmitz (Dr. L.), Aneient Ethnography and Geogrn)ihy, 53. 
SchoedIcFs Book of Nature. Transbited by II. Medlock, 126. 
School Expcrietiees of a Fag. By Georgo Melly, 516. 
Strictures on thc Present System of VciitUatioii, dtc. By F. 
Coxworthy, 298. 

Science and Art (llighley’s Library of). By D. B. Paul, 95. 
Science and Art— Year Book of Fiiets, 160. 

Scleetinn.s, Grave and Gay. By T. dc Qniiicey. 2 Vols, 173. 
Sensibility of Sc]iarate Souls eoii.sidered. By Caleb Webb, 51 1. 
Serf and the Cusssek. By Francis Marx, >3.5. 

Shooting in the Himalayas. By Col. F. Markham, 127. 
Siberia (Travel.s in). By S. S, Hill, 199. 

Silistria (Siege of), A Poem. By William Thomas Thorn - 
tnn. 135. 

Siluria. By Sir R. I. Murchison, 450. 

Sir Gervasc Gray. By Mrs. Gordon, 360. 

Skctcher’s Tour round thc World, 90. 

Slade (Captain), Travels in Turkey, 139. 

Sincdley (E. A., M. A.), Dramatic Poems on Scriptural Sub- 
jects, 22 1. 

Smith (Dr. Pyc, D.D.), (Memoirs of), 4. 

Smith, (Col. Sir F.), ProbCiit State of thc Turkish Empire. 267. 
Smyth (Admiral W. H.), Mediterranean, 261. 

Smyth (W.), Year with thc Turks, 139. 

Solutions de la (|uc.stiun d’ Orient. Par Emile Girardiii, 537. 
Sophie Printexnps. Par Alexandre Duniaa, 397. 

Southern Itnl}' — Hand-book for Travellers, 45. 

Soycr(A.), Pantropheun ; or History of Food, &!*., 81. 
Spencer (Capt.), Russia, Turkey, and llic Black Sea, 267. 
Sporting Advciiliircs of thc Honourable Grantley Berk fley, 1 79. 
Stanford’s >Var Map of Russia, 13.5. 

Star Chamber. Ry W. II. Ainsworth, 216. 

Starkes (Mrs.), Information for Travellers* in Italy, 45. 

Starr (F.), The Vision of Midsummer- Morning's Dream, 516. 
Statute Law Ooinmi.ssion Reviewed, 133. 

St. John, Purple Tints of Paris, 128. 

Stephen (Thomas), Gospel History of our Tjord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, 93. 

Stephens (the late John Lloyd), Incidents of Travel in Central 
America, 262, 416. 

Stocijuelcr, Memoirs of Sir W. Nott,*257. 

Stowe (Mrs. H. B. ), Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, 483. 
Sue (F3ugene), Fernand Diiplessis. 240. 

Sunny Memories of Foreign I.iands. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
183. ■ 
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Swcdenboru, A Biography and an Exposition. By W. Paxton 
Hood, 2AB. 

Swedisii Literature, 113. 

Bykes (James), Minor Poems. 514. 

Symmetrical Siructmeof Scripture; or Principles in Scrip, 
turc Exemplified. By liev. John PorlM**, L(i.O., 315. 

Synoptical Euclid (The). By Samuel A. flood, 515. 

Taimur (History of India under the House of). By W. 
KrskiiiP, Esq., 253, 407. 

Tallhurd (T. N.), The Castilian ; a Tragedy, 457. 

Thackeroj’s Neweomc*. 5. 

Theologii'al Kasays of tiie Rev. F. DenUon Maurice (Ret.), 7. 

Thomson (F., M.IX), Clinical Lectures on Pulmonary ('on- 
sumption. 93. 

Thornton (William Thomas), The Siege of Siliatria, 135. 

Three PresidcneicR of India— Rise and Progress of the BritUh 
Indian Possessions. By J. (\ipiier, 2B. 

Ticonderoga; or llic Black Eagle. By G. P. R. James, 
Esq., 206. 

Tintern Abbey; a Poem. By F. Boliiighrukc Ribbons, 514. 

Tom Thornton ; or Tjast Resources, 5Ul. 

Transmutation ; or the Lord and the Lout. By N. or M., 369. 

Travels, 183, 330, 477. 

Travels on the Shores of the Baltic. By S. S. Hill, 435. 

Travels in Turkey and a Cruize in the Black Sea with the 
Capitan Pacha. By Captain Slade, 139. 

Travels on the Amazon and the Rio Negro. By A. R. Wal- 
lace, 75. 

Treasures of Art in England. By Dr. Waagen, 260 and 370. 

Trollope (Mrs.), Life and Adventures of a Clever Woman, 
493. 

True Law of Population shewn to be connected with the Food 
of the People. By Thomas Douhicday, 92. 

Tiires ct lea Russes. Par A. H, Dufour, 435. 

Turkisli Empire (Present State of). By Marshall Marmont 
and Col. Sir F. Smith, 267. 

Turkey, Russia, the Black Sea, and Circassia. By Captain 
Spencer, 267. 

Vaughan (Professor), Oxford Reform and Oxford Professors, 
133. 

VehBe(nr.), Gcschichte der Dcutschcn Hufe seit dc/ Refor- 
mation, 34U. 

Veron (Dr. L), Bourgeois de Paris, 99. 

Vestiges of Creation (Ret.), 125. 

Villemaiu's Life (Ret.), 122. 


Vision of Midsummer-Morning's Dream (The). ByP. Starr, 
516. 

Volunteer's Scramble through Scinde, the IHinjab, lliadostan, 
and the Himalaya Mountains. By Hugo James, 330. 
Urquhart (D.), Progress of Russia in the West, North, and 
l^uth, 135. 

Urquhart (J. H.), Kossian Question; or the Crisis in the 
East, 21. 

Waacen (Dr.), Treaaurcs of Art in Great Britain, 260 and 370. 
Wandlmigen. Roman Von Fanny Lewald, 118. 

Wallace (A. R.), Palm Trees of the Amazons, 75. 

Wallace (A. R.), Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro, 74. 
Walter Evelyn ; or the Long Minority, 89. 

Warden (Hon. John), On the Administration of Justice in 
India, 28. 

Webb (Caleb), Sensibility of Separate Souls considered, 514. 
Wcale's Series of Educational Works, 285. 

— Series of Elementary Works for the Use of Begin- 
nen, 2H5. 

Wellington's Speeches. By late Colonel Giirwood, 12 i. 

Welt und Buhne. Roman Voii I.ouise Miihlbach, 118. 
Wenck'stern, German’s Tour in England, 6. 

Westminster Abbey ; or the Days of the Ueformatioo. By 
the Author of** Wbitefriars,'* 359. 

Wheeler (J. Talboys), Popubr Abridgments of Old and New- 
Testament History, 514. 

Whewell (Dr.), Translation of Grotius, 4. 

Whitefriars. By the Author of *' Westminster Abbey,” 359. 
Wilkinson's (Sir Gardner), Egyptians. 2 Vols., 125. 
Williams (W. Esq.), The Combustion of Coal, and the 
Prevention of Smoke, 515. 

Wiltshire Tale**. By John Yonge Akerman, 89. 

Winslow (Forbes, M.I).), Lettsuiiiian Lectures on Insanity, 
514. 

Wordley (Lady Stuart), Portugal and Madeira, 128. 

Works on Ethnography, 50. 

W y ndham, Amelia. By Ike Author of *‘ Aubrey,” 307. 
Yankee Humour ; or Uncle Sam’s Fun. By W. Jerden, 73. 
Yates (Edmund H.), My Haunts, 515. 

Year with the Turks. By Warrington Smyth, M.A., 139. 
Yendys (Sidney), Balder, Part First, 123. 

Yongc (C. D.), i)cipiiOROphists ; or Banquet of the Learned, 121. 
Young Voyageurs. By Oiptain M. Reid, (Ret.), 4. 

Yvan (Dr.), llomance of Travel, 482. 

Zwei Sehwcstcrn, 119. 
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THE DUKE OF NORFOLK. 

A Ef|iicsfninL Portmit of lUfi Grace the Duke of Norfolk, K.G., Earl-Marshal of Euf^laiicl, 
siiul Master of tlie Horse to the Queen; engi^aved in the Mezzotinto, by /oBKL,froni a Paiiitiiif; 
by T. M. Joy, Esq. Proofs, before letters, .£Q,5s, Proofs, with wanting, JjH.Ss, Prints, £2.2s. 

THE LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

An Authentic Portrait of the late Duke of Wellington, from a picture recently painted by the 
Count D'Orsay, and engraved in the finest style of Mezzotinto by C. E. Waostaff, Esq. 

This portrait has been recently executed by the Count D’Orsay, from sittings granted by the 
hte Duke ; and the publisher is permitted to annq|ince, that several membera of His Grace's 
family, and many of his personal acquaintances, have pronounced it to be not only excellent 
as a w ork of Art, but highly superior, as a faithful and familiar portrait, to any thing that has 
yet been executed of the illustrious Duke. Proofs, with Autograph, £1.11^;. Proofs, £1 .1;. 
Ih'iiits, lO.'f. (3d. 

Mr. Mitchell respectfully announces that he has been favoured with permission to publish, 
with the sanction of His Grace the Duke of Wellington, 

THE BUST 

OF THE LATE FIELD-MAllSHAL IIIS GRACE 

TEE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 

^ DESIGNED AND MODELLED AT WALMEU CASTLE 

BY MR. KENDALL, 

For very many years the personal Attendant upon the tale illustrious Duke. 

It was never intended to make this work public, it having been executed by Mr. Kendall 
as a private souvenir of his revered master; but, in compliance with numerous requests, 
and with the sanction of His Grace the present Duke, and of other members of His 
Grace’s family, it is now offered generally to the Public. 

The Bust is now published. Price One Guinea; o r, with Pedestal, One Gninea and a-Half. 

THE Ei^ OF MAIMESBURY. 

A Portrait of the Riglit Hon. The Earl of Malmesbury, late Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
engraved by Zohel from a painting by G. J. Middleton, Esq. 

, Proofs before 101101*?, £2 . 2^. Proofs, £ 1 . 1 Is. 6d. Prints, £ 1 . If . 

THA*j LORD TRURO. 

A Portrait of the Right Hon. Lord Truro, Lord High Chancellor of England,, engraved by 
ZoDEL from the fine picture by Francis Grant, Esq., R.A. 

Proofs before letters, £2. 2f. Proofs, £ 1 . If . Prints, 12f. 

EARL BRO WLOW. 

A Portrait of the Right Hon. John Earl Brownlow, Lord Lieutenant and Gustos 

Hotuloruin of the County of Lincoln, engraved in the finest style by Samuel Cousins, A. R.A., 
from the painting by Sir M. A. Shee, P.R.A. 

Proofs before letters, £3.3f. Proofs, £2.2f. Prints, £l.lf. 


MADLLE. RACHETf. 

A Portrait of the eminent Tragedienne, Madlle. Rachel, in the Tragedy of Polyeucte, engraved 
by Richardson J ackson fia^n a painting by Edouard Dubuffe. Proofs, £1 . If. Prints, 12f. 

r-^TTXT lufrnnnxTVT T. Rnvnl Idbravv. Old Bond Street, Bookseller and Publisher to Her Majesty. 



NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


CULLED EEOM MARYLEBONE GARDENS. 


BY 

BLUE-BELL AHO MIGNONETTE, 

AND ARRANGED UY 


T H IIS T L E. 


The April Number will contain the commencement of a Tale by the Mnnpiis B'Azeglio, 
entitled “ The IjAst Recollections of a People ; or, the Final Slnigtrle of the Florentines 
for their liberty in the time of Charles YJ* Translated by the Rev. Lionel Bnller, S«jnior Fellow 
of King’s College Cambridge. BcAies the almve interesting Historical Romance, the 
Bouquet ” will, as usual, be composed of the choicest Howem. 

Subscription, Twelve Shillings per Annum, or One Sliilling a Copy, delivered free. 

«JiOUQUKT” OFFICE, IG, GREAT MAKLliOllOUtJIl STJtKET. 


The Editress of this charming serial displays, w'ilh unremitting energy, fresh grace, ami 
some new beauties in every Number.” — iV'cjn Quurierli/ Ilerieic. ♦ 

Some of the contributions would add lustre to Periodicals of liigiier pretence.” — Church^of- 
England Quarterly Review, 

" The Articles evince increased literary ability, and exhibit closer and more fiiiislicd 
writing.” — Court Journal, 

“ Criticism would be lost on a rose-bud — so sweet in colours, so delieato in texture; and 
hence, also, on this Publication.” — Cntic, 

We cannot applaud too highly tlie idea which originated this swccl-namcd monthly 
yxsiiorJ^w- Eastern Star, 

This favourite little periodical is deservedly beginning to take n high stand. The ^ Bouquet' 
is a charming Publication, and is the production of a host of charmers.” — Arbroath Guide, 

Both the prose and poetry would do no discredit to older and more practised hands.” — 
y orkshireman. 

" The February Number of ilie 'Bouquet' is a not unfavourable specimen of 
periodical." — Atlas. a 2 ^ 

i 



QDAllTEftLr AOVBRTISEIi. 


VIZETEtiT It 00.’i FEBLIOATIOHS, 

FOR TIIE SEASONi 1853-54. 


IMFQRTAinr NEW WOBK BT LAMABTINE. 

Jast published, uniform with the History of the Restoration of Monarehy in Franee,” 
Volume I., Price Gs. (to be completed in Three Vols.), of 


THE HISTORY OF 

THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

(of 1789.) 

IIY ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 

“In the above work, which is a prelude to ^Thc Girondists/ M. de Lhirmrtiiie describes 
the Hevolution of 1789 as the inaii ordained to workout that of 1848 /* — Le Sidrh. 

Volume IL on May 1, 1854, Price Gs. 


NEW WOBES AND NEW EOmoNS. 

I. 

IZAAK LAKADaM; 

A New Historical Uomaiice, by Alexander Duha.s, based on tlio Popular Logond of ‘‘ The Wondering 
Jew/' and Illustrated with Tinted page Engravings. Parts 1, 2, and 3, One Shilling each, arc now 
published. 

**#TIiis new and briJliunt Work of Fiction, by the w'orld-fhmod author of “Monte Christo," depicts 
the Rutti rings, the nictamorplioses, the jirogresscs, and the exidoits of inunkiiid. It cannot he better 
described than by quoting the author’s ow'ii words — “ Mzaak Lakadam’ is the work of my whole Lfe** 

II. 

LOUIS XVIL; 

HIS LIFE~IIIS SUFFERING— Ills DEATH, AND THE CAPTIVITY OF THE ROYAL 

FAMILY IN TIIE TEMPLE. 

Translated by William Hazlitt, Esq., firom the French of M. db BhAvCitESi^B. 
Eiiihellishod with Portraits, Vignettes, A Autographs. Two Vols., siqicr-crown 8vo., ornamental cloth, 14#. 

* This work diarlv proves the Dauphin’s melancholy death, and the iniquitous impostures of 
snhseqiient pretenders to his title. 


r^TT-KT i« 



NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


HI. 

HISTORY OP THE RESTORATION OP MONARCHY IN FRANCE. 


Tnuislated by Captaist RafteRji from ^be Frpi|cU of M. Alprqnsb dr liAMARTiRE. 
In Four Vols., supcr-crown 8vo., ornamental cloth, with Portrait, 1/, 


contents: 

VoL. 1.— THE FALL OF THE EMPIRE, Vol. 2.— THE FIRST RESTORATION. 

VoL. 3.— THE HUNDRED DAYS. .Vol. 4.— THE SECOND RESTORATION. • 

The Public Press universally pronounces the above work to be one of the most iniportiint con- 
tributions to Modern History. ^ 

IV. 

MAZZINI JUDGED BY HIMSELF AND BY HIS COUNTRYMEN. 

Translated from the recent French work of M. Julrs dn Bkeval. 

Super-crown 8vo., Or/. 

Euglishtiion should read this workibr its cleverness; and Mazzini and his friends should read 
it, that they may sco their faults, and be induced to mend them.” 


V. 

NAPOLEON THE LITTLE! 

Translated from the French of Victob Ifutio. 

Library Edition, svpcr-crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 4s. Also, u few remaining copies of the original edition, 
price 2s. 6df., ami of the People's Edition, Is. 

Within a few weeks of its publication, this work created as much surprise tliroughout Europe as 
any of the startling proclamations of ^^Najmlcon the Great,” 


VI. 

NAPOLEON THE THIRD. 

HIS PAST— HIS PllES^NT-IlIS FUTURE. 

Translated by Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Gilliess, from the French of M. de la Gueronniere. 

Super-crown 8yp. llalf-a-Crown. 

Tins work is intended as a reply to Victor Hugo’s '^Napoleon the Little,” and, in the opinion of 
discerning critics, bears evidence of its Imperial origin. 

VII. 

WELLINGTON AND WATERLOO. 

Translated by Captain Rafter, from tho French of M. Alphonse ue Lamartine. 

Crown 8vo., sewed, wdth Equestrian Portrait of the late Duke, and un Engraving qf the Battle, Is. 

Thesabove brochure is a noble tribute to British valour from ono of the most remarkable nicn in 
France. 


lOltDOH; VltETELLY AND POMPANY, 135, FLEET STREET. 

Sold by CLARKE, BEETON, & Co., 148, Fleet Strccl, London; 

J. M'OLASHAN, Dublin; J. MENZIES, Edinburgh; 

J. ddURRAY k SONS, Glasgow; 

And at oil Booksellers, Libraries, and Railway Stations. < 
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FOR PROTESTANT TOURISTS. 

Just Published, price 3«., 

A VOICE FROM THE ALPS; 

OR, • 

THE VAUDOIS VALLEYS, 

WITH SCENES BY THE WAY. 

f 

BY THB 

REV. J. DENHAM SMITH, 

AUTHOR OF “THE RHINE AND THE REFORMATION^ “CONNESIARA” &0. 

LONDON: SNOW. DUBLIN: ROBERTSON. 


Published this day, in Fcp, Svo.,with Six Ftehings, designed by Gillhay, now first added, 

price 6*., 

TEE TOETET OF THE ANTI- JACOBIN; 

Comprising the celebrated Political and Satirical Poems, IJ^llads, Songs, Parodies, and Jeux-d’Esprit, 

OF THE 

RIGHT IION. G. CANNING, EARL OF CARLISLE, MARQUIS WELLESLEY, RIGHT 
IION.J. H. FKERE, G. ELLIS, W. GIFFORD, RIGHT HON. W. PITT, AND OTHERS. 

With Explanatory Notes, the Originals of the Parodies, a History of the Work, 
and a complete List of the Authors. 

BY CTIAllLES EDMONDS. 

Second Edition, considerably enlarged. 

G. WILLIS, GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT GARDEN; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

Jvst jnthlished, in Poyal cloth, Gilt Filges, price 4s., by Post, 4s. 6(L, 

SECOND EDITION. COBNECfED TO THE PBESENT DATE. 

ADAMS’S 

PARLIAMENTARY HANDBOOK: 

COMPRISING A POCKET PEERAGE 
AND PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION. 


“Hs arrangement is admirable; its accuracy, which we have tested in numerous instances, unim- 
IHuehablc ; its size most compendious; and its price moderate in the extreme J*— New Quarterly llevieto. 

‘‘ One of the most admirable compilations of the kind ever presented to the public .” — Caledonian 
Mercury, 

“Avast deal of information, biographical and political, has been ingeniously compressed into the 
volume .”— FreemavUs Journal, 

“As regards utility and accuracy, combined with fulness, surjxisses any other hitherto published.” — 
Observer, 

“ AVe have seldom seen a publication which so completely fulfils the promise which its title holds out 
to the reatfi ?^” — Freter Gazette, 

“ A most valuable book of reference. The readers of Parliamentary Debates, and indeed all persons 
who nish to make theinselvos really familiar with public men and public measures, will do well to pro- 
vide tlicmselvcs with * Adams’s Parliamentary Handbook.’” — St, James's Chronicle, 

LONDON: HENRY ADAMS, 9 PARLIAMENT STREET; 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO.; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 



NSnr QUASTERLY ADVERTISER. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

AND 

HISTOBICAl REVIEW. 


In an age which claims to give peculiar attention to whatever is useful and practical, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine has stepped forward to occupy the vacant post of an Historical Review. In so doing, the 
Editors ciideayour to present, month by month, a Magazine which shall be acceptable in every house 
and family. Gentlemen eminently conversant with the various branches of historical study arc constant 
contributors, and every endeavour is made to rcncler the Magazine a worthy organ and represontativo 
ot Historical and Arclncological Literature. In its Original Articles, historical rpiestions are considered 
and discussed; in its Reviews, prominent attention is given to all historical books; its Historical 
Chronicle and Notes of the Month coiitiiin a Record of such recent events as arc worthy of being kept 
in rcniembrancc ; and its Obituary is a faithful Memorial of all persons of eniiiionco lately deceased. 

Recent alterations have rendered the Gentleman’s Magazine an interesting Miscellany, in wliicli aro 
combined both popular and sterling literature. It is pkuuuarly wki.l suitkd not only for general 
readers, but for circulation amongst the Members of Book Societies and for the tables of Pudliu 
Reauino Rooms. ^ A specimen Number will lie sent, free, on receipt of 2s. Cid, in postage stamps. 

In the New Series Ibis Magazine has embraced a larger circle of Literature than before, without 
withdrawing in any degree its attention from English Antiquities. Its ])lan enables every inquirer to 
communicate his researches to the world; and thus the earliest intelligence is conveyed, queries 
answered, truth is elicited, and each Numlier becomes a circulating medium of literary, historical, and 
arclimological information. The work also comprises a Review of New Publications, Literary and 
Antiquarian Intelligence, the Reports of Learned Societies, an Historical Chronicle of the most 
imiiortant events abroad and at home, Preferments, Births, Marriages, and Heaths. . 

The Magazine for April will contain, among other articles, The Ilislory of the Protestant Refu- 
gees in France. The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. Traits of the c:Jzars. Pilgrimngo to High 
Place.s: Eiiisiedlcn in Switzerland. Mooro ami the Right Hon. John Wilson (>okpr, &c. &c. Tho 
Odituary will contain Memoirs of the Mar(|uess of Londonderry, the Bisliop of Salisbury, Sir Ralph 
Lopes, Bart., Sir John Conroy, Burt,, Rev. J. L. Richards, Rev. R. Jeiikyiis, D.D.,‘ Rev. W. P. 

Grcswell, John Martin tho Painter, &c. &c. 


Complete in Five VolumeB, 

TUE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE INDEXES. 


I. — ^Thc two first Volumes of General Indexes, from 1731 to 1787. By the Rev. S. Ayscoucjii, F.S.A. 

Price 2L 126. 6d, • 

II. — General Indexes, Vols. III. and IV. from 1787 to 1818, both inclusive. With a Prefatory Intro- 

duction, descriptive of the Rise and Progress of the Magazine, An(Jcdotcs of the original 
Projector and his early Associates, and a Portrait ofE. Cave. Ry J. Nichols, F.S.A. Price 
3/35. 

III. — General Index, Vol. V. being a complete List and Index to the Plates and Woodcuts, from 1731 
to 1818. By C. SL BAiinR, jun. Esq., F.S.A. With a Portrait of the Rev. Samuel Avseough. 
Price 105 . Gr/. J » - 6 

These Indexes arc of the greatest utility to those who possess the whole set of this most ancient and 
best supported Magazine. ^ They will remove those impi*dirni!nt.s that would liavo otherwisu existed in 
discovering any particular information amongst so extensive a collection of volumes. 

A Complete and Desirable Set op the Gentleman’s Magazine, from 1731 to 1833, may 

be bad, price 60/. 

Vols. I. lo*XXXlX. of the New Scries, pricfj 165 . each. 


NEW QUARTERLY ADVEliTISER. 



0 it i n jg a . 

MAY, 1854. 




Preparing far Publication, 

LANDED ESTATES AND THEIR 
HANAGEHENT; 

A TREATISE ON THE PROPER DUTIES AND FUNCTIONS OF AUDITORS. 

• BY 

HANS BUSK, ¥.1., 

OF TBINITY COLI.KGK, CAMURIDUF., ANU BABUISTKK-AT-LAM' OF TUB MIDDUB TBSirLK.' 

I100KI1A]\[ AND SONS, 15 OLD BOND STREICT. 

THE 

STATUTE LAW COMMISSION 
REVIEWED; 

BY 

HUGO DONELLUS, 

JUKISOONStJLT. 

WILLIAM S. BENNING & CO., 

LAW BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 43' FLEET STREET. 




NEW QUABTBBLY AOVEBTISEB. 


Just Published, Price lx., HHi patjes 8»o., No. VI. of 

THE SCOTTISH REVIEW: 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SOCIAL TROORESS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


CONTENTS. 


I. Cholera Preventable. 

IT. Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer. 
III. -Shakespeare's Sots. ii. 

IV^". The National School Question. 
V. The Fine Arts in Scotland. 


VI. The Russian Drama. 

VI f. The Aof. of Cheap .Literature. 
VIII. ^riiKGAoL Refoumatorv. 

IX. Notices of New Books. 

X. Statistical Compendium. 


When ordered direct from the Piihlishiiif^ Office at Glasgow, a tingle copy will be sent, post 
frea^ for ds, per niinnni. 

The first year’s issue having been reprinted, may he had in Numbers lx. each, or handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 5s, 


Just PuhUshedj pp, 288, crown 8vo., cloth, price 2s. Gi/., post free, 3s., 

TEMPERANCE M3CMOR1ALS 

OF THE late 

ROBERT KETTLE, ESQ., 

With a Memoir by ilic Rev. William Reib ; to which is prefixed a.haiul8ouio 
PORTRAIT ON STEEL. 

Proof Impressions of tlic Portrait, Price 2,i. Or/. 


P^PLKS EDITION— PRICE ONE SIIlLUNd. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF 

tempebahce and total abstihemoe, 

By W. B. OARl'ENTEB, M.B., F.B.S., &c. kc. 

Being the Third Edition of his Essay on the Use and Aruse of Alcoholic Liquors. Dedi- 
caled to Prince Albert, and for which a jmzo of 100 Guineas was awarded. 

This Essay was first published at 5s,, and adapted I’or ])rofos6ional readers. The Author lias 
re-written it in a more popular style, with a view to its extensive circulation among the public 
generally. 


Price One Penntj ; Fancy Cocer, Three JTalf-pcnce, • 

WK. OOUOB'S ADDRESS 

• TO THE 

LADIES OF GLASGOW. 

DELIVERED IN THE CITY HALL, ON SATURDAY, FEB. 11, 1854, 

Bbv. william ABNOT in the CHAIR. 

REVISED SY MR. COUGH. 

PLASQOW : OFFICE OF THE SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, 80, ST. ENOCH SQUARE. 
Edinburgh : Jormbtone & Hvnteb. Joue Dickson. 

London: IIoulst5n and Stoneman. W. Twebdie. : 

Manchester: W. Bbemneb. Belfast: John Siiepiiebo. 



NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


JiLst PuUished^ Part IL, with Maps^ Pric% U. 6d. 

THE KEUOTE GAUSS OF EnDEHIC DISEASES; 

OR^ 

THE INFLUENCE OF VOLCANIC ACTION ON THE PRODUCTION OF 

• GENERAL DISEASES. 

By JOHN PARKIN, H.D. 

Part I. still on Sale, Price 5s, 

LONDON: THOMAS HiTCHARD, 187, PICCADILLY. 


Jiist Published, Price 4«. Gd., 

THE AllT OF REASONING: 


A POPULAR EXPOSITION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF LOGIC, 
INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE. 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION ON THE HISTORY OF LOGIC, AND AN APPENDIX ON RECENT 

LOGICAL DEVELOPAIENTS. 


LONDON: WALTON AND MABERLY. 


ALLEN’S ULUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

Containing Size, J*rice, and Description of upwards of One Hundred Articles, consisting of 
Portmanteaus, Travelling Bags, Ladies’ Portmanteaus, Despatch Boxes, Writing Desks, Dressing 
Cases, and other travelling requisites. Forwarded on receipt of Two Stamps. 

MISS ALLEN’S Registered Despatch Box and Writing Desk, their Travelling Bag (with the 
opening as large as the Bag), and the new Poitmanteau, containing four compartments, are the 
best Articles of the kind ever produced. 

J. W. and T. ALLEN, MANUFACTURERS OF PORTABLE FURNITURE AND 

MILITARY OUTFITTERS, 

18 & 22 WEST STRAND. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY ANALYSIS, &c. 

MR. STATHAM’S 

NEW ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIFITVE CATALOGUE 

of Chemical Cabinets, Portable Laboratories, &c. (shewn in Great Exhibition, 1851), is now ready, and 
forwarded/re/>, on receipt of stamp. Youths’ Cabinets,” 5s. Ocf., 1b, 6c/., 10s. 6c/. ; Rook of Experiments, 
6c/.; ‘^Students’,” 21s., 31s. 6c/., 42s., 63s., 168s. ; Economic Laboratory,” 105s., 110s.; Agricultura 
Test Chest,” 63s., 105s., lG8s. ; << Toxicological Test Chest,'” 42s., 63s., 105s. 

Of sole Proprietor, Al^LLIAM £. STATHAM, 29, Rothcrficld Street, Islington, London. (If from 
Country, on receipt of Post Order.) * Also of Chemists^ Opticians, &c. 



MEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


PROP’OSAL FOR ESTABLISHING 

AN 

.AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION. 


Recent revelations have made patent to the world what every individual Author has long since 
practically fclt^ namely; that the bulk of the wages of iiterature is absorbed by a particular class 
of tradesmen. 

That the occupation of a Piiblislior is a highly lucrative and prosperous branch of commerce 
must be evij^ont to every one who sees liow Publishers livc; what cu)>itul tln^y accumulate; and 
how richly they retire. 

Let us compete with them . 

“ Impossible” is the ready and careless answer. 

Let us examine tins ImpowhlUtyJ^ 

It is hnptmihle that a Coininittce of Authors can ever agree upon; or can ever even impar* 
tially consider; the merits of a work submitted to them. Perliaps this is sO; although it may bo 
remarked that, in practice; no l^ublisluT cv(t docs S])eculatc upon a doubtful book without 
getting several opinions upon it from Authors. 

But again, it is mpnmUe (hat Authors ever can raise or manage the cajntal necessary for 
sncli an undertuking. 

And lliirdly it is wqwmble tliat any Association of Autliors could ever act together for any 
business purpose. 

These arc the three elements of the gi*eat Impossibility.” They shall be discussed in order. 

First. 1'herc is no need that any Committee of Authors should ever consider, or even sec, a 
maniise-ript intended for publication by a Publishing Association: all that would be in any way 
necessary w'oiild be, that the manuscript be submitted to some officer of the Association respon- 
sible that no Illegal work went forth from their publishing shop. 

Second. The Capital actually requisite for the object proposed would be ridiculously small. 
The publishing houses do indeed uceumulate large ca])itals; but very few coimnence with very 
heavy pui*ses. The fact is, that, in nineteen cases out of twenty, a Publisher lias netted all his 
returns b(ifore he has paid liis Printer’s and Stationer’s bill. TJie Priiit(‘j*s and the Paper-makers 
are the real caj^ptalists. 

Third. Autliors can act upon a Committee; audit accounts, and see that a routine is properly 
observed; quite as well as other men. Rival tastes and literary jeulousi(\s liave nothing to do 
wdth arithmetic. ^ 

It is proposed; in the first jilaee, to do no more than this, — to open a Publishing Office, where 
every Author may print and publish his own work at the smallest possible cost, that is to say, at 
about one-half the cost he would have to pay to one of the present Publishers.' It should be 



NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER, 


tlu* l)iisiijt*ss of'tlio Sfcrelary and Clerks of the Association to be thoroughly convcmiit with all 
the (h-taiis of Printing und Publisliing ; and it should be their duty to exercise an impartial zeal 
in the publication of every work. The Author may make his own arrangement with a Printer 
ii])on terms of credit, or Iki may use the estimates obtained by the Association. In any case he 
would receive the whole of the profits of his work;, deducting only the small quota ncccss^ary for 
the expenses of the establishment. As to the objection, that Authors are unwilling%r unable to 
incur the risk of publicatioii, that is readily answered. No book ever is published (unless at 
the Author’s risk) that docs not pay the 7ieccxmry expenses. The Publishers are too wary to 
throw away their owui money. Hut on cnornious profit is always paid to the Publisher before 
the Author is alloweil to receive a farthing of the proceeds of his work. If Uvo-thirds of the 
Authors wdio now publish at their own*. expense, and pay enormously, were to join the Asso- 
ciation, they would save at least thirty per cent, upon their outlay, convert a loss into a gain, and 
render this Association a luost flourishing and formidable rival to the speculating houses. 
Pire<*tly this ha])j)ens, another field of action will be open to the Association. Capitalists will be 
only too glad to spcculat(^ upon the production of works which promise a large success, and the 
Association will act as arbitrator between the parties. The Association will be what a good 
auditor of the accounts of the present Piiblishen!; would be : it will take care that the arts of 
the trader arc not exercised to deprive the literary labourer of his pi oper reward. 

Something of this sort is wanted. It is time that a class of men who do nothing for literature 
should cvnise to be tlic tyrants of litc^rature; and tlui (‘nterprisc is so easy, that it will be the 
fault of Authors alone, if this degrading vassalage of intellect to the counter, any longer continues. 

The circumstances of the present day arc csp(»eially favourable. Time was, when the trade 
would have stood !)y the Publishers, and would have supported them as a })(>rlioii of one great 
monopoly. All this is gone hy. The iiitorc'sts of Publisher and Bookstiller are no longer 
idciilical. The Booksellers obtain *their books, not from the Publishers, but from wlioh'sale 
agents. They care nothing at all for tlie great houscis, and rarely have ainy business transactions 
with them. The settlement of the gn*at question of free trade in books, has cut asunder the lie 
that bound all the Booksellers to PiitxTiiostcr Row. Nothing more is required fairly to start 
this enterprise, than the determination of a sufficient number of Authors to publish with the 
Association, and upon this plan. 

A Committee is in the course of formation, and will shortly be announced. Meamvhile, 
communications upon the subject arc invited to bo jiddressed to William P. Byrne, Esq., 
l(i Monfagu Street, Portmau Square, who has kindly consented to act, temporarily, as 
Honorary Secrotsiry. 
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tbe vmm nuqrme and niDLiSHiNa couPAinr. 

COMPLETKLY REGISTERED AND INCORPORATED, on tin* 24th of FEBRUARY, 1851. IN PURSUANCE 

OF THE ACT 7 & 8 VICTORIA, cap. 110. 


^3apital"~‘£&00»000f in 40,000 Shares, of £5 each. Deposit, £1 per Share. 

CaUqflGs, per Share will be payable on the 1st ofMay^ 18o4. 

A SecO}ui Call o^lOs, per Share will he payable on the \st of September y i054. 

A Third Call of lO*. per Share will be payable on the \st of January y 1836. 

Interest at the rate of Four per cent, per annum will be allowed to any Shareholder who may vdsh to f my up 
the above-mentioned calls before they fall due. Three months* notice will be given of' any further call. 


• Directors. 

EDWARD BUXTON, Esq., Bnstii<r1iall Street, Chairman, 
JAMES AINSWORTH, Esq., Publisher, Manch(\stcr. 
LlEUt.-COLONEL J. S. BROWN HIGG, Hertford Street, May 
HENRY MOORE BROWN RIGG, Esq., Eaton Place. 
MAHSHAM ELWIN, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 

ROBERT EDWARD HOLME, E.sq., East India House. 

JOHN TALLIS, E.sq, i ,, . , 

E. T. BRAIN, Esq. I 

Bankers. 

Messrs, WILLIAMS, DEACON, and CO. 

Secretary. 

C. B. ROGERS, Esq. 


Fair. 


Solicitors. 

Mes.srs. WILSON AND BRISTOW, I, Coptliall Buildings. 
OFFICES: Bluccoat Buildings, Cliritt’s Hospital. 


This Company has been formed for the purpose of taking over and developing the extensive and 
lucrative printing and publishing busine.s.s at prp.‘«ent carried on by Mr. Jphn Tallis, under the firm of 
John Talli.s and Company, at 07 and KK), St. John Street, and 1 and 2, Bluecoat Buildings, Chriat’s 
Hos]>itu], London; 76, Now BnMge Street, Strongeways, Manche.ster; 49, Stafibrd Street, Liverpool; 
14, Ncwhall Street, Birmingham; 38, Wilson Street, Bristol; 17, Cohourg Street, Leeds ; 31, Paris 
Street, Exeter ; 14, Morley Street, Plymouth ; ,33, jMngdalcn Street, Norwich ; 13, Park Street, Worcester; 
8, Orchard Terrace, Southampton ; and at S, Roxburgh Street, Edinburgh ; 65, North Hanover 
Street, Glasgow ; 208, George Street, Aberdeen ; 40, Fleet Street, Dtiblin ; 60, Nelson Street, Belfast ; 
also at 66, ,Dey Street, New York; 120, Hanover Street, Boston; 60, Walnut Street, Pliflndelpliia ; 
224, South Charles Street, Baltimore; 99, Third Street, Cincinnati; 82, State Street, Rochester; Notre 
Dame Street, Montreal ; King Street, Toronto ; Ban-iiiglon Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia ; and Ger- 
main Street, St. John’s^ New Brunswick ; with agencies in other towns of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and America. • 

The business consists cliiefly in the {luhlication of a high.cla.es cf hooks, got up in the best style, with 
beautiful illustrations, and in the sale of thrin, partly to trade customers, hut ehiefiy direct to tlio 
public by means f»f the Firm’s Branch Establishments, os above rnumcrafed. 

Upwanls of 200 persons are at present cmjdoyed at tbe factory at St. John Street in the various 
trades of Composing, Stereotyping, Letterpress Printing by Steam Power, Engraving, Steel and Copper- 
plate Printing, and Bookbinding, by whicii meaus the Firm have been enabled to produce their books at 
a cost much below that of the ordinary publisher, while their extensive connexions in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and America, ensure an enormous sale. Not loss than 300 persons are employed by the Firm 
in the Branch Establishments. 

The business has been extending itself year by yrar, until cverv corner of the London Factory lin.^ 
become so inconveniently crowded, either with workpeople or stock, that a largo extension of room is 
indispensable. The Firm are already in pos.<e.ssion of numerous valuable works, all of which are stereo- 
typcii, and the sale of which could he pusiied to an iinminbe extent at home, in the colonies, and in 
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America, wliercvcr tlic Knglish language is spoken. The same machinery^ Ti’hich has proved so suc- 
cessiiil hitherto, might, with increased capital, be employed for producing on a similar scale of marai- 
tude, and distributing at home and abroad, with a largo profit to manufacturer, and with incalcu- 
lable benefit to mankind, works even of a class superior to any which the Firm have hitherto undertaken. 

Under these circumstances, it has been arranged that the concern should bo taken over by a .Toint 
.Stock Company, with a capital sufficient, to admit of any such extension of business as can be imme- 
diately contemplated, and with a pow'er to increase the caintal eventuolly, if it should be found desirable 
to do so some years hence. Mr. John Tallis, by whose energy the business has been formed, will con- 
tinue to conduct it as Managing Director, at a remuneration of Five per Cent, upon the net profit ; 
Mr. F. T. Drain, the present superintendent of the business, and who w’ould be well qual^d t(? conduct 
it in case of Mr. Tallis’s death, will be associated with Mr. Tallis in the management. “ 

One object which Mr. Tallis and the Directors have in view in the formation of the Company is to 
move the factory out of London to some healthy and convenient spot in the country, where sufficient land 
will be bought to allow ample room not only for any possible future extension of business, but also for 
cottages and gardens for the workpcoplcn It is proposed in substance to imitate the educational and recre- 
ational arrangements wliich have been introduced with much success and much benefit to all concerned at 
the factory of Price’s Patent Candle Company, at Vanxhall ; and it is intended that tlie appropriation to 
such purposes of a liberal proportion of the iif^t profits of the business should be made a part of the consti- 
tution of the Company. 

The concern will be marie over to the Company as it stood on the 1st of October, ]85«3, viz. a few days 
before the formation of this Company was first entertained. The Company will receive ull the property of 
every kind which was invested in the concern on the 1st of October, 1853, to a very large value, consisting 
in great pari of manufactured stock, for which there is a certain sale at a large profit. The liabilities 
taken over by the Company will bo onl^ the current trade accounts of a reasonable amount, and which 
might he paid as they fall due out of the incoming receipts, without any addition to the capital. 

It is intended that in future the business should be carried on by the Company ns much as possible for 
ready money, not only as an cconomi(‘al mode of trading, but in order to aflord a practical security to the 
proprietors against liability beyond their shares. AVith the same view it will be provided liy the lloed of 
Settlement that the Directors shall not have power to accept bills of exchange or to make promissory 
notes. 

The purchase-money of the concern, everything included, w'ill be i*26,000 cash, to be paid by easy 
instulrncrits during the first twelve months, *with interest at Five ])t*r Cent., from the Ut of October, 
1853 : and 8000 shares paid up iininediatoly in full, and rc])resenting therefore a nomiinil capital of 
£40,000 (as from the 1st of October, 1853), but subject to a preference dividend of Eight per Cent, 
in favour of the shares oftbenew' Proprietors. This preference W'ill continue until Ihc concern has 
yielded a dividend equal to Eight per Cent. u])onall the shares, Mr. Tallis’s included, for four consecutive 
years, after which, tlic value of the undertaking being fully established, tlie two classes of shares will 
represent upon an equal footing the respective amounts paid up upon them. The Directors see no 
reason to doubt that the concern would well afford a regular dividend of Tcu per Cent, from the. com- 
mencement, but t|icy propose, as a more prudent arrangement, to give any thing W'hich it may be thought 
fit to divide beyond Eight per Cent, in the shape of bonuses. 

By his contract w'ith the Company Mr. Tallis will agree to look to the Funds of the Company, and 
not to the Proprietors, for the fulfilment of the terms agreed upon. There will therefore be a strictly 
legal limitation of liability as regards the only part of the undertaking from which any risk of liability 
could have arisen. 

Applications for sliarcs may he made to the Secretary, at the Company’s Offices, Bluecoat Buildings, 
Christ's Hospital, London ; or to Messrs. James Wilson and Sons, 80, Old Broad Street, or Henry Christie, 
Esq., 2, Copthall Chambers, London, the Company’s brokers. 

FOAM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARKS. 

To the Directors of the London Printing and Publishing Company. 

Gentlemen, — Being desirous of becoming a Subscriber to the above Undertaking, I request you will 

allot to me shares of £5 each therein, the whole of which, or any less number that may be allotted 

to 1110 , 1 hereby agree to accept, and on demand to pay the required deposit of £l per share; and 1 also 
agree to execute tlic Deed of Settlement of the Company, to bo prepared by the Directors, when called 
upo:. to do so by Circular sent by post to my address as at foot ; or in the event of my failure to do so 
for one month afterwards, I agree that the Shares allotted to me, with the deposits paid thereon, shall 
be forfeited to the use of the Company. 

I am. Gentlemen, your obedient servant. 

Name in full 

Address 

Profession or business- 

Reference 

Date 
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ASHBEE AND DANGEBFIELD, 

■litjwgtttpjrtts, Ciigtnwra, ani ^tiuto. 

niirSTRATIVE IlTHdGRAPHT. 

Askbek and Danqrrfikld, having the assistance of^tlic first Artists, can undertake the illustration 
of any description of Publication in the most superior and eircctive manner ; while at the same time the 
large resources of their printing department enable them to execute orders of any magnitude with 
great rapidity, and on the most moderate terms. * 

(DmnDHHAi loisnuHs 

FURNISHED TO ILLUSTRATE WORKS OF FICTION, POEMS, &o. 

LANDSCAPES, MARINE VIEWS, ARCHITECTURE, 

ANATOMICAL, ZOOLOGICAL, BOTANICAL, AND OTHER SUBJECTS, 

AXOBSO&OOICA& SBAWnrOS, Ae., 

IN PLAIN OR TINTED LITHOGRAPHY. 

EFFECTIVE DRAWINGS MADE FROM THE ROUGHEST SKETCHES. 

PORTRAITS 

DIRECT FROM IJFK, OB FRO.M ANY DESC^RIFnON OP COPIES. 

ILLUHINATED HSS., DECOBAHONS, ENBICHHENIS, &c. 

IN flOLD AND CUI.OUIIS. 

HERALDIC DRAWINGS, MONUMENTAL BRASSES, STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, Ac. 

FAC-SIMILES 

OF 

AUTOSRAPH LETTERS, DEEDS, CHARTERS, OLD PRINTINO, EN8RAVIN8S, 

WOOD-CUTS, MAPS, Ac. 

Made with the utmost fidelity and exactness, also vMlwut Hue slightest injury to the originals. 

Asiibeb and Dangbrfield, having devoted very particular attention to this branch of the business, 
are able to execute works in fac-simile with a success unsurpassed by any other house in the trailo. 
Sj)ecimens may be inspected at the ofiices, and Estimates obtained there, or will bo forwarded on 
application. 

fflAf S, IPIL.AnS. 

AND EVERY VARIETY OP PLATES REQUIRED FOR WORKS CONNECTED WITH THE 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. * 

ESTIMATE^ GIVEN, AND CONTRACTS ENTERED INTO, FOR THE ILLUSTRATION OF 
PERIODICAL AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 

Every Deacriptioii of Commercial lithography, Engraving, and Printing 

on moderate terms. 

PARTICULARS AND ESTIMATES MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 

22, BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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COLT’S BEV0LVBB8, 


OR 


PATENT REPEATING PISTOLSk ' 

. • 


IsL— ARMY, or HOLSTER PISTOL. 

2nd.— NAVY, or BELT PISTOL. 

And FOUR POCKET SIZES, viz. THREE, FOUR, FIVE, and SIX-INCH 

BARREL. 

The Bullet-mould, Nipple- wrench and Screw-dHver, Powder-flask, and Box of Caps, with printed 
directions for loading and cleaning, form the only fittings necessary for the Pistol-case. 

The peculiar excellencies of Colt’s Revolver” ate Well known. For safety, siniplicity, durability, 
accuracy, and celerity of fire, f(»rcc of penetration, and security of the charge against moisture, they possess 
important advantages both for public and private service. 

Colt’s Pistols. — A Correspondent simds us the following report of the performance of one 
of Colt’s Revolvers at Eritli, Jan. 19, 1853: — 

'*'The putol in question (No. 12,353), was one of the best construction, selected at hazard from six of a similar 
description. 'J'he sights had never been adjusti d, nor were they calculated for the immense range over whicli the 
trial was to take place ; consequently, it must be borne in mind that, after firing a few experimental rounds, the 
judgment of the operator was tlie only guide as to the necessary elevation, whereas the rifles (one two feet ten and 
the other two feet six in length, and carrying ounce balls) had carefully adjusted elevating sights. The barrel of 
tlie pistol was only seven inches and a-half in length, its bore less than half an inch, the charge of ppwder one 
drachm, weiglit of bullet (conical) four drachms. 

‘ Out of thirty discharges at the enormous range of four iiunurisd and ten yards ! six bullets stnick the butt 
at distances varying from thirty to thirty- six inches only from the centre of the target, eighteen others struck 
within the circumference of a circle seven feet in diameter, and the remaining six shots (to which an excess of 
elevation was purposely given), struck at heights varyiug from ten to twelve feet above the target ; thus satis- 
factorily demonstrating tlic capacity of the weapon for still greater range, were that either requisite or desirable. 

** * At contrasted with the rifle practice, the performance of the pistol exhibited little inferiority ; and there can 
bo little doubt but that, with accurate sights, this weapon wctild shoot as correctly up to 400 or even 450 yards as 
the best rifle that could be produced. 

“ * Mr. Pritchett, the Government giin-maker, who happened to bo on the ground part of the time, witnessed, 
with astonishment, some of the shots, and expressed his unqualified opinion as to the superiority of Colt's Revolvers 
over any weapon of the kind at present in existence.* ’* — United Service Gaxetlet March 5, 1853, 

COLONEL S. COLT, THE INVENTOR AND PATENTEE OP THE CELE- 
BRATED REPEATING PISTOIaS AND FIRE ARMS, encouraged by the great de- 
maiid, not only for OflTicera in both Departments of Her Majesty’s Service in Great Bntain and 
in the various British possessions abroad and for private use, has established a manufactory of 
his Patent Fire Aitds at 

THAMES BANK, NEAR VAUXHALL BRIDGE, LONDON; 

And is now ready, and respectfully solicits orders for those weapoiis, the peculiar excellences of 
which have been tested by long and actual experience of Officers and men, both Naval and 
Military, and received the approval of the most .scientific and distinguislied pri'sons throughout 
the World, The demand for, and fehle of, Colt’s weapons, is unprecedented in the history of 
Brcech-loading Fire Arms. 

The Arms may now be obtained Wholesale and Retail, of the Manufacturer and Patentee, 
SAMUEL COLT, 1, SPRING GARDENS, COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON. 
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A 


Price One ShSHng, 

t'he chemist, 


MONTHLY JOURNAL OF CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 

EDITED BY JOHN CHARLES WATT; 


Assisted in Analytical Cliemisti'y by William Hor.ipatli nnd T. J. Hcrapath ; in Industrial 
Chemistry, by Lewis . Thompson ; in Mineralopcy, by Samuel Hif;hlcy; in Phamitujy, by 
Denham Smith; in Photography, by T, A. Malone; in Klcctro-Sletallurgy, by Alexander 
Watt; in Physics, by Charles Heisch; and in Public Health, by J. Nt'ville Warren. 

This Periodical, which was established in 1840, has recently been entirely remodelled ; and noexj)enHO 
has been spared to render it by far the most complete, a.s it is the oldest, publication of the kind in 
this country. Greater care than ever is now bestowed on the selection of the matter ; and numerous 
original communications, by thoroughly practical men, hiive been obtained. Woodcuts have been 
added, and lar^r type and better paper have been provided. 

The Editors have also obtained the co-operation of the Gcutlomcn whose names arc given above, who 
have devoted especial attention to the departments of science prefixed to their names. 

In carrying out the new plan, very considerable additional labour and expense have been incurred. 
For these, however, the conductors liave been in some measure compensated by a great additional sale. 
In fact, during the three months which have elapsed since the alteration was made, nearly three times 
as many copies have been sold, and there is every prospect of a still greater increase. 

The following is a List of the Coiitente of the Four Numbers of the New Series already published 


iro. z.— ooToaan, lasa. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

On some Modifications of the Electricity of a jet of 
Steam. 13y Renheu Phillips. 

The Law of Volumes extended to Liquids. • 

The Potato Disease. 

Cholera in 1853. 

'^TRANSLATIONS AND ABSTRACTS. 
Kesoarctics on (Miemical Ailinity. By Rudolph Bunsen. 
Rc.searchcs on the Products of the decomposition of 
Rocks under the influence of Thermal Sulphurous 
Waters. By M. Jules Bouis. 

Mineralogical Notices. 

On the Tlieory of Amides. By Adoph Wurtz. ^ 

On a quick approximative Method of estimating Mi- 
nute quantities of Iodine. By T. J. Herapath. 

On the Purification of Glycerine, and on itsEmploymeu . 
in Manufactures. By M. A. Chcvallier. 
Demonstration of the Capabilities of the Fire Annihi- 
lator. 

On the Guanos of Commerce. By M. Girardin. 

New Process of obtaining Positive Proofs of all dimen*> 
sioris, and with all the delicacy of which negative proofs 
are susceptible. By M. J. J. Ueilmaum. 

The Torbanehill Mineral Case. Summary of the Che- 
mical evidence. 

On the Ammunition Bread supplied to the European 
forces. By M. Poggiale. 

Bibliography. 

Notes aod Queries. 

Proceedings of the British Association. 

iro. zz.— xfoyyiMBBBr. 

ORIGINAL COMAKrIICATIONS. 

On AimosphcBe Electricity. By Reqt>en Phillips. 

On the Action of Bromine on the oils of the Scries 
C * ID. By C. G. Williams. 

The Potato Disease. 

Cholera in 1853. 

Translations' and Abstracts. 

Researches on Chemical Ailinity. By R. Bunsen (con- 
cluded). 

On the Chemical Combinations of Copper and Tin, and 
their Mixtures, constilntlng the Non-Chemical Alloys 
rf those two Metals. By M. Rieffel. 

Mineralogical Notices. 


On the combinations of Glycerine with the acids, and 
on the Syntliei^is of the proximate principles of the 
Fats of Animals. By M. Bcrthelot. 

Contributions to the History of the Fatty Bodies. By 
M. Lefort. 

On the Composition of Essence of Thyme. By M. A. 
Lallemand. 

On Esculine. By M.M. Rochleder and Schwartz. 
Chemical Compositiun of Bran. By M. Poggiale. 

On a Method of Voliimetrical Analysis of very general 
applicability. By R. Bunsen. 

Oil the Guanos of Commerce. By M. Girardin (con- 
cluded). 

Chemical Examination of the Pulmonary Tubercles, of 
the Pulmonary matter, and of the lymphatic ganglions 
of the bronebiee of a Bull which died of peripneumo- 
nia. By M. J. L. Jiassaigne. 

On some causes of failure in Photographic operations 
and on the precautions necessary for avoiding them. 
By M. Bertsch. 

Observations on Charcoal, and the difTcrcnccs of tem- 
perature of the Luminous Poles of induction. By M. 
Despretz. 

On Toxicology of Bichromate of Potassa. By M. 
Jalllard. 

Notes and Queries. 

The Irish Amelioration Society. 

Qaarterly Meteorological Table*. 

The Torbanehill Mineral Case. 

Proceedings of Societies. 

ara. zzx.-'MCBiiffBm. • 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

On Mildew. By Professor F. Craoe-Calvert. 

On Ferri Potissio Tartras. By J. Denham Smith. 
Table of Specific Gravities. By T. J. Hcrapath. 

On the use of Benzoic in the preparation of the Alka- 
loids. By John Williams. 

TRANSLATIONS AND ABSTRACTS. 

On Alloys, considered in relation to their chemical 
compositioD. By M. A. Level. 

Mineralogical Notices. 

Action of Carbonic Acid on Ottiriino and Cinchonine ; 
formation of Crystallized Carbonate of Quinine. By 
M.Langlois. 

b 
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On Caproic Alcohol. Dy M. V. F. Fagct. ^ 

New procciSH for dctcrniiniiig the industrial valuo of 
Animal Charcoal. Uy M. Corenwinder. 

Improved methods of conducting Volu metrical Analy- 
sis. Uy Jh*. Alohr. 

On a inotliod of Volumctrical Analysis of very general 
applicability. By Rudolph Bunsen. 

New apjtaratus for estimating Carbotiic Acid. ByM. 
S. l)c liUca. 

On the inliucncc of lodurettcd Manures for preserving 
the Vine from the attack of the Oidium Tiickeri, and 
on the peculiar qualities of the wine from tbo Vines 
thus treated. By M. Rivet. 

On the means to be employed for detecting and render- 
ing perceptible the Fraudulent Alterations in Public 
and Private Documents. By M. M. Chcvaleer aud 
Lassaigne. 

Means of detecting Picric Acid in beer. 

New Varnish for ITeliographic Engraving on Steel. « 
New process for positive proofs. 

Thermo-chcmical Investigations concerning combina- 
tions formed in multiple proportions. By M. P. A. 
Fuvre. 

Additional observations on ('harcoal. By M. C. Despretz. 
Phenomena presented by certain liquids when pro- 
jected in small drops on the surface of an Ether. 
By M. Sire. 

On the comparative poisonous powers of Arsenious and 
I Arsenic Acids. By M. ScliroiF. 

Analysis of the Water of the River Tyne, at Newcastle. 
By Dr. R. 1). Thomson. • 

Bibliography. 

Notes and Queries. 

Irish Amelioration Society. 

Pul vis Ferri. 

ETO. nr.— JAXTOART, ISSft. 

On the Poisonous Qualities of Chromium. By William 
llcrapath. 

On the Electro-deposition of Metals. By J. B. llockin. 
Table of Specific Gravities. Hy T. J. Ilcnapath. 
Observations on the prevention and destruction of the 
Grape Vine Mildew. By T. J. llerapath. 


On the Aurora. By R. Phillips. ^ 

On the purity of certain Chemicals. By John Williams. 

The Torbanehill Miheral Case. By T. J. Hcrapath. 

TRANSLATIONS AND ABSTRACTS. 

On Alloys, considered in relation to their Chemical 
composition. By M. N. Levol.' 

On the Acids contained in some Champignons. By M. 
Dessaignes. 

On the proximate principles of Wheat Bran. ByM. 
Mouries. 

On a method of Volumetrical Analysis of very general 
applicability. By R. Bunsen (continued). 

On the presence of Nickel and Cobalt in some ferru- 
ginous waters, and on a process for isolating them. 
By M. Ossian Henry. 

Contributions to the History of Iodine. By M. Berris- 
wil. 

Examination of Bassorah Quits. By D. L. F. Bley. 

Manufacture of Guano from Fish. 

On the Culture of Maize or Indiau Corn. By Berkeley 
Hill. 

On the Boswellia Furifera, and on the emplovment 
of Incense in Carbuncle and Malign Pustule. By M. 
Louis P. Desmartes. 

On a method of detecting the adulteration of various 
Oils with Oil of Sesamum. By M. Behrens. 

Examination of Traces of Blood on a Knife. By M. 
Daubrawa. 

Contributions to the History of Blood, considered in a 
chemico-lcgal point of view. By M. Morin. 

Thermo-chemical Investigations concerning Combina- 

I tions formed in multiple proportious. By M. Favre. 

Q^n Syrup of Violets. By M. iiillot. 

New method of ascertainiug the purity of Sulphate of 
Quinine. By M. Pagliari. 

Infusion of Roasted Acorns associated with Sulphate of 
Quinine. By M. Thoulousc. 

On Stagnant Waters in general, and on the*Water 
of Ponds in particular. 

Bibliography. 

1 Mil vis Ferri. By M. Morson. 

Notes and Queries. 

Proceedings of Societies. 


LONDON: SAMUEL IIIGIILEY, 32, FLEET STREET; 
and to be had, by order, of all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


PuhlisJied Janmry Is?, 1854, Price One Shiiling, No. I ^Vol. III. of 

HUNT’S TACHTING MAGAZINE, 

Containing the List of Winning Yaehts'of 1853, with remarks on the amount won,. &c. — Tregon- 
hocke’s First Voyage on board of a Man of War — Pnictieal Fisherman— Au Revoir— Channel Cruisers 
— Experience in Boat Sailing— Occupation of Old Kinsnle — Notices of the Clubs — ^Editor’s Locker — 
Log Book — Laurie’s Patents — Marine Clock — Tide Table for the Month, and other useful information. 
FlnibcllisHcd with an Engraving of the “ GORLITZA” SCHOONER, belonging to Prince LabanoiFde 
Rurtofi^ Commodore of tnc Imperial Yacht Club of St. Petersburgh. 

Yol. II., now ready, ornamented covers, 12s. Also may be Jiad Vol. I. Price lOf Od. 

Both these Volumes can be obtained in Numbers. 


LONDON: 

HUNT AND SON,(>, NEW CHURCH STREET, EDO WARE ROAD; 
SiMPKiN, MARSHALL; and Co.; Stationers’ Hall Court; and all Booksellers in Town 

or Country. 
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DUTY OFF TEA! 

• ON AND AFTER THE 6th OF APRIL THE PRICES OF ALL OUR TEAS WILL BE 
AGAIN REDUCED FOURPENCE PER POUND. 

PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, Tea Merchants, ft King William Street, City, London, give the 
Public the full advantage of the Reduction of Duty, as the^following Prices will show: — 

Black Teas. 

Strong Black Tea . 2s. 2s. lOd. 3s. Od. Former Prices • 3s. Od. 8s. 2d. and 3s. 4d. 

Best Souchong Tea .3 2 3 4 3 8 Former Prices .8 6 3 8 „ 4 0 

Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, of extraordinary quality and strength, 4s. Od. Ft^pior Price, 4 4 

Grren Teas. 

Strong Green Tea. 2s. 8d. 3s. Od. and 3s. 4d. Former Prices . 3s. Od. 3s. 4d. and 3s. 6d. 

Prime Gunpowder Tea ... 3 8 4 0 •Former Prices .... 4 0 „ 4 4 

Delicious Gunpowder Tea 4 4 4 8 5 0 Former Prices ... 4 8 5 0 5 4 

Good Coffee 11//., lUJ., U. Prime Coffee Is. Id. Is. 2</. andls. 3//. Rich Mocha Coffee Is. 4d. 
Rare Choice Old Mocha, (*30 years old) Is. 6d. 

TBAB, COrrSBB, Jkm SFZCBB 8BWT OilBBTAOB VBBB 

To any Railway Station or Market Town in England, if to the value of 40s. or upwards. By this 
liberal arrangement, those residing at a distance can enjoy all the advantages of the London fur 

Tea, Coffee, and Colonial Produce, just as though they were residing in London. 

PHILLIPS AND CO., TEA AND COLONIAL MERCHANTS, 

NO. 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON. 

A General Price Current, containing great advantages in the Purchase of Tea, Coffee and Colonial 
Produce sent post free on application. Sugars arc supplied at Market Prices. 

SCOff rSH AND IRISH LINEN WAREHOUSE, 

201, OXFORD STREET, NEAR NORTH AUDLEY STREET. 

DAV^ID BlllRELL, manufacturer of 'J'nble Linen, Dunfermline, hnsalways on hand a large assortment 
of damask table-cloths and papkins, and every description of IIOUSKIIOLI) LINENS, hlankets, flannels, 
window hollaiKls, &c., at moderate prices. For damask tuble-clotlis and napkins 1). B. obtained the Prize 
Medid at. the Great Exhibition. — Carriage paid of all orders from tlie country, when the order ainuunts to 
£5 and upwards. 

SCARLETT’S PORTABLE MOCK TURTLE SOUP, 


SCARLETT AND SON respectfully infortn the public in general that the MOCK TURTLE 
made by them, of acknowledged delicious quality and flavour, is by many pronounced equal to 
the real. Forwarded to all parts of the country, free of package, on the receipt of a Post-Office 
Order or Stamps. 3s. 6d. per quart. 

26, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 

APPS’ BEER.-APPS' PALE ALE.-APPS’ XXX. 

This splendid Beer takes its name from a spring lately discovered on the property of a Clergyman in 
Devonshire, df which Professor Henipath states that the water can boast of peculiar properties, which 
be did not certify arc possessed by tlinStogumber spring. The Apps* water, while i»eculiarly adapted to 
Brewing, is both tonic and so slightly aperient as to bo highly beneficial to health. The delicious 
flavour and sparkling excellence of the Beer will sneak for themselves. 

Altogether, nothing like it has been yet presented to the Public, whether considered as a thirsty soiil,’^ 
or a careful valetudinarian. It is a boon to the lovers of malt liquor, and it is solely bottled in Imperial 
Quarts and Pints. 

Samples of the Apps’ Beer, Apps’ Pale Ale, and Apps’ XXX., may be had by writing to Mr. Barrow, 
the Apps’ Brewery, Littleham, Bideford, North Devon, who will execute oil orders, and from whom all 
particulars may be obtained as to price, conveyance, and the time when the Beer will bo ready for tho 
general supply, &c. 


mw QVA»TB»ty advertiser. 


BOm ITAUAH omA, COVEMTeABDEN. 

SEASON 18S4. * 

TifE Directors beg leave most respectfully to inform the Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, and the Public, that tho 
SKASON will COMMENCE on Thursday, March 30, being a Subscription Night, in lieu of Tuesday, March 28« 

Jhe Directors have the honour to present the Prospectus of the Eighth Season of the Royal Italian Oper^ atfd 
trust It will be considered by their Subscribers to be an evidence of their continued efforts to carry out the original 
design of this great lyrical establishment. 

'J’he ])rnspcct8 of the furthcoming season are of unusual interest, and the Directors feel assured that Uie Sub- 
scribers and the Public will share witli themselves the feelings of gratification at the arraugementa which tliey have 
sii(‘cccded in making. ^It will be seen that that^great artist, Madame Viardot, after an absence of three years, 
will n*tiirii once more to shed lustre on the representations of the theatre. Madlle. Sophie Cruvclll, wbroe eminent 
talents are already so highly esteemed in this country, will appear, for the first time, at the Royal Italian Opera. 
Signor Lablaclie will also, for the first time, lend his powerful aid in supporting tlic efforts of the Directors, and 
will enalde them to produce many of the moat popular works with a most attractive cast of characters. In addition 
Madlle. Mnrai, a young artist of great promise, who has already made very successful ddbuts, both at St Peters- 
• burg and Vienna, will appear for the first time in England ; also Signor Susini, for the first time at the Royal 
Italian Opera. 

Madlle. Rosio, who during the past winter has acquired fresh laurels in the French capital, continues her en- 
gagemont. 'J'hosc unrivalled artists, Signor Mario, Signor Ronconi, and Signor Tamberlik, together with Signori 
Tagliaflco, Polonini; Liichesi, SligcUi, See., who have so long assisted to maintain the reputation of Covent Garden, 
have been rc-engagod, while the Directors still have the advantage of the invaluable services of Signor Costa. 

The above assemblage of the moat eminent artistes in Europe will render the caste of characters in the operas 
Le Nozze dl Figaro, Don Giovanni, 1 Puritan!, Fidclio, and II Matrimonio Sogreto quite unprecedented. 

The foriiicoming season, however, brings with it one subject of regret, viz. the retirement from the lyric stage of 
a lady who for many years has been one of its brightest ornaments. 

Towards the end of .July Madame Giulia Grisi will make her last appearance before an English audience. 

It has probably never before fallen to the lot of any eandidate for public favour to sustain for twenty-one suc- 
cessive reasons the highest and most arduous characters of the lyric drama, and most certainly never with such 
unanlnious commendations ns have been unceasingly bestowed on Madame Grisi. 

The Directors are convinced that not only will the Suhscribers of the Royal Italian Opera, as well as the musical 
amateurs of tlje metropolis, participate in their sentiments on this occasion, but they feel sure tliat the retirement of 
Madame Grisi will cause one general feeling of deep regret in the minds of all those who take any interest in tlio 
musical ntrairs of this country. 

It is the wish of Madame Grisi, during this her last engagement, to repeat those impersonations in which it has 
been her good fortune to obtain her greatest successes, and it will accordingly be the care of the Directors to con- 
tribute every possible eclat to these performances, relying wiih the greatest confidence that the Subscribers, tlio 
Patrons of the Opera, and the Public, willontliese occasions still extend to their long-favoured artiste tha cheering 
influence of their countenance and support. 

The repertoire of the Royal Italian Opera now comprises forty-two Opdras, the whole being complete with 
costumes, scenery, and decorations. 

During the season, of the following Operas, three will positively be produced : — I jU Vestale, Spostini (as lately 
performed at llu; Academic Koyale, at Paris, the principal part by Madlle. Sophie Cruvelli) ; Le Domino Noir, 
Aiibcr ; Dun Sebastian, Donizetti ; Matilda di Shabran, Rossini ; Don Fasqualc, Donizetti ; Oberon, Weber. 

The engagements for the present season an* : — ^ 

Soprani. — Madame Grisi (being most positively her last engagement in England), Madame Viardot (her first 
appearance these tliroc years), Madlle. Marai (from the Imperial Theatres of St. Petersburg and Vienna, her first 
appearance in England), Madlle. Albiiii, Madlle. Angelina Bosio, and Madlle. Sophie Cruvelli (her first appear- 
ance at the Royal Italian Opera). 

Contralto. — Madlle Nantier Didice. 

Seeonde Donne. — Madlle. Cotti and Madlle. Bellini. 

Tenori^r-Signor Mario, Signor Stigelli, Signor Soldi, Signor Luigi Mei, Signor Luchesi, and SigtMW Tamberlik. 

Bassi Baritone.— Signor Ronconi and Signor Fortinl (his first appearance at the Royal Italian Opera). 

Bassi Profundi. — Signor Lnblachc (his first appearance at the Royal Italian Opera), Signor Tagliafico, Signor 
Gregorio, Signor Folonini, Mons. Zelger, and Signor Susini (his first appearance at the Royal Italian Opera.) 

The Orchestra and Chorus will be on the sime scale of efficiency as heretofore. 

Director of the Music, Composer, and Conductor. — Mr. Costa. 

The Military Band will be under the superintendence of Mr. Godfrey. 

Maestro al Piano.— Signor Panizza. Chorus Master. — Mr. Smithson. Prompter.— Signor Monterasl. Poet. — 
Signor Maggioni. 

Engagements for the Ballet. — Madlle. Battalini, Madlle. Astori, Madlle. Eliza Neln* (their first appearance in 
England), ^ladlle. Santi, Madlle. E^per, and Madlle Plunkett. 

Maitru de Ballet.— Mons. Desplaces. Leader of the Ballet. — Mr. Alfred Mellon. Director of the Mlse-eo- 
Scone. — Mr. A. Harris. Scenic Artist. — Mr. William Beverley. Costumidre.^Madame Marzio. Decorator. — 
Mr. Preacotl. Machinist. — Mr. Allen. 

The Bux Office is open from Eleven to Five o'clock. 

Royal Ital^in Opera, Covent Garden, March, 1854. 



NEW QUAftTBRtY ADVERTISER. 


SKETCHING FBOH NATURE. 

The proud position hold by the British School of I^andscape Painting;— the fihst in thr 
WORLD — is, unquestionably, mainly owing to the constant study of nature ; and every facility 
given to this necessary and delightful branch of the artist’s profession will not only assist in 
supporting and advancing present renown, but will spread among other classes a love for this 
elevating pui*suit. With these views, 

JAMES HEWMAM 

wishes to call the attention of all to some recent tlcgistercd Iniprovcrnenls, whicli, by simpli- 
fying and adding portability to the articles necessary lor sketching from nature, will, he hopes, 
make the recreation more general. • 

“PARRY’S DIAGONAL SKETCHING BOX;” 

ill its simplicity, rccoramcnda and explains itsfdf ; the iiiten- 
tion hehig to form awl place the Box or Palette in accordance 
with the natural motion of the tuind^^ wliich Hliouid, ns in Oil 
Painting, take up the colour from Bight to L(‘i't, and the di- 
rection of the anffles Iwinp in aceordana; with this natural motwn^ 
the annoyance of having continually to turn the Box is re- 
moved, and not only n greater mass of colour is more freely 
obtained, but none is left in the corners of the cujis, and 
wasted. 

The Economy of Sfack by the adoption of this principle is 
very remarkable, as 8 whole and 8 half cups (for the less usorl, 
but still indispensublo colours) can * 
ho contained in a space of 3} in. 
by 23,— 1 0 whole and 10 halfy 6 in, 

\ry 3, 4c. By a farther novelty 

in the arrangements, the thumb-hole can be placed in Us natural jwsitiony 
(hitherto an impossiliility without too much enlarging the Box, or sucrinring 
space), the covering over which, besides forming an additional palette, pre- 
vents the hand from being soiled, and effectually protects the colours from dust when not in use. 

“THE NEW SKETCHING BOARD,” 





made of highly seasoned wood, Mahogany, Deal, &c, &c., which opens at the hack with a hinge, enabling 
the Artist to apply the damp sponge to the hack of the drawing paper whenever and wherever he finds it 
necessary y the Paper being laid down as on the common Pasting Board. Many contrivances Jiavc been 
tried to obtain this facility, but till now quite unsuccessfully. ^ 

NEWMANS “IMITATION CRESWICK PAPER.” 

This Pfl(I>er is now so generally known to the artistic world, that it would ho hardly necessary to 
mention it, except to caution ALL, that there are now severol Papers inado exactly like it in appearance 
(rough, and of a slight buff tint), taking colour without any advantage over any other Drawing Paper. 
The true Crcswick {which is knoion from all others hy the^ initial N in the water^mmh) is of the 
greatest value to the Artist, taking colour with a greater facility than any other Paper ; this quality, 
with other peculiarities, made the old Creswick so invaluable to the Artist. Mr, Newman will be happy 
to send o. sample to any one who wishes to test it against others. 

All the above Articles are manufactured exclusively by Mr. Newman, who will be happy to give any 

« information concerning Price, &c. &c. &c. 

2if, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 



NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 



ATKINSON AND BARKER’S 

EOYAL INFANTS’ PKESEB^’ATIVE. 

« 


MOTHERS, 

Call at your Druggist’s, or our Agents, and purebase a Bottle of the above. IT IS THE BEST 
MEDICINE IN fflE WORLD FOR INFANTS AND YOUNG CHILDREN for the prevention 
and cure of those DISORDERS incident to INFANTS; affording INSTANT RELIEF IN CON 
YULSIONS, Flatulency, Affections of the Bowels, DIFFICULT TEE1TIING, &c., &c., and may b 
given with safety immediately after birth. It is no misnomer Cordial ! — no stupcfactivc, deadly narcotic 
but a verjtablc preservative of Infants ! Mothers would act wisely in always keeping it in the Nursery 

Prepared only by ROBERT BARKER, BOWDON, near Manchester (Chemiht to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty Queen Viotokia), in BotUcs at 1 ». *2s. 9</., and 4s. dd. each. 

• CAUTION !— Observe the names of « ATKINSON & BARKER” on the Government Stomp. 


NOTICE. 

GIBSON, 

LATE EKmCIPAL ASSISTANT AT CLAKK’S, VIGO STEEET, 

Respectfully informs Ladies and Gentlemen whose Hair has been under his management, that he Los 
COMMENCED BUSINESS, 45, OLD BOND STREET, one door from Piccadilly. 


HATRIMOHIAL IHSIITUTION. 

FOUNDED 1840. 

Officeb — 12, John Street, Adelphj, London. 


This Institution has been eatahllal^cd many yoara (with great success) os a medium for the inttoduedon of 
parties unknown to each other, who^ are desirous of forming Matrimonial Alliances, hut who, from some 
iMUBe or other, cannot find partners in their own circle of acquaintance, suitable in position, &c. This 
i^tablishment ' is conducted on the same principle as adopted at the various institutions of the kind in 
France, Holland, Germany, Russia, and America. 

treat^ honour and secrecy are maintained in etery case, and none but parties of respectability 

I^ospectu^, Appli^tion Forms, Rules, and every information sent free to any name, initials or addresi^ 
on receipt oftwelve Postage Stamps, j 9 -t ^ 

By order of the Directori 
i LAURENCE CUTHBURT, 

. 12, John Streeti Adelphi^ London. 



vtw quartehly abveiitiser. 


* G. HAMMOND, 

PATENT COUCH BEDSTEAD, 


FEATHER BED, MATTRESS, AND PALLIASSE MANUFACTURER, 

14, HIGH HOLBORN, AND 39, BEECH STREET, CITY, 

LONDON. 

SOLE INVENTOR AND MANUFACTURER OF THE ORIENTAL OTTOMAN BEDSTEAD. 


^COMPLETE, 

£1 lOs. 


COMPLETE, 

£1 10b. 


AH AX OTTOHAK OK IvnVXCB. 


THE ORIENTAL OTTOMAN BEDSTEADS surpass any tiling oi the kind yet introduced to the 

J :iublic, and are strongly recommended fur Ecuiiomy and great Utility. As an OTTOMAN, with a 
oose covering of Chintz or Damasks, forms a handsomu niid useful ornament in any room. When 
unfolded is transformed into a Bedstead, mattressed complete fur one or twu persons. 

THE ORIENTAL OTTOMAN BEDSTEAD is also a useful uppendage in a Nunsery ; and in coses 
trf'siekncss, where a imrsc is rtcpiired, it is on iudispenruhle article of Enriiilure. 



AS A FVT.t/-SIZEO liEDSTEAD FOR OX£ OR TtVO 1‘JiIISOXS.' 


Observe the Price ! Less than a Bedstead, and the usual appendages, can bo obtained iur. 


COMPLETE, 
£1 la. ' 


COMPLiiTE, 

£1 Is. 



AS A cum FOR CUICDRSV. 

FEATHERS PURIFIED BF AN IMPROVED CHEMICAL PROCESS, at W. per lb. 


FEATHER BEDi HAXTRESS. ABB PALLIASSE KANUFACIORT,: 

14, HIGH HOLBORN, AND 39, BEECH. STREET, CITY. 

WHOLESALE, RETAIL, AND FOR EXPORTATION. 

PosUOffice Orders to bo made payable to Charles Hauuorr, General Post Office, St. Marlin’s- 

' le>Grand, London. * 


MEW (tUARTERLY ADYBRtlSER. 


keuance mutuai. ufe assurance 

SOGIEIT. 

THE ENTIRE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG THE ASSURED, 

VERNON ABBOTT, EBQ. A. LESLIE MELVILLE, ESQ. 

JOHN LEDGER, ESQ. • | JAMES TRAILL, ESQ. 

GEORGE ^WHITMORE, ESQ. 

ADVANTAGES PRESENTED BY THIS SOCIETY. 

LIFE ASSURANCES may lie effected upon Equal, Half Prcniinm, Increasing or Decreasing Scales; also 
by Single Payments, or Payments for limited periods. Tables have been specially constructed for the 
Army, Navy, East-India Company, and Merchant Services ; also for persons voyaging to, or residing 
in, any part of the world. 

W.B. aro CBABOB rOB POUCT STAMPS. 

Endowments for Widows and Children, Pensions for retired Officers, and Civilians, Imsiediate or De- 
VBKRRD Annuities and Survivorships. 

£. OSBORNE SMITH, Actum'ij and Semdanj. 

71 King William Street, Mansion House. 


PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUCHS 

IN TEN MINUTES AFTP^ll USE, 

AND INSTANT IIBMEK AMO A RAPtO CURK OF 

Asthma, Consumption, Coug^, Colds, and all Disordero of the Breath & Lungs, 

ARE INSURED BY 

DS. LOCOCE’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

Small books, containing many hundreds of properly authenticated testimonials, %nay be Imd 

from every Agent. 

From the Author of the ** Narrative of the Second Sikh War'' 

, Sir— 1 had long suffered from a deep seated cough, when Providence ]>lnced in my way a liox of 

your Pulmonic Wafers. 1 experience instantaneous relief, and have such a high estimate of their 
efficacy, that I firmly believe they would effect the cure of the most consumptive person. You may 
make any use you please of this letter. 

(Signed) EDWARD JOSEPH TIIACKWELL, 

LkuU ^rd Light Dragoons^ Union Club, London 

TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
they are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant taste. 

^ Price Is. lid., Ss. Od. and 11s. i^er box. Sold by all Druggists. 

DR. LOCOOR’S COSMETIC. 

A DELISHTFULLY FRASRANT FREFARATION, 

FOR IMPROVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION, 

Rendering the skin clear, soft, and transparent, removing all eruptions, freckles, sunburn, tan, 
pimples, and rouglincsS'—curing gnat bites, and tlie stings of insects generally. 

In the process of shaving, it allays all smarting, and renders the skin soft and smooth. Sold in bottles, 
at Is. lid., 2s. Od., and 4s. 6d. each. Beware or counterfeits. Observe the name on the government 
stamp outside the wrapper. Sold by all respcctahio Chemists. 

WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE, 2G BRIDE tANE, LONDON. 



NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


EAT DINSDALE, 

314, OXFORD STREET, 

SADBLER ANB HARNESS MANUFACTURER 

TO HEB MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY THE aUEEN, 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
DUCHESS OF KENT, AND THE ROYAL FAMILY, 

Rc»pectfiilly invitcB the Nobility and Gentry to bouoiir liim bv an inspection of a very superior Stock of 

SADDUaiT, EAENESS, WEIT^ HORSE OLOTHIHO, 

And every requisitu for the Stable, warranted of thn best inuterials and workmanship. The Silver and 
liraiss Mountings for the llurness cannot be surpassed for elegance and durability. The Ladies' Saddles 
have every improvement to conduce to the comfort «f the Lady, and the Oontlcmen's Saddles are such 
‘ as are used by the tirst huntsmen in the kingdom. The Prices are very modcrato. 


NOVELTY IN HARNESS. 

MANUFACTURE* FOR HER MOUf U UAUIU Ut MAJEtTT THE QUEEN. 

“ Singular Harness.— ‘On Saturday«tho 3d instant, Her Majesty the Queen and Hia Hoyal Ilighnoss 
Prince Albert honoured Mr. Hinsdale, of 3 14, Oxford Street, by an interview, to inspect the very beau- 
tiful barncss for four horses, which hud been made according to the express command of Her Majesty, 
and were graciously pleased to express their perfect admiration of the same, their novelty and beauty 
surpassing precedent. The material is furnished by the tail-feathers of the peacock, wrought into the 
most elegant devices, which combine singular elegance with durability.’' — Times^ July 10. 

“ Great Novblty in Harmrbs.— We were yesterday admitted to n firivato view of a magnificent set 
of harness, for two carriago-horses and two out-rider.s, made by the express comimind of Her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty the Queen, at Mr. Kav Hinsualk’s, Saddler and Harness Manufacturer, 314, Oxford 
Street. Of the artistic merit of the work it is impossible to speak too highly, and to Mr. Hinsdale great 
credit is due. This gentleman has the merit of having giveu an impetus to this peculiar mode of decora- 
tive art, which was scarcely known until within the last tew years. Wo have witnessed witl^ad miration 
and delight the work of South- American Indians in small basket-work, and in other forms, and wo had 
imagined that the working in 'quill-s' was almost exclusively confined to such latitudes. But it appears 
that in reference to jthe beautiful example of quill- work, as exemplified in the marvellous specimens 
placed before us, that the art is not confined to southern latitudes. The artists engaged to work out the 
elaborate designs which beautify the varioiLs parts of the harness are Tyrolese; and assuredly their 
artistic taste and their singular knowledge of the art of working the peacock's quills is marvellous. The 
set of harness which wc viewed is the private linrne.s3 for Her Majesty, and is intended to be used only 
when His Royal Highness Prince AlbiTt drives through Windsor Park, attended by two out-riders. H 
Mr. Kay Hinsdale the greatest credit is due, for having matured a very beautiful artistic w'ork. But the 
peculiar and singular charm of this splendid work of art— for such it may well be termed —is, that the 
materials used to decorate the harness for Her Majesty are the tail-feathers of the most beautiful pea- 
cocks, wrought in most elegant devices. The winkers are surrounded by the rose, shamrock, and 
thistle, anil in the centre the royal motto in garter, surmounted by the crown, with ‘ V.K.’ in centre, the 
pads and most prominent parts to aorrespond, and the traces and breechings ar%a bonutiful scroll of 
England’s rose, with rose-leaves; in fact, every part is diversified with elegant patterns: and the general 
efibet is so truly elegant as to have all the appearance of frosted silver, possessing all the charms of 
novelty and decorative cffei^t, combined with the additional advantogo of cleanliness and durability. A 
more ^autiful work of the kind wc cannot imagine. To the artistic taste of Mr. Hinsdale we eJodlv 



MEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


EASE IN WALKINCl^^WrnMFnRT TO THE 7EET, 


THE LEATHER CLOTH, OR TAl^S CORnm, 

Boots and Shoes are the softest and easiest ever worn : they yield to the action of the Feet without the 
least pressure, or any drawing or painful effect, and are extensiveW acknowledged to be the most 
valuable relief for all who suffer from CORlJirS, BUNIONS, GOUT, CHILBLAINS, or any tenderness 
of the Feet. They resemble the finest leather, and arc cleaned with ordinary blacking. 

For India and ml warm climates they are admirably adapted. ^ ^ i ii 

Superior Vulcanized India-llubber Over-Slioefi, or Goloshes, which prevent sliding, and keep the 
Feet thoroughly dry and warm. 

An accurate fit may bo obtained by sending a boot or shoe. 

HALL AND CO., PATENTEES, 

WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LEADING TO WATERLOO BRIDGF-. 



J. BBINSHEAl), 

16, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZHOY SQUARE, LONDON, 

offem a challenge of £100 to any Maker who sliall produce a Pianoforte superior In Touch, Tone^ and Beauty 
of Design to those made by hiin nt the same prices, and which were allowed, by eminent judges, to be tlie 
moat superb in the Great Exhibition of 1801. J. B. begs to draw attention to tho above design, price 
Thirty Guineas. Instruments from £26 to £150. Superior Instruments lent on hire. The Trade supplied. 


UmViatSAL FAMILT BEBCEDV.-MEASAITS MEDICATED CREAM. 

Persons afilicted with Rheumatism, Sciatica, Gout, Lumbago. Tic Douloureux, Pains in the Chest or 
Limbs, Stiff Joints, or any derangement of tho system from Colds, Ac., should at once have recourse to 
this inestimable remedy, the triumphant success of which as a curative agent has never been approached. 
Its properties in removing the above diseases are truly astonishing, and must be seen to be believed. 
It 18 equally eradicative of Ringworm, Er^^sipelas^ Scrofula, and every kind of Epidermic Eruption, 
producing a regular action of the |>ores : in fact, assisting nature to throw ofl* the superfluous fluids by 
what is called insensible or gaseous respiration, thereby rendering the skin clear and healthy. In 
burns, scalds, bruises, fresh wounds, os well as old nhagedasnic ulcers, it has likewise no equal; and the 
proprietors would particularly impress upon the public the 1‘act, that it does not in the slightest degree 
partake of the nature of creams ordinarily so called, nor of those greasy applications known as 
ointments or salves^ the use of which is repugnant to habits of refinement. 

N.B. — For Bathing and the Nursery its efibets are most invigorating and refreshing, especially to 
children, as well as adults of consumptive habits and delicate constitution. Sold at tne Dep6t, 
298, Strand,^ next Jemple Bar, and by all medicine vendors, in*^pot8, 2s. 0^., and 4s. Crf., witli« 
ample directions ; and lamily jars 22s., sent, carriage free, on Post-office Older. 





• NEW QUARTEllLY ADVERTISER. 



No. 6, PEINCES STEEET, lUNOVEK SQUAKE. 

MES8BS. FABBEIL A)SD HIGGINS 

Solicit a continuance of those favours liithcrto so liberally bestowed upon them. 
To speak of the merits of their Style, the Elegance of tlieii’ Cut, and the Quality 
of tlieir Goods would be superfluous ; they need only refer to the illustrious and 
noble Patronage by which their house has been so eminently distinguished, for a 
proof of tlie tout ensemble of their operations. 

Messrs. FAlillELL and HIGGINS only solicit a trial from those persons 
unaccpiaintcd with their House to secure to tliem a pemanent patronage. Their 

TROUSERS, COATS, AND PALETOTS 

* 

ai’C cut upon quite novel and scientific principles. A list of their prices will bo 
found, upon inspection, to be upon tlie most reasonable scale of any house in 
Loudon. 

F, and H. beg to inform^the public tliat there is always ready at their Establish- 
ment a variety of 

UVERIES, CHILDREN’S TUNIC DRESSES, 

AS WELL AS 

HUNTING BREECHES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 

SHIRTS, WHITE AND COLOURED, IN COTTON, LINEN, AND FLANNEL, 
OF A SUPERIOR STYLE, AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 

UNIFORMS FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY, 

OUTFITS FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES, &c. &c., 

TO SUIT ALL PRICES. 


No. 5, PRINCESi STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 



NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER.' 


BAaMONnnH and mNOFOATE iHANDFAGTOBT, 

7, nNSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 



WILLIAM SPRAGUE is now manufacturing Harmoniums 
from Eiglit Guineas, and Pianofortes from Twenty-live Guineas 
each. Every Instrument is warranted. 

N.Ii. Sole Manufacturer of the Organ Harmonium with two 
onC'third octaves of German Pedals suitable for Places of Wor- 
ship. Price Tw^enty-five Guineas. 

AlsOy the Unique Folding Seraphine at Six Guineas. 

Harmonium and Seraphine Notes supplied to order. 

MR. SPRAGUE, of the Pavement, Finsbury, London, 
makes Harmoniums in plain deal cases very cheap, and none 
the worse for the deal cases. We have pleasure in naming 
thus any man wdio cheapens music and musical instruni ents for 
the people/' — See CasscU’s Popular Educator,” Oct. 1852. 


A FULL COMPASS DOUBLE ACTION CONCERTINA, with the newest improve- 
meiits, and of very superior tone, for Six Guineas. French- polished Box included. Others 
at Two Guineas, Two and a-IIalf Guineas, Three Guineas, and upwards. 


MERCHANTS and CAPTAINS supplied on advantageouj^ terms. 
Instruments carefully packed lor exportation. 

WILLIAM SPRAGUE, 7, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 


THE SUCCESSFUL RESULTS OF THE LAST HALF CENTURY, HAVE 
PROVED BEYOND QUESTION THAT 

BOWLAND’S MACAS8AB OIL 

Possesses singularly nourishing powers, in the growth, restoration, ami iinproveiiient of the Human 
Hair, and is now universally acknowledged to be the clieapcst, and superior to all other jjrc- 
parations for the Hair. It prevents it from falling off or turning grey- strengthens weak hair— produces 
a thick and luxuriant growth— cleanses it from scurf and dandriff— and makes it beautifully soft, curly, 
and glossy. Its operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly active; and in the growth of the Beard, 
WiiisKKiis, Eyebiiows, and Moustaciikk, it is unfailing in its stimulating operation. For children 
it is especially recommended, os fonniiig the basis of a beautiful head of hair. Price Ss. Gd, and 7s.; 
Family Bottles (ecpial to four small), 10j». GJ., and double that size 
Caution!— On the Wrapper of each bottle are the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” in two lines. 
The same are engraven on the buck of the Wrapper nearly 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

SOUND AND WHITE TEETH are not only indispenkbly requisite to a pleasing exterior In both 
sexes, but they arc peculiarly appreciated through life, as highly conducive to health and longevity. 
Among tho various preparations offered for the purpose, 

B0WLAND8’ ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

stands unrivalled in its capability of embellishing* purifying, and preserving the Teeth to tho latest 
period of life. It will be found to eradicate all tartar and concretions, and impart a pearl-like whiteness 
to the enamelled surface, remove spots of incipient decay, render the guins ffrm and red, and thus fix 
the Teeth firmly in their sockets ; and from its aromatic infiuenco imj^arf sweetness and purity to the 
breath. Its truly cfiicient and fragrant aromatic properties have obtained its selection by the Quee^, 
the Court, and Royal Family of Great Britsiin, ana the Sovereigns and Nobility throughout Europe. 
Price 2s. 9d. ^ler box. 

Caution!— riie words ‘^Rowlands' Odokto” are on the label, and “A. Rowland and Son.s, 
20 Hatton Garden,” on the Government Stamp affixed on each box. Sold by them, and by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 



NKW QUARTERLY ADVER'ySER. 


•IZVje 31)rf Kdithm, much enlnnjcd. 

NEUROTONICS, 

(THK AM OF STKENGTHKNING THE NEKVEH.) 

A NEW VIEW OF HEALTH AND DISEASE, 

In relation to the Nervous or Vital Power, the Influence of Mental Emotions upon the Body, and tho 
Origin of Chronic Diseases; with the most complete set of eases (male and tomale), ever published ; 
numerous Testiraonials, and Instructions to Patients. By Dunoan Napikr. Prico la, through any 
bookseller, or post free tor la. in stamps, from the Author, *o03 New Oxford Street, London. 

“We can conscientiously recommend Nenrotmiks^ by Dr. Nhjiier, to the carcfhl peruisal of our invalid 
readers.”— r/o/m .Bm//, June 5, 18.02. 

“A new method of treating Chronic Diseases, Nervous AtTections, &c., termed the Neurotonic^ or 
Nerve-Strengthemig aya/cmjias recently nttniciod considi*rablo attention, on account of its extraordinary 
success .” — Church and State Gazette, July 5, 1850. , 


A HEW DI8C0TEBY. 

MB. HOWARD, 

SURttEON DENTIST, 52, FLEET STREET, 

Regs to introduce an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or 
ligatures. They so perfectly rescmhlc the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the origuials by tho 
closest observer. They will never change colour or decay, and will he found very superior to any teeth ever 
before used. This method does not rcipiirc the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will sup- 

f ort and preserve teeth that aro loose, and is guaranteed to 1 ‘cstore articulation and mastication. TJmt Mr. 

Toward s improvements may be within tho reach of the most economical, ho has fixctl his charges at tlie 
lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mastication. 52, Fleet Street. At 
homo from Ten till Five. 


MR. BEARD’S ENAMELLED DAODERREOTYPES, 

ARK TAKING DAILY AT ’ 

85, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY; M, PARLIAMENT STREET; AND AT 
THE ROYAL POLYTECHNK5 INSTITUTION, REGENT STREET, 

LONDON; 

ALSO AT 

24, CHURCH STREEt, LIVERPOOL. 

The great improvement introduced by Mr. Beard (and cxclnsively adopted by him) of Enamelling 
Daguerreotype Portraits, is of immense value in respect to the security of the silver plate from tarnishing. 
It also enables the colourist to produce a deeper tone and more artistic effect than is possible in ordinary 
cases. 

The Stereoscopic Portraits, illustrative of binocular vision, ate still excjting astonishnient-'bcing tho 
most faithful and mathematically correct delineations in tlie world of art, since the flatness peculiar to a 
Picture gives way to tho roundness and perspective found in Nature. « 


THY M0ST'INTEEESTIN& group ever modelled. 

THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE OF WALES, THE PRINCE ALBERT, 
THE PRINCESS ROYAL, THE PRINCESS ALICE, PRINCESS HELENA, 
PRINCESS LOUISA, PRINCE ARTHUR, 

WHICH HAS BXBH RONOVRBD WITH THE IIIOHEST BNCOH1UU8. 

WAHAlirR TUSSAOS ARS SONS' EXHOtmON BAZAAR, 

BAKER STHEET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 

ADIRXSBZOM OMB BBnZABO. 



BRIDGE’S SARSAF ARILLA 

Is A Compound Cortical Essence of Ue4 Jamaica Sarsaparilla, presoriBed by the most eminent of the 
Faculty as a restorative for Impurity of the Blood, Affections of the Liver, Indiijestion, Scorbutic and most 
Cutaiiooiis Diseases, Chronic Itlieiimatism, Loss of Flesh, Constitutional Debility, and is used for freeing 

the Patient from the effects of Mercury. . « Tir 7 * 7 » • 

Wc recommend Bridge s Preparation to all who require a course of Sarsaparilla. — Meatcaljievieu}, 


« We are in every respect satisfied with it.**— ZaTiccf, 

Latterly, in consequence of much debility, , subsequent to cholera, I have freely used your 
Sarsaparilla with complete benefit and success.'*— v. Poett, M, R. C,S.R, 

A imssert-spoonful is a dose, equal in strength to lialfa-pint of Compound Decoction as ordered by ^ho 
London College of Physicians. In bottles, pints, Ifis. ; half-pints, 8«. ; quarter-pints, 4«. 6rf. ^ ^ ^ 

CAUTION. — ^The public in India and England are respectfully cautioned against attempted imitations 
of this article not half its strength. To secure the genuine, “ T. A. BRIDGE, 270, Regent Street, is 
ciiuraved in the glass on the side of eacli mttlo. _ 

BRIDGE'S QUINTESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER, AND QUINTESSENCE OF JAMAICA 

GINGER AND CAMOMILE, 

Celebrated remedies for Indigestion, Flatulency, and restoring Tone to the Stomach. 

!C£ETH 

ELMS’S ORIGINAL AMBOYNA LOTION, POWDERS, AND GUM, 

For tlio Preservation of the Teeth and Gums, Prevention and Cure of Tootliaclie, and removing Imparities 
of the Breath, as prepared by the late Mr. Elms, 45, Leicester Square. The celebrity and extensive patronage 
which the above articles Imvo obtained from royalty, the nobility, gentry, and numerous foreigners of distinc- 
tion for the last fifty ykars, prove the efficacy of these preparations, and render it su peril uons to dilate 
^un their invaluable qualities. Soid by BllIllGE and Co., Chemists, 270, Regent Street, London, fho 
Lotion, in bottles, 4jf, iSd . ; Tooth Powder, in boxes, 2«. (id. 

BRIDGE & CO., 570, REGENT STREET, DONpO^ 



^ , SLACKS' NICKEL SILVER. 

Warranted the Purest Metal in existence^ except Sterling Sliver. 

Fiddle Strongest Thread King's 

Pattern. Fiddle. Pattern. Pattern. 

TABLE SPOONS and FORKS, per dozen . 12s. and 16s. 19s. 28s. 30s. 

DESSERT ditto, ditto, ditto 10s. and 13s. ICs. 21s. 25s. 

TEA SPOONS '5s. and Gs, 8s. Us. 12s. 

On receipt of Ten Postage Stamps a Sample Spoon will be sent free. 

SLACKS’ NICKEL ELECTRO PLATED. 

R. and J. S. also call atteiitioii to their NICKEL SILVER, Electro-plated by Messrs. Elkington 
and Co.*s patent i)rocess, wbicb cannot be distinguished from Sterling Silver except by mark. 

TABLE SPOONS and FORKS, per dozen . . 30s. . . . 40s. 

DESSERT ditto and ditto, ditto 20s. . . . 30s. 

TEA SPOONS 12s. . . . 18s. 

SLAC^’ TABLE CUTLERT 

lIoM been celel eratedfor thirty-four years for quality and cheapness. 

^ SLACKS’ FENDERS. AND FIRE IRONS. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK arc now offering the most extensive and elegant assortment of 
Fenders in London, embracing the newest designs, at prices SO per cent, under any other house. Orna- 
mental Iron Fenders, 3 feet long, 4s. Orf. ; 3 feet G incncs, 6s. 2d . ; 4 feet, Gs. ; ditto, bronzed, from Cs. : 
Bedroom Fenders, from 2s. 6d. ; rich Scroll Fenders, with Steel Spear, any size, from 10s. ; Chamber 
Fire Irons, Is. Vd. per set ; Parlour ditto, 8s. Orf, ; superior ditto, with cut head and bright pans, from 
Cs. 6d. ; now patterns, with bronzed head, 11s. ; ditto, with ormolu and China heads at proportionate prices. 

^ , SLACKS’ KITCHEN FUMUTUH E 

Cyomprises every article for domestic use at the lowest prices consistent with quality. Sets for Cottage, 
from 3/. A single article at the same rate. 

THEIR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, CONTAINING UPWARDS OP 200 ENGRAVINGS, GRATIS OR POST FREE. 

BIOBEA^ AND JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND, 

Near Waterloo Briclge, opposite Somerset House. 

Catalogues with 200 Engravings, and Prices, ni^ be had gratis, or sent to ony part post free. 

ESTABLISRED 1818. 
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RETROSPECT OF THE LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER 


Tub flowei'S of literature are own sisters to the 
azalias ; shorter Iived| perhaps ; not so capable 
of enduring sharp, nipping chills } but still com- 
l^ions of the early spring. Kew Gardens and 
JPaternostcr Row grow rich in petals about the 
same time. This year the literary flower-show 
is tremendous. The JPublishers' Circular,” 
that faithful catalogue, enumerates no less than 
1()30 specimens — fragrant, inodorous, and me- 
phitic— ephemerals, annuals, and (very rare) 
perennials — of every class and of every order. 

It is useless, however, to look irresolutely 
upon our task, and to stand dallying with a 
metaphor. It is a hard arithmetical f^t, that, 
between the Ist of January and the^hird week 
in March, sixteen hundred and thirty-six vo- 
1/ lumes, more or less innocent and hopeful, or 
more or less impudent and truculent,, have 
struggled into the world, and throng for judg- 
ment. Wo must throw out the no-mention- 
remiiring trash, and select, classify, examine, 
and label the remainder. So to work. 

History has^ been lazy of late. She has not 
-taken her usual care oti rd ^evofisva e j di^- 
Bpdvav rf XP^va^ i&T9i\a Perhaps she 

does not now think the danger so great as it 
was. She has been content with rery little 
efforts upon veiw little subjects, such aSi light ex-, 
cursions abontHiingary and Russia and ^rkey, 
and a not very interesting communication 
touching old Spanish doings in a province of 
Mexico. The stately muse has evidently inter- 


mitted her serious occupations, and is amusing 
herself n^h her berlin wool and crotchet 
needles. %et us respect her moments of femi- 
nine leisure, and pass on. 

Stay; there is a sort of history, wliich, 
although written by a Frenchman, comes out 
first in an English dress, and which, by its 
subject, at least belongs to British history. M. 
Guizot must detain us for a moment. 

M. Guizot has written, and Mr. Scobcl has 
translated, a “ Life of Oliver Cromwell ” — a 
continuation of M. Guizot’s already pub- 
lished work upon the English Revolution. It 
seems that this well-known book, published 
long since by Mr. Bogue in a thrcc-and-six- 
penny volume, is now to be followed by six 
octavos. The period from the accession of 
Charles I. in 1625 is, wc arc told, naturally 
divided into four periods. The first of these 
comprehends the reign of Charles the Firat, his 
conflict with the Long Parliament, his defcsij, and 
death. The second contains the history of the 
Commonwealth under the Long Parliament and 
Cromwelf. The third is marked by the Resto- 
ration of the Monarchy under the brief Pro- 
tectorate of Richard Cromwell. The fourtli 
comprises the reigns of Charles II. and James 
1 f-., and the final fall of the royal race of Stiiai't. 

Each of these four periods is to fonn the 
subject of a special work by M. Guizot. The 
first has already appeared ; the second is now 
before us; the other two are in progress. 
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Thus M. Guizot outers into competition^ 
on subjects of Jiliij^Iish liistory> and on their own 
special ground, with Gharlcs hox, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Tliomas Carlyle, and Mr. Macau- 
lay, to say nothing of Hume and Brodie. It is 
witli but faint curiosity we open a work by such 
a man, upon such a subject, and he docs not 
startle our apathy into interest It id not a 
very original thought that Cromwell *^was 
<< guided in his government by the superior 
instinct and practical ^od sense of a man 
destined by the hand of God to govertf.” He 
docs not very materially increase our knowledge 
of the sovereign leader who raised England 
from a third-rate to a first-rate power, when he 
tells us that Cromwell was a rcvolution&ry 
despot, whose bold and prudent genius com- 
mands our admiration, although he attacked 
and destroyed, first legal order, and then liberty, 
in his native land,” — which means, in other 
words, that he struck down an odious tyranny, 
and then suppressed an equally tyrannical 
anarchy. He docs not much elucidate his 
subject, when he adds, in all the simulated 
profundity of Gallic verbiage — The great 
men whom God chooses as the instruments 
of his great designs are full of contradiction 
and of mystery : in them are mingled and 
combined, in undiscoverable proportions, 
capabilities and failings, virtues and vices, 
enlightenment and error, granAur and 
weakness ; and after having filled the age 
" in which they lived with the splendour of 
their actions and the magnitude of their 
" destiny, they remain personally obscure in 
the midst of tlieir glory, alternately cursed 
and worshipped by me world which does not 
know them.” 

If this bo the relative positions of Oliver 
Cromwell and M. Guizot, it is evident that M. 
Guizot ought to have very little to say upon a 
man whose qualities were thus mingled in 
undiscoverable proportions.” 

In the hundred and thirty pages of appendix 
to the first volume there arc some letters from 
Louis XIV. to Cromwell, which have -a feeble 
interest as curiosities of royal coiTcspondence ; 
and in the hundred and ninety pages of ap- 
pendix to the second volume there arc some 
communications from the French and Spanish 
atnlinssadors to the court of the Tuilleries 
which may afford an occasional hint to the histo- 
rian ; but, generally speaking, we think the En- 
glish reader may safely neglect these volumes. 

When M. Guizot publi^ed his " History of 
the English Revolution,” and Mr. Bogue pub- 
lished a translation of it by Mr. Hazlitt, a large 
portion of the public thought the opinions of 
a French statesman wrorth reading at the ex- 

S se of three and sixpence. Whether, while 
emain’s Life can be obtained for a waste- 


paper price, and while Carlyle^s Life is still 
to be got, any considerable number of people 
will give twenty-eight shilling to know what 
M. Guizot, the exile, thinks of our Cromwell, 
must be very doubtful. We in England have 
not forgotten M. Guizot’s conduct in the 
negociation j^eceding the Spanish marriages, 
and the resi^hf our recollection is very much 
to lesseniai^^atft ofdia importance of any 
thing thaMi. Goi^f iMj^ither say or write. 
The ^'moM||p|h>n of untrm” went far beyond 
any thingsS^could be juM^, or even ex- 
cused, by Qtf character as a^umic minister. 

Farini’s History of the Rome of our day 
is now completed in its English dress. Of the 
liisto^, and of the translation, so well achieved 
by Mr. Gladstone and his fair deputy, there 
was much to say ; and we had hoped to say it 
in this Number. Mr. Do Quincey, in the pre- 
face to his ^'Autobiographic Sketches,” com- 
plains bitterly of editors : — "They won’t wait 
" an hour for you in a magazine or review ; 
" they won’t wait for truth; you may as well 
" reason with the sea, or a railway train, as, in 
" such a case, with an editor; and as it makes no 
" diftercnce whether that sea which you desire 
" to argue with is the Mediterranean or the 
" Baltic, so, with that editor and his deafness, 
" it matters not a straw whether he belong to 
"a northern or a southern iournal.” Alas, 
Mr. De Quincey, think you tnat this fell edi- 
tor who so hunts you has no hounds at his 
own heels ? The printer is hunting the editor, 
the publisher is hunting the printer, the book- 
seller is hunting the publisher, and the public 
hunts the bookseller. The inevitable day of 
publication becomes a law of (second) nature : 
it wears while Mr. Dc Quincey is arguing with 
it ; and, while he yet is armuiig, unconvinced 
it dies. Can the acute reader now guess why, 
with three parts of a review of Fanni in type, 
wo come forth dumb upon the history of Mo- 
dem Rome ? 

The old streams of Memoirs run on towards 
their accomplishment; but no new fountains 
are opened. 

Moore has a frame to himself, and Lord John 
Russell and Croker are duly depicted fighting 
over bis body. 

The second volume of Lord Holland’s " Me- 
moira of the Whig Party ” differs very mate- 
rially from that whifli preced&l it. More 
grave in its style, and dealing with more 
important topics, it becomes very interesting as 
a revelation of the secret councils of the Wmgs, 
and instructive as the experience of a cabinet 
minister not superficially acquainted with^ the 
practical workings of our Endish constitution. 

In former Numbers ofthe New Quarterly 
we have had such frequent occasion to discuss 
the histo^ of the great aristocratic party to 
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THE LITERATURE OP THE WAR. 


I. Armenia : a Year at JErzeroum, mid on the Frontiera of Bnsaia, Turkey, and Persia, 
By the Hon. Robert Curzon. MuiTay. 

TT. The Knmt and the Russians, By Oeumaiit de Laony. Bogiic. 4s, 6tl, 

IIT. Histoire de V Empire Ottoman. By Hammer. Hc-iiisiic. 18 Yols. 8yo. and AtlaBj 
fol. 91 , 1&. 

IV. The Czar ' Nicholas j his Court and People 3«. 6rf. Bentley. 

V. Journal of a Residence in the JDanuhinn Principalities in the Autumn and Wintm' of 
1868. By Patrick O’Brien. 9s. M. Bentliy. 

VI. The Despot of Eastern Europe. 8 Vols. 3^. 6^/. Newby. 

VII. The Cross uei*sm the Crescent, Is, Hamson. 

VIII. Tfie Russo-Turhish Campaigns of 1828 and 1820. Py Col. Ciiesney. Smith and Elder. 

IX. Travels in Turkey, and a Cruise in the Black Sea with the Capitan Pacha. By Cap- 
tain Slade, Admiral in the Turkish Plcct. Saundera and Otloy. 

X. A Year with the Turks, By Warrington Smyth, M. A. 9s, Parker. 

XI. Travels in Russia and Siberia, By S. S. Hill, lilsq. 2 Vols. Longman. 

XII. Progress of Russia in the East : an Historical Summary, continued to the present time, 
(Ss, Od. Murray. 

XITI. Progress of Russia in the West, North, and South. By David UnQUifAiiT. New 
Edition. Triibiier and Co. 


A aiANT lived, and still lives, in a fairy talc, 
who gi'ow to his gigantic proportions during a 
long slumber. He was seen on the bank of a 
river by the affrighted people of the neigh- 
bourhood, wondering at the reflection of his 
own image, sti*etchin^ his huge sinews, ad- 
miring his own burly limbs, and dancing a so]*t 
of wild war-dance in his own honour. Honest 
John Bull is just in the position of our gigantic 
friend. A short time since, who slept so 
soundly as peaceful John ? who so weak, who 
so defenceless, in his own dream, as ^)oor 
John? lie was at the ineixjy of every friend 
or foe ; all his arsenals existed only by favour 
of the indiflcrencc of his neighboui's, and liis 
guards were prepared to mai'ch out of London 
directly it shoula be telegraphed that any body 
of foreign troops had manitested an intention 
to miircli in. Suddenly, however, while John 
is di'eaming that he is shorn in the hands of the 
Philistines, he receives a kick that wakes him 
up. Why, it is an indignant Titan that wakes. 
He piles fleet upon fleet, and army upon army, 
before ho has well opened his eyes. He 
stretches forth one am and m*asps the do- 
minion of die Black Sea ; the ouier, and closes 
up the Baltic ; he raises his voice, and thirty 
thousand little giants go forth to do his 
behest noon his enemies — colossal men-at-ams, 
before whose Inight the Jiarbarian hordes of the 
noi*th are but as stubble before the scythe. All 
this is done with scarce an effort — at a cost of 
about five per cent, upon his annual income ; 
less than he disburses upon his ordinary amuse- 
ments of occupying a fresh Indian jungle, or 
trying a new experiment in finance, or squab- 
bling about capital and wages. Having thus 
given vent to his indignation, the impetuous 
old gentleman, being a little relieved, looks 


around him and finds that the bulk, of his 
resources is scarcely touched. He has ships 
enough still loft. He is forming a channel 
fleet that will render his white dins as unap- 
proachable as the north pole ; and even then 
he will liave placed in commission only one 
liundi'ed out of the five hundred and seventy 
floating batteries that make up the total of his 
strengtli. As to tars, he has but to B]>eak one 
magic wonl, and all the salt-water dare-devils 
of the Anglo-Saxon race will swann iip the 
side's of his ships, ami inati them as rpiiekly as 
they can float out of dock. It is a siiell more 
potent than the ukase of a thousand despots — 
it is nothing but to say, “The best wages 
going, men!” and the thing is done. And 
why not say that >vord ? \^int is money to 
John when his honour or his indignation is 
touched? John is the emperor of the whole 
eiirtli, and the monarch of every sea. There is 
not a little islet in the i*oiind globe that does 
not pay him tribute ; not a savant or a savage, 
not a French marehal, or a Yankee nigger, 
who does not willingly and ungnidgiiigly pay 
him a portion of his yearly earnings. John 
Bull does, by the ceilain powder of sclf-intei’est, 
what the’ bungling old Romans diil by mjjterial 
force — he comt^ls all the nations of the earth 
to come up to London — to be taxed.” 

Jolm looks complacently upon the evi- 
dences of his power, and wonders that the 
demonstration could be made so cheaply. It 
was well worth five millions instead of four, 
even as a commercial speculation. It makes 
him BO comfortable in himself, and gives so 
convincing a proof of his stability to the world. 

It is a consolation to know that this fit of 
bellicose ardour has been excited by no greed 
for new temtory. It is simply the indignation 
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of » ooinrorhiMt! Ji(>iisokoc*|KT, wlio, wliile 
rouiitin^ liis silv<‘rsjiooiiH, hoars that a robbery 
has boon coininittod next door but one. It is 
tlie same sort of feeling witli that wliicli makes 
a police rate* ])alaUtble. John Bull is become 
a iiKJinber of the gi*eat Peace Society of nations. 
The armaments lie prepares arc but his con- 
tingent to the police of the globe. If John 
Bright, that most reverend, most splenetic, and 
most spiteful of all war-w^agers against plural 
jironouiis— if John Bright and his drab-coated 
followers could cease for a moment in their 
endoavoura to make the rolling of their tub 
heard amid the note of preparation, they would 
surely sec that the nation is only carrying out 
their arbitmtion scheme upon a scale Uiey 
never dreamt of. Even an arbitration must 
have its issue in an arbitrator’s award; and 
even an arbitrator’s award must somehow or 
other be enforced. What was tlu! Congwss 
of Vienna but an arbitmtion? and what arc 
the fleets and armies of England and France 
but the tipstaffs and bailiffs who enforce obe- 
dience to the award ? 

If, on the other hand, Mr. D’ Israeli could 
forget that it is the business of Her Majesty’s 
opposition to discover or invent causes of cri- 
mination against Her Majesty’s Government ; 
if Earl Grey could forget that he holds no 
place ; and Lord Clanricarde could imagine that 
he is still Post-master General ; these un- 
satisfied legislators might be in a condition to 
reflect that it is more statosmsiiilikc, not to say 
mom just, to exhaust all the n^sourccs of 
diplomacy before recoui'sc is had to arms ; and 
that it is more expedient to delay entering into 
a war until strengthened by every available 
alliance. 

Some peo))le seem inclined to undertake a 
Russian war with the same-light hearted spirit 
ill which they would start to see the Darby 
They forget who arc our allies and who our 
enemies. 

France, Austria, Prussia, Turkey, and soiyc 
of the northern pow«;rs, are, or are expected to 
1)0, with us. Of these, the Emperor of the 
French is the most decided, and, sls ministera 
assert, is the most trusted. No doubt it is 
their duty to profess publicly all confidence in 
the frfith and honour of so powerful an ally. 
But it is equally their duty privately to remem- 
ber that Louis Napoleon is not remarkable for 
his unselfishness, nor very rigidly bound by 
his engagements. His antecedents are become 
history, and Lord John Russell and Lord 
Palmerston are not such innocents as to be 
beguiled by the protestations of a man who has 
not always paid strict attention to his oaths. 
Louis Napoleon has invented a scheme of 
conquest ns original as that of his uncle, and 
far less costly. Rome was invested and carried 


by a French army in a strictly fric'iidly spirit ; 
and Rome is still garrisoned by Louis Na- 
poleon. Supp<isc a similar chain of circum- 
stances were to plant a FrcncJi garrison in 
Constantinople — were to locate a French army 
in Alexandria, and another in the ])asscs of tlie 
Lebanon; is it notjust possible that wo slioiild 
have more difiiculty in getting the Fnjiicb out 
than we shall have in keeping the Russians 
fi-oiu coming in ? 

Austria, again, is to be more or less an ally. 
Austria, who hates every Englishman with a 
bitter personal hatred; Austria, whom (jvery 
Englishman abhors ; Austria, who sabres our 
countrymen, detests our Government, shocks 
all our classic sentiment in Italy, and outrages 
our human feelings in Hungary and Poland-- 
Austria is to be our good friend, if not our 
companion in arms. Oh, how popular had 
this war been if Austria had been ranged on 
the other side ! Witli what joy should we have 
seen the word given to Poland, to Hungary, 
but, above till, to poor Italy, who still wrillies 
and curses under the heel of the barbarian. 
But Austria, true to her truckling and cowardly 
policy, will side with us and love our cneinics, 
and make us help her to destroy our friends. 

The Turks arc a very honourable race of war- 
riors and fanatics ; tolerant upon compulsion, 
and equally tolerant and contcm])tiious of 
Roman Catliolics, Greek sej)aratisls, and Pro- 
testants. But they are a race of conquerors, 
dominating conquered and oppressed nationali- 
ties. The rights of mankind are certainly 
opposed to them. 

We may preach as wisely and as plausibly as 
we can about our good intentions, and we may 
propose to ourselves all sorts of d(isigus having 
the well-being of the populations who struggle 
under the thraldom of our good allies ; hut we 
are not the less leagued with the tyrants of 
Europe ; we arc not the less members of a 
holy alliance against liberty, liord John 
Russell has, indeed, in an unreported spcceb, 
and with an energy that did birn honour, 
declared that British troops should be employed 
on no such errand. But how little does this 
fact avail, while the name, the prestige, the 
influence of England arc all ranged in oppo- 
sition to any attempt to disturb the status quo ? 

With these allies we arc about to fight 
Russia, the least vulnerable nation^ of the world. 
But suppose Russia should come to the con- 
clusion tliat it would be more to her interest to 
be surrounded by weak republics than by 
strong monarchies; suppose she should dis- 
cover that the partition of Poland was a 
blunder, and should restore that kingdom to its 
place in Europe. See how wide the frontier 
line of enmity would spread, how rapidly the 
area of our friendship would contract. If the 
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Russ slioiild be bold enough to adopl^Aid!?. that it was conti'aiy to the Korun to borrow 
policy, it will be no question of taking Sebasto- money, and that therefore the debt would bo 
pol from the land side, of besAing the Cossacks repudiated; and now, by protesting to all that 
on the Danube, of defeating the barbarians who will listen to him, that the only way to save the \ 



the Oxus, or even of battering Cronstadt and 
shelling St. Petersburg. We should have 
heaps of old thrones and crowns thrust upon 
us, and we should be bound to bear these 
precious relics back to the capitals whence they 
had been thrust. We should have to subjugate 
Italy, 10'4^onquer Geimiany, to force back 
Hungry taller elayeiy, td^*partition Poland, 
to reduce Macedonia, to over-rtm Asia Minor, 
perhaps to destroy a republic in France, and 
still, to fight the Russians ! 

We have had prinw for our allies : we may 
find that we have the Nations for oiir enemies. 

These may be distant and improbable eventu- 
alities : they certainly are not impossible con- 
tingencies. ^ 

We pretend to no power of prophecy, and 
ask not from our readers a confidence 
speculations which we do not ourselves possess. 
We put our sumestions forward, not as things 
certain or likely to happen, but as things that 
inaj/ happen ; and we use them only to shew 
that the war upon which wc are entering is not 
a mere holiday pastime which we may lay aside 
when it wearies us, and wherein success is 
certain, but may become the struggle of half 
a century, wherein England may come not to 
have the right upon her side. Wc wish also 
to point out tliat there are questions connected 
with the present crisis that demand the careful 
attention of the best-instructed minds among 
us. Now, let us look upon the literature that 
reflects the public mind, and sec how these 
auestions have been discussed, and how far 
tliey have been resolved. 

The authors are very numerous, but their 
information is very scant. Not one in four of 
the works whose title-pages lead us to expect 
information as to the merits of the question on 
which we are now going to war contain one word 
upon the subject. Every man or woman who 
lias ever been at Constantinople or St. Peters- 
burg thinks it his duty to write a book, to tell 
us what he' saw there perhuM years ago. 
Every publisher who has aiqBopies of an 
old booK upon Russia or Turkey thinks it a 
good time to reproduce it with a new title-page 
or with a new introduction and a few notes. 
Mr. Urquhart is, we believe, the only man >yho 
has pretended to treat the whole question in a 
comprehensive manner ; and Mr. urquhart is 
unfortunately not a safe guide for sane men. 
The Turks see tliqyfc^ practically, he has done 
them all the harm he possibly could, ha^g 
done his utmost to prevent their obtaining a 
loan, by persuading the capitalists of 


and armies, and to leave them to their fate. 
Many of the Turks conscientiously believe tliat 
Mr. Urquhart is a secret agent of Russia. We 
do not believe any thing of the sort. We hold 
him to be like Mr. Smith O’Brien, and many 
others — a gentleman of strict honour upon all 
general questions, but decidedly insariQ lipon 
this particular subject. We cannot, howev(*r, 
quarref with the suspicion of the Turks ; for 
however indignant we may feel at the idea of 
such a thoUgliit being entertained of any English 
gentleman,We must admit that, if . a secret 
Russian agent wished to do good service to his 
paymaster, he would endeavour to persuade , 
the European capitalists not to lend tlic Turkilt^ 
money, and England and France not to assist^ 
them with forces. Mr. Urquhart must bo put 
aside altogether: if wc have alluded to him 
now and before, it is not with any wish to give 
him pain, but simply to prevent his infecting 
ill-informed people with his own crazy fancies 
upon this most important subject. 

The other books will not lead us back to the 
subject of the cause of the present war, or help 
us m our speculations as to the political events 
which its course may evolve. At best they 
will but help us to some conjectures us to the 
probable results of a Russian campaign on the 
Turkish side df the Danube. 

Mr. Curzon’s little volume upon Armenia is 
a narrative of the author’s adventures whih* 
eng^ed as a commissioner in settling the 
bo$iTOr line between the empires of Russia and 
Persia. It tfas written, as he candidly in- 
forms us, in a few days, and amid other occupa- 
tions ; and is intended chiefly for the members of 
any expedition which the changes of war may 
occasion^to be sent into these counti'ies. Mr. 
CurzonVvidW of the Eastern question is only a 
regret that the Emperor of Russia, by his want 
of principle, has brought the Christian religion 
into disrepute. What an unfortunate mistake 
has been made,” ho says, in not waiting for 
a real and just occasion for pressing forw'ard 
the ranks of the Cross against the Crescent ! 
Then, who would not have joined the righteous 
cause 7 who Arojirik^ot have given his wealth, 
his assistance, lif<^ in the defence of his 

faith against the cffraijes of his religion?” 

A traveller who ti^ks in this inaccurate and 
vague manner about the defence of hw faith, 
can hardly knqw much of the difiicultics that op- 
pose any unity oj^ action among the various and 
fiostile sects of Christians under thcTiirkish rule. 
We must be content to take from Mr. Curzon 
his observations rather than his reflections. 
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The Black Sc.a lias hren often described^ 
)iit a frcHii description will not bo uninteresting 
It tills inomciit. 

TllK niiACK SKA. 

‘ 1‘Viia Kara J^ognig — 'Hio Dad Black Sea. This is the 
‘liaractcr tliat stnriny lake has acquirtnl in the estimation 
if its iieiglibdiirs at Coiistaiitiiioplc. Of 1000 Turkish 
Tsccls which skim over its waters every year, 500 are 
aid to be wrecked as a matter of course. The wind 
onictiines will blow from all the four quarters of heaven 
rithin two hours' time, agitating the waters like a boiling 
aiildron. Dense fogs obscure the air during the winter, 
y the assistance of which tlio Turkish vessels continually 
nistake the entrance of a valley called the False Bogus 
3r the entrance of the Bosphorus, and are wreclgjd there 
lerpctually. I liave seen dead bodies lloating about in 
bat part of the sea, where T lirst becaine acquainted with 
be fact, that the corpse of a woman iloatyuiun Us back, 
rliilcthat of a man float.s .upon its face. ' 


lloatyuiun 
; TniTisIi 



Here is a description of a Tni^sli xiffioer. 
jKe will contrast it with another of an Austrian. 

W THK TURK. 

iKiamell Pasha, who was shooting at a mark 
vitii a pistol, is the most wonderful shot I over 
leard of : he always fired at a distance of ‘J60 paces, or 
i^ards. Any one wlio will take tlio trouble to stop this 
listanco ill a field or park will see how far it is to shoot 
with a rille, and how entirely out of all calculations in 
pistol practice. 1 went into tlio Pasha's tent. He re- 
ceived me, as usual, with great kiiidiies* ; and, after pipes 
and cofiee, 1 begged him to go on with hU shooting. The 
way lie set about it was this : he sat on one of the low;^‘ 
■iquare, rush-bottomed stools which are always found in 
Turkish coiTee-hoiiSes, but which must have been brought 
From Constantinople probably by the Pasha, as those 
kind of stools are not nsiinlly met with in every room. 
He did not rest his elbow on bis knee, but prcssetl it 
steadily against bis side, took a deliberate but not very 
slow aim, and .sent the ball through a brown pottery 
vase filled with water, about fifteen inches high, which 
stood on the other side of the valley, oii a level with tlie 
tent, and full 250 yards oil'. 

I think the J’asba broke two while I sat with him, 
and made a hole which let tile Water out of auotl 

THE ivarniAN. > 

Tn the year liKlB I left Constantinople ou my wa^ |4) 
V^ienua. 1 went to Varna, and from thence proceeded Up 
the Danube in a miserable steamer, on board of whicli 
was a persoi^gj^^gf high distinction belonging to a 
neiglibonring nutiSa, whose manners and lia^s afi*orded 
mo groat amusement. He was courteous andgcntloman- 
like in a remarkable degree ; but liis domestic ways 
differctl from those of our coimtr^ien. He hail a nume- 
rous suite of servants, three or four of whom seemed to 
be a sort of geiitloincn ; these attended him every night 
when he went to bed, in the standing bcd-plncc of the 
crazy steamer. First, they wound up six or seven gold 
watcliesii and the great man took off his boots, his coat, 
and I don't know how many gold chains; then each 
night he was invested by his attendants with a different 
fur pelisse, which looked valuable iflid fusty to iny 
human eyes. Each inuruing th^ same gentlemen spread 
out all tlie watches, took off thittr pelisse, and insinuated 
their lord into a faahionablci and somewhat tight coat, 
not the one worn yesterday J^but on no occasion did I 
perceive any tiling in the naturo of an ablution, or any 
proof that such an article as a clean shirt formed a part 
of the groat man's travelling wardrobe. 

The following facts are not now unknown^ 
but they are stated more succinctly liere than 
in some of the other hooks before us. 


TRE INVASION or 11)28. 
lussians invaded Turkey in 1828, they 
. by sickness alone : by want of the neces- 
saries of life, and neglect in the commissariat department, 
50,000 Russians died on the plains of Turkey, not one 
man of wliom was killed in battle, for their advance was 
nut resisted by the I'urks. 

Ill the next year (1829) the Ru.ssian8 lost 60,000 men 
between the Pruth and the city of Adrianople. Some of 
these, however, were legitimately slain in battle. When 
they arrived at Adrianople the troops were in so wretched, 
a condition from sickness and want of food, that not 
7000 men were able to boar arms. How many thousands 
of horses and mules pcrisheil in these two years is not 
known. The Turkish Government was entirely ignorant 
of tliis deplorable state of affairs at Adrianople till some 
time afterwards, when tho intelligence come too late. Tf 
the Turks had known what was going on, nut one single 
llussian would have soon his native land again : even 
as it was, out of 1 20,000 meikUiot 60p0 ever rc-crosscd 
the RusBlail frontier alive. . 

In a former NumbwTW gave a geneinl 
sketch of the progress of ltussian aggression 
upon Turkey, hut Ihe following table marks 
the details more exactly than we were then able 
to 


1774 

]7fl» 

179a 

171W 

1812 

1802 

1802 


lirsSlAK ArQUlSTTinUS FrtOM TURKEY. 

Oot/^ltfJ^to the north of the efrimea * - - 

The Crimea 
Country round Odessa 

Country hotwcon the Sea of Azof and the Caspian, 
at the same period as tho (Vi moa 
Itcssfifabia 

RUSSIAN ACqnSlTlONS KllOU rKUSlA. 

Mingrclia, on tho Black Sea ---- 
liunieritia, the .same year - . • . 

Akalzik 1829 


GcHirgia 

Ganja ------ 

Karabaugli - - - - 

Erwan, Mount Ararat, and Ktchinazin 

Sheki 

Shiroaii - - - - - 

Talish, on the Caspian 


1814 

180:{ 

1805 
182B 
IHOl) 

1806 
11)12 


. We have said that Mr. Curzoifs reflection^' 
are not very valimbhi, neither are they very ^ 
now. Wc produce two of tlicm, not as autho- 
rities, but, for the sake of the facts mixed up in 
them, and to shew how little his facts can 
be relied upon. 

INriDELITY Aim MOHAMMEDANISM AT CONSTANTIKOrLE. 

Some of the reforms of Sultan Mahmoud, by treating 
lightly many of the ancient prejudices of the Osmaiilis, 
havo shaken tho throne under his feet. The prngre.ss of 
infidelity, wliich has begun at Constantinople, is tho 
greatest teinpomi danger to the power of the Turkish 
empire. Tlie implicitly believes the tenets of his 
religion ; he keep its precepts and obeys its laws ; ho is 
proud of liis faith, and prays in public when the hour of 
prayer arrives. How ditfeizut, alas! ii^the manner in 
wliich the divine laws of Cliristiatiity ate kept! Tho 
Christian _ seems nsliamcd of his religion: as for 
obeying the doctrines of tho Gospel, they liavo no pr- 
ceptiblc effect upon the mass of the people, among whom 
drunkenness, dishonesty, and immorality prevail almost 
unchecked, except by the fear of punishment in this World ; 
whilo in Turkey not one-tenth nart of the criino exists 
wl ^ h is annually committed in Christendom. 

HOW SBftASTAPOL HAT BE TAKBN. 

^^gland and Franco had shewn a determined front, 
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and informed the Cm that, Mng bound by treaty to 
preserve the integrity ef the Tathish empire, they should 
consider the pass^ of the Truth by one Russian armed 
man as a violation of that troaly, and a declaration of 
war, and that they should act accordingly without delay, 
ill all probability no war would have commence^ no blood 
would have been shed, no ruinous expenses would have 
been incurred. War having commenced, heavy and ex* 
haustingsuins of monor liavo^oii drawn from the treasury 
of the Sultan^lfc Wlion the ice set in upon tho Baltic, 
what was to prevent the allied fleets from taking pos- 
session of the stores of corn, and occupying or destroying 
the city of Odessa? Sebastopol, impregnable by sea, 
is not— or was not two years ago, and, I believe, at this 
day is not— defensible on the laud side. Tho Ray of 
iStrolcskaia offers a convenient landing-place about three 
miles in the rear of the fortilicatious of the arsenal, where 
a Turkish army might ho brought in two days from (*uu- 
sfaiitinoplo to try its fortunes with tlie Russian force ; 
or if that was not judged expedient, Sebastopol could 
have been blockaded till same Advantageous terms wore 
gained for our ally. 

Of ** The Knout outlie Kussians ” nothing 
need be baid| except that wo believe it is a 
translation fram the French, and that it is an 
• Uncle-Tom” flort of book, full of horrore 
which may or may not be apochryphal, but 
which have not much to do with the war. 

The Czar Nicholas, his Court and People,” 
is not a very dissimilar book. The Despot 
of Eastern Europe ” is a three-volume romance, 
with a titi'e de nrconatdHCP. There are 
dozens of little trumpery hooks which it would 
he of no profit to mention, all telling us what 
every one knows already, or what no one ever 
knew at all. 

The History of Von Hammer we need 
not mention. We might as well notice 
Hume’s “ History of England ” ns a propos 
of the suhjijct in hand. If any gentleman 
hajipen to be about to write another cheap 
book on Turkey for some enterprising publisher, 
we recommend it to liim as a mine of very 
reliable matennls. If he use it discreetly, it 
w'ill be hard to discover that he was not born 
in a hareem. 

Mr. Warrington Smyth’s " Year with the 
Turks” is a little volume of pleasant travels, 
but has nothing to do with the war, except tliat 
it contains a very useful map of the Turkish 
empire, coloured so as to illustratq the dis- 
tribution of the different races of the po])u- 
lation.* 

* It may iuficrest the sh^kcepers of tho Palais Royalc 
and Regent Street, however, to read the following Tittle 
anecdote, which wo And in Mr. Smyth's book, although 
we fear it will excite in them great contempt fur the 
Turks as “ men of business.*’ 

Only one little trait of 'furkish honesty I may intro- 
duce, as it happened to fall under my own observation. 
A friend of mine wandering through the bazars, wished 
to buy an embroidered handkerchief of a Turkish shop- 
keeper. He asked the price : ” Seventy-five piastres.” 

** No,** said he, aware that it i.s usual among all the traders, 
whatever their creed, to ask at Arst more thgii the value, 

that is too much ; 1 will give you seventy ;'* and os the 
dealer seemed to nod assent, he counted out the money. 


Of Mr. O’Brien the advertisements inform 
us that lie was present at the battle of Oltenitza. 
The book itself tells us little more. If the 
reader should consult it for any details of the 
operations upon the Danube ho will be sadly 
disB])pointcd. He had very much better betake 
himself to a file of tlio Thnea. We never mot 
with so unsatisfactory a book, professing to 
have been written by an eye-witness. When 
he pretends to describe matters which wc should 
feel^ an interest in becoming acquainted with, 
his descriptions arc such as might have been 
written without much pcraonal*. investigation. 

•Thus, in speaking of the Russian generals, ho 
saya — “ Prince Gortschakoffo is more than 
sixty years of age, but he is firm and erect, 
and has all the appearance of a veteran soldier.” 
Of all the others wc only read — None of the 
generals under his orders seem less than fifty 
years old, and all have the same stern, war» 
worn look.” 

The Cossacks, however, have been minutely 
described a hundred times since 1812. Mr. 
O’lkien can dmw a Cossack at full length. 


fin TIIK fUKCtSACK. 

iC lanco which the Co.ssack carries is uot longer than 


the English one, ami has no flag : besides this, his other 
weapons are a heavy carabine slung at his bark, a pistul 
stuck in his belt, and a long swurd. ^ His uniform is a 
blue frock-coat, buttoned up to the throat, and wide 
trousers (d* tlio same colour. Ho wwirs n high ronicaU 


shapc^l chako of black uil-skiii, without a peak, which is 
kept on Ills head by a strap fastened under tlie chin. Tho 
Cossack's horse is generally a wiry animal, of about 
fourteen and a half hands high. His bridle is a plain 
siiaflle, 'vrithoiit side bars ; and his saddle is of a very 


rude coiistruclioii. When the C«).ssack trots or gallops 


he leans forward in his saddle, with tho upper part of his 
body quite straight ; an attitude, one would suppose, tho 
least suited for comfort; but he ^ertliclcss sits his 
horse with extraordinary closeiicss. 

The two most prominent '^TSSaks arc the, 
Travels in Turkey, and Cruise in the Black 
Sea,” by Captain Slade, now an admiral in 
the Turkish fleet, and known ns Muchaver 


Pacha, and Colonel Chesnoy’s ** Russian Cam- 
paigns.” 

Neither of these books, however, are of very 
recent interest. Captain Slade’s Travels are 
a new edition of an old work, revised, we pre- 


sume, ill England. The editor says this book 
was Avritten and puBlished “ at a time when 
Turkov lay prostrate at the feet of Russia. 
The Crescent had indeed paled ^ before the 
Cross. The Danube had been bridged, Yama 
had been betrayed, the Balkans were passed. 


But hi.s .surprise was great when the bearded Osinanli, 
gravely pushing back to him twenty piastres, observed, 
this is more than the ju.st price : it is always the 
custom here to bargain over a thing down to its fair 
value ; and as Afty piastres is my proper price, those 
twenty belong to you.’* Verily, not a few among our 
professing (Uiristiaus might take a lesson from the 
beliwr in the Korun ! 

M2 
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and a humiliating peace had been dictated and 
accepted under the walls of Adrianople.” The 
history of ad venture is all anterior to 1831, and 
although very interesting as a book of travels, 
it gives much more information upon the sub- 
ject of the Uev. Mr. Wolff's prophecy of the 
Millenium being certain to happen in 1847, 
than of the war that is commenced in 1854. 

To Colonel Clicsney's work the same preface 
might be written as that we have just quoted. 

Colonel Chesney went over to servo in the 
Turkish army, and he found the war at an end. 
Ho, however, suiweyed the scene of the ope- 
rations, and, in this work, narrates the events of . 
a campaign in which he took no part. In a 
strategic point of view this work is very valua- 
ble. It IS rather redundant of truisms, and 
not always very logical in its sequences. But as 
the w'ork of an intelligent soldier, we are in- 
clined to accept his conclusions as premises, 
and not to care about his reasons. One very 
great drawback to the work is, that there is no 
great likelihood that the Russians will march 
upon Constantinople; this war. It is not without 
interest, however, that we read the Colours 
elaborate description of the country that ii^r- 
venes between the Danube and C>onstantinople ; 
and we shall venture, with some condensation, 
to place it before our readci's. 

TIIK PASSAOE OF THE DANmE. 

With some difficulty, the Danube may be passed a liitlo 
aboye Widdin, and again at Olicnitza, or ratlior Turtokai. 
below that fortress ; also at the island near Kilistria, ami 
again at Hirsova : which, in descending thns far, is the 
first suitable place for the passage of an army. .Saturiiovo 
and Tuldclia, in the JJelta, arc, however, proferahlc 
points ; particularly the latter, at which a bar with only 
fourteen feet water would facilitate the construction of a 
bridge: although hL this part of ilie Delta, as well as 
higher up the m|^ptreaiii, the right bank usually gives 
to the defenders advantage of liiglicr and more diffi- 
cult ground, to assist in disputing the passage. 

In addition to the ordinary diflicultics in crossing when 
the river is not frozen, oven whore there is no kind of 
resistance, may be added the strongholds on the banks of 
the Dannbe. These disserve a brief description ; the 
more so that the defence of a fortress by the 'I'urks may, 
in one sense, be said only to begin with them where it 
usually ends in more scientific warfare ; namely, after a 
breach has been effected in the body of the place. 

The Colonel then describes Adakalu, Wid- 
din, Kalafat— of Avhich lie only says, “ On the 
left bank, opposite to Widdin, is the fete de 
pont of Kalafat, a revetted work of but very 
moderate strength until the rocontly-added 
entrenchments ” — Lom, Oriava, Yeni-kahi, 
Eski-kaht, Sistcliof, Rustebuk, Silistria, Hir- 
Bova, Brailow, Matscliin, and Fiildsolia. We 
will now suppose the Danube to have been 
crossed. 

THE SECOND LINE OP DEFENCE. 

In the comparatively level portion of this country 
which intervenes between the Dannlie and the Dalkaii, at 
about sixty miles from, and nearly parallel to. the Danube, 


is the second line of defence. Of this, Schuinla may bo 
consider^ the centre, with Pravaili and Varna at its 
right or eastern,' and Tirnova, the ancient capital of Bul- 
garia, at its other extremity. 

Tirnova, the most western j)Iace d'ames^ is situated 
about fifty miles from the Danube, at nearly an equal 
distance from Nicopoli, Sistchof, and Rustchnk, all on 
that river. The town is singularly placed in a basaltic 
mountain basin of 800 feet, or even occasionally 1000 feet 
in dcptli. The houses are built on a plateau, as well as 
on liotli sides of a precipitous tongue of land, which runs 
into and nearly bisects the basin in question. 

Near the southern extremity of this projection, but con- 
nected with it by means of a bridge, tlicre is an other- 
wise isolated and more elevated portion of rock, on which 
stands the citadol, a work originally constructed by the 
Genoese. Tirnova, therefore, with the rapid river .luntra 
flowing round it, may, even with reference to the power 
of modern warfare, bo considered a very defensible po- 
sition. 

At the opposite or casteriy|tremity of the line are the 
port and fortress of ys4Km ^own occupies a 

spreading valley at the hoacRf Lake Devna, and lias 
tlie shape of a truncated pyramid, the base of wliich is 
towards the interior, with its apex on the Euxine. The 
third side faces the north, and the fourth is waslied 
partly by the anchorage, and partly by the river 
Devna. The places contain about 25,000 inhabi- 
tants, but although better fortified than most of the 
Turkish towns, it cannot, in a scientific point of view, 
be considered strong. Towards the sea, as well as towards 
the river Devna, aro high loop-holed walls imperfectly 
flankcil ; ten Oat bastions connected by long curtains, 
and snrroundiHl by a ditch with a cuiiotte, form the 
rest the eiiceiiitc. The scarp and counterscarp aro 
revettiHl, and the former has a parapet faced with wicker- 
work hurdles to retain the earth. In the interior, a 
Dyzaiitiiie castle with liigh square iurrels at the angles, 
serves at once ns a citadel and magazine. Since ihe 
siege of 1 828, a hornwork and some lines have been 
eriM*ted by the Turks, to occupy the coramaiidiiig ground 
on the western side of the fortifications ; but it is doiibifiil 
whether the means of defence have been much strength- 
ened in consequence. 

THE BALKAN. 

The ancient ITremus runs from west to east ; that is, 
from the shores of the Adriatic to those of the Black Sea; 
with, however, an unciiual degree of elevation, which 
varies from .'>000 feet at the pass of Gabrova to a littlo 
more than 8000 feet at that of tlic Ramtchik, about ten 
miles south of Schumla. The iiinuntaiiis aro chiefly 
cuiiical, and generally clothed with oak and beech trees of 
a largo size ; the valleys aro very bolil and rocky, and 
usually covered with evergreens. The ahiitmeiits of the 
suiithcrn side, which are higher than those on the 
northern, have the effect of lessening to the eye the great 
lieight of the range itself ; from which they also diflcT in 
character, being of limestone, with precipitous sides, 
terminating in walls of rock from ten to two hundred 
feet ill height. Numerous streams and thick underwood 
abound in the northern slopes, and, owing to those im- 
pediments, tlic plateaux above^these outlyiKg hills caiiiiut 
he reached witliout much difficulty. 

The principal range of the Balkan, exclusive of its 
abutments, is twenty-one miles across at its greatest 
width, and about fifteen from side to side at its narrowest 
points, including the windings. 

The Turkish historian. Von Hammer, states that there 
are only eiglit defiles by which the^Balkan can he crossed ; 
that from Chamadore to Ghcnga, on the Nadirder- 
bend, being the most eastern. General Jochtims, however, 
mentions five other passes, includii^ mere pathways, 
between Nadirdcrbcnd and tlie sea at Capo Eiiiineh. 

These passes are described at some length, 
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anil with icclmical details. We shall again 
trust the ColoTiers concliisiofis. 

TUfi PASSAGE OP THE BALKAN. 

It is not, however, so inucli the physical impedimeuts 
presented by rugged valleys and lofty mountains, as the 
accessories connected with these diflicultics in a country 
like Turkey— such as the want of practicable roads, and 
the deficiency of supplies consequent on a tliinly scattered 
population — ^which present the greatest obstacles. Under 
these circumstances, and with ordinary precautions on 
the part of the Turks, it is difficult to imagine how the 
barrier of the llalkan could be forced; unless, indeed, 
the invaders should be in a position to bring forward, and 
(what is far more difficult) to support, an overwhelming 
force ill this part of the country. 

FUOM THE BALKAN TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 

There is but little to obstruct an enemy between the 
souihorii slopes of tlie Balkan and that formidable position, 
about twenty miles from tho capital, so celebrated in 
history, — where, owing to tho nature of tho ground, 
Attila was. stayed in his inarch to conquer the eastern 
euqiire ; and where, at a later period, the lluiis were 
signally defeated by Bclisarius. 

Tins natural harrier is funned by a chain of steep hills, 
whhdi, ruiiiiiug almost continuously from the inlet of 
Kara Bouruu on the Kuxiiic to tho sea of Marmora, 
S(*parates, as it were, Constantinople and the extremity 
of tho Pouiusula from tho rest of European Turkey. Tlie 
northern side of these hills is washed almost throughout 
tiioir whole length by the Kari-su, which iu certain 
places forms a difficult marsh, and ultimately a lake, 
llowiiig into the sea below Buyuk Chekmctlge, or the 
great drawbridge. In addition to the latter, which is 
about paces long, tbero are three other bridges 
Icailing to the capital ; one from Midia, passing along tiio 
shores of the Black Sea to the mouth of the Bosphorus ; 
a second, crossing the marsh between Tsjalatalatjo and 
Ta.sjalik ; and the third, at Kastanakoi. By constructing 
Mcif-ik-pont at these passages, and scarping some of tho 
hills, as well sis strengthening other weak points, these 
defences might become a second Torres V’^edras, and oiio 
of the strongest positions in Europe. 

Even ill its present state, if defended by an organized 
force, assisted by an armed population, it would prove a 
serious if not an insuperable impediment ; since au eiieniy 
must either endeavour to turn it by lauding, at great risk, 
duw 5 to the ilosphorus, or attempt to carry it bv an 
attack ill front; which in all probability would be 
attendcil with serious loss, independently of that still to 
he experienced in attacking another position six miles 
from thence. 

Tills position consists of a somewhat similar range wf 
hills, running also nearly parallel to those just described, 
almost from sea to sea. But not being altogether con- 
tinuous, it is scarcely so defensible towards tlie eastern 
as it is at the western side ; where au enemy would have 
to cross six different streams in approaching the lake 
formed by them iu front of the hills, both above and 
below Kuchuk-Chekmedge, or the lesser drawbridge. It 
is scarcely necessary to remark tliat, as the left of this 
position, as well as that more in advance, are particularly 
strong, theiP defenders would bo enabled to mass their 
troops towards the cenlf e and right of the space to be 
defended. 

After mastering successively tliose two very defensible 
lines, the heights of Hamid Chifllik, just outside Constan- 
tinople, would bo the last means of endeavouring to cover 
its dilapidated walls, which have been totally neglected 
since the conquest of tho city in 1 453. 

The exposure which has been the consequence of this 
neglect might, however, bo easily remedied. By Uie 
orSnary repairs of the towers, walls, counterscarp, Ac., 
with tho addition of a line of martello towers, or a stronger 
description of works, constructed at certain intervals 
parallel to tho contour, so as to prevent an enemy from 


bombarding the pla(*c until they arc mastered, Constan- 
tinople could bo rcudered capable of a more protracted 
defence. In its present state, however, there is not 
any thing to inqiode uii enemy, beyond desultory re- 
sistance from bouse to bouse, until a terrible eonilagration, 
which must be tho result of the bombardment of wooden 
structures, should end the struggle in the capital. 

All these points of defence have been well 
attended to since the Colonel went over the 
ground. But the line of retreat is far more 
likely to be the theatre of war than tho line of 
advance thus traced hy our author. 

Colonel Chesney's observations upon the 
best means of assisting Turkey in this contest 
are not much elaborated. Here they are. 

• OFFENSIVE OPEUATIONS AGAINST RUSSIA. 

Tlio English iind French llceis have at length entered 
the Euxinc, to give, as it is uiidt'rsiooil, material supjiort 
to the SiilUn. If, tlicrcfurc, hostilities should coniinence, 
tho combinwl Heels, or even only one of them, will ho 
quite sufliciimt to clear the waters of tho Black 8ea of 
every liussiaii vessel that lloats ; causing her shijis to 
Tcmain inactive in tlie ports of Taganrog, Sebastopol, 
and Odessa. 

Some idea of the injury which would thus he occasioned 
to Russian coinmerco may be formed by a statement of 
the traile of one of these ports. 

The total amount of tlie foreign trade of Odessa last 
year was 34,605,076 silver roubles : viz. exports, 
24,777»7I7 silver roubles; imports, 0,827,35(1 silver 
roubles. The principal production of tho country is 
com, and wheat was exported to the amount of 14,066,031 
roubles ; rye, 1,884,170 roubles ; barley, 212,059 roubles ; 
maize, 1,594,324 roubles; Hour and meal, 150,808 
roubles. Among tho other items are, — linseed, 1,644,302 
roubles; W'oul, 4,268,144 roubles; tallow, 439,732 
roubles; cordage, 1^6,002 roubles. 

A simple Idockadc would Iiavo tho effect of placing the 
trado of this and other Russian ports in abeyance, 
without resorting to any hostile attack on Eebastopol, or 
elsewhere. 

Tt is tho author's lielicf that Sebastopol would he safe 
against tho action of the coiiibiiicd Hects. No doubt tho 
hitherto unetiuallctl efficiency of a steam Hcct, with its 
present armament, would effect all that can bo accom- 
plished by skill ami bravery ; but tho result of attacking 
a w'ell-defeiided fortress with a fleet remains as yet a 
problem for tlie future. 

It is not, however, to be cxpecteil that tho defenders 
of Sebastopol would be equally tardy iu opening a fire 
of shells and hot shot on their .assailants, and te.slii]g, 
with these tcrrfic missiles, the relative strength of stone 
against wooden walls." But we are hero treading 
on diHlcult ground. Therefore, while expressing a hope 
that the attack of Sebastopol, if it should take place, will 
1)0 w'ith au adcquiitc furco by land, ratlier than by n 
cotQt’de^miiin attack by sea, let us give dug weight to 
the remarkable words of the late Buko of Wellington, 
wlien speaking of our success against Acre. 

llie recent cliequered success of the desultory warfare 
of tho Turks in Asia Iciuls to the intcrcuce that but little 
is required to turn the scale in their favour. A com-» 
parativcly small European forqo landed in tho Crimea 
would produce a rising of the people of that country in 
favour of their ancient masters, the Turks ; and trifling 
assistance to the Caucasians, especially in arms and 
military stores, would suffice to expel the Russians, 
who, as it is, can scarcely hold their trans-Caucasian 
provinces. 

'Jliu difficulty would scarcely bo greater of giving 
support to Turkey by a force operating on the western 
side of tho Euxinc. The principal pass^es of tho 
Danubo aro of themselves sufficiently dimcolt, and 
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rould be easily protected by a steam flotilla and gun- 
boats ; vbile a comparatively small force acting in iho 
rear of the enemy, under the protection of the fleet, must 
(considering the difllculty attending supplies and trans- 
^rt) rentier the advance of an invading army utterly 
^practicable. For the passage of a large body of troops, 
with artillery and provisions, across the Balkan, would 
be no easy task of itself, if no onposition whatever were 
to be oflered to their inarch. Nor would the facility of 
defending the passes be much changed by the addition of 
tho Austrian forces to those of Kussia ; for it is still as 
truo now as it was in ]739« with regard to a campaign in 
'J'lirkcy, that a large army would bo starved, and a 
Miiall one destroyed.** 

We can recommend none of these worksj 
oxcc))t a few page s in Captain Slade’s book, 
and the volume of Colonel Chesnejr, as likely 
to give the reader any inkling of the coming 
events of the war. Upon the resources of tlie 
belligerent powers ther^ are much better and 
more reliable works than those that have been 
thus thrust upon the public, with nothing to 
recommend them but new covers and uncut 
pages. We noticed in our last Number (N. Q. 
R., Vol. III. p. 4.), but more shortly than it 
deserved, owing to its reaching us at a very 
late moment, a little volume called The Otto- 
man Empire and its Resources/^* We have 
since looked it through more carefully, and can 
heartily recommend it as containing more useful 
and practical information than a hundred 
volumes of more books of travel. For Russia, 
we recommend Mr. Olipliant’sbook, also men- 
tioned last quarter. M. Demidoft'’s I luxu- 
rious volume, rich in statistics, but questionable 

* By £. H. Mitchdsou. Loudon : Siinpkin and Co. 


because nublisbed hy authority of the Czar. 
TegoborsKi’s ‘^'EAdes siir les forces produc- 
tives dc la Russic,” of which a notice appeared 
in our first volume (p. 83) ; and M. Cyprien 
Robert’s excellent work, ** Le Monde Slave,” 
also noticed in the same Number of the N. 
Q. R. Perhaps the most important book upon 
Russia is that of the Marquis do Cu9tine,| 
whereof a translation, in three volumes, was 
published ten yeara since, and a cheaper 
abridgment is, we observe, now advertised. 

From these works the reader may obtain all 
the information upon Russia whicli is to be 
gotten. If any one is so sanguine as to dream 
of an invasion, we should recommend a course 
of reading in Count S%ur’s History of the 
Campaign of 1812.” 

There is no work, however, which professes 
to probe the questions we proposed in the ob- 
servations with which we commenced this 
article. 

There is a great task for a man of large 
views, and of the necessary learning, expe- 
rience, and industry. We should be proud if 
our remarks tended in any way to suggest the 
preparation of such a work, and happy to 
introduce it to our |ml)lic. 

Travels in Southern llusnia and the Crimea 
through Hungary, Wnllachia, and Moldavia, during the 
year 1837,” by M. Anatole dc Demidoff, Mitchell. Lon- 
don, 1058. 

t “ 'J’hc Kiupire of the C^zar ; or, Observations on tbo 
Social, Political, and Jlcligiuus State and Prospects of 
Kussia,” by the Moxquis de Custine. Translated from 
the French. 3 Vols. Longman. 1843. 


NOTE TO “ A FEW MOKE WORDS ON INDIA ” IN NO. VIII. 

The Bombay Corruptions Blue Boohjt (//cm? series) have at le-nyth appeared; but the 
season for nolivimj them is pastj and yet to come. We have reason to believe that Jfr. jRoebuvky 
M.P.y will recall the lost occasion eery shortly, and that Ms hand will deal the blow of justice 
upon the robbers of SuraL 2Vie Court of Directors, in the mean time, are playbuj 
their cards badly. They forr/et that 3Ir. Luard has done his worst ayainst them^ and 
that the mattci' is out of his hands, and in Mr. BoebueVs. They inform Mr. Luard that if 
he volunteers any more accusations he shall be Ofpmi removedfrom kis office ; a menace tvhich 
implies the promise of his immediate reinstatement in that office, upon the conditions an- 
nounced hy us (Vol. III. p. 478^. We have the best authority for saying that Mr. Luard, 
consciow that he has noic nothing more to do, and tiuit the British public are fully possessed 
of the case of his accusation, has been wise enough to acceffi theproferred restoration to office, 
but silently, and without retracting one syllable. The Bombay and London^ Joumials 
appear to be entirely ignorant of these circumstances, so important to d dm appreciation of 
the sense which the Directors have of their painful position toivardsthe Surat criminals, in 
which their own connivance has placed them, xet the letter of the Court was received at 
Bombay, and notified to Mr. Lmrd on the id of February, as we learn from our Tannah 
correspondent, who writes twelve days later. 
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(second article.) 

Advice to AuUtorSj inexperienced Writers^ and Pomttsors of Manmtcnpte^ on the efficient pub- 
lication of Books $ with select spevimem of prmting. London: Saunders and Otiey. 


Wb are very much surprised at the noise created 
by the simple, dull, and business-like article we 
published in our last Number upon this subject. 
It was full of figures and balance-sheets ; it had 
nothing to attract general notice ; and it was 
rather intended as a sort of confidential coni- 
iijuiiication to our bretlircii of the pen. Yet, if 
wo had set fire to Amen Corner, or fired a train 
under Stationers’ Hall, a greater outcry could 
not have been raised against us. One eminent 
publisher recognises our anecdotes another 
writes a sentence of ostracism against the au- 
thors who were supposed to have informed us ; 
a third complains that it is a breach of literary 
etiquette to expose the secrets of trade ; a fourtii 
finds out that wo committed an eiTor in one of 
our calculations by putting the trade price of a 
book rather too high ; but all agree that the 
whole article shews the gross inconvenience of 
allowing any literary periodical to exist that is 
not under the parental control of the ])ublisliing 
body. We are very sorry that any one should 
be angry with us, but we must try to live 
through it.* 

* Ou Uio other hand, wo have heaps of autliors* letters, 
wliercof wo have choseu three to reprcscut tlio rest. Of 
course, wc give precedence to the lady. 

To the Kdilur of the ifew Quarterly Review, 

Sir, — I t is an immense service that you have rendered 
to that which is frequently called the literary world,” by 
cxpo.sing in a very clear manner the machinery by which 
the protits of authors are made to pay heavy toll ; so 
lieavy, indeed, that nothing short of the most brilliant 
name and popularity can ensure them mahiug any thing 
like a satisfactory '^book” of their publishing accounts. 

One point, however, you hero, 1 think, omitted, I touch 
upon ; namely, the unwarrantable time which is expended 
in tlio inspection of tlie manuscript before giving any dc- 
fiiiitivo answer to the anxious author. Where the name 
of tlie author is well known, this of course duos not oc- 
cur : his name is guarantee enough for the risk ; but if 
tlie name is a new one, the luauuscript is thrown aside, 
and perhaps forgotten, till the unhappy author, in de- 
spair, inquires about it, when it is cither rejected, or 
(which is still more galling) he is told tliat it has not yet 
been fully go&o into. A^d perhaps it is an ephemeral 
production, the point of which lies entirely in its appearing 
just at the right moment when the subject it treats of is 
a popular subject, and likely, therefore, to ensure it a sale. 

If you, Sir, or your correspondent, will ** speak yet once 
again” upon this topic, you will oblige very many, and 
not least 

Your’s, very respectfully, 
Viola. 

The next communication is without date or signature. 

*4Thi artido on the frauds perpetrated by speculating 
publishes upon authors is able and practkid. But two 
Bouroei of profit secretly grasped by the publishers from 


The half profit system has been sufficiently 
dealt with. It is now an author’s own fault if 

all authors, happen to be overlooked. These are worth 
mention in any future onslaught. I will describe the 
smallest tirst. 

It is usually said that a ream of paper produces 500 
ctpics of one Klicet, and publishors render an account al- 
most always for a round nuiiiber. But tlie literal state 
of the case is otherwise. There is in every “working’* 
of a book a varying iiunilier of “ surplus copies,” depen- 
dent, partly on the success jof the press or machine, and 
partly on the number of sheets in a ream. On an im- 
pression of 2000, there is often 50 or GO surplus co- 

I dcs. Tlie way they occur is tliis: every ream pays 
luty at the paper-mill fur a round iccight of material, not 
a broken number of omices. In order to make up the 
weight assessed by the Excise oiiiei'r, a few sheets aro 
added to each ream to equalise the iiicvitablo accidents of 
inauiifucturo. Each roam contains usually from 510 to 
520 sheets. The last 1 cxaniiued contained 510 sheets. 
Then a lucky or careful pressman, and a good maciiiue, 
will succeed iu iiroduciug good copies of a large proportion 
of these sheets, 'riie “wastes” arc few. But a printer 
would get into sail disgrace with the publiKhcr if Jiis 
wastes were numerous, and the surplus copies few, The 
printer strains every nerve to produce as many copies us 
possible, for they coal nothing. The presswork is paid fur 
jier ream, not per sheet. 'J'hesc surplus copies are seldom 
or never accounted for to the author. Experienced [lor- 
soijs, who stipulate heforehaml for an account of them, 
soiiictiiiies succeed with some liouscs iu pitting an account 
of thorn ; but the rule is otherwise. Now fifty or sixty 
copies, which cost nothing except the binding, constitute 
an amount of profit which any |>crson can ciilculato for 
himself. 

“ A more grievous loss remains to bo told. Everybody 
knows that a book is sold at three prices : first, the sub- 
scription price to parties who take large or small numbers 
on the first day of issue ; second, the ordinary trade price 
to tho chance-trade customer who sends for copies at a 
later period; third, the retail-price to tho public. In 
accounting to the author, however, every book is reckoned 
at tlie subscription-price, and at no other. There is al- 
ways a difleronce of one shilling In tlie pound between tlio 
ordinary trade-price fur single copies and tlio subscrip- 
tion-price. The number of copies soM at the subscrip- 
tion of a perfectly new book aro often not oiio-tenth of 
the whole sale ; but taking tho case of a successful au- 
thor and a known book, tho proportion wouli bo found 
to vary widely from this, 'i'o nicntioii a particular case 
where the hook sold 3000, the subscription hapiicned to 
1^ 1500, and it follows that 1500 more were sold either 
retail or at tho ordinary trade-price. Saying nothing 
about the retail, this was 1500 shillings— exactly 751. — 
privately fobbed by the publisher, who rendered his ac- 
count to the author as if the whole impression had been 
sold at subscription price. This is the practice of most 
ublishcrs. Agents as they are for the author, they sell 
alf the impression at a higher price than is known to 
their principaJ, and actually pocket the difference.” 

Tho third is not so practical. 

i’e5.14, 1854. 

Sir, — Having once been victimised, though happily only 
on a small scale, by the commission-system of publica- 
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lie engages in a speculation of this kind. We 
jjioposo, Iiowevci’, now to analyze the systems 
developed in the candid and seductive little 
work we have placed at the head of this article. 

Reading Messrs. Saunders and Otley’s trade 
pamphlet made us think better of our kind, 
and sent us back at once into the golden age. 
ft recalled the fading reminiscences of our ear- 
liest spelling-book, which, if we can still remem- 
ber rightly, had a frontispiece, with an ingenu- 
ous boy, whose plump cheeks gave evidence of 
unrestricted pudding, sitting with slate and pen- 
ril in hand, while Minerva, goddess of wisdom, 
bent, in helmet and breast-plate, over him, and 
poured sweet instruction into his open mind. * 

Let the happy bullet-headed youth of our 
iVoiitisjiicce represent the young author: Mi- 
nerva, goddess of wisdom, must be a sort of 
concreted abstract of our paternal publishers. 

A fashionable dentist, entreating a great lady 
Avith a bad tooth-ache just to sit down in that 
chair and let him look into her mouth for one 
moment,” could not be more suave, bland, can- 
did, and disinterested, than arc our pattern pub- 
lishers. They have little gentle remonstrances 


lion, I took p[rcat interest in your exposure of the injus- 
tice of tho publishers. I am at present engaged upon a 
work which I have already laid in hand for a year, and 
whi(di will occupy me probably about two years more : 
tiiy interest, therefore, iii the matter is eminently personal. 

The (lucstion T venture to trouble you with, relates to 
the .scheme of an Authors* Puhiishiiig Association. Do 
you know any reason why this should not bo immediately 
carried into execution? Tho only books tliat would 
tlieiicc issued would, I suppose, be .such as were printed 
at the author's expense, and sold on commission by tho 
Association, which ought to be nothing more than an 
agent. Ill such a case the estahlishiiieut of the Associa- 
tion would not involve much risk of capital ; and as it 
might begin modestly at first, a few sharcliulders would 
sot it on foot at once. Tf successful, there is uo doubt 
that it would become quite as powerful as the publishers ; 
and, ill fact, would he well qualified to compete with them 
ill the market. The fundaiiieiital principle of the Asso- 
ciation ought to be lilieral ; that is, that all shades of po- 
litical and other opinions should be admitted to its benefits, 
provided that such opinion were courteously and decently 
expressed, excluding only such publications as, in tho 
opinion of the Council of the Association, were libellous or 
immoral : in all cases the author should bo responsible, 
and, ill fact, the Association would make him so, by tho 
position it'Toiild take as a mere niercaiitilo agent. 

I have heard opinions expressed favourable to the esta- 
blishment of the Association, accompanied by surprise 
that it has not been dune sooner, lii the mean time, if 
you do not object to inform me privately as to the names 
of those publishers whom you think capable of doing their 
duty honestly as agents, I should bo obliged. I say in 
the mean time, but there is, 1 fear, a wide interval between 
February 1U54 and the date of tho establishment of the 
•‘Authors’ J’uhlishing Association.** 

1 remain, with gratitude for the information afforded 
by your courageous article, 

Siu, 

cbcdicut Servant, 


to offer — as ever^ honest instructor must — but 
their' requirements arc not difficult. We arc 
happy, however, to find that they amount to 
no more than this, that the good youth should 
Avrite a plain hand, and, that he should he able 
to draw a cheque. What can be easier passj^rts 
to fame? About the latter they say as little as 
can be judiciously avoided : upon the former 
they are eloquent and diffuse. Examples to 
follow, and examples to shun, are put before 
the ingenuous neophyte. Uc is stimulated by 
the name of Southey, who could write a long 
article so closely that it passed under two franks, 
and so clearly, that no proof-slieet required his 
revision, lie is Avarned by the fate of tha t care- 
less bad man, Avho Avrites in so strange and 
crabbed a fashion, that only two, or at most 
three compositors in the largest printing esta- 
blishment in England can read his manuscript.” 
The moral is brought out prominently at last. 
If you Avrito a very bad hand, and make altera- 
tions SIS you revise, you Avill have to pay for it 
frightfully ; but if you send in good copy, the 
corrections Avill not amount to more than five 
per cent. 

To the author thus instructed in the whole 
mystery of authorship, one thing more is ne- 
cessary ; that necessity is a publisher, IjCt ns 
listen to experience and be Aviso. 

THE rSE OF A VUDLIRllEB. 

In some cases it might be advisable to submit the ma- 
nuscript to a publisher for the last touches and correc- 
tions ; as the respectable men of this class always pitsscss 
the means of getting the manuscript carefully revised, or, 
if necessary, materially corrected and put into bettor 
order, by experienced literary men ; and, besides, a book- 
seller's own suggestions are always well worthy of atten- 
tion. An 'autlior, treating directly,' and only for one 
single volume, or work, with a printer and stationer, can 
scarcely expect to treat so advantageously as the regular 
bookseller, who has frequent dealings, and large or con- 
siderable operations with the same parties. 

Wc believe the difference in the expense the author 
would thus incur, would, in most cases, more than coun- 
terbalance the commission ho would have to pay to the 
publishing agent or bookseller, who, besides relieving him 
of this merely coiiiincrcial trouble, can render important 
assistance to tho work itself, when produced, in various 
ways, and save him much trouble and even expense in 
tlie preparatory stages, or in passing it through the press, 
advertising it in a proper manner, and in making it 
known to the Trade — as the bookselling-craft is culed 
jHir txccj^nce. If desirable, arrangements may bo made 
for having tho proof-sheets correcM and revised by an 
experienced hand, in a carefiil and accurate manner, 
without any trouble to tho author, who, on account of 
distaiice, or want of time, or a diffidence as to his want of 
experience, or of an accurately correct typographical eye, 
may reepire such aid. 

^Nothing that we have said is to be interpreted unfa- 
vourably to printers or stationers—two of tho most re- 
spectable classes of English tradesmen ; but it is not only 
the rule in all trades whatsoever, but it is obviously just 
and Mr in itself, that the regular eustomer^who haa anm- 
ally a large or considercHbU account, shotdd possess certain 
advantages over a casual customer, entering upon a single, 
and perhaps inconsiderable transaction. There arises, in 
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a manner, (he aUowdble differenee ihatexUts between wholes 
sale and retail prices, * 

The Trade has its weak points and its strong preju- 
dices. One of its strongest prejudices seems to be against 
new names or anonymous authors ; and if tho naino of 
iho publishing bookseller should happen to bo as little 
known as tho name of tho author, thero is but slight 
chance that any of tho “ Fathers of tlie Row,” or any 
bookseller between Conduit Street and the extremities of 
Comhill, will subscribe for a single copy, or so much as 
look at the book. 

A London publishing a^nt or bookseller may also be 
of use to a young author, m placing copies of his work in 
quarters where it is likely to be reviewed, or otherwise 
noticed. Without exercising, or nttcinpting to exorcise, 
any undue iiilluence over the press, or the periodical pub- 
lications of the day, the bookseller may at leasts by his 
guaintance with the curious and complicated machinery of 
the metropolitan press, draw attention to any new production, 
and may know, pretty correctly, the work or works most 
likely to notice any given book or particular class of pro- 
ductions. To give one copy to every established review, 
magazine, literary journal, or newspaper, makes up a 
very serious tax— a tax which is often paid by the un- 
initiated ; and, let the merits of the production thus claim- 
ing notice be what they may, it is quite certain to remain 
unnoticed by the majority of these reviewing or other pe- 
riodical publications, and copies, 2.yro tauto, may bo con- 
sidered as thrown away. 

This subject is so important to Mossra. Saun- 
ders and Otley, and also to our present object, 
that they twice insist upon it, and we again 
extract. , 

When a manuscript is prepared for tho press, or as 
soon as the author has made up his mind to publication, 
his best course will be to apply to some respectable pub- 
lisher, who will make all tho necessary arrangements for 
])riiiliug, paper, advertising, &c., tho latter ^iiig a very 
osscntid measure, which can be efVectively managed only 
by one who has had experience in the business. 

The distribution of copies among the leading critical 
journals is not tho least important feature in publishing. 
All established publisher generally possesses ineaiis of 
drawing attention, and of eliciting, at least, a Notice of a 
now work, which an unknown house may seek in vain to 
obtain . Copies should be judiciously sent, and only to such 
journals as are likely to recognise the subject of the work. 

The name of a respectable publisher at the foot of tho 
title-page has its inllucucc with the public, and more so 
with tho Trade : it tends to remove any prejudice from 
the minds of the booksellers, who have greater confidence 
in tho quality of any work issuing from a well-known 
and established house. 

After venturing to offer the above remarks, by way of 
guidance, to young and inexperienced writers, Messrs. 
Maunders and Otley beg to state, that having published, 
in conjunction with their former partner, Mr. Colburn, 
some of the most popular productions of many distin- 
guished writers, and occupying tho some extensive busi- 
ness premises, they have determined to devote their esta- 
blishment in figure chiefly to Publishing for Authors, 
Possessors of manmeripts, Parties xrriniing for private 
circulation, and others, who may desire to bring out their 
productions under the most ailvantaraous circumstances. 

With well-established and popular writers, Messrs. 
Saunders and Otley would propose to undertake the whole 
risk and management of publication on tho ususd com- 
mission, making preliminary advances when required, 
and to pay over to authors the whole of the profits as 
they may arise, by which means they will retain the con- 
trol and copyright of their works without sharing 
proceeds, which in many instances have proved very con- 
siderable, with tho publisher. • 

With authors who have yet to acquire a reputation, 


Messrs. Saunders and Otiejr undertake the entire manage- 
ment of publication on their engaging to defray tho ex- 
penses of the Jirst edition, securing to the writer the whole 
proceeds of the sale, and affording to him all the advantages 
of their estaUishment, it being understood that the control 
and copyright of tho first and all subsequent editions re- 
main with the author. 

The annexed Speciuens will shew the mode of print- 
ing usually adopted in different compositions, ana have 
been selected as tho most appropriate and best adapt^ to 
each subject. Those who may l>o desirous of ascertaining 
the expense of bringing out their works in any of tlicso 
forms, will bo pleased to state the Number of the S|)TOi- 
meu Pago preferred, and the extent of the Manuscript, 
when the information required will bo furnished. 

licnee it follows, that it is necessary to have 
an experienced publisher, or the Fatlicra of the 
Row will not subscribe, and the ReYfews will 
not notice. 

We will, for the sake of argument, concede 
this ; although we think better of the Reviews, 
and beg to remai*k that it is not of one farthing’s 
iinpoilancc to a good work whether ^^Uie 
Trade” subscribe or not ; for if the public want 
the book, they will get it, through tho trade if 
they can, but if not, through the Post-office. 
No bookseller has the least interest now in 
throwing impediments in the way of any book, 
whoever may have published it. The feeling 
of the booksellers is, that the piiblishei's have 
thrown them over, and that they would not be 
sorry to sec the Publishers turned to the right 
about, and the whole business in the hands of 
the publishers and the large London agents. 
For our part, wc cannot see why an author 
should not send his printed copies direct to the 
wholesale booksellers, distributing them among 
tlic houses in such proportions as they may 
think likely to be rccpiired, paying a ware- 
house-rent lor them while on hand, and receiv- 
ing tho money for the amount sold at the same 
periods us the publishers now do. 

However, we concede for the argument’s sake 
that the author must have a publisher. The 
next position is, that the publisher must ** make 
all the necessary arrangements for printing, 
paper, advertising, &c. — the latter” (meaning 
we suppose **the last”) being a very essential 
measure, which can be effectively managed only 
by one who has liad experience in the business.” 

What we liavc already quoted about tBe dif- 
ference between wholesale and retail prices of 
printing and paper, makes it quite manifest that 
It is immensely to the author’s interest that the 
publisher who has all the means at his com- 
mand of making a good bargain with the printer 
and paper-maker, should do this part of tlio 
business. Wc can so far corroborate Messrs. 
Saunders and Otiey’s statement, because wc 
have been told over and over again by printers 
that the publishers screw them down to tho 
lowest possible estimates ; but that it would be 
ruin for a printer who is dependent upon pub* 
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lishcl's (o print for an author at the same price 
as lie is obliged to print for a publisher. This^ 
wo presume, is what is hinted at in the pam- 
])hlet, when it speaks of the allowable difference 
that exists between wholesale and retail prices.” 

Here then, also, we are quite with Messrs. 
SauTulcrs and Otley, and as, of course, they have 
similar advantages with the paper-maker and 
the advertising people, we cannot too much 
admire the disinterested character of their way 
of doing business. 

Only one difficulty strikes us. How is it 
that Messrs. Saunders and Otley arc, as we be- 
lieve them to be, prosperous tradesmen ? How 
is it that they were not ruined long ago ? They 
must have immense private funds to disburse in 
tliis unsordid and profitless pursuit of publish- 
ing ; or arc they supplied from some bounteous 
and secret sources / They tak(» manuscripts, 
print them with all their resources of economi- 
cal wliolesalc-ju'icc printing contracts, advertise 
them, work them with all the resources of 
their establishment and yet, after the author 
has repaid them the bare expenses, they give him 
the “whole proceeds of the sale!” Where 
is their profit ? How do they jiay the expenses 
of their establishment ? We cannot understand 
it. We begin to think that we ought to hum- 
ble ourselves in the dust of Conduit Street, and 
do penance at the doors of all the great pub- 
lishing-houses for the wicked thoughts we have 
entertained of such a self-denying class ofanen. 

If this be all straight and above board, tlic 
sanguine and energetic authors who, since our 
hist article a])peared, have sworn that they will 
neither eat nor drink till they have established 
am Authors' Publishing Association, will cer- 
tainly die of hunger and thirst. Nothing can 
com])cte against this. When they have got 
the lowest estimates that good type and good 
work will allow, they will still have no advan- 
tage over Messrs. Saunders and Otley. 'fhey 
will give paper and advertisements at cost price, 
but so do Messrs. Saunders and Otley. But 
they certainly must charge somt‘thuuj for the 
cost of their establishment : but Messrs. Saun- 
ders and Otley charge nothing ! 

Bii^, beyond the difficulty that oppresses us 
to account for the fact that Messrs. Saundem 
and Ottley should bo so anxious to publish 
books upon such very disadvantageous terms 
to themselves, another little point strikes us. 
Messrs. Saunders and Ottley have given twelve 
specimens of forms wherein a work may be 
printed. The historian is invited to adopt the 
page of Mr. Macaulay, and to appear in hand- 
some demy 8vo. ; or that of Mr. Bulwer, in 
his “Athens, its Rise and Fall,” where the 
nage^ is a little smaller, but a side chapter- 
heading makes it look rather more complete. 
The biogi*apher and divine are referred to /ac- 


^imiles of the “Life of the Duke of Kent,” by 
the Rev. £. Neale, and Archbishop Sumner^s 
** Apostolic Preaching.” If compression be re- 
quired, Miss Strickland’s “ Lives of the Queen’s 
of England ” offers a pattern page. Layard’s 
“ Nineveh” is proposed, in its demy 8vo. edi- 
tion, as a capital precedent for a book of travels. 
For novels, the Caxtons afford a good speci- 
men of the post 8vo., although it is a fuller 
page than our novelists generally use. The 
drama finds a demy 8vo. example in the 
“ Lady of jjyons.” Poetry shews in demy 8vo. 
in Sir Robert Grant’s Poems, in post 8vo. 
in Monckton Milnes’, and in small Svo. in Sir 
F. H. Doyle’s. Duodecimo volumes for tales, 
educational and juvenile works, arc represented 
by a page of “ Amy Herbert.” 

These are very useful specimens of printing j 
and w’c recommend all authoi's, by all means — 
and quickly, for no one knows what may hap- 
pen — to get this pamphlet which contains them. 
We are very sorry that we cannot spare twelve 
pages to reproduce them : W(} shall, however, 
do so hereafter, if the copies of the pamphlet 
should happen to become rare. 

Now the point that strikes us as very curious, 
in so explanatory a ])amplilet as that of Messrs. 
Ssiunders and Otflfey, is this : — To these speci- 
mens 3f/o vstimntCH are attached — “ the infor- 
mation required will he furnished, on appli- 
cation tof &.C, &c. But why not furnisli it at 
once, Messi's, Saunders and Ottley ? We will 
correct your undoubtedly accidental oversight, 
and will submit estimates fur each of your 
specimen pages. Here they are — 

Specimen page, No. 1. Poetry. Post Svo. 
Size of Monekton Milnes’ Poems — 200 
pages ; e)00 copies. Printing 16 sheets, 
at 1/. 14.S'. 6(/. — 27/. 12.S. Add 10 per 
cent for corrections ; say 53/. Paper, 
10 reams, at V,)s. (500 printed) — 15/. 4tV. 
Total cost of production, 45/. 1(5**. , 

Speiumen page, No. 2. Poetry. Small 
Svo. Size of Doyle’s Poems — 2(X) pages ; 
500 copies. Printing 10 sheets, at 1/. 8s. 
— 22/. 8x. Corntctioiis, 3/. Paper, 10 
reams, at 19.v. — 15/. 4jf. Total cost of 
production, 40/. 12**. 

Specimen page, No. 3. Poetry. Demy 
Svo. Size of Grart’s Poems.— 200 pages ; 
500 co|)ies. J^rinting 10 sheets, at 1/. 7s, 
— 21/. 12if. Corrections, 3/. Paper, 16 

reams, at 10.v. — 15/. 4s, Total cost of 

production, 39/. 16«. 

Specimen page, No. 4. Drama. Demy 
Svo. Size of Bulwer’s Lady of Lyons. — 
200 pages ; 500 copies. Printing 16 
sheets, at 2/. — 32/. Corrections, 31, Paper, 
16 reams, at 19s. — 15/. 4s, Total cost of 
production, 50/. 4«. 
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Specimen page, No. 5. History. Demy 
8vo. Size , of MacauIay^s History of 
England.— 5(X) pages ; 500 copies. Print- 
ing 39 sheets, at 1/. 13#.— 04/. 7#. Cor- 
rections, 10 per cent., 0/. 10#. Paper, 39 
reams, at 19#. — 37/. 1#. Cost of pro- 
duction, 107/. 18#. 

Specimen page, No. 0. The same esti- 
mate. 

Specimen page, No. 7. The same esti- 
mate. 

Specimen page. No. 8. Will vary only 
in being 2#. a sheet less for the composition. 

Specimen page. No. 9. Biogmpliy. Post 
8vo. ; close page. Size of Miss Strick- 
land's Queens of England.— 400 pages ; 
500 copies. Printing 30 sheets, at i/. 15#. 
— 43/. Corrections, 10 per cent., 4/. 10#. 
Paper, 30 reams, at 19#.— 29/. 1#. Total 
cost of production, 78/. 11#. 

Specimen page, No 10. Travels. The 
price for composition being given at 
1/. 13#. (w/., the reader can now work out 
the total cost from the preceding ex- 
amples. 

Specimen page, No. 11. Novels. Post 
8vo. Size of the Caxtoiis.— 300 pages; 
500 copies. Printing 24 sheets, at 
1/. 12#. (W.— 39/. Corrections, 4/. Paper, 
24 reams, at 19#. — 22/. 10#. Total cost 
of production, (iO/. Km. 

Specimen pacje. No. 12. Duodecimo. 
Size of Amy llerbcrt.— 300 pages ; 500 
copies. Printing 13 sheets (of 24 pages), 
at 2/. 1#. (W.— 20/. 19#. Orf. Corrections, 
3/. Paper, 13 reams, at 19#.— 12, 1#. 
Total cost of production, 52/. 0#. (W. 

Now, we have no doubt that Messrs. Saun- 
ders and Otley, by virtue of the facilities 
they boast of, and arc so good as to use for the 
benefit of authors, could and do get a very 
considerable reduction from these prices. Hut 
this is what we, who are not publishers, should 
be obliged to pay. Messrs. Saunders and 
Otley, at the end of their pamphlet, set forth 
a list of '^Popular publications and works 
published for authors” — a distinction which 
may perhaps not be without its practical mean- 
ing. If some of the latter class would com- 
pare the wholesale priceg paid and charged by 
Messrs. Saunders and Otley with the retail 
prices which we should be obliged to pay as 
authors, and which we have set forth above, 
we should be very curious to know how much 


they saved per slieet through the agency of 
Messrs. Saunders und Otley. After all the 
endeavours wo have made to enable authors to 
undei'stand these mattei's, none of them surely 
will grudge us any information which may 
make us sharers in the allowable dilfcrcncc 
that exists between wholesale and retail 
prices.” 

We hope that the new Publishing Association 
will be able to get their work done much below 
the prices we have named. If they pay or 
cliarge more they will be dealing in bad faith 
with the scribbling public. Wc could get a 
sheet or a thousand volumes taken at these 
prices to-morrow. 

The authors who have published at their 
own risk, and who have accompanied us thus 
fur in our inquiry, will probably untie their old 
bills, and compare them. They will then ru- 
minate with an enlightened mind upon the 
propriety of leaving to the publisher “ all the 
arrangements of printing, paper, advertising,” 

&C‘. 

Wc have a word or two, however, to say 
upon the last-named subject. 

Advertising, us Messrs. Saundi'i's and Otley 
prudently inform those whom they invite to 
take advantage of their beneficent plan of jnib- 
lication, is a very expensive affair. They liavc 
known a publishing house pay 3090/. to one 
paper in twelve months; tliey have known 
200/. spent on advertising a single work of no 
grout importance or iiitriiisie merit of any 
kind. 

Now this is a matter on whicli wc have 
often pitied conscientious publishers. In the 
first place, when they arc choosing the chan- 
nels of their udvertisements, it must cause them 
much doubt and hesitation before they insert, 
at full scale prices, a page advertisement in a 
magazine or review which may happen to be 
their own properly. Of course, they feel con- 
vinced, that unless the book be advertised in 
that particular review it will never he heard of 
by the public ; and therefore they stifle their 
own feelings, and send the order. J3iit still it 
must be very unpleasant to them. 

That, however, is by no means the worst 
part of their difficulty. It is a habit df the 
ti-adc — one which it would bo difficult altogether 
to lay aside — to mix up several books in one 
advertisement ; but wc will illustrate what we 
mean by an example. We will suppose the 
following advertisement goes out, and that 4/. 
or 5/. is the sum paid for it 
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MI'..S.SK.S. CUKL, USliUKXE, AND UNTOT UAVE JUST l‘UBL].SUKU THE FOLLOWIiNG NEW 

AND INTERESTING WORKS. 

No. I. 


In two J 'ols. 8vo. Price 30#. boardx, 

PRIVATE DIARY AND STATE PAPERS 

OF 

ms LATE nCAJESTT 

THE KIH6 OF T^ CANHIBAL ISLANDS. 

Edited by Ei*uwaim JDiiudok, Esq. 

Author of “ Moiuoirs of Whittington,” &c. &;(!. &c. 

OPINIONS OF TI1K PUl-.SS. 

Tlici-ti is not ii Spilt of earth ui»oii which tho eyes of all iiiaiikind arc more intciiscly fi.'ctRl than upon the iii- 
Icrcstiiig islands lately ruled over hy the illustrious author of these astounding revelations. The historian 
will find here fuiuitains of deep philosophy ; the geographer will read in them new truths ; the ethnologist 
will devour them with anxious curiosity ; llio general render will be entranced by their scenes of love and 
war. No one sliould be without this Diary and State Papertf.- '^V/iVr/r/// Jfrrieto. 

No library can be complete W’ithout this all-iinportaut work. — Llf/Io rvillimjton Gazette. 

There is a gushing freshness about those volumes. — Pahlinhere Laurent. 

'J'his is the iuo.st important work ever issued Iroiii the press. — The Admirve. 

We have read these volumes through at a sitting. There is nothing dull in them. The reader need not 
be deterred by fears of <lry detaitSi citber liistorical, geograpbicat, or ethnological. They read like a ro- 
mance.— 77/0 JAterary Gazer. 


No. II. 

In two 1 oh. Price hoards. 

DANE mu. TO THE DANUBE. 

Willi Jllu.stratioiis, containing Portraits of all tho Uus.^iaii and Turkish Troops, and pictures of all the 
Patties, from the Jialllc of Ulteuiiza to the Battle of the Pruth. 

OPINIONS OF Till? rUFS.S. 

Thrilling interest and intense talent. — Middlesex Magazine. 

The author was thrice wounded while sketching the battles depicted in these volumes. — The Piet. 

We congratulate the public upon the energy displayed by our traveller and their publishers. Three weeks 
only have elapsed since the battle of the Pruth was fought^ and we have before us a history of that battle, 
which may vie witli Napier’s descriptions of the battles of the Peninsula; and which is adorned with pictorial 
representations that are at least equal to the battle scenes of lioreii/o Coinendicli. — 77<c Voice of Minerva. 

Who can the author be P All the w’orld is asking. It is rumoured that he is a general oilicer who fought 
at the head of his regiment in every one of these battles. — The Grub Street Gossip. | 

No. III. OCCASIONAL POEMS. By Lady Laura Matilda Mellicent. 

No. IV. THE MOULTING CANARY BIRD, and pther Tales. By the 
Honorable Frederick Fitz-Fade. 

No. V. TORN HEART-STRINGS. \\y’'A&\ios. 

No.VI. THE AVENGER’S BRIDE. 3 vols. post 8vo. By Miss Smith. 

No.VII. THE CAUSES OF PUBLIC DISCONTENTS. A Letter tb 
the Secretary to the Treasury. By Nondum Locatus, Esq. Is. sewed. 

Curl, OsBOHN£,^and Lintot, Statiouere’ Square. 
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T twill be observed that this page contains siiirc singly iiiad(Mip accounts wherein no tricks 
seven advertisements^ two of the books adver- of trade could be jnayod. 
tised being the property ami speculation of If we might venture a suggestion, after a re« 
Messre. Curl, Osborne, and Lintot ; and the view of these difficulties in a casuistic point of 
other five being the absolute and uncontrolled view, we should be inclined to say that the in- 
property of their respective authors. The conveniences to a publislier, in arranging his 
question now arises, how is the 51. paid for this printing matters and his advertisement depart- 
advertisement to bo divided among these seven ? inent, are so great, that it would save him some 
It must be very unpleasant to Messrs. Curl, wear and tear of conscience to throw all the 
Osborne, and Lintot to have to do it. It can- burden upon the author. To the author wo 
not be done with perfect arithmetical exact- should most decidedly say, write and print and 
ness ; and Messrs. Curl, Osborne, and Lintot advertise your book, and let your publisher 
feel that, in reality, their decision upon the publish it. You have no right to place the 
matter is without appeal. Of course ''AdAco; publisher in a position where his interest and 
may look through all the papers, and make his conscience must conflict. You have no 
memoranda of the advertisements of his right to expose that honest man to {jcmptation. 
Broken Heart Strings; and so may Lady Not that you suspect for a moment that he would 
Laura. All five of these literary parents and succumb. Rouble invoices from the paper 
proprietors may also, if they please, go all merchant, and twenty ner cent, discounts, and 
through the publishers’ books, and compare two years credit from tlie printer, do not enter 
advertisements and charges. But Messrs, into your fears ; but still it is better to do your 
Curl, Osborne, and Lintot are painfully con- own business yourself. You do not suspect 
vinced that this can never be brought to hap- your valet, or your housekeeper, or your inti- 
pcii. Lady Laura has publicly declared, on mate friends ; but you keep the keys of your 
liot-pressed paper — trinket-drawer, your writing-desk, and your 

Golden fetter* never boand me; * ' winfrcellar, nor does any b^v feci offended. 

Hank and riches I defy ; Messrs. Saunders and Otley think that no 

Take them all, but leave around mo author can do this. We will cite an instance 

Love, and gentle poesy. correspondence. The writer does 

It would be cruel to propose to her to turn over not mark his letter for publication, or wc would 
newspaper files and examine ledgers. As to give it entire. We may mention, however, 
Filz-Fade, he would probably bo fierce if such the facts, and the name of the work, 
a task were proposed to Jiim. "AdAio? is Some of our readers may perhaps remember, 
avowedly incapable of adding two and two to- that a little time since we noticed the appeur- 
gctlier. Locatus might do it ; but, impudent mice of a book called the Memoirs of a 
as he is, bo would hardly have impudence Stomach, by 'a Minister of the Interior.’” 
enough for tftaf. It is a sad necessity, there- We were struck by the curious medley of wholc- 
forc, that Messre. Curl, Osborne, and Lintot gome advice, grotesque* miseries, and (rather 
must, as men of business, take upon themselves mild) sentiment contained in the hrovharc ; 
to setthj the matter. When an unpleasant re- and wc recommended it. Our notice induced 
Hponsibility of this sort is thrust iqioii a man, tlie author to send us two earlier works, both 
the shortest and bfet course is to adopt a of which vrero published in ** the regular way ” 
general principle, and adhere to it. They will by " eminent publishers.” He tells us that thev 
possibly, therefore, think it right to make a fell still-born from the press. A few small 
general average— divide the 51, by seven, debit reviews gave them some words of praise ; and 
each book with 14«. and so dismiss the there was an end to their existence. With the 
matter. If Messrs. Curl, Osborne, and Lintot Stomach ” he pursued a different plan. He 
were not a strictly conscientious firm, a still printed it and advertised it In'msclf, and sent 
shorter process would be to debit the whole the copies to a respectable but not an eminent 
amount of the advertisement to each of the house;, to be published. The consequence was, 
seven books. Wc have heard of that process, that ho sold mur large editions, and established 
It certainly* has, as a general principle, the for bis little work such a name, that Iloutledgc 
great merits of simpliAty and facility of appli- bought the right of reprinting it as a railway 
cation; but the results in totals might some- book. We have looked into his two earlier 
times be startling ; and we believe it is not works, and can say that one of them is in every 
usually adopted.^ way superior to liis later and more successful 

We are arguing the positions taken up by achievement. Nor do wc doubt that the 
the authors of this pamplilet entirely upon public would have been of our opinion, had the 
general principles and with no refiirencc to thc^ book been properly brought to their notice, 
coiirae of business of any particular bouse. The author has a reputation now which will 
Messi-s. Curl, Osborne, and Lintot,^ have long ensure him at least the attention of the public 
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Ic)r his next work. But ho owes this quite us 
much to tlie energy witli which he superintended 
the publication of his book, as he does to his 
ni(*ri(s as a writer. 

No young author should be above these 
details : they are necessary to give liim a fair 
chance. Publishers w'ill not, of course, print 
an iinknoAvn author’s works at their risk ; and 
when the risk is not tlicirs, they are too much 
in the habit of thinking failure quite a matter 
of course. There is very little publishing 
energy shewn in such cases. We have many 
com plaints of this nature before us, but we pre- 
fer to instance what we mean by an anecdote 
told us by Mr. F , the enterprising Ameri- 

can imblisher. The sharp, active, ubiquitous 
American rushed into our sanctum not long 
since to give us some informatioiAre had asked 
of him touching new American books. He 
was in a fit of most indignant disgust at 
hjnglish dilitariness, English apathy, and espe- 
cially at English fjentility. ** You English,” 
he said, *‘are above your business. 1 have 

‘‘ been this morning to ’s, and have 

“ been kept waiting half-aii-hour, althougli my 
business w'as to buy his books. I went thence 

« to ’s, wdicre they kept me w'aiting 

not qiiilo so long; but when one of the 
partners did conic to me, after I had told 
“ him my business, he turned round to a shop- 
man, with half a lisp and a drawd, and said, 
“ ‘ Mr. So-and-so, do we publish the booklMr. 

o W'ants?’ Your old country. Sir, is get- 

ling gouty, and you are all so genteel, that 
“ everybody thinks be must cut bimself out to 
“ (be pattern of the shadow of sonic lord. I 
should like to see the Boston bookseller 
who w'ould have to usk his shopman wdiat 
books he published.” We cannot record the 
exact language of our energetic friend’s iiidig- 
natioii, but we. know we laughed heartily, and 
asked whether we warn at liberty to repeat the 
anecdote. “ Repeat it ! I w’isli you Avould. 
“ Repeat it to the a’inighty uiiiYei*8e,” he an- 
swered, and vanished. 

Upon the wdiolo, it will be seen that w'c dis- 
sent from some of the pro])ositioiis contained in 
iSIcssrs. Saunders and Otlcy’s [lamphlet; and 
although we fully appreciate their benevolent 
intentions towaixls young authors, we think it 
would he advisable that these latter should 
keep always remembering the old advice, **Akh 
toi, h nel Vnidira,^* 

There were several other topics suggested by 
this pamphlet, some of which were too delicate 
for us to dilute much upon, such as the power 
of Messrs. Saunders and Otley to procure 
notices, and their choice of journals for presen- 
tation copies. For others we have no space 
this quarter, but hope to find another opportu- 
iiily. 


Closely connected with the subject of the 
above article is a matter which we certainly 
should not have voluntarily introduced to the 
subscribers of the New Quarterly,” for it is too 
personal to ourselves to interest them much. 
But as Messrs. Hurst and Blackett wish it, we 
will state the facts of a discussion we have lately 
had with them. 

In No. IX. we inserted a notice of a n'ork 
published by Messrs, flurat and Blackett, 
under the title of "Narrative of a Journey 
round the World,” by F. Gerstacker.” The 
book had all the outwMird pretensions of an 
original book, and was heralded by advertise- 
ments claiming an absolute copyright in it.* 

Being very w'ell acquainted with Mr. Ger- 
sliicker’s letters, wdiicli were very popular in 
Germany, wc referred the book to a competent 
poreoii for oxaminaLion with the German 
edition, and witli the letters that had appeared 
in two Gcnnan newspapers. The analysis 
(which we now have before us, and wdiich is 
very iiiuch at Messrs. Hurst and Blackett’s 
service) shewed that the work now published 
in English was a very curtailed version of that 
published in Germany, but having an addition 
in the shape of some chapters on Australia 
and Java, which were not in the German 
edition, but which had appeared in perhaps 
rather a more detailed form in the (ierman 
]icwsi)a))crs. 

The fact is, that, with the exception of some 
])riiitcrs* divisions, some occasional revisions, 
and some frequent condensations, both the 
German and the English volumes were in 
substance reprints of the newspaper articles. 

Now, wc wish tliat every man should have a 
])foperty all over the world in the produce of 
his brain, as he has in that of his hands. Bui 
it unfortunately so happens that this is not so ; 
and that every one has just the same right to 
re-hash or to translate Mr. Gerstiicker’s contri- 
butions to the Algenieiue Zeitung and the 
Amlandery as he, Mr. Gerstacker himself, has. 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett’s claim of copy- 
right, therefore, was only colourahly true. It 
could only api)ly to the particular translation 
or adaptation. 

Upon this state of facts a short notice was 
wTitten. It, wc must, say not unnaturally, 

*i*(jcrstiickcr*s Voyago round the >Vurld: the Narra- 
tive of a Five Years’ Voyage round the World, from 1847 
to 1852, hy F. Gerstacker. In 3 Vols. Price 8l«. 6d, 
will be published during the present week by Messrs.* 
Ifurst and Blackett (successors to U. Colburn) 13 Great 
j^forlborough Street. Orders received by all booksellers. 

N.B. Tbo copyright of this book is the exclusive 
property of Messrs. Ifurst and Blackett.** — The Timte^ 
March 17> 1853. 
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excited the ire of Messi^s. Hurst and Blackett, and then to explode in the loud-sounding plati- 
and a very hostile correspondence ensued.* For tudes and stock common-places of nhi jjritis 
gome time the matter threatened to take the eloquence. It happened, however, that the 
form of declarations and pleas of justification, soliintors were much more cool-headed and 


* This Correspondence was as follows : — 

5 WlIITEHAT.I., 

20 Januanft 1S54. 

Gentlemen — We have been consulted ty Messrs. 
Ilurst and Blackett on the article in No. IX of the ** New 
Quarterly Review/* headed “ A Narrative of a Journey 
round the World. By F. Gerstiicker. Three Vols. 
London : Hurst and Blackett.” 

That article is both false and libellous, and likely to 
bo very prejudicial to them ; and we have therefore 
advised them to require of you to retrieve, as far as you 
can, the injury you may have inflicted by the publica- 
tion, by an immediate and unqualified contradiction to 
be inserted at your expense in all the moriiin^r and 
evening papers, also in the weekly papers, and in your 
next Number of the “ New Quarterly,'* and in such 
form as we shall approve. 

We are, gents, yours very obedient, 
Rymer, a. Murray, and Rymrr. 

II. 

The editor of the “ New Quarterly Review *' presents 
bis compliments to Messrs. Rymer, Murray, and Ry- 
mer. He has received the letter addressed by them to 
the publishers of the *‘New Quarterly Review,** and 
datea the 2Sth instant. . 

In that communication Messrs Rymer, Murray, and 
Rymer are pleased to assert that an article in No. IX. of 
the “New Quarterly" is false and libellous, and they call 
upon the publishers to insert an immediate and un- 
qualified contradiction of it in all the morning and 
evening papers. 

The statements thus cbaractcri/ed are— that “ Herr 
Gcrstiickcr’s Narrative of a Voyage round the World*’ 
is not really and truly an original work, but a transla- 
tion from the German ; and that the book, as published 
by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, affords no intimation 
to the Kuglish purchaser that the narrative has ever 
previously appeared in a foreign language. 

If tlicsc statements are false the editor will not for a 
moment inquire whether or not they are libellous. If 
the conductors of the “ New Quarterly R(?view" have 
fallen into an error, no false sentiment of pride or 
dignity would prevent their immediate correction of 
that error, nor would it prevent their apologising for 
it in the manner most eHhctual to remedy any wrong 
it might have worked. 

On the other hand, the conductors of this Review 
are by no means inclined to disregard their duty to 
the public, nor to shrink from the consequences of 
stating what they believe to be the truth, however in- 
convenient that truth may happen to be to the great 
body of speculators in literature, or to any particular 
members of that body. 

The editor of the “ New Quarterly Review ’* be- 
lieves that the facts, as they regard these three vo- 
lumes, are as follows ; — 

Between the spring of the year 1851 and the spring 
of 1853 certain«letters, containing in substance the con- 
tents of the three volumes* now published by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett appeared, in the German language, 
and bearing the signature of Herr Gerstiicker, in two 
newspapers, having, as the editor believes, the largest 
circulation of all German newspapers, namely the 
Algenmwi Zeitung and the Atislander, 

Subsequently, advertisements appeared in the En- 
glish newspapers, asserting, what the editor of the 
“New Quarterly Review” confidently believes to bo 
an utterly unfounded proposition, that tlicso travels were 
the copyright of Messrs, Hurst and Blackett, and that 


no Englishman had a right to translate them. 

When the publication liad been substantially com- 
pleted in the German newspapers, a collected edition 
was published in Germany, and is now to bo obtained, 
for fifteen shillings, of every foreign bookseller in 
London. 

Contemporaneously with this German edition Messrs. 
Hurst and Blackett published, at the price of 3 la. Gt/., 
an English translation of this work, which is the work 
noticed in the “ New Quarterly Review.’* *Ihc title- 
page coutaius no notice that the narrative is a trans- 
lation. 

*rhe editor believes that the letters, as they appeared 
in the German newspapers, arc substanti^niy the, work 
now put forth as original. He further believes that 
those letters may be .translated and published by any 
English publisher, -and that m copunghl whateovr can, 
by our law, prevent any number of such translations. 

If these facts be so, the editor of the " New Quar- 
terly Review” (avoiding the use of any such strong 
expressions as the Messrs. Rymer have been instructed 
to employ) would point out te the Messrs. Rymer, that it 
is quite impossible that be can accede to their de- 
mand. It is dillicult to consider that the facts can be 
materially varied, because the editor now has the 
newspapers and the German edition before him ; but if 
be should be in any particular mistaken, he will be 
happy to set the public right as to the detail wherein 
lie may have uneonscionsly misled tlicm. At any rate 
the columns of the ** New Quarterly Review ” are open 
to Messrs. Ilurst and Blackett, and any communica- 
tion upon the subject which they may scud shall be in- 
serted. 

15 Old Bund Street, 

MfhJommry 1851. 

111 . 

5 Wnrn’.n\LL, 

Ik/ Fi^hrmry 1854. 

Gentlemen— We have to acknowledge the receipt of 
a letter, purporting to liavo been written by “the 
eiilitor of the ‘New Quarterly Review/” in answer to 
our letter to you of the ‘iMtli ultimo. Now, as wc liad 
no intention of addressing *' The editor,” but hud ad- 
vi.scd our clients to look to you as the publishers for 
reparation of the injury complained of, we must he 
>i‘rmilted to call your immediate attention to our 
cttcr, and to request of you to favour us with an early 
reply. « 

We are, gents. 

Yours very obedient, 

Rymer, Murray, and JIymer. 

IV. 

15 Ojd Bond Stuhet, 
fi//t February 1854. 

Gentlemen— Wc have to acknowledge your letter of 
the 3il instant. 

The communication referred to by you as pur- 
porting to have reached you from the editor of the 
“ New (Quarterly Review,” was sent with our sanction, 
and we adopt it as our own. 

If your clients conceive that they have any cause of 
action against us, Mr. Steele, of No. I, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, will receive any process you may be instructed 
to issue. 

Wc remain, gentlemen, 

• Your most obedient servants, 

(Signed) Hookham and Sons. 
To Messrs. Rymer, Murray, 
and Rymer. 
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peaceably disposed tlian were the belligerent 
parties ; and after some mutual explanations, it 
was agreed that it sbonld be left to the con- 
ductor of the New Quarterly ” to make such 
a statement as they should think the cirenm* 
stances required. 

So we are upon honour to state the case 
impartially. 

That being so, we fear we must admit that 
we are not proud of our article. Howeycr 
justifiable in law— which we are told requires 
that a man shall make himself aware of all the 
facts before he makes a claim to any exclusivo 
right— it certainly was not in good taste. It 
assuredly was not in accordance of the tone of 
this Review; which, although bold in stating 
genehd facts, and attacking general systems, 
carefully abstains from any thing like indi- 
vidual imputations. The fact is, that the 


notice being very short, and of no great ap* 
parent importance, passed into tyjm without 
editorial supervision. 

On the other hand, the publishers, having 
received from Mr. Gerstiicker a manuscript of 
the work written by himself, and in English, 
and being ignorant of its substantial identity 
with die articles in the Gcman newspapers, 
must be acquitted of any intentional deception 
in claiming a copyright in the book for which 
they had paid. 

We believe the facts amount to no more than 
this. Wo hope m have stated their result 
fairly. If not, we have at least furnished every 
reader with the means of judging of the matter 
himself. He has only to turn back to the 
article, and compato it with what is now before 
him. 



MOORE AND CHOKER. 

I. Memoirs^ Journals, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Vols. V. and VI. Longmans. 1854. 

II. Correspondence hetween the Right Hon. J. W. Croher and the Right Hon. Lord John 

Russell; with a Postscrijn hy Mr. Croher. Murray. 1854 . 


The two first-named volumes comprehend about 
seven years of the poet’s journal, and bring him 
on to nis forty-fifth year. The character of the 
Diary varies in no perceptible degree. It is 
still a collection of table-talk, a record of po- 
lite tittle-tattle, a budget of society anecdotes 
— ^wonderfully entertaining, but such ns might 
have been written by any little vain dapper 
man, who was a good deal in the Holland- 
House set, and who could sing and chatter. It 
is still Tom Moore in a dress coat and shining 
pumps. If there was another Tom Moore — 
one who could feel as he sang, and wlio, in 
his garden or liis study, was himself stirred by 
the brave thoughts he threw into so melodious 
verse — that Tom Moore is not the hero of this 
book. The moments of composition arc blanks 
in the diary. Worked all day at my Egyp- 
tian story ” is all that is recorded of a fit of 
divine inflation, which has resulted in an im- 
mortal poem ; while a dinner at Bowood, or a 
ball, or a play, or a stage-coach journey, is 
jotted down with amusing minuteness. Well, 
well, it is better so. Mental autobiographies 
are dangerous things. So long as we keep in 
mind that there teas another Tom Moore who 
docs not appear in this book, and who kept 
even the fine ladies and gentlemen of the Whig 
coterie out of his confidence, so long wc may 
read the history of the vanities and triumphs of 
the lionlet of evening parties and be amused. 
But let not the powers of Diincedom rejoice 
and be glad. Moore has only admitted them to 
B(^c him drink his cup of pleasure. He had ano- 
ther cup, whereof ho drank alone. The hard 
reading, the hard thinking,the swelling emotion, 
the high imaginings, the impulsive throbs, the 
strivings after fame, and the patient labour 
wherewith all the elements of genius were 
fused, and cast, and polished — all this is kept 
back from Dnneedom. Good, curious dunces, 
your shillings are wanted. You may behold in 
return the little wordly weaknesses of a great 
man, and it may comfort you to know that they 
were kindred to your own. But you are^d- 
mitted oidy»to the outer court : Odi profanum 
is written upon the inilfer gate. The man of the 
world is open to your criticism ; but the poet, 
when he retires to muse, shuts fast his door in 
your faces, nor opens it again until he has put 
on his white neckcloth and polished pumps, 
and has made himself even as one of you.' 

Let us take this Diary for what it is ; not 
an autobiography of a poet^ but a dcscripfiou 
of society. The sensitiveness of genius shrinks 
from the intimate gaze of an uns^mpathizing 


multitude : it can welcome a crowd of augurs, 
but dies under the gaze of an aruspex. Yet 
people run about saying what a disgusting little 
tuft-hunter this Moore was, and what a shame 
it was in Lord John Russell to allow him so to 
shew himself up ; utterly forgetting that this is 
not Tom Moore the poet of whom they areread- 
ing, but Tom Moore the spoilt pet of society.^ 

Viewing this work in this particular light, it 
is j^emarkable how little it contains to justify 
the great reputation that many oft the men 
who figure in its pages have obtained as wits 
and conversationists. The sallies recorded are 
not always original, and are seldom very strik- 
ing. Taken as a whole, the conversations of 
Luttrell, Sydney Smith, Rogers, Walter Scott, 
Leslie, Bowles, Jeffrey, and the other members 
of that brilliant society wherein Moore lived, 
seems 'scarcely more 2)eiillant than that of a 
knot of intimates at any good London club. 

Take Luttrell for example. 

Oct. lOtli, 1820. Just as I was settling to business . 
Luttrell arrived. Talked of the dull audience I had tho 
other night at Eowuod : told him I was fool enough to 
fancy at first that [Mrs. F. was crying, but that I found 
she was only putting up her hands to settle her specta- 
cles. “ Ay (ho saiil), you thought it was nocU pluit 
iotUf instead of which it waji redeufU sj^ctacula,** 

Again — 

Feb. 25th, 1827. Pointed out lifarquis do Salvo to 
him in the street, and mentioned his once having asked 
mo to allow him three hours' conversation with mo 
some morning.” “ He is certainly not salvo pudore^*' 
said LuttrelL ^ ^ 

Lord John tettcll remarks — 

laittrell's jokes^^^ chiefly puns. For instance, when 
^Ir. Croker hail charged tho public, with war salary on 
account of Algiers, and thereby excited much indigna- 
tion, it happened that somo one at dinner talked of tho 
name of fJrokcr Afountains given to land supposed to bo 
seen in oiio of the voyages to the North Pole. “ Does 
any thing grow on them V" said somo one. Nothing,” 

I believe, but a littlo wild celery” (salary), said Lut- 
trell. 

Luttrell sometimes tried more elaborate jokes. 

May 1st, Ifl.’U. Luttrell has put his pun on tho two 
parties into verse, as follows — 

“ To tlie .same soiiiids our parties two * 

Tim sense by each applied owe ; 

Tho Whig cxciainis Ucform-I-do,* 

• Tlio Tory ‘ Keformido.’ 

There is no one of these jeux d'esprit that 
would not be received with very unequivocal 
disapprobation in the smoking-room of the 
Oxford and Cambridge, the Reform, or the 
Travellcre’, or even in the library of the 
Athenmnm ; yet Luttrell was undoubtedly 
a very intellectual and a most amusing com- 
npriion. The cliarm of his conversation was 
,^t in the bad puns he made, but in the 

H ■ N 
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general tone of his talk. It was always up to 
a certain point, full of little sparkles, studded 
with apt illustrations, none of them very rare 
or exceedingly clever, but all^ of them mixed 
and moulded with a nevcr-ti'ipping taste,. and 
thrown fdrtli in the contidence of great inti- 

Z Moore speaks sportively of “those 
whose fancy owes all its illumination to 
^ ape, like that painted porcelain, so curic^s 
and^so rare, whoso images arc only visible when 
liquor is poured into it.’* Wine may perhaps 
quicken the fancy of the poet, but nothing but 
great intimacy can unfetter the fancy of the 
conversationist. We speak, of coui'se, of con- 
versationists who have that delicacy of mental 
organization which endows a man with high 
talent, and inflicts upon him great sensitive- 
ness. There are people wlio can harangue a 
strange dinner-table: they are not convei^t^a- 
tionists, however, but bores — hard, heavy, long- 
winded, rhinoccrus-hided lores — the barrel- 
organs and hurdy-gurdies of society. An in- 
dividual of this class is destitute of tact, and 
wants it not ; for his object being simply to 
kear himself talk, he pours forth unrelentingly 
all lie can remciiibor upon what ho last read, 
or heard, or saw, and cares nothing that every 
man and woman in the room is longing for a 
supply of wool to thrust iu their cars^ or medi- 
tating an excuse for throwing him out of win- 
dow. We must not jump to the conclusion 
that Luttrell was a much over-estimated man, 
because the sallies recorded of him arc not very 
remarkable. Good conversation, like good 
cookery, depends more upon a sustained tone 
han upon startling cflects. 

Syducy^Smith’s (!onvcrs at ion jp aiiHM charuc- 

'^crized by lidrd Jdhnlluss(|t|||flp^" 

WitliTiyiiicy Siiiinr T Toug iir^intiinatfly. Ills 
great delight was to produce a succession ot' ludieruus 
images : these follovod each other -with a rapidity that 
scarcely left tiiiio to laugh ; he hiiiisrlf laughing louder 
and 'vv’ith more eiijoynieiit than any one. This electric 
contact of suirtli camo and \i’cut with the occasion ; it 
cannot bo repeated or reproduced. Any tiling would 
give occasion to it. For instance, having seen in the 
newspapers that Sir ^I'hieas JMackiiitusli was eoiiic to 
town, he drew such a ludicrous caricature of ISir ^i^ueas 
and J^aily Dido, for the amusciiieut of their namesake, 
that Sir James Mackintosh rolled on the floor iu tits of 
laughter,* and Sydney Smith, striding across him, ex- 
claiineil, “ Ruat Justitia!" HiS ^lowers of fun were at 
the same time united with the strongest and most practical 
eoiniiiou sense. So that while ho laughed away seriousness 
at Olio minute, he destroyed in the next some rooted pre- 
judice which had braved fur a thousand years the battle 
of reason, and the breezo of ridicule. The letters of 
Peter Plymley hear the greatest likeness to his conversa- 
tion ; the description of Mr. Isaac Hawkins Drown 
dancing at tho court of Naples in a volcano coat with lava 
buttons, and the comparison of Mr. Canning to a largo 
bluc-bottlo fly with its parasites, most resemole tho pic- 
tures he raised up in social conversation. It may be 
averred for certain, that in this style he has never beci 
equalletl, and I do not suppose he will ever bo surpassed.] 

But even Sydney Smith does not profit b; 


the specimens given by Moore in his Diary. 
Let us instance. 

March 29th, 1832. Found Sydney Smith holding forth 
to a laughing circle on tlio subject of titlics and the 
Tripartite division : “ I am sorry to tell you,’* said lie, 
** that the great historian Hallatn has declared himself in 
favour, of the Tripartite, and contends tliat it was so in 
tho reign of King Fiddlefred : but we of the Church (con- 
tinued Sydney, slapping his breast iniKk heroically) say, 
a fig for King Fiddlefred : we will keep our tithes to 
ourselves." 

Again— 

Juno 14th, 1831. S. Smith amusing before dinner; 
his magnanimity (as ho called it) in avowing that ho 
had never before heard of Lamartine (of whom Miss 
Berry and I were speaking). “Was it another name 
for the famous blacking man?** “Ves.** “Oli, then, 
lie's Martin here, l.a-Martino iu Franco, and Martin 
Luther in (*ermany.** He never minds what nonsenso 
lie talks, which is one of the great reasons of liis saying 
so much that is comical. 

May 27, 1826. Smith full of comicality and fancy; 
kept us all in roars of laughter. In talking of the stories 
about dram-drinkerb catching fire, pursued the idea in 
every possible shape. The incoiiveiiience of a man 
coming too near the candle when ho was speaking, “ Sir, 
your observation has caught fire." Tbwi imagined a 
parson breaking into a blaze in the pulpit ; tho engines 
called to put him out ; no water to be had, the man at 
the waterworks being an Unitarian or an Atheist. Said 
of some one, “ lie h;i.s no command over his iiiiderstaiid- 
iug ; it is always getting hotween his legs and tripping him 
Up." Left Rogers’s with Smith, to go and assist him in 
choosing a grand pianoforte : found him (as I have often 
dune before) change at once from the gay, uproarious way, 
into as solemn, grave, and austere a person as any bench 
of judges or bishops could supply; this 1 rather think 
his natural character. Called with him at Newton's to 
sec my picture : said, in his gravest manner, to New- 
ton, “ Couldn't you contrive to throw into his face some- 
what of a stronger expresbiun of hostility to the Church 
cstablisliment 

There are many 7twis of Talleyimnd, but 
most of them have grown into notoriety since 
Moore journalized. 

April 2d, 1833. Walking with G D — — , ho men- 

tioned having met Tallc'yrund yesterday, and liis saying 

of some woman that L was praising as having beau- 

cowp (J^rsprit, “Ok/, hraucoup tV esprit ^ tjeaucovp ; diene 
8*m sert jamais** MenliontHl a thing Talleyrand had 
said to him in speaking of the Americans, which he 

(G ) professed not to be able to understand, nor do I 

quite eoinprclieud it cither : “ Comme tontes les mu- 
vdles nations, its manqncnt de sensibilitv, meaning pliysical 
sensibility. Talleyrand’s notion must, I think, have 
been, that civilization and luxury act, through tho mind, 
upon tho l)ody, and render men physically more sensi- 
tive both to pleasure and pain ; and iLerc may be some 
truth in this. Talked over ^omo of Talldyraud's moU; 
his replying to (I forget who, some notorious re- 

probate*), who had said to T., “/c n*aifait gu*une eeule 
fncchunccte dansma vie;** “ Ft celle-ld” answered Talley- 
rand, “ quandfimra*t-eUe ¥* His sitting by M.*s bed when 
the latter w'os in great agony, and thought to be dying. 
“Jc sms les iowmms de Vetter” said M. ; “Ddjfdf* 
asked Talleyrand. Of the same nature was another, on 
gome occasion when M., very ill, had fallen on tho floor, 
and was grasping violently at it with his bands : “/2 veut 
absolument desemdre,* said T. 


* Said to be Rivarol.— Eu. 
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We mi^ht pursue this subject, but wc fear 
our gatherings would aiFonl little amusement. 
The last two volumes are decidedly inferior to 
their predecessor in the pungency of their 
jokes. 

Even the anecdotes ^old are not always very 
striking: here are two of Lord Ellonbo- 
rough : — 

Jan. 25, 1826. Story of Iiord Elleuborough's say- 
ing, when X-iord yawned during liis own spocch, 

** Come, come, the follow doen shew some symptoms of 
taste, but this is encroaching on our province.*' Lord 
Ellcuborough lieiiig ouce met going out of the House of 

Lords while Lord was speaking, “What, are you 

TOing?” siiid the person to him. “ Why, yes,” aiiswefed 
liOrd K , “1 am accountable to Cod Almighty for the 
use of my time.” 

We submit that there are miudi bettor stories 
of Lord Ellcuborough still extant, and not yet 
printed. We have lieard one much more cha- 
racteristic of the rude law lord : — 

Lord Ellenborongh, at a large dinner party 
at the Chancellor’s, was seated next to the 
Countess laoven, a lady in that age . of con- 
siderable fashion, but of very lean proportions, 
and much remarked upon lor displaying to an 
unnecessary dcgr(»e a neck not lovely to look 
upon. By some accident the Chief Justice 
remained unserved, his fair neighbour mean- 
while being busy. The liost, scxniig at last the 
plight of the hungry and discontented judge, 
nicommcnded to him some particular dish. I 
wish I could get some,” growled Ellciiboroiigli, 
casting a savage glance at the angular bust 
bending over the talihi at his side, “ for I have 
had nothing before me* this quarter of an hour 
but a raw blade bone*.” 

This anecdote of the Empress Catherine is 
better than the average. 

Oct. Otli, 1032. At ono of lirr private parties, wlicii 
she was as usual walking about from card-tahlo to card- 
table, looking at the players, slio sudileiily rang tlio bell 
for her page, but ho dkl not come : she lookixl agitated 
and iiiipatiout, and rang again, but still no page ap- 
peared. At length she left the. room, and did not again 
return ^ and conjecture was of course busy as to what 
might DO the fate of the inattentive page. IShortly after, 
however, some one having occasion to go into the aiite- 
chainbcT of the pages, found a party of them nt cards, 
and the Empress seated playing along with them. The 
fact was, she had fouml that the page she rung fur 
was so interested in the game he was engaged in, that 
he could not leave it to attend to her suininons ; and 
accordingly she had quietly taken his hand for him, to 
play it out, wliile he went on the errand. 

“ The defect of Mdcire’s journal/' saya Lord 
John Russell in his preface to the sixth volume, 

is, that while he is at great pains to put in 
writing the stories and the jokes he hears, he 
seldom rccoixls a serious <liscussion, or notices 
the instructive portion of the conversation in 
which he bore a part.” No one can read these 
six volumes without thoroughly agreeing with 
this observation ; aud we are not s^rry to find 
that two more are to complete the work. Lord 


John has, in our opinion, been very unfairly 
abused for the manner in which he has per- 
formed the task imposed upon liim by his 
friend. The very same people who strongly 
condemn Moore for allowing the destruction 
of Byron's Diary, arc vehement in condemna- 
tion of Lord John for hot destroying Moore's. 
What would these same people have said, if 
Lord John Russell had informed the world that 
had looked over the papci'S, and, being of 
opinion they would not add to tlic poet’s repu- 
tation, he had put tlicin nil into tbe fire ? As 
to eondonsiug it into a book which should give 
an impression of the poet's charac^r different 
fiDin that afforded hy the Diary as it stood, that 
would have heon nnitc impracticable, and, if 
practieiible scarcely honest. 

Among the complaints which the volumes 
have called forth, llui most aniusing has been 
that of Mr. John Wilson Croker. When the 
third and fourth volumes appixircd we quoted 

S Fiiw Quartkiii.y Review, Vol IT. ]». 321) 
oore's entry about a gentleman whom he 
met in Paris, whose vanity was greater, and 
cleverness less, than he expected; who was a 
quick skirmisher in reviews — a sort of servant- 
of-all-work for his einjiloycn's— hut who had not 
the slightest claim to the higher order of talent ; 
and wc pointcxl out that the portrait could 
only he meant for Mr. Croker. 

That gentleman was of the same opinion, 
and he revenged Jiiniself, wo/e mo (we dis- 
claim meaning any ])un) by an article in the 
Quarterly.’' In this article Mr. Croker 
loads the memory of his friend with every 
cxju’cssiou of contempt; distorts the circum- 
stances of the dud so as to exhibit liini as 
a vaiKiiiring coward Quarterly Review,” 
Vol. LX XXV. p. 2o4) ; dwells with malig- 
nant phiasurc upon the pecuniary embarass- 
mciit occasioned by the defalcation of the Beiv 
muda deputy ; accuses Moore of dishonesty 
in this matter (p. 281)) ; records his little extra- 
vagances — such as taking his wife to dine at a 
restaurateur’s, and to a play in the evening — as 
spending money which was not Iiis own; exults 
tliat “ h(j never had a penny in his iiocket, and 
seems to have existt;d by kite-flying, anticipa^ 
tions, and petty shifts, hardly recoucileaole with 
integrity, or at least delicacy ;” sneers at him 
for ” (the italics are Mr. Croker's) 

Ills songs to Power for 500/. a-year ; calls him 
a libeller of deliberate malignity (pp. 292 — 
298) ; and geiiorally makes him out to be a 
braggart, a spendthrift, and ti swindler, a poet 
without imagination or cixiative power, a lick- 
spittle, and a libeller. 

Of course there are some jiisuitical disclaim- 
ers here and there, but such is the purport of 
the whole article. 

This is pretty well for one surviving (ribhd 
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to say of anotlior, anil all in revenge for a 
paragwiph, written, be it remembered, before 
they became intimate, jotted down in a diary 
ns tlic first impression derived from a fii'st 
interview, and mitigated by a subsequent entry. 
All this, however, might be passed by with 
contempt, as the natural malignity of a low na« 
ture. Of course Mr. Croker, who took such care 
of himself as to secure a war salary under the 
circumstances alluded to by Lord John Rmh 
sell ; who, as prime flunkey of the Tory party, 
never knew what it was to want money ; who is 
at this moment in the receipt of 1500/. a-year 
from the public purse— how earned let the 
recently-published correspondence of Sir Hi^d- 
son Lowe say — who was the bosom friend and 
chosen executor of the late Marquis of Hert- 
ford — as Old-Bailey trials tell; — of course this 
man-of-all-work to the Regent and the Marquis 
must have an infinite contempt for a man who 
had not always plenty of money at his com- 
mand. It is in the nature of things that such 
a man would toady the great poet when living, 
and abuse him when dead. But there 
things which should bo sacired even fi*om the 
claws of a harpy. Against the enamel of 
Moore’s fume the little malignant outshootings 
of Mr. Croker’s tongue w'ilf be as harmless as 
the efforts of the denizens of the njptilc-housc 
in the Regent’s Park to sting through the 
plate-glass that forms their prison. They 
will amuse the crowd for a -week, and be 
straightway forgotten. But this w'ould not 
satisfy this pensioner’s great revenge. Moore 
was in the grave, lie had left no son or 
daughter witli whom this Corsican quaiTcl 
might be continued; but, happy thought — 
Moore had left a widow- ! Better still ; there 
were circumstances connected with the marriage 
which had rendered it distasteful to Moore’s 
family. Mr. Croker industriously collates 
the proofs that Mrs. Moore had been upon 
the stage. Beyond this, in that dii'ection, 
he could not go, for the lady's character was 
as pure as if she had been immured among the 
daughters of an eastern despot. But this Cro- 
ker knew or could guess that the widow of 
Moore w'oiild cherish the remembrance of her 
husband’s fondness as the solace of her widow- 
hood, and the one bright thought of her de- 
clining years. Aged and sick and lone, tried 
in hard suffering, and heart-seared by many 
sorrows, her single gleam of happiness must 
come reflected from the past. In the presence 
of such misfortune, before so innocent and un- 
offending a victim a man would sympathise, 
and even a fiend would spare. Mr. Croker is 
above such weakness : he sets himself assidu- 
ously to prove, first that Mrs. Moore's hus- 
band’s expressions of fondness for her were all 
feigned ; and secondly, that he was ashamed of 


her in mixed society. To whom can these things 
matter except to* Mrs. Moore? But if she 
should believe them — let any woman's heart 
answer — how miserable must they make her ? 

We must justify this statement by an extract 
from the article. 

We must observe that these ultra-uxorious expressions 
occur with peculiar emphasis just before and just after 
some escapade from homo ; they are the honey with 
which he sweetens the edji^es of his absences. It is evident 
that Mrs. Moore saw the Journal (iv. 16) ; and we now 
have no doubt that many of these flattering phrases were 
peace-offerings to his Ariadne. The instances are too 
numerous and too regularly recurring to be accidental. 

We shall select a few here, just to direct our readers* 
at&ntion to this ingenious device. 

« 1818, April 24th.— dmrcdf at my always 

glad to return to it, and the dear girl that makes it so 
happy for me.” — ii. 151. 

“ 1818, Nov. 18.— Walked with my dear Bessy .... 
my darling girl ! 21st.— Told L. Lansdowno I was going 
to town** — ii. 218. 

“1819, Aug. 23d. — Employed in preparing for my 
departure. My darling Jlessy\iGm all so sweetly, though 
she would give her eyes to go with mo ; but, please 
Heaven, we shall not be long separate.” — ii. 353. 

July 2Ist. — Making preparations for my departure. 
Bessy much saddened anti out of sorts at my leaving her 
for so long a time — ^but still most tlioughtfitUy and 
snoeetly preparing every thing comfortable for mo.” — 97. 

“1*825, Oct. 17th. —Bessy would not hear of my 
staying at home. Insisted that, if T did not go to 
France, I must go either to ScoRUnd or Ireland to amuse 
myself a little. Dear^ generous girl! there never was 
any thing like her warmJieartednesss and devotion.** 

Other instances will occur in future extracts. 

Wo have no doubt that Moore calculated that these 
tender expressions would not merely soothe the lady's 
feelings at the moment, but would also tell very much in 
his own favour — as a model husband— when his Memoirs 
should come to bo published ; but they arc accompanied, 
as wo shall now shew, by many circumstances wliich 
intake a strong and unamiable contrast with the exuberant 
and passionate expressions of his devotion to the tutelary 
angel at homo. 

The reviewer even goes so far as to collect 
. 259) in a tabular form the dates when 
oorc dined out without his wife, making the 
coareely-familiar observation of “ No Bessy" 
against every such date. Mr. Croker admits 
that he has done this because he fears th^ “ the 
contrast between his professions and his prac- 
tice may escape a cursory reader.” 

One other extract, and we shall have stated 
enough of this article to enable the reader to 
undei'stand the correspondence which follows — 

It is remarkable, in all this tourbillon at Paris as well as 
in his English life, both in town and country, that 
“ Bessy's ” share in all external gaieties was infrequent — 
and, it seems, reluctant. Illness is frequently given as an 
excuse for her absence from these gaieties ; but, even 
when she appears to be well enough, we can trace little or 
no change in these arrangements. There can be no^ doubt 
that the foolish and unaccountable mystery in vrliich ho 
chose to envelop his marriage continued to hang about 
her. The ladies of the highest rank and character who 
were the best acquainted with all the circumstances of the 
case— Lady Donegal, l^y Lansdowno, Lady Loudon — 
all received her with unreserved attention, uid even cor- 
diality; yet a is evident that Moore was in a constant 
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fidget about her reception in mixed eocietg^ while ehe heraeff 
eeems to have been unwilling to etepdeyond her oum narrow 
eireU both of intimatee and amueemenU, Uer conduct 
throughout appears to have been jperfect; but this 
difference of tastes, or at least of practice, in their social 
tendencies must, .we suppose, have contributed to tho 
very singular phenomenon that — ^notwithstanding lire's 
constant and enthusiastic eulogiuins on his domestic 
paradise Wte seme to have given to either wife or home no 
more of hU time and company than he could poeeibly hdp. 

We shall not condescend to collect the proofs 
that all this is as false as it is malicious. That 
Moore loved his wife with a tender affection, 
and was proud of the regard and respect she 
obtained from all who ever met her, none who 
knew them can for a moment doubt. That she 
w'as worthy of his love even Mr. Croker jesiiiti- 
cally admits. Wc arc shewing up the assailant, 
we arc not presuming to defend his victim. 

After reading this ai*ticle Lord John, in the 
sixth volume, came upon a passage wherein 
Mooi'C relates that Mr. Barnes, at that time 
the editor of the Times^ begged him, in his 
squibs for the Times “ to spare Croker,” and 
that Moore rejoined that this was an unnecc'S* 
sary caution, us Croker and he were old allies.* 

To this passage Lord John appended the 
following note : — 

To Mooro it was unnecessary to address a request to 
spare a friend : if tho request had been addressed to tho 
other party, asking him to spare Moore, what would have 
been tho result ? Probably while Mooro was alive, and 
able to w'ield his pen, it might have been successful : h^ 

• That Moore was not always “ spared ’* by his friends 
and allies is evident from several articles in the licvicws of 
his time, whereof he thus pleasantly complains — 

TUOVOUTS C)?V KPlTOnS. 

Edilur el edit. 

No, editors don't care a button 
What false and faithless things they do ; 

They '11 let you conic and cut their mutton. 

And then they 'll have a cut at you. 

With Barnes 1 oft my dinner took, 

Nay, met ov'n Horace Twiss to please him ; 

Yet Mister Barnes traduced my book, 

For wliich may his own devils seize him ! 

With Doctor Bowring I drank tea. 

Nor of his cakes consumed a particle ; 

And yet th’ ungrateful LL.D. 

Let fly at me next week an article. 

John Wilson gave mo suppers hot. 

With bards of fame like Hogg and Packwood, 

A dose of black strap then I got, 

And aflj^r, a stiU worse of ** Blackwood.” 

Alas, and must I closej*the list 
With thee, my Lockhart, of tho Quarterly,'* 

So kind, with bumper in thy fist, — 

With pen, so very gruff and tartarly. 

Now in thy parlour feasting me, 

Now scribbling at me from thy garret, — 

Till 'twixt tho two in doubt 1 be 
Which sourest is, thy wit or claret. 

We have seen in the case of Jeffrey and Scott, tliat 
very good friends may express very disagreeable opinions 
as to each other's literary productions. 


Moore been dead, it would have served only to give an 
additional zest to the pleasure of safe malignity. 

Hereupon Mr. Croker rashes unmasked into 
print, and the following correspondence is tho 
result : — 

(No. 1.— Copy.) 

West Molesey, Surrey, Jan. 26. 

My Lord, — It W'as only last night that 1 read in tho 
268th page of the 6th vol. of * Moore's Memoirs,’ under 
tho date of tho 7th of April 1833, tho following pas- 
s^c: — 

Barnes * (then editor of the T^mee) ‘bogged mo, in 
any thing I might now write for him, to spare Croker ; 
wliich I told him was on unnecessary caution, as Croker 
and I were old allies.' 

“To this text your Lordship has appended tho fol- 
lowing note : — 

* To Moore it was unnecessary to address a request 
to spare a friend. If the rc(j[uest had been addressed to 
tho other party, asking him to spare Moore, what would 
have l>ecu the result? Probably, while Moore was alive, 
and able to wield his pen, it might have been successful. 
Had Mooro been dead, it would have served only to give 
additional zest to the pleasure of safe malignity.’ 

“Ido not feel myself called upon to examine tho con- 
jectural cstiiiiato that your Lordship makes of the ‘ zest 
and pleasure ’ of ‘ safe malignity.* it has been, no doubt, 
formed on tho best data a man can have for his opinions 
— tho feelings of your own mind. ‘ Those best can paint 
them who have felt them most and when it is recollected 
that tlio person to whom you have thus hypothetically 
attributed tlio results of your own personal experiunco is 
in his 7dth year, and in a probably advanced stage of a 
mortal disease, it will be, I think, generally admitted 
that your l^ordship is well entitled to lecture us on both 
tho theory and practice of ‘ safe malignity.’ 

“ Your Lordship's opinion of me, or mine of you, is a 
matter on which 1 should not have thought it worth 
while to have said a word ; but you have embodied with 
your personal iinportinence to mo a gross misrepre- 
sentation of a fact which I wish to set right. 

“ You say ‘ that it was unnecessary to address a request 
to kloore to spare a friend.’ Now, it appears that 
through the w'holc of your six volumes my name is never 
mentioned by Mooro but in tho most friendly terms, 
from os early as the 11th of Juno 1709, when he writes 
to his mother, ‘ Croker is a friend whom I have resolved 
to cultivate,’ down to the 7th of April 1833, under which 
date occurs the passage which you have selected as a p^ 
on which to hang your own ‘ safe malignity.’ 

“ There is no appearance that this good feeling was 
nterrupted, at least not on my part. It appears further, 
from twenty intermediate passages, that when kloore 
got into his Bermuda troubles, he had frequent recourse 
to my privtite advice and oflicial influence to help him, 
which 1 cordially and to the best of my ability did, os 
his Diary frequently and thankfully acknowledges, and 
as his letters to me more fully shew. Yet, in the midst 
of this continuous and friendly intercourse, it appears 
from the published Diary, Vol. III. p. 156, underRhe date 
of tho 14th of October 1820, that, with no other cue 
than having happened to meet mo in the street, and 
quite d 2 yropos de bottee^ ho . registers, and your Lordship 
has published, a character of me as offensive, and ap- 
parently as malignant, as if 1 had been a bitter enemy 
whom ho felt happy at knowing so little about. That, 
however, did not, it appears, prevent his accepting my 
invitation to dinner that day, and again two days after ; 
and again and again, whenever circumstajaccs brought 
us together. 

“ In that passage your Lordship thought fit to leave 
the name in blank, but, with a spiteful slyness, which 1 
bdieve is a main feature of your character, you give in 
tho next page but one an unmistakeablc designation of 
Uie person meant. So that those who might not rccog- 
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nise mo under tlio injurious character given in the first 
psasagC) could liave no doubty from the incidental circum* 
stances of the Sfvoiid, which identified me. 

Why you thus juggled away in your Uiird volume the 
name which you have so gratuitously produced in your 
sixth I care not to inquire : all I need say about it is, 
that, comparing the assertion in the note of your sixth 
volume, that * Moore would uot have attacked a friend,* 
with the gross attack on me published iu your third, 1 am 
forcetl to conclude, cither that you do not know what you 
havo published, or that you have in that note advanced 
a falsehood which you must have known to he one. 

“ 1 am, my lA>rd, your Lordship's humble servant, 

“J. W. CnoKEn. 

** To the Eight Hoii. Lord J. Eusscll.” 

(N. 2. — Copy.) 

“ Chesham-placc, Jan. 27, 1854. 

“ Sir, — ^Tlio note to which you refer in your letter of 
yesterday's date was MTittcn on the supposition that you 
are the author of an article on Moore iu the “ Quarterly 
Eeview.’* 

cannot think that the passage you mention in 
Moore's Diary, Vol. III. 156, aftbrds any justification 
of that article. The case is this : — 

“Mr. Moore dies, leaving his widow nearly unpro- 
vided for, but entrusting to iny care some manuscript 
volumes, which lie thought might furnish the moans for 
her subsistence and comfort. 

“Seeing her broken health and shailerod spirits, I 

« it necessary for her comfort that she should remain 
cottage, and continue iu her aecustumed way of 
life. 

** I endeavoured, in puhlishing tho Diary, to omit 
passages oftciisive to individuals. 1 omitted some re- 
garding you, which, though not bitter or malicious, might, 
1 thought, give you pain. There was one in wliich ho 
said ho found you less clever and more vain than he ex- 
pected, or had suppo.«ed. This 1 allow'cd to stand. 

As one of the public men of the day you are accus- 
tomed to write most severely of others. To escape all 
criticism on yourself seems an immunity hardly to be 
expected. 

“ But were you justified in emhitteriiig tho last years 
of the widow of Moore, sneering at his domestic affections, 
and loading liis memory with rcproacli, on account of tho 
few depreciatory phrases to wliicli you refer ? 

“ Mrs. Moore, when she was told that you were tho 
author of the article in tho * Quarterly,* would not lielieve 
it. £>he was dccidy wounded when she was assured it was 
BO. Slie had considered you as tlie friend of her husband. 

“In reply to a long and hitter attack, I wrote the note 
to which you refer. I have no further explanation to 
offer. 

“ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ J . Eusskll. 

“ Tho Eight Hon. J. W. Crokor.” 

{No. 3.— (Jopy.) 

“ West Molesey, Surrey, Jan. 28. 

“ My^Jjord, — Your Tiordship's letter is not only no 
answ'cr to mine, hut it makes your case uiueli w^orse than 
I had supposed it to be. 

“You evade the point I put to you hy starting two 
other topics extraneous to the real subject, and, 1 think, 
unfounded in fact. 

“ First, you assume that I, w'ho am supposed ‘ to write 
most severely of others, liave claimed immunity from all 
criticism on myself.' 1 have not been guilty of any such 
absurdity. 1 believe that few men have had, during a 
len^; life more incessant proofs that I have no such con- 
venient privilcM. Such an idea I never uttered nor 
ratertaiued. It would be not merely arrogance, but 
imbecility ; wd I trust this correspondence will convince 
your Lordship that I am not yet in my dotage. 


** Your lordship's second mistake is, that 1 allege the 
‘ offensive ' mention of mo in Vol. HI. p. 156, as a 'Justi- 
fication ' of niy article hi the ‘ Quarterly Eeview ' of your 
Lordship's publication. That article needs, in my 
opinion, no justification, at least to no one who has read 
your volumes; hut however that may be, I should 
certainly never liave thought of one «o flimsy and so 
mean. Tho passage itself was so trivial and so like what 
1 had often been controversially told, that it excited in me 
no other feeling than a slight surprise at its apiiearance 
under a date when 1 thought Moore and I were on the 
most cordial terms ; and I so little resented it, that my 
friends know that 1 endeavoured to excuse it as a hasty 
and accidental ebullition of temper, for which I suggested 
that there might be a motive not uuamiablc in itself, 
though unjust as to me ; and I only produced it in my 
former letter, not as any complaint against Moore, but as 
a contradiction of your Lordship’s assertion of Moore's 
undeviating kindness to his friends, and especially 
towards me. It was a fact, uot a plea. 

“ I'his, and not the two imaginary topics you have now 
raised, is the real point of the case, and this only it was 
that 'forced me to conclude, either that you did not 
know what you had published, or that you had advanced 
a falsehood, knowing it to bo one.* 

“Your Lordship has not only uot extricated yourself 
from that dilemma, hut you havo, as 1 set out by saying, 
made your case infinitely worse ; for you now adiiiii that 
the passage which I had referred to as contradicting 
your assertion was not the only one, there having been 
' some others ' so much more ' olleusive,' that you tliought 
proper to omit them. Wliat, my I .ord, you have ventured 
to Contrast, what you indicate as iny malignant ingrati- 
tude towards Moore, with his undeviatiiig and kindly 
fcH»liugs towards me; while it turns out iliat you had 
liefore your eyes several instances of mentions of me still 
more tdlensive than the one wliicli yon had produced, and, 
after producing it, conveniently, or at least opportunely, 
forgotten. 

‘‘ There is another very serious consideration arising 
out of this surprising confession, which is, that for tho 
purpose, I suppose, of attributing to yourself tho yhriol-e 
of a generous delicacy towards me, as w'cll as others, you 
sacrifice uot only your argument, hut the character of 
your poor friend, by revealing, wliat 1 never suspected, 
that during the many years in which he was living ou 
apparently tlic most friendly terms witli mo, and asking, 
and receiving, and acknowledging such good offices, both 
consultative and practical, as iiiy poor judgment and 
interest were able to aflbrd him, ho was making entries 
in his Diary cunceniiiig mo so ‘offensive,* tliat even 
the political and partisan zeal of Lord John Eusscll 
shrank from reproducing them. 

“ 1 must be allowed to say, under such strange circum- 
stances, that I reject your liurdsliip's indulgence with 
contempt, and despise the menace, if it be meant fur one, 
that you have sucli weapons iu your sleeve ; I not only 
dare you, but 1 coiidesceiid to entreat you to publish all 
about me that you liavd suppressed. Let me know tho 
full extent of your crooked iiidulgcuco and of Moore's 
uiidevintiiig friendship. T.et us have the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, whilst 1 am still 
living to avail myself of it. Let it not be said that 'poor 
dear kluoro told such things of Croker that even Lord 
John Kussell would not publish them.' I ?ccl pretty con- 
fident that there will not he found any entry of Moore’s 
derogatory of me against which I shall not bo able to 
produce his own contemporaneous evidence of a contrary 
tendency. 

“ Your Lordship's letter introduces another subject, on 
which 1 am reluctant to say a word, and shall say no 
more tlian your Lordship forces from me, — 1 mean, the 
pain that these discussions must give to an amiable lady, 
fur whom 1 feel, without knowing her, and have always 
expressed, as much respect and sympathy as your Lord- 
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ship professes, and more than have sliewn in the 
indiscreet and heedless way in which ypi have so inextri- 
cably mixed up her name in almost every page of the 
discordant farrago that you havc^ compili^ from ypuf 
friend's papers. 

** The discretion allowed to an editor is never better 
employed than in keeping domestio life separate from 
what you yourself describe as the * idle gossip and calum- 
nies of the day,'— the squabbles of authorship, and the hot 
conflict of political parties. Your Lordship has not 
thought fit to do so, and of this gross and unmcling neg- 
lect of your own editorial duty yon now seek to throw the 
blame on those who venture to observe it, and to prove 
that Moore's ostentatious display of his domestic tastes 
was just as hollow as his professions of friendship or his 
parade of patriotism ; and you will not even allow your 
interesting victim to escape from this by-battlo which 
you have provoked nith me, altliougli one should havo 
thought that she had as little to do with it as your Jjurd- 
ship's wife or mine ; for you introduce her to tell me that, 

* when she heard that I was the author of the article in 
the ‘Quarterly Review' she would not believe it; she 
thought 1 was the friend of her hnsbaiid.' 

“This crowns your Lordship's inconsistency, to use 
the gentlest terms. I admit that Mrs Moore had for 
thirty years good reason to believe me to he her husband's 
friend; but if she was aware of all those ‘oflensivo 
passages,' which you now admit to exist in the Diary, 
could she have supposed that he was mine ? 

“ Your Jjordship will naturally expect that I shall give 
publicity to this correspondence. If your Lordship lias 
any thing to add to it, I retiucst that I may receive it 
here by noon on Monday. 

“ I am, my Lord, your liordship's humble servant, 

“J. W. CiiOKEa.” 

The postscript contains nothin" of any im- 
portance. A few letters shewiii" that Moore 
'soniethncs used Croker's franks, and once asked 
liim to propose liis liculth ; u dcclarfition tliat 
Croker subscribed lor two copies of ‘^Anacreon, 
and proof that he was asked by Moore to do a 
very dirty job indeed for him — all exjictly coin- 
ciding or quite compatible with tlic opinions 
stated in the diary. 

It would be hypercriticism, in dealing with 
sucli a person as Mr.Croker,to remark, upon the 
concluding paragraph of the letter aliovc quoted, 
that although the writer invites Lord J ohii to 


ISO 

send his rejoinder ^^hy in 

order that it might be miide puUmmb the 
other letters, the correspondence ajipeared in 
the Timei of Monday morning. ^ This only 
proves the ^ort of cleverness of tne individual.* 
We may also pass over as unimportant the 
miserable iu quoque with which the first letter 
opens, and the feeble insolence which forms 
the wliole warp and woof of the material. 
These prove no more than we knew before — 
what Macaulay has abundantly shewn of 
Croker the editor, and what Moore discovered 
of Croker the man — ^namely, that he is less 
clever and more vain than people who had 
only heard the Tory tadpoles talk about him 
bad supposed. The facts, however, are not to 
bp got rid of. Poor Moore, whgi lie was only 
eicqvahited with Croker, and before lie grew iw- 
tiviate with him, made n very innocent entry in 
his diary, expressive of ihv. impressions received 
from his 111*81 convivial intercourse with him. 
Croker takes the revenge of a savage by dc 60 « 
luting the heart of his dead friend’s widow. Lord 
John Russell gives a little, very little, vent to the 
indignation and disgust which every gentleman 
must feel who knew tlie circumstances and had 
read the article. With this remark we quit 
the subject : for to gentlemen of whatever na- 
tion, and to women of wliatcvcr rank, there can 
bo no further need of comment. 

* Iu his “ Postscript," ho says, Copies of the fore- 
going were sent to town on the 29tli, with* the iiitciitioii 
that they should appear in the Timf^s of Tuesday tho 
31st, but by some accidi'iit of which I was not aware, 
they ajipearod on Monday tho SOth." Tlio gcntleinan 
seems to Jbrgot tliat tlio correspondeneo was preceded by 
a letter to the. Kditor of the Timcif, and that this letter waa 
date<l tlio 2ath! With cliaracteristic cunning, Croker 
made use of, what wc shall always believe to have been, 
Ills own artifice, to entrap TA)rd .lulin into a fujether cor- 
respondence ; drew from tho much pestered statesniau a 
good humoured letter, and then tunicd and snarled and 
spat at him. 
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I. Yearbook of Facta in Science and Art, ' Bofue, Fleet Street. 

II. Curiositm^ Industry and the applied Sciences. ByGnoROK Dodd. Routledgei Fleet Street. 

III. Nonelties^ Inventions^ and Cu7nosilies in Arts and Manufactures. Routledge. 

IV. How to furnish a House. Gfoombridge^ Paternoster Row. 

V. Handbook of Chemistry. By F. A. Abel^ F.C.S. Churchill^ Princes Street^ Soho. 


^ Multa ferunt anni venientes commoda 
socum ’’ was an observation uttered nearly two 
thousand years ago; and if true then^ with 
how much greater force may not the remark 
be made now, when, in whatever direction 
w-e turn, we have convincing evidence of the 
improvements that have been made, and are 
daily making, in all that conduces to the neces- 
sities as well as the amenities of life. If, 
indeed, we do but consider the mnltifarious 
objects that surround us, of recent introduction 
or invention, that have become indispensable 
to the artificial state in which we live, we 
cannot repress our astonisliniont, that, during 
BO many previous centuries, the simple disco- 
veries on wliicli tlicy are based, sliould not 
have been earlier made, or that society could 
have so long toleimtcd their nori-cxistenee. 

It is hardly necessary to revert to those dim 
and distant periods of our history, when the 
monarchs oi England w’crc fain to dwell in 
narrow and gloomy cells, quarried, as it were, 
out of the giini walls of their flinty castles, 
where, during the dismal hours of wintcir, the 
onljy light that peiictraled from heaven into 
tlieir cheerless 2)i'csence-chambcr, had to strug- 
gle through a casement in which oiled linen 
ill-pciformed the duty of glass, and where a 
daily modicum of rushes strewn over the oaken 
floor formed but a sorry substitute for the bril- 
liant tissues of the modern looms of Tournay 
or of the faubourg St. Marcel. Nor were even 
these misemble reeds renewed as often ns good 
taste or cleanliness >vould have suggested. 
Crushed, matted, and sullied by the traffic of 
successive 'weeks, and intermingled with the 
accumulated refuse from the table, it was only 
at distant intervals that they were removed, 
being, meanwhile, ordinarily concealed by a 
fresh layer, thinly scattered over them. The 
dogs and cats had free access to the eating 
rooms, vsid fragments of meat and bones were 
thrown to them, which they devoured amongst 
the rushes, leaving what they could not eat 
to rot there, with the drainings of beer vessels 
and all manner of unmentionable abomi- 
nations.’’ 

In those remote days, such was the chief 
furniture of the penetralia of a palace, that it 
would now be spurned with contempt by the 
vilest convict, who has enjoyed the advantage 
of a twelvemonth’s sojourn in a model piison. 


The mansions of the better class of the gentry 
at that period would not be looked upon as 
tcnantable by the rudest of modern farmcra. 

An interesting volume might be compiled 
on the history and gradual improvements of 
domestic dwellings. Nothing would afford a 
better illusti'atron of national manners and of 
the social progi‘ess of the community. It is 
difficult to discover the laws by which other 
fashions have been created or modified, but 
every change either in the character, form, or 
internal arrangements of human habitations 
has unquestionably been suggested by some 
especial desire for thg security, the comfort; or 
the state of its occupants, and affords the best 
indication we can possess of the development 
of the ingenuity, skill, and manual dexterity of 
ancient artisans, mechanics, and architects. 
Such a work has yet to be written, and, in these 
da'vs of copious illustmtioii, would offer a wide 
field for the display of artistic talent. 

Ill England, the oldest buildings to which 
the antiquaiy can point, arc round, massive 
towel’s, strongly constructed of masonry, the 
walls at the basement of prodigious thickness, 
gradually diminishing to the iqiper stories, 
w'hich arc provided with windows of reasonable 
dimensions, while those below are little more 
than embrasures for defensive purposes. They 
resemble, in some respects, the towers of refuge 
contiguous to many old mansions in the border 
counties. 

By degrees the chieftains or barons 'who 
occupied these castles added to the comforts of 
their rude abodes. The tower or keep was 
reserved solely for tlie emergencies of war: 
more agreeable dwelling-rooms were con- 
structed in proximity thereto ; till, at the latter 
end of the thirteenth century, we find numerous 
habitable towel's connected by galleries, adapted 
for the occupation of retainers and attendants. 

These were succeeded by the castellated 
houses of a still later date, of wliich Haddon 
Hall, Knowle, and Hurstng)nccux, are familiar 
instances. Their provisions for defence could 
Imve availed little against military operations, 
though in an irregular or tumultuous affray they 
possessed sufficient strength to guarantee the 
security of their inmates. 

During the reign of the seventh Henry, the 
mansions of the nobility and of the wemtbier 
gentry were almost uimormly built lomd a 
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Quadran^lar court, but with scarcely any of 
tne warSke features of the castellated houses. 
The principal apartments on either side of 
the entrance arch constituted one side of tlie 
square, while the stabling, servants’ offices, and* 
farm buildings were to be found in the other 
three. 

From the time of Edward 111. until a much 
more recent period, manor-houses and parson- 
ages were mainly built of timber, the intervals 
between the massive oaken beams being filled 
either with horizontal weather-boarding or 
with flints imbedded^ in almost im|>crishable 
cement, while in farm-houses clay, or mortar 
alone was thus employed. Very frequent * 
examples of these timber houses are to be met 
witli in the metropolis and in old provincial 
towns. 

It was not until the reign of Henry VI. 
that the art of brick building, which had fallen 
into desuetude since the Roman invasion, 
began to be revived ; and although scarcely any 
brick mansions of the fifteenm century ai'e 
now in existence, Clare Hall, and Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, sufficiently attest the 
durability of the material as then manufactured. 
Nor did the dwellings of our ancestors atone 
by then* capacity for their general want of 
comfort and convenience. The ground plot 
Avas usually bisected by an entrance passage, 
on the right of which was the hall, with a 
parlour beyond, and on the left the kitchen and 
other domestic ofiices,* over these were one or 
two chambers, and above them occasionally a 
couple of attics. 

Although chimneys arc to be found in a 
few castellated edifices dating further back 
than the fourteenth century, neither they nor 
glass windows wc«e to be gcncrdlly se^i in 
ordinary houses until towards the latter half 
of the reign of Edward III. ; and in the time of 
Henry VIII. glass windows were confined to 
the better class of residences. Indeed, two 
hundred years afterwards, glazed sashes were 
regarded as moveable chattels ; and when the 
Earl of Northumberland quitted Alnwick 
castle temporarily, the window-sashes were all 
removed from their frames, and put aside with 
care until his retum.t • 

The internal accommodations of the dwell- 
ings, even of the nobility, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, woulcF excite thi^ unqualified derision of a 
modern upholsterer. A gentleman’s house was 
deemed well appointed indeed, if it could boast 
of four bedsteads, such even as they then were. 
The walls, exhibiting no attempt at decoration, 
were rarely plastered, much seldomer panelled ; 
though in some houses, of pretension, about 


* Dr. Whitato’s History of Whalley. 
t Noxtiiumberland Uousohold Book, preilM» p. IG. 


the time of Henry VII., thw were concealed 
by hangings or tapestries. Neither pictures nor 
books ibnned any portion of the furniture of 
that dreary epoch. Plate was seldom seen, ex- 
cept at the tables of the wealthier citizens or 
foreign merchants. 

John Port, servant to Henry VIII., who 
died in the fifteenth yefr of that king’s reign, 
appears to have been a peraon of some conside-*^ 
ration, and probably a trader.^ His house 
comprised a hall, parlour, kitchen, buttery, 
three bed*chambcrs, as many garrets, a napery 
or linen-room, besides a siiop, probably de- 
tached. He owned five bedsteads. His plate 
Mvas valued at 04/. ; his jewels at £3/. ; and the 
cost of his funeral 'was 73/. 6s. 8d. 

An inventory, dated 1572, is still extant 4)f 
the furniture of Skipton Castle, the magnificent 
scat of the Earls of Cumberland. In this pala- 
tial abode, one of the most splendid in the 
north of England, there were but eight beds ; 
nor was there a chair, a carpet, or a mirror in 
one of the sleeping-chambers. § Stinitt has 
given a catalogue of the furniture of a Mr. 
Fermor, and also that of Sir Adrian Foskewe, 
in 1530. Mr. Fermor w'as a merchant, and 
probably was well-to-do in the world. His 
parlour was wainscoted, apd was provided 
with table and cliaim. He had two best beds, 
and one servants’ bed, with matti'esses on the 
floor for the inferior domeistics. The best 
' chambers had curtains and shuttei*s . His plate, 
Tliowcver, consisted of oidy sixteen spoons, a 
few goblets and ale tnnkai'ds. Sir Adrian 
Foskewe’s opulence was greater: he was a 
knight of the shire, had an entire service of 
plate, and his parlour was furnished with hang- 
ings. 

Ailneas Sylvius, || writing about 145Q,iu allu- 
^011 to the monarchs of Scotland, obseiwes: 

Cuperent tain egregi6 Scotorum reges quhm 
medioercs NuremberguB cives habitarc.” 

English cottages at this time consisted of but 
a single room, with a mud-floor, and without 
any division into stories. Till 15G0, chimneys 
were unknown in these humble dwellings ; and 
in the furm-hous('s of Cheshire no flue nor 
escape for the smoke was used till lG56f except 
ail aperture in the centre of the roof. The fire 
was in the middle of the floor, supported by a 
liob of clay, and the oxen and horses were 
housed under the same thatcli.lT 

Yet, though the edifices of this period were, 
internally, so devoid of all that is considered 
essential to niodeim existence, civil architec- 


I Nicholl's Illustrations, p. 119. 

§ Dr. Whitaker's History of Graven.' 

|] A)n. Sylv. apud Schmidt. Histoiro dcs Allomands, 
toin. V. p. 510. 

if Harrison's Account of England prefixed to HoUing- 
shed's Chronicles. 
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turc, in its higher rleportments, was the boast 
of this and of the preceding centuries. Public 
buildings of all kinds, but more especially those 
of a religious character, were constructs with • 
great skill, and, unlike the miserable structures ? 
of our <lay, with an eye to massiveness and I 
durability. It is indeed impossible to form | 
any computation of the enormous amount of : 
capital expended on churches and monasteries i 
between the conquest and the reformation. The , 
idea it naturally conveys of the wealth of those / 
times renders it difficult to credit the c^treune’ 
frugality and simplicity of the gentry of that 
age. Under Henry VI. they were as yet igno- 
rant of foreign luxuries 3 they consumed little 
wine; they rarely kept men-servants, exce])t* 
for husbandry ; their saddle-hoi'ses, when they 
possessed any, were of little value ; they rarely 
travelled beyond the limits of their county, 
and their hospitality must have been neces- 
sarily resti’icted, if, as we are assured, 20/. was 
reckoned a competent income for a gentleman ! 
A knight, with a rent-roll of 150/., was ac- 
counted extremely rich*; indeed, such a reve- 
nue then, might be deemed equivalent to one 
of 4000/. now. 

In 1514, we arc told that 10/. per annum 
was an extravagant allowance for a student at 
either University ; and in 1470, judging from 
an entry in the churchwarden’s accounts of St. 
Margaret, Westminster, 3.^. 8^/. w'as considered 
a libcu'al fee to a counsel for his opinion, with 
fourpcnce superadded for his dinner! We 
have not space to note, even briefly, the gra- 
dual advancement during the three succeeding 
centuries, nor to describe, even curaorily, the 
changes that have from time to time insensibly 
led to the introduction and adoption of those 
social refinements that minister so largely at 
present io the comfort and liappiness of all 
classes}' 

Having briefly adverted to the interior ai*- 
rangements of the mansion of a private genth;- 
man four or five hundred years ago, let us 
contrast them for a moment with some of the 
ap]>ointmcnts of a similar dwelling in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

We will select one, in the construction of* 
which «iio expense has been spared, and conse- 
quently displaying conspicuously every modem 
comfort and improvement. ** It is a compen- 
dium of the products of the world, and of the 
genius and enterprise of man ; myriads of our 
own countrymen have been employed in con- ; 
structing and furnishing it ; a hundred thou- ^ 
sand persons probably have each done some- ' 
thing in the various processes by which the » 
result has been effected, and each derived some ' 
profit from the employment. The raw mate- 


rials have been fetched from all parts of our 
own land, and fi*om the forests and mines of 
regions the most distant. The daily supplies 
required for the household, and the dress and 
ornaments of their persons, contribute to the 
activity and profit oi multitudes at home, and 
exercise a beneficial influence upon the re- 
motest corners of the world: and let us re- 
member that the habitual enjoyment of these 
things grows by degrees into an absolute neces- 
sity, creating for them a continued demand and 
permanent market.’^ 

The basement, then, sustained by strong 
subterranean arches, and resembling a primi- 
tive crypt, supports massive w^alls of masonry, 
doubhi tlirouglioiit their whole extent f, to en- 
sure the perfect absence of external damp, and 
to economize, at the same time, the consump- 
tion of fu(‘l within. The windows, also double, 
each enclosing a viridarium of its own, are 
formed of sashes without cross-bars, and glazed 
with the cleaiTst plate, close hermetically, 
and yet rise or fall at the lightest touch. The 
entrance-hall, passages, staircases, and offices 
arc (jfiectually warmed by a concealed system 
of watev-i)ipes, ingeniously heated by the fire- 
place's of the various rooms, and are thus kept, 
without any additional expense, in the severest 
winter, at an uniform and healthful tempera- 
ture. I In a small building, some hundred yards 
or so distant, is a retort and gasometer^ that 
supplies a pure, cheap, and brilliant light 
wherever it may l)C needed, of uniform inten- 
sity, needing neither care nor attention, and 
engendering in its consumption neither soot, nor 
grease, nor dust. 

We may here take occasion to observe that 
great misapprehension exists relative to this 
invaluable fluid. An opinion is widely preva- 
lent4hat gas is unfitted for the illumination of 
private (Iwellings, owning to the heat anc^iioxious 
gases it evolves; nothing can be more erro- 

t The residonce of the Into Duko of Qneeusberry at 
Kiclimond is an instance of a liouso thus built, haviuc 
passages and p;allcric5 tliroughout, between the outer and 
the inner 'walls. 

t At Osmaston Manor, near Derby, may bo seen a mag- 
nificent mansion, the construction of which cost 53,000/. 
It presents the remarkable phenomenon, in this climate, 
df a house entirely without chimnics, the smoke being 
conducted downward by flues to a large horizontal fluo, 
by -which it is conveyed to a shaft, about 150 feet high, 
at some distance, vhoro a furnace cfiectiially draws off 
tlic whole of the smoke. A'^ower in one wing of the 
building is so contrived as to supply a constant flow of 
fresh air, and tliis is warmed by a system of hot water 
tubes, and conveyed to every part of the dwelling. 

g Such an apparatus affords, at a distance from towns, 
or in the absoiice of gas-works, an economic mode of 
manufacturing gas by a very simple process, either from 
coal, oil, resin, or the refuse grease A the Idtchen. At 
many cloth manufactories in France the waste soap-suds 
are thus made to light the building in which they have 
been previoi^y mod for detergent pnrposM. 


• * Maepherson*B Annals, p. 424, from Math. Faris. 
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ncous. The heat, it is true, is in proportion to 
the light given off ; and if, & has been found to 
be the case, a fouiMnch pipe will supply burners 
sufficient to outvie the blaze of mould 
candles (each candle consuming 173 grains of 
tallow per minute), the ouantity of caloric and 
of carbonic acid given off, will be found to be 
in each case pretty nearly identical. In like 
manner, if you burn only as much gas as will 
equal the light of a pair of wax caudles, tliQ 
atmosphere of the apartment will be no further 
deteriomtod than if you adopted the more aris*^ 
tocratic “ flaming minister.” Notliing can bq 
more unphilosophical than to maintain the 
contrary theory, pi*ovide<l, of course, that the 
gas be supplied in a properly purified state. 
Moreover, the Argand, or sliadovvlcss gas- 
burner*, if encircled by a pale blue glass, yields 
a perfectly homogeneous white light, as pure 
almost as that of day, enabling artists to pursue 
their labours as satishictorily during the black 
hours of night,” or the ■cheerless mornings of 
an English November, as during the unclouded 
blaze of a southern summer’s day. Gas, morei 
over, when once laid on, is always at our ser- 
vice ; may be instantaneously lighted or extin- 
guished ; will burn for days or months without 
snuffing, and without a wick ; and is so com- 
plebdy susceptible of control, that no other 
kind of light can bear eomjmrisoii with it in 
these I’espects, any more than on the score of 
economy. t The expense of ai*tificial light is in 
the following order — coal-gas being by far tho 
cheapest, thou vegetable-oil, 6])erm-oif, tallow, 
steanno, wax. 

There are various qualities of gas, tlic finest 
and brightest, but by far the most costly, being 
.that from olive-oil, which yields nearly 80 per 
cent, of carbon. Next comes the gas from 
rosin, a pound of 'which will yield twenty cubic 


♦ Tliis is decidedly the best form of gas-burner that 
can be adopted. 

t Sbojold any of our readers be desirous of increasing 
very materially the splendour of the illuminations of their 
dwdliugs with bat insignificant addition to the present 
expense, ve may suggest, that, by passing tho gas as sup- 
plied from the gasometer through a vessel containing 
naphtha, the brilliancy of the light subsequently afforded 
will amply repay them for the trouble of tlio experiiiient. 

The advantage, in a sanitary point of view, of well 
purifiod cqpl gas over all other materials fur artificial 
illumination is inconteatihly established by the following 
table, slicwing the precise quantity of carbonic acid gene- 
rated by 10 hours combustion of different lights : — 


Tallow .... 

Cubic fieet. 
. . lO'l 

Wax .... 

. . n * 

Spermaceti . 

. B-3 

Sperm oil . . . 

Common London goB . 

0-4 

. 5 

Manchester gas . 

. . 4 

London cannel gas 

. .3 

Hydro-carbon gas 

. • . 2-6 


feet ; whci’cas one ton of the best coal will give 
0000 feet of gas (worth in London 4s, per 1000 
cubic feet), l>esidcs pitch, tar, and coke. The 
inhabitants of London consume two thousand 
eight hundred niillion cubic feet; and nightly, 
in winter, about fourteen million of feet ajre 
burnt.! 

It is surprising that n prejudice, in reality 
unfounded, shouhl so long liave prevented the 
adoption of gas in all dwellings, for lighting, 
beating, and culinary purposes, when really no 
tangible objection can be alleged against it 
when under proper management. We do not 
of course pretend to deny that its consumption 
pauses the evolution of some noxious products; 
but we unhesitatingly affirm tliat they are 
nearly all genemted in precisely simihu* quan- 
tities, when lh(? same amount of "^ght is ob- 
tained from other sources. Morcjover, by a 
most simple armngenient, they may be carried 
at once into the outer air, without the possibility 
of admixture with the atmosphere of the room. 

Of course our model mansion has all the ad- 
vantages of a fii*st-ratc London club in the ex- 
tent and completeness of its culinary labomtory, 
w'herc, by the aid of the subtle agent to whicli 
WG have been alluding, all the refined opera^ 
tions of the cuisine arc performed with a dt^gree 
of simplicity and ease that no other gcii(n*ator 
of caloric can pretend to rival. As regards 
cleanliness and economy, the use of gas for fuel 
deserves special attention. It yields a clear, 
.bright fire, ahvays ready for use at a moment’s 
notice, giving fortli at will, eithei* a pale lam- 
bent fiame of modified tempenitiire, or a torrid 
blaze that would roast an ox. No cinderg, 
dust, nor debris of any kind ofiend the eye, 
however long stoves thus treated may have 
been in use. The only point requiring parti- 
cular care in their construction is, that the gas 
should, before i^ition, be diluted with atmo- 
spheric air. This is readily accomplished by 
interposing a diaphragm of wire gauze between 
the apertures whence the fluid issues and the 
flame, thereliy ensuring the perfect consump- 
tion of the carbon, and preventing its deposi- 
tion on the cooking vessels exposed to its 
action. 

Soyer, w^hoso authority, on this point at least,^ 
w’e arc fully prc>pared to admit, observes; 
<<You obtain the same hcatii:s from charcoal, 
the niomont it is lit: it bf a fire that never 



! Not many years since aSme of the most ** eminent 
engineers” of tlie day stato^ gravely before a rarlUunen* 
tary Committee, that any^gasometer of greater diameter 
than 35 feet would be in* tho highest decree dangerous ! 
A few months ago one 4ras manufactured at SmeUiwit^ 
10^ feet in diameter. /'One waa lately erected at Phila- 
delphia 140 feet in Jfiameter and 74 feet high, and one 
now corntmeting wre, will be 100 feet in diameter and 
90 feet in he^/ 
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requires making np, is free frony^bonic acid/ elephant to dust, its means the force and 
which is so pernicious in smaiyUtchens, and it dexterity of a million fingers are subjected to 
creates neither dust nor sm^ Moreover, no^ the control of one mind, and imbued with, its 
(superfluous?) heat whate^r is created in the intelligence. U^der the transforming touch of 
smjillcst kitchens by the use of gas stoves.” t marvel-working power, the rudest sub- 

Fromlhe kitchen to Ifne dining-hall an in- stances assume forms of beauty and utility, 
visible tunnel, wannafl by steam, conveys The dark shapeless ore divides itself into mul- 
upon a noiseless railway each course, in duo titudinous forms subservient to human pur- 
ordcr, and at the pre^e moment it is required. . poses: it sparkles in the gorgeous service of 
To steam, as an aomit at the disposal of the the palace ; it ministers to the humble comforts 
cliefj it is almost^imecessary to allude, since of the cottage; it rives instruments to the 
its use is so gcneml, from the abode of royalty philosopher, and toms to the artisan ; it fur- 
to the nistic Imiling-housc, where roots of’ nishes man with means and appliances for 
so many den^inations are prepared for the,; executing his largest designs and securing 
trough of thor stalled ox or of the swine, that ' his conquest of the whole earth. The frail 
scarcely a dottage is now deemed complete vestui^e of the cotton seed, that once rotted 
without itsyfoiler and steam apparatus, i j unnoticed where it fell, becomes clothing for 

Strange^hat thh^samc agent should be cm- nations, and when it has answered all possible 
ployed to impel a line-of-battle ship athwart purposes, and been reduced to the state of filthy 
the Atlantic, to transport an army with unri- worn-out rags which -.the very beggar on the 
vailed velocity across a continent, or to pre- highway casts off with disgust, even these are 
pare potatoes for the dinner of a labourer, taken up, and, by a magical process, trons- 
Here,” us the author of “ The Silent Revo- muted into fair pages which arc impressed 
lution ” aptly observes, “ it is employed upon ''vitli imperishable thoughts, multiplied Avith 
massive blocks of iron, which it rolls out, cuts- a rapidity like that of thought itself, and dis- 
up, and moulds as the potter docs the clay; tributed throughout the world.” But what 
"and here it is spinning threads so fine that has ever before conduced to the comfort and 
they almost elude the sight, and weaving, independence of man in so great a degree as 
them into airy textures that look like wreaths the vapour of Avater ? What comforts that we 
of morning mist. Unaffected by place, time, now enjoy have not either been wholly created, 
or climate, incapable of fatigue, untouched by * or, to say the least, enhanced, by this mystic 
passions or infirmities, there stands the univer- ' und incomprehensible poAver? Contiust the 
sal servant of man, ready to relieve him from : travelling, three centuries since, or even at the 
all drudgery, and to supplement his limited commencement of the last century, Avith what 
ability in carrying out the intentions of his* we now have at our disposal. Just one 
will. It matters not, how cTiflicult or various hundi’ed and fifty years ago. Prince George, 
the services required, nor Avhere they are to be ' the consort of Queen Anne, i)rocecded from 
performed. In the depths of the earth, or on Portsmouth, on a visit to the Duke of Somer- 
the mountain top ; in the open field, or in the set at Pet worth. The Prince and his suite 
crowded city; in the frozen noilh, or the started at 6 a.m., though the distance to be 
burning tropics; whether they reciuire the most » traversed Avas under thirty miles. For fourteen 
gigantic strangth, or the nicest care, this won- dreary* hours were the unfortunate travellera 
drous agent is suited to them all. It enables incarcerated in their lumbering coach, alightiiijr 
man, who is slow and Aveak compared with only, as the narrator naively observes, Avhen it 
other terrestrial creatures, to puss fram place to was overturned or had stuck fast in the muddy 
place with tlie speed of the eagle, carrying bur- sloughs. A troop of active peasants were 
dens in his flight that would crush the strong enp^^ed to attend and to support the clumsy 

♦ vehicle in the more difficult prace«!. Yet with 
all the aid and appliances that Royalty could 
command, the Prince was six hours in pci^ 

‘ forming the last nine mUes of hidf dismal 
i journey. 

Fifty ybars later, matters had not mended 
much. The stage coach of that period, drawn 
by six or eight homes, according to the 
exigencies of the route, Avas generally a week 
in reaching Chestei* fram London, distant 
barely 160 miles. We efiected the tiunsit 

* yesterday in a little less than six horn's ! "Who 
can deny, then, that the diminution of time 
expended in travel is a virtual prolongation of 


Our clioxnicaJ^caders atUI of course smile at this 
assertion. Howeyel^y dilution with air the evolution 
of Uiis unavoidable p^duct of ordinary combustion is re- 
to a minimum, 

r^TOome experiments Awe lately tried at the Boyal 
Naval Sdiool, Greenwidiy^test the relative merits and 
economy of cooking by gaa ohd by cM: Thirty-six 
of mutton, ' weighing in tl\ aggregate SCH lb., were 
I roasted by gas for 1«. 2d. Twtety-three joints. Arching 
184 lb., ATwe roasted at an exMse of lO^d. ; the actuiu 
loss in wei^t being only 8} ibV IVenty-throo joints,- 
weii^iing 184 lb., were cooked in w usual way in one of 
I Bomford's stoves. The loss on tlu^ was found to bw 
i 34 lb., and the fud consumed combed 102 lb. of coke 
and 80 lb. of coal; shoAring a total\avmk of twelve 
[ahiUiDga in favour of gaa. ^ 
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human lifc; or that the ''excess train ” is one 
of the greatest of Modem .J^omforts ?” 

Railroad travelling/ff-gg^s Sydney Smith, 
IB a delightful improvcment^of human life. 
Man is become a bird ; he cah fly longer and 
swifter than a Solan goose. The mamma' 
rushes sixty miles in two houm to the aching 
finger of her conjugating and declining gram- 
mar-boy. The early Scotchman scratches 
himself in the morning mists of the north, and 
has his porridge in Piccadilly before the 
setting sun. Every thing is near, every thing 
is immediate— time, distance, and delay are 
abolished.’’ The same witty writer, observing 
that it is a matter of considerable moment at 
w’hat period a man is born, proceeds to bring 
before the notice of his readers eighteen 
changes that had taken place in England since 
his birth. “Gas was unknown: I gi'opcd 
about the streets of London in all but the 
utter darkness of a twinkling oil lamp, under 
tlie protection of watdimcn in their grand 
climactenc, and exposed to every species of 
depredation and insult. 

“I have been nine hours in sailing from 
Dover to Calais. It took me nine hours to go 
from Taunton to Bath before the invention of 
milimds ; and I now go in six hours from 
Taunton to London ! In going from Taunton 
to Batli I sulTered between ten thousand and 
twelve thousand severe contusions, before 
stone-breaking Macadam was born. 

“ 1 [)aid fifteen pounds in a single year for the 
repair of carriage-spnngs on the pavement of 
London; and I now glide without noise or 
fracture over wooden pavements. 

“ I can walk, by the assistance of the police, 
from one end of London to the other, without 
molestation ; or, if tired, get into a cheap and 
a(jtiv<j cab, instead of those cottages on wliecls, 
which the hackney-coaches were, at the begin- 
ning^f my life. 

“ I had no umbrella ! They w'cre little used 
and very dear. There were no waterproof 
hats, and my hat has often been reduced by 
rains into its primitive pulp. 

“ I could not keep my smallclothes in their 
proper place, for braces were unknown. If I 
had the gout, there was no colchicum. If 
bilious, tl^erc was no calomel. If attacked by 
ague, there was no quinine. Thera were filthy 
coffee-houses instead of elegant clubs. Game 
could not be bought. Quarrels aboA uncom- 
muted tithes were endless. The corruption of 
Parliament before Reform, infamous. (Per- 
haps there is still room for improvement in tliis 
quarter. — E d. N. Q. R.) The poor laws were 
gradually sapping the vitals of the country ; and 
whatever miseries I suffered, I had no Post to 
whisk my complaints for a single penny to the 
remotest comers of the empire ; . and yet, in 


spite of all these privations, I IiY^;Qa quietly, 
and am now ashamed that t mpre 

discontented, and utterly amazed that all these 
changes and inventions did not occtft* two 
centuries ago !” 

But what would Sydney Smith have said had 
his life been protractea until now? How 
would he not have dilated on those mirifio in- 
ventions which have given us the “sunbeam 
for a pencil and the lightning for a messenger 
With what zest would he have expatiated on 
tiie various appliances that science has con- 
tributed to our daily comfort, even within the 
^w years that have (|jppsed since he ceased to 
enliven us with his unparalleled and to 
charm us by his playful sarcasm. 

Many pages might be devoted to a detailed 
description of the varied uses to which sub- 
stances long deemed insignificant have been 
recently applied. Important, indeed, was the 
discovery by which the character and proper- 
ties of so common a material even as caout- 
chouc were materially changed by simple im- 
mersion in molten sulphur. It is then no 
longer affected by changes of temperature^ its 
elasticity is materially enhanced; vulcanized 
indian-rubber indeed, as it is then termed, pos- 
sesses exclusively the property of receiving the 
impress of any form forcibly applied to it, and 
of returning again to its pristine shape when 
the pressure is removed. Caoutchouc again, 
dissolved in chloroform, forms a beautiful 
transparent cement, durable, and not suscep. 
tiblc to the action cither of heat or of mois- 
ture*: caoutchouc or gutta-percha, or both 
combined, mixed with equal weights of sulphur, 
and exposed for four hours to a temperature of 
270° Fahrenheit, produce a substance analo- 
gous ill its appearance and uses to horn, or 
bone, or jet. 

Of gutta-percha, paper has been formed, 
which is said to be superior to any other tissue 
of the kind for lithographic or copper-plate 
printing, t 

* This cement incay be thus made : — Dissolve 15 grains 
of caoutchouc in 2 ounces of chloroform, then add half an 
ounco of mastic : let the whole (well corked) macerate 
for eight days. Where great elasticity is rcq^red, more 
caoutchouc may bo added. 

t A rare catalogue we should present, if all the usefa 
applications of gutta-percha were duly set forth. We 
should have to speak of breast-coating for water-wheels, 
of galvanic batteries, of shuttle-beds for looms, of pack- 
ing for steam engines and pumps, of cricket balls, of fclt- 
edging for paper-making, of curtain rings whose merit is 
noiselessness, of window-blind cord and sash lines, of 
clothes* lines (recommended to the laundress as defying 
all attacks of weather), of bosses for flax-spinning frames, 
of whips and staves for policemen, of flax-holders for 
heckling machine.s, of skates, of fencing-sticks, of wash- 
ers for the axles of wheels, of plugs or solid masses used 
in buildings, of buffers for railway carriages, of powder 
canisters, of sheet-covering for damp walls, of lininn for 
ladies' bonnets, of jar covers, of sponge bags, of footbaths. 
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Within the last few months researches and 
discoveries, having most important- tendencies 
as regajrds the social condition of man, have 
been made, not only in this but in the oppo- 
site hemisphere. 

Ericsson’s caloric ship, its original engines 
having proved insufficient, is being fitted with 
others, on a still more stupendous scale, to be 
impelled by heated air. It is not, perhaps, 
&ir to prejudge a matter of 'this magnitude 
until an experiment has been tried; but we 
must admit that we should experience little 
surprise did the principle involved fail to 
realize the sanguine anticipations of its pro- 
jector. 

Greater results may bo expected from the 
Titanic steamer now building by Mr. Brunei 
and Mr. Scott Russell, of such stupendous di- 
mensions, that she will span the interval be- 
tween the crests of two of the longest Atlantic 
waves. In length she will be G80 feet, in 
breadth 83, and in depth 58 feet. Her en- 

S *nes will be impelled by a power greater than 
at of ^(iOO horses. Her bottom and deck 
will be double and tubular, so that she will 
form a complete beam, and moreover will be 
internally divided into ten water-tight com- 
partments. She will be provided with paddles 
as well as with a screw, the two sets of pro- 
pellers being worked by indepcnjdent engines ; 
and she will, when completed/ present the 
greatest and most complete triuitipn of human 
ingenuity and daring, tliat has ever astounded 
the world. | 

On railways, improvements are yearly making 
in the power and stability of the locomotives. 
One has lately been finished, whose exclusive 
province it w’ill be daily to fly with the express 
train in two hours from London to Birming- 
ham. Its boilers are caijacious enough to 
ield the power of 700 horses, and there can 
e little doubt that it will pci'form its assigned 
task with ease. 

Much progress has been made during the 
past year in manufacturing machinery, and 
many important processes have been adopted 
in the arts by which human labour has been 
lessened ^and the cost of production more than 
proporttonably diminished. , ( 

Perhaps, however, wc caitmot,:in this brief 
and hasty retrospect, point to any scientific 
adaptation of mechanical principles to the di- 


of fdnnelB, of goldsmiths* howls, of bobbias for spinning 
machines, of covers for rollers, of book covers, of moulds 
for electrotypes, of coffin linings, of sonniling boards, of 
portmanteaus, of bods for paper-cutting nfodiines, of 
and coarse thread, of envelope boxes, of p^der flasks, of 
portfolios, of a stopping for hollow teeth-4 tolerable list, 
this, which shews new multiplied are the applications for 
which this singular ratable product is avauablc. 


minution of manual labour more signal, from 
the marvellous precision observable in^ all its 
operations, than the beautiful mechanism by 
which Colt’s celebrated revolvers are formed 
and finished. In the manufactory he has 
established at Pimlico, he has introduced many 
engines and machines for working upon metal 
— inventions or adaptations of his own — many 
of which aro utterly unknown to English en- 

f ineers ! When we see the singular care there 
estowed in the selection of materials, the suc- 
cessive processes by which every part of these 
extraordinary arms is finished and subsequently 
tested, wc nd ;k>nger feel surprise at their in- 
contestible superiority. 

Another native of Hartford (Connecticut), 
Mr. Talbot, has come forward as the inventor 
of an apparatus for boring through mountains, 
no matter what the soil, nor how hard the rock 
of which they are composed. The machine 
weiglis about eighty tons, is worked by an en- 
gine of sixty liorae power, and is said to act 
very satisfactorily. 

But the time is not, we believe, far distant, 
w'hen operations will be commenced that will 
throw alike into the shade the attempts of 
Xerxes or the exploits of Hannibal. The 
Chevalier Mans has, after careful and delibe- 
rate survey, actually planned a tunnel through 
the Alps ! His line skirts the southern side of 
Mount Cenis, following the valley of the Dorx, 
and passing near the towns of Susa, Oulx, Bar- 
doneche, &c., thence by a tunnel to Modena in 
Savoy, reducing what "is now a tedious journey 
of eight houra to one of eighty or ninety mi- 
nutes. He, too, has contrived an excavating 
machine of enormous power, and yet of great 
simplicity, it has been tested on a scale suf- 
ficiently large to prove its perfect applicability 
to its destined purpose. 

Scarcely inferior in point of skill and of 
engineering daring to the traUs-Aluine tunnel, 
is the bridge projected to span the Niagara 
falls. A bridge of 800 feet span, 20 feet wide, 
suspended aloft in the air by 15,000 miles of 
wire, and athwart which long trains, with their 
locomotives, their bales of merchandize and 
passengers, will dart in security over an abyss 
sufficient to appal the bravest ! 

A report has been made in favour of the 
practicability of a similar structure near Que* 
bee, ovei^^the St. Lawrence. This bridge will 
be 3400 feet in length, supported by two mas- 
^ sive tapering towers of masonry, each 330 feet 
high, based on the bed of the stream, and 
standing 1610 feet apart. The roadway will 
be 32 feet wide in the clear from parapet to 
parapet 

The railway connecting New York city with 
Buiialo passes over a midge 800 feet long, 
constructed chiefly of timber: the tressles or 
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t iers on which it is reared, rise in air to the 
eight of 190 feet, and have at a little distance 
the appearance of a mere slender scaffolding; 
but they are in fact calculated to support a 
weight of 1000 tons in addition to their own ! 

Even Vulcan himself would, we opine, have 
been ama2ed, had he heard that a time would 
come, even in a degenerate age, when hammers, 
fashioned and directed by human skill, should 
be employed to knead masses of glowing iron, 
such as even a Cyclopean army could hardly 
have ventured to move. 

Yet, no longer ago than last year, a hammer 
of this kind was erected at Glasgow whose 
weight exceeds 6 tons ! the machinery em- 
ployed in supporting it, weighing some BO tons 
more. The anvil on which, every B seconds, it 
incessantly strikes, is a solid mass of iron— 53 
tons in one block — supported on a bed com- 
posed of 400 tons of hewn masonry, and that 
again resting on a forest of piles, each driven 
20 feet into the earth. 

On the ocean, the screw-propeller is gradu- 
ally but effectually displacing the old unsightly 
and incommodious paddle, and our steamers, 
hideous as they hitherto have been, are now 
beginning to exhibit some traces of symmetry 
and beauty. Strange, at such a time — when 
the paddle-wheel system has been as completely 
superseded by the screw, as the flint lock by 
the percussion — that the antiquated wiseacres 
who preside over the destinies of the Admi- 
ralty should have actually directed the con- 
struction of a new yacht for Her Majesty, to 
be impelled in the manner universally repro- 
bated by all who are competent to form a 
judgment on the subject ! 

The recent eminently successful performances 
of the Himalaya,*' under every variety of 
weather, have, once and for ever, indisputably 
settled the superiority of the screw over the 
paddle-wheel for all ocean -goin^ purposes. 
With one-third less power, and with one-half 
the consumption of coal, in proportion to 
tonnage, it is quite possible to obtain as high 
a rate of speed. The original cost of the ship 
and engines is also proportionably reduced. 
The vessel costs less to negin with, is easier, 
is propelled faster, and is maintained at less 
expense. As regards size, it seems quite clear 
that, to obtain high velocity, great length, com- 
bined with large dimensions, are essential. As 
to comfort, no one who has encounterca a gale 
of wind in a steamship of 3500 tons, would 
ever desire to obtain similar experience in one 
1000 tons less. 

Great, however, as are the advances we are 
making in naval architecture, and mighty as 
are the structures now launched upon the 
ocean, it should, in justice to the ancients, be 
recorded, that, in magnitude at least, some of 


their vessels far exceeded ours. Thus the me- 
morable galley built by order of ptolemy 
Pliilopater was 420 feet long, contained 7220 
men, and measured 6445 tons. Old Noah's 
ark, computed according to modern rules, ex- 
hibits a dimension of nearly 12,000 tons; where- 
as the Himalaya, the largest ship of modern 
times, measures only 3528 tons. The Eastern 
Steam-Navigation Companv, however, give, in 
their prospectus, the dimensions of an iron ship 
of 22,042 tons, or double the size of the ante- 
diluvian ark ; the principle having now been 
thoroughly established, that it is far more eco- 
nomical to employ a small number of large 
ships, rather than a greater number of small 
vessels, in a given trade, especially for long 
voyages. 

In connection with printing, several improve- 
ments have lately been introduced, not to men- 
tion those of Major Beniowski, tho principles of 
which are already pretty generally known. 
In Germany, steam has at length been applied 
to lithographing, and from 800 to lOCiO im- 
pressions per hour can now bo worked from a 
single stone, whereas, until lately, 250 a day 
was the utmost that could be effected in this 
department of the art. 

But at Vienna the discovery of a process 
has just been made, whereby many natural ob- 
jects arc rendered available for yielding im- 
pressions on metal that can be subsequently 
used as blocks uniformly with types. In this 
way exact impressions can be taken from agates, 
leaves, flowers, insects, fossil animals, textile 
tissues, mosses, &c. They can be printed in 
the predominant colour of the original, and 
nothing can be more natural than the coloured 
images thus produced. 

' The article to be thus treated is first placed 
between a copper and a leaden plate, and then 
passed, under considerable pressure, between 
rollers. The image of the original is by this 
means deeply impressed on the lead, with all its 
delicacy of outline and tracery. Of course the 
operation is susceptible of various modifications 
according to the nature of the object to be 
represented. The inventor, it seems, entertains 
no mean opinion of this invention, for hd says-— 
'^llusshi gave Jacobi’s application of the gal- 
Yanoj>Iastik in 1837, and France the daguerre- 
otype for general use in 1830 : Austria has now 
furnished a w^orthy pendant to these two in- 
ventions !" 

Considerable progress has of late been made 
in anastatic printing ; and Stathcr’s patent block 
printing, as well as Smith’s photo-printing on 
woven fabrics, are attracting considerable at- 
tention.* 

* Mr. Muir, of Glasgow, has invetitodamode of stefeo- 
typing, managed in the following way. A page of common 
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In agriculture, improvements are making in stnicted of paper. Even so : the whole of 
reaping and tilling machines, and in mills for these dwellings, with the exception of the 
grinding com.* A cycloidal apparatus has framework, the floors, and the doors, are com* 
been devised to supersede manual labour in posed exclusively of papier-mach4, externally 
digging, but it requires a variety of improve- covered with thin corrugated iron.! For those, 
merits ere it can be generally adopted. however, who prefer a more solid and yet not 

A labour-saving machine has been brought much costlier Habitation, a new artificial stone 
into use on a large scale at New York for has been devised, compounded of alumina, 
cleansing linen by steam. Of its efficacy our chloride of sodium, and silex : it may be used 
readers may judge, when we inform them that in blocks of any dimensions, 
four persons can by its agency completely wash The present age is no less remarkable for the 
and cleanse 4000 articles of clothitig per day. number and variety of new substances rendered 
Should the process militate against the dura- subservient to our want^«, than for the utility to 
bility of our garments, we are promised a cheap which articles formerly considered utterly 
mode of renewing them ; for sewing machines, refuse, are now converted, 
that will work at the rate of 600 stitches a Bones that used to be thrown away, unless 
minute, are being made in large quantities for sufficiently goibd for the purposes of the turner, 
home and foreign use. It is said that tlie are now sedulously preserved. Either the mill 
work they turn out at this marvellous rate is grinds them into powder for manure, or the 
** neither loose nor irregular, but, on the con- chemist extracts phosphorus and other valuable 
trary, strong, close, and compact ; such, indeed, mattera from them. The soot and sweepings, 
as few practised tailors or seamstresses could and sewage, which used so to perplex our 
rivaht forefathers, and which still perplex those who 

The strength and durability of leather are have been slow to avail themselves of modern 
very greatly increased by a process invented discoveries, are precious stores to the chemist, 
by a Mr. Preller, who employs no bark, yet whence he obtains products oflen of singular 
completely and effectually prepares hides for beauty and usefulness. Blood, lime, charcoal, 
use in as many hours as were required weeks, and other substances used in the refining of 
or indeed mouths, under the old system. sugar, were formerly consigned to the dust-heap 

Some astonishment will doubtless be felt by or the common sewer when the refining was 
some of our provincial readers, when they learn completed. Not so now, however; for the 
that elegant villas, neat cottages, shooting additions they have acquired in the process 
boxes, emigrants’ dwelling, with all their ap- render them actually more valuable to the 
purtenant offices, are being extensively con- chemist than in their former pure state. 

Twenty years ago guano was utterly without 

type is first set up, and well fixed ; a warm cake of gutta- 
pcrclm is applied to it, screwed down tightly, and allowed 

so to remain a quarter of an hour; when this gutta-perdia •. ^ t One of the most remarkable advancements in the 
ihould is remov(*d, it is brushed over with fine black-lead, l^'on manufacture in recent years lias been the introduc- 
aiid an electro-cpppdr cas^taken from it ; the printing is tion of galvanized tinned-iron for innumerable purposes, 
thou eflected from this cast. It is found that gutta-percha Tkis material consists of iron plate coat^witli tin by 
constitutes a very convenieut and cflicient substance for galvanic deposition. It servos as a substitute for plain 
the mould, owing to the readiness with which it can he iron, for tin-plate, for zinc, and for lead, under certain 
softened, and its toughness when cold ; while the electro- circumstances. It is stronger and more durable, for 
copper cast is said to bear the action of the printing press many purposes, than lead or zinc ; it is better than plain 
throughout a much greater nmnber of copies than an iron whore rust is to bo avoided ; it is superior to lead 
ordinary stereotype plate. and zinc in warm climates, inasmuch as it does not cz- 

The same inventor also practises a plan in which the paiid and contract to so great a degree. Withinsido a 
gutta-percha performs not only its own work but that of house and witliout, in vessels and in utensils, in towns 
the electro-copper ^so. A mould is takeu from an and in the country, in manufactures and in domestic 
cnj;rajred wood-block, in gutta-percha; and tliis mould, economy, we now find this substance employed. We have 
wheiAri&hed over with black-lead, is made to yield a east gfilvauizcd tinned-iron corrugated plates for roofing, and 
also in gutta-percha, in an exactly similar way ; and for the sides and doors of houses ; in another form there 
from this cast the impressions arc printed. It seems are plain plates for the same purpose ; roofs for sheds, 
difficult to conceive that, after this double process, all the roofs and sides for storehouses, and many similar pur- 
delicate lines of a wood engraving should be preserved on poses. Then, besides the sheet form, there are round and 
the surface ofsuch a material as gutta-percha; and yet, square bars, hoop-iron, wire, tubes and pipes, nails, 
without this preservation, the method would be practically rivets, bolts, screws— all formed of iron thus protected by 
valueless. the galvaiio-tin process. There is this advantage also, 

* Barnett's system for ventilating corn while between which is unattainable by the ordinary tin-plate process, 
tho mill-stones promises to be of value. Westmpp's that articles can bo tinn^ after they are made in tho 
conical Hour-mill is a most admirable invention, and is proper Isrm of iron, provided they are of small dimen- 
coming into extensive operation. sions. ' The plates arc really a combination of three me- 

f We may mention also the American washing-board, tab; for, in the first place, a layer of tin^ is precipitated 
now in universal use iu tlie States, but either unknown - on the iron plates from a solution of chloride of tin by the 
or neglected in thia ptejudicod country,— a simple corru- galvanic process ; and then a layer of zinc is obtained by 
gated board, whereby half the bhour of a wash is save! dipping the riie^ into rino. 
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value in the market ; bu^griuiiltural chemistry is three feet aiinuaUA ^Iculatcs, that from the 
has given it such a value, that hundreds of surface of the sea aloile there are taken up no 
ships are employed in conveying it across the less than IM cubic mfles of water in the form 
seas* The gas companies used to pav money of vapour. Faraday, ^ considering the suhj^t 
for permission to throw away their refuse am- of oxygen, and of the ouantity of that gas daily 
moniacal liquor into the common sewers ; but required for the sustenance of animal life and 

-1 tJZ I . r * 1 .1!^^ 


chemistry has created a profitable market for 
this liquid. The water in whick^eeces are 
washed becomes impregnated witn the greasy 
impurities with whicii the wool filaments are 
coated, and this water used to be thrown into 
ditches or drains ; but now, by adding a little 
alkali to it, a kipd of soap is produced, which 
is available in the subsequent scouring opera- 
tions in the woollen manufacture. 

The camera obscura has enabled the tourist to 


for combustion, makes tlie astounding state- 
ment, that 7,142,847 tcI^s of this ™ are dathf 
abstracted from the atmosphere ! this in a year 
would amount to 2,609,285,714 tons! Oxy- 
gen indeed, he further^ computes, constitutes 
not improbably one-half or a third of the whole 
component elements of the globe. 

In the course of the past year four scientific 
ballbon ascents were made, but 'the)r have 
yielded little to our stord of knowledge in con- 
bring back with him accurate pictures of the nection with atmospheric phenomena, further 
scenes that delighted him, and the objects that than in showing that the thermometer was ob- 
stmek bis fancy ; and photography not only served to fall 1® (Fahr.) for about every 300 
enables us to make nature paint her own por- feet that the experimentalists ascended, 
trait, but, aided by the magnifying glass or The best and most interesting of the works 

^ ° - 1 I Al .. 1 TkiT-. 

the ster 
fections 

not hide , - . . i 

be supplied by travelling artists, but actual fac- proceeds, first, to consider and discuss the re- 
simile of a dead parent or of an absent lover, cent improvements in the manufacture and ap- 
which, seen through the magic lenses, seem plication of glass, iron; qnd wood ; secondly, 
to rise upon the sight, rotund in fl«hy form. TfirlJn-mhliPi 

Sclenjhfic research has of late yielded results 



of no inconsiderable interest. The deepest 
soundings -ever taken were those obtained in 
mid-ocean by Captain Denhem, of H.M.S. 

Herald,” in lat. 80* 4S^ and«7 6' W. long. 
The bottom of the Atlantic was here found to 


calculating machines, articles in India-rubbei 
and gutta-percha ; then the' industrial appli- 
cations of electricity. Gold — ^in the mine, the 
mint, and the workshop j paper-— its appli- 
cation and novelties; printing— its modern 
varieties ; cotton and flax — a contrast ; cotton 
and bread — what they owe to manufactures; 


be distant 7706 perpendicular fathoms (or 7*7 wool and silk, fur and feathers; the chemistry 
geographical miles). The line used was one- of manufactures ; steam power and waterpower; 
tenth of an inch in diameter, laid in one length, — these articles are all treated with a skilful 
and, when dry, every 100 fathoms weiglied one liand, and yet in a way that renders them per- 
pound. The plummet weighed 9 pounds, and fectl^ntellig^ evenf^e ui^ientific. 

the above length took precisely 9 hoiui^ - 

24 minutes. 45. Si^pdS' to run off the' riw^-fnfbrmatioii they convey, 

Great care was in the endeavour to bring pressure, rain, wind— all now registcp the timw awl 
11 . 4 liii atfffant* in nvilpi* fn quantities of their occnircncA liCt us lilnstrato this 

the plummet to the SUl face, in order to example. Mr. David Napier patented an ingeiiiouE 

tain the nature of the bottom, but it untortu*- . barometer in 1H4«, intended to mark the variation ol 
nately broke at 140 fathoms from the surface, atmospheric pressure throu^out on entire pcrio<l ol 

It is indeed a curious fact connected with deep twenty-four hours. Connectefl with 
Xb ID luuccu «- vitt _ _ .1- ^ vertical spindle, which carries a card having on its 

surface a number of radial lines and^ concentric circles ; 
the radial lines pepreseiitfractjbns of inches, and tlyi con- 
centric circles represent portions of time. ^ Above the cord 
is a lever carrying a vertical pricker, which ^ is made to 
rise and fiiU at certain regular intervals of time, and to 
travel from the inner concentric circle to tho outer one 
once in twenty-four liours. On the vertical spindle, and 
underneath the card, is fastened a grooved wheel, round 
wliich is passed a cord; a counterbalance weight is 
■ ■ ■ . - — j ^bile tho other end is 


sea soundings of this kind, that in no instance 
has the plummet been recovered after having 
once touched the bottom. 

Dr. Scoresby has communicated to the Bri- 
tish Association some very valuable j9fe|S9^* 
tions on the Surface, •temperature, ano^^t 
currents of the North Atlantic and Noruiern 
Oceans,” which we have not space to advert 


to, further than t6 laud the extreme ingrauity of a column of mercury in 

the appapwtus used by him in bis experiments. ^ ^ point reiwesontiug 29** 

Mr. Qlaisher, assuming that the amount of 
evaporation over the whole surface of the. globe 

* Registering instruments for meteorological and phi- 
losophical purposes have now become a very numerous 
class. They put in a permanent form the record of the 


a tube. The card has 
inches, which, at tho commencement, is placed underneath 
the pricker. As the column of mercury rises or falls by 
the varying pressure of tlio atmosphere, the printed gird 
will travel to the left or the right accordingly; ami tlio 
variation of height will bo indicated by the dFstanctof tho 
punctured lines from tho starting point, on either side. 
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1. ACAULAY.A8 AN O RA TOR. 

Speecltps of the Might Aonorahle Tl by himself. Longmans. 


The position -of Mr. Mi 
is, wc hope, not yet to 
mind must be capable 
than it has yet accompli 
bit ion, or the complcti( 
is the biisinesR and 
should make him h( 
dant at the House of 
speaker tlierc, we shoii 
a I'cady dcbatcir as wef 


lulay among orators 
judged. So affluent a 
much more in oratory 
iliod. If revived am- 
of that work which 
5 pleasing of his life,^^ 
iter an habitual atten- 
immons, and a frequent 
' undoul)tcdly find him 
us a famous orator. It 


is quite impossible thafa man whose memory is 
is so great, and whose 
liould be otherwise than 
'hose. Hitherto he has 
viachhid of some gi*oat 
always in his set place 
ed to rise, and he has 
g audience a prepared 
luld be better than the 
redundanc}^ in illus- 
admirablc in an*ange- 


so vast, whose fliicnc; 
reputation is so higli, 
a good debater if he 
always been the £^eus 
debate. He has i*isei 
just when he was expi 
delivered to an adini 
harangue. Nothing C( 
speech. It was rich 
tration, powerful in logi 
ment, adoitied with all 


ni.ivijjct.L >ytiii ritx Jthe learning that could . 

be brought to boar upoji the subject, expressed* the historian will bo rather ashamed of this 

preface, and will feel that, however impertinent 
the annoyance, a little more contempt would 
liave been much more dignified. Moore tells 
us in his Diaiy, that however ill lie might have 
thought Munuy behaved to him, it was quite 
beneath his position to quan'cl with the man. 

Of the speeches now collected, some will be 
con|taiitly referred'to whenever the topics they 
de£l'witn arc mooted. Political harangues, 
with very rare exceptions, die with the occasion 
thatuproduced them, or suiwivc only in a meta- 


buttocks, insisted with great justice on having 
the first cut for himsclff ' but it has generally 
been that “ mutilated copies have escaped to 
the press.” •This fact, whereof Mr. Macaulay 
could, we are sure, cite a hundred instances 
from memory, must convince him that his case 
is not so very uncommon, and might have in- 
duced him to pause before he sent foi'tli such 
a ton*ent of anger against a luckless bibliopole 
who, after all, did but follow his instincts. 
Heaven knows wc have no sympathy with am- 
biguous title-pages : but Mr. Macaulay, who 
would not be a debater upon ordinary House- 
of-Commons business, should not allow him- 
self to be nettled into scolding a bookseller. 
We do so sometimes, for it is our duty as lite- 
rary watchmen to tum on the bulls eye and 
spring the rattle ; but we do it, not from feel- 
ing, or for plcasuMi, or for honour, but for 
dull utility : just, to borrow Canning’s illustra- 
tion, as a Dutchman hunts a rat in a dyke, 
lest it should flood a prevince. A year hence 


in faultless language, ai d delivered with iinhe- 
sitating ease. It proc iced three rounds of 
applause from his own )arty, and impressed a 
silence of admiration ti 3on his opponents. It 
was eloquence of the li ghest, and occasionally 
of the most useful ch racter, but it was not 
tlu^ oratory of a 'workii ^ assembly. It w'as of 
that rich and sparkling abric which .John Bull 

E at, and claps h i hands at, and cheers 
/, wdiilc it is in sig it ; but which he shakes 
his head at when it as passed away. \He 
wisely remembers tliat ready energy is of iriore 
general use than the power of delicate elabora- 
tion, and he would undoubtedly prefer to the 
finest Damascus blade I that ever bare text of 


holy Koran, that usefii 

Which was a sorvii 
Either for fighting oi 
Which, when *t i 
Would scrape a tronj 

Of si^ch are not the N 
^always carefully greui 


weapon — 

lie dudgeon; ( 

for drudmng ; 
hbed or oroke a head, 
er or chip broad. 

ulay arms. They are 
and burnished, and put 


aside until the momcii|when the (^wner<4cq,cend8 
a champion into the a%na. \ \. •. 

We thoroughly believe that Mr. M&anlay 
'does not willingly rojwoduce these twenty-nine 
speeches. An incoiTcct edition” has indeed, 
for ages, been the stock excuse of authors for 
the republication of their fugitive pieces. Gold- 
smith had the candour to tell the tnith, and 
declared in his preface that he colleeted his 
essays because he desired to imifftitc that fat 
man in the shipwreck, wdio, when*^the sailors, 
prest by famine, were taking slices from his 


jM^.or an aphorism; but the speech which 
tlie cause of the present Law of Copyright 
will always be rcfeired to when the property 
in the creations of the mind is to be vintlicated — 
and when will the truths enounced in the 
speech at the Edinburgh Philosophical Insti- 
tution he old or out of date ? We cannot pre- 
tend to give the character of Macaulay’s ora- 
tory by extracts— for who has ,not read a hiin- 
di'cd times more of it than we.could print ? but 
the following truth and illustmtion are worthy 
of^mi*QdH 0 tion for itself : — 

SUPEBFIOIAL FXOWLBDOB.' 

TPsWident (lion that those who are afraid of super- 
ficial knowled^ do not mean by superficial knowled^ 
knowledge which is superficial when compared with the 
whole quantity of truth capable of beinu known. For, in 
that sense, all human knowlod^ is, and always has be^, 
and always must be, super£ial. What then is tho 
standard? Is it tho same two years together in any 
country? Is it tho same, at the same moment, in any 
two countries? Is it not notorious tliat the profundity 
of ono age is the shallowness of tho next ; and that tho 
profundity of one nation is the shallowness of a neighbour- 
inir nation ? Kamohun Rov nassed. amonir Hinfios. for 
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a man of profonnd Western l&amins; but he would have 
been but a very superficial membn of this Instiijiite. 
Strabo was justly entitled to bo called a profound geo^a- 
pher eighteen hundred years ago. But a teaser of 
geography, who had never heard of America, would now 
be laughed at by the girls of a boarding-school. What 
would now be thought of the greatest chemist of 1746, V of 
tlio greatest geologist of 1740 ? The truth is, tliat, in all 
experimental science, mankind is, of necessity, constantly 
advancing. Every generation, of course, lias its faont 
rank and its rear rank ; but the rear rank of a later ge- 
neration occupies tho ground which was occupied by the 
front rank of a former generation. 

You remember Ciulliver's adventures. First lie is ship- 
wrecked in a country of Jittlo men ; and ho is a Colossus 
among them. lie strides over tlio w.ills of their capital : 
ho stands higher than the cupola of tltcir groat temple : 
lio tugs after him a royal ik*ot : he stretches his l^s, 
and a royal army, with drums beating and colours tlyi^, 
marches through tlie gigantic arch : ho devours a wiLolo 
granary for breakfast, cats a licrd of cattlo for dinner, 
and washes down Ids meal with all the hogsheads of a 
cellar. In liis next voyage ho is among men sixty foot 
liigli. Ho who, ill Lilliput, iis^ to tako people up in 
his hand in order tliat lie migh^ be able to hear them, is 
liiiusclf taken up in the hands and held to the ears of lus 
masters. It is all that ho can dp to defend liimsGlf with 
Ills hanger against tlio rats and ;micp. The court ladies 
ainuso themselves with fight wasps and frogs : 

the monkey runs off with Imu M the chimney top : the 
dwarf drops him into the cream jug and leaves him to 
swim for his life. Now, was Gullivoi a tall or a short 
mail ? Why, in his own house at Rothcrliithe he was 
thought a man of the ordinary stature. Tako him to 
Lilliput ; and ho is Quinbus Flcstriii, the Man Mountain. 
Take liim to. Brobdiugnag, and he is Grildrig, the little 
Manikin. It is the same in science, 'llic pygmies of 
ono society would have passed fur giants in another. 

It miglit be amusing to institute a comparison between 
one of the profoundly learned men of tho tliirtecnth cen- 
tury and one of the superficial students who will froquent 
onr library.' Toko tho great philosopher of tho timo of 
Henry the Tliird of England, or Alexander the Third of 
Scotland, tho man ronownod all over tho island, and even 
as far as Italy and Spain, as the first of astronoificrs and 
chemists. AVliat is his astronomy? He is a firm believer 
in tho Ptolemaic system. Ho never hoard of the law of 
gravitation. Toll him that tho succession of day and 
iiiglit is caused by the turning of the earth on its axis. 
Tml him that, in consequence of this motion, tho polar 
diameter of the earth is shorter than tho equatoriu di- 
ameter. Tell him that the succession of summer and 
winter is caused by the revolution of die earth round 
the sun. If ho does not set you down for an idiot, ho 
lays an information a^inst you boforo the Bishop, and 
has you burned for a heretic. To do him justice, how^ 
over, if he is ill informed on those points, there are other 
points on which Newton and Laplace wero mere children 
when compared wiUi him. Ue can cast your nativity. 
He knows what will happen when Saturn is in tho House 
of Life, ana what will happen when Mars is in conjunc- 
tion with tho Dr^n’s Tan. He can road in the stars whe- 
ther an expedition will bo successful, whether tho next 
harvest will be filentiful, wluch of your children will bo 
fortunate iu marriage, and which will bo lost at sea. 
Happy the State, liappy tho family, which is guid^ by tho 
counsels of si^profound a man ! And what W mischief, 
public and private, can wo expect from tho temerity and 
conceit of sciolists who know no more about the heavenly 
bodies than what they have learned from Sir John Hot- , 
s^cl's beautiful little volume? But, to speak seriously, 
is not a little truth bettor than a great deal of falsehood? 
Is not tho man who, in tho evenings of a fortnight, has 
acquired a correct notion of the solar system, a more 
profound astronomer than a man who has passed thirty 


years in reading lectures about wuUgfmbiki and in 
drawing schemes of horoscopes ?a ' - 

: As this speech is not vejwi^ll knowm, per- 
liops we slmll be pardoned Kw^rcproducing tho 

4ndJ|fcj i a m . lr e ngh t bo e h point from whieh 

L staftptK lh ha ve' b eg n r equiM it ed t g, invito y o u t i> fil l y o nr 
uf RrJtnyi ; to that literature, 
UuTbrj^lEl, die purest, the most durable of all the glo- 
ries ofOTT country ; to that literature, so rich in precious 
tuitli and (uceioiLs fiction ; to that litcraturo whicli leasts 
if the prin^ of all piMJts and of the prince of all philoso- 
Iphers ; to that literature which has oxerdsod an influence 
wider than that of our coinuicrco, and mightier than that 
df'Our anus ; to that literature which lias taught Franco 
the principles of liberty and lias fiirnished Qcrniaaiy with 
inoffels of art ; to that literature wliich furnps a tic closer 
than tlio tio of consanguinity hetweou us and the common- 
wealths of the valley of tlio Mississippi ; to that litera- 
ture before the light of which impious and cruel supersti- 
tions arc fast taking flight on the hanks of the Ganges ; 
to that literature wliich will, in future ages, instruct and 
delight the unborn inilliniis who will have turned the 
Aiuitralasian and Caffrarian deserts into cities and gar- 
dens. To the literature of Britain, then ! And, vrherever 
British litcraturo spre.*iils, inav it he attended hy British 
virtue and by British rreedom ! ‘ i 

In quite aiiolber style is the speccli delivered 
on the fjiicistion of ihe exclusion of judjres from 
the House of Coniiuons. In our opinion it is, 
^Ithoui'h the least jiinbitioiis, tlie very Jjpst of all 
^le Macaulay sju'cclics; close in argument, 
copious in precedent and , example, busifioss- 
Dke, and not very oifitorical. Its effect was to 
dxplode at once, and we hope for ever, a very 
pernicious piece of Jiunibug. 

Wc must not follow Mr. Macaulay into 
politics; but there is among his speeches one 
dealing with topics that will very soon como 
again before Parliament. Wc hope Mr. Macau- 
lay may be sufficiently restored to health, and 
sufficiently awakened to contemporary interests, 
to be there in person. If not, then this is what 
he would say. 

INTIMIDATION AMD CORRUPTION. 

Thinking, therefore, that the practice of intimidation 
has all the evils which are to he found in corruption, 
and that it has other evils which are not to be found in 
corruption, I was naturally led to consider whether it 
was possible to prevent it by any process similar to that 
by which corruption is restrained. Corruption, you 
all know, is the subject of penal laws. If it is brought 
homo to the parties, they are liable to sovero punish- 
ment. Although it is not often that it can bo bihught 
homo, yet there arc instances. I remember several 
men of largo property confined in Newgate for corrup- 
tion. Penalties have been awarded against offenders 
t^the amount of fivo hundred pounds. Many Members 
^ Parliament have been unseated on account of the 
i|udpracticeB of their agents. But you cannot, 1 am 
afraid, repress intimidation by penal laws. Such laws 
would infringe the most sacred rights of property. How 
can 1 require a man to deal with tradesmen who have 
vsoted against him P or to renew the leases of tenants 
who have voted against him? \7hat is that the Jew 
says in the play P 

*'1*11 not answer that, ** 

But say it is my humour.'* 
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Or, as a CIirisLian of our own time lias expressed 
himself, “ I have a right to do wliat I will with my 
own.” There is a mat deal of weight in tho reason- 
ing of Shylock aniFttc Duke of Newcastle. There 
would be an end of the right of property if you were to 
interdict a landlord from ejecting a tenant, if you were 
to force a gentleman to employ a particular butcher, 
and to take as much beef this year as last year. ^ The 
principle of the right of property is, that a mm is not 
only to be allowed to dispose of his wealth jkonally 
and usefully, but to be allowed to indulge his^kssions 
and caprices, to employ whatever tradesmen and la- 
bourers he chooses, and to let, or refuse to let, his land 
according to his own pleasure, without giviifg any rea- 
son, or asking anybody's leave. I remember that, on 
one of the first evenings on which 1 sate in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Poulctt Thompson proposed a cen- 
sure on the Duke of Newcastle for his Grace’s conduct 
towards the electors of Newark. Sir Itobert Peel op- 
posed the motion, not only with considerable ability, 
but with really unanswerable reasons, lie asked if it 
was meant that a tenant who voted against his landlord 
was to keep his lease for ever. If so, tenants would 
vote against a landlord to secure themselves. I thought, 
and think, this argument unanswerable ; but then it is 
unanswerable in favour of the ballot; for, if it he im- 
possible to deal with intimidation by punishment, you 
are bound to consider whether there be any means of 
prevention ; and the only mode of preveutiun that has 
.^ever been suggested is tho ballot. That the ballot has 
disadvantages to be set off against its advantages 1 ad- 
mit ; but it appears to me that wc have only a choice 


of evils, and that the evils, for which the ballot is a 
specific remedy, ard greater than any which the ballot 
is likely to produce. Observe with what , exquisite ac- 
curacy tho ballot draws the line of distinction between 
the power which we ought te give to the proprietor, and 
the power which we ought not to give him. It leaves 
the proprietor the absolute power to do what he will 
with his own. Nobody calls upon him to s^ why ho 
ejected his tenant, or took away his custom from that 
. tradesman. It leaves him at liberty to follow his own 
tastes, to follow his strangest whims. The only thing 
which it puts beyond his power is the vote of the 
tenant, the vote of the tradesman, which it is our duty 
to protect. 

Whether Mr. Macaulay, or any other repre- 
sentative of a large constituency, I'cally cares 
about the ballot, is very doubtful. The large 
tefwns only theoretically want the ballot; the 
smaller only practically want it. Like the J cw 
Bill, nnd some other matters, it is an admitted 
but unfolt article of the liberal creed. 

Whenever Mr. Macaulay takes up a subject 
he studies it thoroughly, and chooses out the 
very best arguments whereof it is susceptible. 
His is not merely a mouth eloquence like 
Erskine’s, or sentiment eloquence like Burke’s : 
it is the best reasoning upon the given subject, 
best illustrated. 
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8elevliomy Orave^tid Qay^from W^t^thuis pubUnhod ninl unpuhluhed. By Thomas dk 
. Qcjincey. Autobu^aphic Sketches, fiy Thomas dk Qitincey, * Ediiibiirgli ; Hogg. 
1853 . '' ^ 

Selections^ Grave and Od^t^rom Writings published and unpublished. By Thomas db 
Quincey. Autobiographic^ketches. By Thomas db Quincey, * Edinburgh : 
Hogg. 1854. 
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ijTiiE widest fame has sometimes attended the 
Ismallest books. «Thc Vicar of Wakeiield,*’ 
r^Rassclas,” “The Shipwreck,” “The Senti- 
mental Journey,” are the title-deeds whereby 
Goldsmith, Johnson, Falconer, and Sterne hold 
immortal possession of the sympathies of un- 
lettered mankind. They have been read by 
tens of millions— in the palace and in the 
cottage, in the scholar’s study, the dame's 
boudoir, behind the counter when custom 
lagged, in the St. Giles’s lodging-house, and 
in the sempstress’ gaiTet. If our wise states- 
men of various parties, and our learned and 
])ious*'diviucs of hostile sects, would, instead of 
keeping the people ignorant until they have 
settled what they sli^mld be taught, agree to 
teach every little bo^jlnd girl to read these 
books and copy thei^^nd add up their pages, 
and comprehend the allusions to history and 
geography contained in them, a great boon 
would be obtained for the human race. The 
Contest might stilbgo on as to what they shall 
next bo taught. Ifo liarm would be done, for 
“ The Vicar of Wakefield ” is sure to bo read, 
ns soon as the alphabet is mastered ; and there 
cun he no harm in manuring a mind with liom st 
sentiments and sound morals, with whatever 
creed it may aflorwaids be sown. 

Mr. De Quincey is the only living author 
who has a chance of a place among these small 
penates. “The Confessions of an Opium Eater” 
arc not quite so much read as the Vicar, or as 
the “ Prince of Abyssinia,” but they may, we 
think, compete for popularity wdth Bacon’s 
“Essays” and “The Shipwreck.” We may 
say, in the language of diurnal and hebdomadal 
ci'iticisra — no book-stall is. complete without 
them. We would ..wager a small sum that 
there are at least half a million of people in the 
two-fslands, who remember that story of the 
Malay, who divided the lump of opigni into 
three portions, and then swallowe^^fijjl^nd 
who was never heard of 

This is a great deal to have (Mfll^^yond 
this, our English Opium Eater ]n?aone vWy 
little. He has gathci'cd to himself, it is true, 
a host of admirers, who believe in him, almost 
‘ as he believed in the idols of his youth; who sit at 
his feet, and hear him talk of Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Southey, and Lady Carbery ; and who 
hang upon his lips while he describes the scenes 
of his ownchildhood as they rise before him now, 


magnified, coloured, and distorted by the magic 
haze of his long opium trance. 

Dc Quincey, as he appears in his writings, 
is an amiable egotist, who, aiming constantly 
at being original, succeeds in being quaint ; who 
stumbles upon a paradox, artd cries out as one 
who has found a new truth ; who believes so 
thoroughly in the iiu 4 )ortance of every thing 
that has ever ]ini)pencd to himself, that he is 
sure that every one whom he has known and 
admired must 1)0 a very demi-god.'^ The man’s 
simple, honest, unhostile soli-cstcem has gained 
him disciples. These arc fortified in their faith 
by the univei'sal reputation of his one little 
book, and their trustful minds easily absorb 
his little paradoxes, and roHect every shade and 
lint of his dreamy reminiscences. 

We >voiihl not for the world disturb the 
hap|)y concord that exists between such a harm- 
less sage and so contented followers. But even 
as Socrates, ut the end of the banquet, left his< 
private and fiimiliar friends, with minds a little 
clouded by fumes and logic, and walked forth 
to teach; so the Opium Eutor leaves his littlo 
circle, and advances into the world. Let us 
give him wxdcomc: for if>ve are not ready to 
cry out, “ There is but one Do Quincey, and 
lo! this is his Koran,” we know' that he is a 
thoughtful, earnest student, and w’c Ixdieve that 
lie is skilled to pour ToJlh smooth llow'ing rivu- 
lets of poetic thought and feeling. His diction 
will be elegant, bis Avit will mildly sparkle, and 
his humour will shine w'itli a scholarlike po- 
lish. If he be not. a giant ora prophet, h(j w'ill 
be a tal|fl|^n of gentle aspect, and of Avell man- 
nered ao^ss. 

He has made use of the industry of his Ame- 
rican admirers, who have collected liis vai^^h^ 
fugitive pieces. Ife has taken lii,s“#MWJp 
upon the Irish llebcllion,” .and bis “ Recol- 
lections of, and Criticisms upon, Coleridge^ 
Wordsworth, and Southey,” rewritten, ampli- 
fied, and condensed, and has woven them into a 
sort of irregular auj^iography. He has, more- * 
over, printed tlietn in a quaint, odd way, as we 


* Hero is one of bis original discoveries : — “ Everyman 
that over existed lias probably bis own peculi«*ir tiilcnt 
(if only it were detected), in which be would be found to 
excel the rest of bis race” (p. 37). If this is probable^ 
Mr. I)c Quincey should prove it. lii fact, it is not only 
altogether improbable, but exceedingly unlikely. 
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j shall have occasion to remark^ and as their 
! titles at the head of this article shew. 

! We must, however, at the outset, disclaim 
giving more than a few desultory okseryations 
on these volumes. There is a class of books 
which Charles Lamb terms and 

it is among this unattached corps that we should 
assign these a place. They arc entitled '^Selec- 
' tions, Grave and Gay,” and form something as 
a whole, which is in part an autobiography, 
part common-place book ; in fact, as the author 
himself acknowledges, a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of various papers written by him, at dif- 
ferent periods, large sections having been in- 
1 tercalated in the present edition, and other 
[ changes made, whicli, even to the old parts, by 
! giving very great expansion, give sometimes a 
\ character of absolute novelty.” 
i The first difficulty that the reader will have 
I to encounter (should he be one of that old- 
fashioned class who begin a book at its begin- 
ning), is that of finding out where the beginning 
is. In the absence of any recognised sign of 
priority on binding or title-page, we at first 
came to the conclusion that the volumes were 
in the nature of twins, and that their literary 
midwife had neglected to mark the order of 
their appearance in the world. The infor- 
mation, however, denied by the printer, is 
supplied by the author ; who, by com- 
mencing one volume with the history of his 
childhood, gives the reader a clue to the 
starting-point. The narrative, as far as it relates 
to this portion of his life, is unduly prolix 5 and 
though, according to AVordsworth, the child 
^ fauicr to the man,” we suspect that, in tho 

I n'esent instance, the irn])rcssions of after life 
lavc been transposed to that period, in order 
to clotlie it with a somewhat undue importance 
in the reader’s estimation. The first great 
event of the author’s life, and one which seems 
to have made a lasting impression on a nature 
so visionary and sensitive, is the death of a 
favourite sister. He thus recordl tlit*efiect 
produced on himself, at the time a child of six 
years old, standing alone by the death-bed — 

clipckcil for a iiioinciit ; awo, not foar. Ml upon 
ineTanu nrhilst 1 istooil* a soluinn wind 1)('p;an to lilow, 
the saddest that car ever heard, it was a wind that 
might havd swept tho holds uf mortality for a thuiisand 
centuries. Many times since, -wlien the sun is about the 
hottest, 1 have remarked the same wind arising, and 
uttering the same hollow ktoninunian, but saintly swell; 
|b*iB in this world the one great audible s} nibel of eter- 
nity. And three times in my life have I liajiiiened to 
hear the same sound, in the same circiimstaiiocs — uainely, 
when btuudiiig between an open window and a dead body 
on a summer's day. Instantly, when my ear caught this 
vast iEoliau intonation, wlicii my eye filled with tho 
golden fulness of life, tlio pomps of the heavens above, 
or the glory of tho flowers below, and turning wlien it 
settled upon the frost whicli overspread my sister's face, 
instantly a trance fell upon me. A vault seemed to open 
in the zenith of the far blue sky, a shaft which ran up 


for ever ; 1 in spirit rose as if on billows, that also ran 
up the shaft for over ; and the billows seemed to pursue 
tlie throne of God ; but that nlso fan before us, and fled 
away continually. Iho flight and the pursuit seemed to 
go on for over and ever. Frost gathering frost, soino 
Sarsar wind of death seemed to repd me ; somo mighty 
relation between God and death dimly struggled to evolve 
itself from the dreadful antagonism between tliem; 
shadowy meanings oven yet continue to exercise and tor- 
meut in dreams, tho deciphering oracle within me. I 
slept, for liow long I cannot say : slowly I recovered my 
self-possession ; and when I awoke I found myself stand- 
ing close to my sister's bed. 

Now, to a temperament like this at six, opium 
itself could scarcely add any thing in visionary 
power at sixty. We suspect, however, that in 
the present instance, as in somo others, that 
potent spell has exerted a retrospective influence 
on the writer’s imagination, and that the im- 
pressions of early years are recorded as viewed 
through its glamour-likc medium. The real 
charm of so much of this narrative as relates 
to tho author’s childhood (and that may bo 
estimated at one half of it) consists in a certain 
quaintness of style, sometimes pathetic, some- 
times humorous ; but which acts as the fly- 
wheel to the steam-engine, and prevents the 
reader from coming to ^standstill, even when 
tlie writer’s force is at fre weakest. Of this 
we find it difficult to select a sample from its 
very abundance ; it is, in fact, sown broadcast 
ov,er the entire woi‘k. We may, however, 
fairly refer to the account given by the author 
of his eldest brother commencing, as an illus- 
tration of a species of humour, which at times 
iximinds us of the inimitable Christian An- 
dersen. 

lliis oldest brother of mine wa.> in all respects a re- 
markablo boy Haughty bo was, aspiring, jinincasiirably 
active ; fertUo in resuiiroc*s as Uobiiisoii C^iisoo ; but also 
full of quarrel as it is pussiblo to imagine ; and, in default 
of .any other opponent, he would have fastened a ([uarrol 
upon his own shadow for presuming to run before him 
when going westwards in tho morning, whereas, in all 
io.*isoii, a sliadow, like a dutiful child, ought to keep 
deferentially in tho rear of that in.ajestic substaiieo which 
is the author of its existence. Hooks he detested, ouo 
and all, excepting only such as ho happened to writo 
}iiinself.«i»And these were not a fow. On all subjects 
known to man, from th^Tliirty-uine Articles of our En- 
glish Otmich down to pyi^ccliuics, legordcmaiii, magic, 
Initli hltiek and w'hitc, thauiiiatiirJfy,«aiLd nccroiiiancy, ha 
favourcil the world (which world was the hiXrscr> where I 
lived nmongst my sisters) with his select opinions. ^0n 
tliis last subject especially — of necromancy — ho was very 
gro.'it; > dtnes s his profound work, though but a fragment, 
mid. unl|g|uatoly, long since departed to the bosom of 
CimlcrellaSpnAed, ilow to raise a Ghost ; and when 
you *ve gut iRyDdoWn, how to keep him down.'* To wdiicli 
work ho assured us, that sumo hiost letirned and ciior- 
inoiis mail, whoso niiiuc was a foot and a half long, had 
promised hiui an appendix ; W’iiicli appendix treated of 
the Hod Sea and Solomon's sigiiot-ring ; with forms of 
miuiwm for ghosts that might he refractory ; and pro- 
bably a riot act for any imeute amongst ghosts inclined 
to raise barricades ; sinco he often thriUed our young 
hearts by supposing tbo case (not at all unlikely, he 
nflirnicd) that a federation, a solemn league and con- 
spiracy, might take place amongst tho infinite geucra- 
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lions of ghosts against the single generation of men at 
any one time composing the garrison of earth. The 
Roman phrase for expressing that aKnon had di^, viz. 

Ahiit ad jpAurea** (Uii has gone over to the majority), 
my brother explained to us; and we easily compre- 
hended that any one generation of the liying human 
race, even if combined, and acting in concert, must be in 
a frightful minority, by comparison with all the ineal- 
rulablo generations that had trod this earth before us. 
The Parliament of living men, Lords and Commons 
united, what a miserable array against the Upper and 
Lower House composing the Parliament of ghosts ! 
Perhaps the Pro* Adamites would constitute one wing in 
sudi a ghostly army. My brother, dying in his sixtccntli 
year, was far enough from seeing or foreseeing Waterloo ; 
else ho might have illustrated this dreadful duel of the 
living human race with its ghostly predecessors, by the 
awful apparition which at thrdo o’clock in the afternoon, 
on the 18th of Juno 181 A, the mighty contest at Wa- 
terloo must havo assumed to the eyes that watched over 
the trembling interests of man. The English army, 
about that time in the great agony of its strife, was 
thrown into squares ; and under that arrangement, wliich 
condensed and cootraclcd its apparent numbers within a 
few black gconiet'Tl<^al diagrams^ how frightfully narrow- 
how spectral did its slender quadrangles appear at a 
distance, to any philosophic spectators that knew the 
amount pf human interests confided to that army, and 
the hopes for Christendom that oven then were trembling 
ill the balance! Such a disproportion, it seoms, might 
exist, in the case of a ghostly war, between the harvest of 
possible results and the slender band of reapers that were 
to gather it. And there was even a worse peril than any 
analogous one that has iBeen proved to exist at Waterloo. 
A British surgeon, indeed, in a work of two octavo 
volumes, has ondcavoured to shew that a conspiracy was 
traced at Waterloo, between two or three foreign regi- 
I meiits, fur kindling a panic in the heat of the battle, by 
! flight, and by a sustained blowing up of tumbrils, under 
the miserable purpose of sliaking tho British steadiness. 
But the evidences are not clear; whereas my brother 
insisted that the presence of sham men, distributed 
extensively amongst the human race, and meditating trea- 
son against us sul, had been demonstrated to the satis- 
faction of all true philosophers. Who wore these sham 
and make-believe men ? They were, in fact, people that 
^ liad lieeu dead for centuries, but that, for reasons host 
known to themselves, had returned to this upper earth, 

: walked about amongst us, and were undistiiiguishablc, 
except by tho most Tcariiod of necromancers, from au- 
thentie men of flesh and blood. 1 mention tliis for the 
sake of illustrating tho fact, of which the reader will 
find a singular instance in the foot-note attached, that 
the same erases are everlastingly revolving upon mcn.^ 

* Five years ago, during the carnival of universal 

aimrchy equally amongst doers and thinkers, a closely- 
minted pamphlet was published with this title, ^‘A New 
Jlevclatiou, or the Communion of the lucaruato Head 
with the Unconscious Living. Important f^act, without 
trifling Fiction, by Him.” I liavo not the pleasure of 
knowing Hiu; but certainly I must concede to Uix, 
that he writes like a man of extreme sobriety, upon his 
extravagant themo. Ho is angry with Swedenborg, as 
might he expected, for his chimeras; some of which, how- 
ever, of late years, have signally altered their aspect ; but 
as to Him, there is no chance that he should bo occupied 
with chimeras, because (p. 6.) “ he has met with some who 
havo acknowledged tho fact of their having como from tho 
dead **— Addee eonfitentm reum. Few, however, are endowed 
with BO much candour ; and, in particular, for the liouour 
of literature, it grieves me to find, hyp. 10, tliat the 
largest number of these sliams, and perhaps the most 
uncandid, are to be. looked for amongst ** publishers 
and printers,” of whom, it seems, ** the great majority " 
are mere forgeries ; a very few spe^ frankly about the 


Tills hypothesis, however, like a thousand others, 
when it happened that they enga^d no durable sympathy 
from his nursery audience, he did not pursue. For some 
time he tunied his thoughts to philosophy, and read 
lectures to us every night upon some branch or other of 
physics. This undertakiug 'arose upon some one of us 
envying or admiring flics for their power of walking 
upon the ceiling. “Pooh!" he said, “they are im- 
postors ; they pretend to do it, but they can't do it as 
it ought to bo done. Ah! you see me standing upright 
on the ceiling, with my head downwards, for bmf an 
hour together, and meditating profoundly." My sister 
Mary remarked, that we shouUl all bo very glad to sec 
him in that position. “ If that ’s the case,” ho replied, 
“ it ’s very well that all is ready, except as to a strap or 
two." Being an excellent .skater, ho had first imagined 
that, if ho held up until ho had started, be might then, 
by taking a bold sweep nheail, keep himself in position 
through tho continued iinpctiis of skating. But this he 
found not to answer; because, as he obserxpd, “tho 
friction was too retarding from tho plaster of Paris, hut 
tho case would bo very diflerent if tlio ceiling were cuatod 
with ice.” As it was ho changed liis plan. The 
true secret, he now discovered, was this : ho would con- 
sider himself in the light of a humming-top : ho would 
make an apparatus (and ho made it) for having himself 
launched, like a top, upon tho ceiling, and regularly 
spun. Then the vertiginous motion of the human tup 
would overpower the force of gravitation. He should, of 
course, spin upon his own axis, and sleep upon his own 
axis — perhai>s he might even dream upon it; and he 
laughed at “ those scoundrels, the flies,” that never im- 
proved in their pretended art, nor made any thing of it.” 

It is in the latter portion of the work that we 
have recollections of Coleridge, Southey, and 
Wordsworth; and personal recollections of 
distinguished men must always be of more or 
less interest to the reader. We find an apology 
for certain plagiarisms of Coleridge — if apology 
that can be called which consists in indicating 
some which had hitherto escaped notice — somc- 
wliat on the Indian principle of setting fire to 
the grass, in order to prevent the confiagration 
extending. The cause of these plagiarisms is 
obvious enough, and is common to both our 
author and Coleridge; but producing a dif- 
ferent result in the two eases ; in the former, a 
degree of confusion with respect to the chro- 
nology of his own ideas ; in tho latter, an equal 
degree of confusion as to the true ownership of 
the ideas of his neighbour — an inability to re- 
cognise that subtle distinction between meutn 
and tuuw, which has perplexed so many. This, 
if not a good defence to a cliargo of larceny, is 
at least a sufiicient explanation of the physio- 
logical state in whieii the offence was com- 
mitted. We fear that we may light our 4amp 
in search of an honest man, and only waste our 
oil, for we can scarcely hold Mr. Do Quincey 
himself altogether free from the same charge. 

lie propounds, as an undoubted piece of no- 
velty, at p. 60, vol. * *, and as a fact which 

matter, and say they don’t care who knows it, which, to 
my thinkiiif?, is impudence ; but by far the larger section 
doggedly deny it, and call a policeman, if you persist in 
charging thorn with being shams. Some diflTereuces there 
are between iny brother and Um, but in the great out- 
hno of their views they Goincide. 
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lias hitherto been unnoticed, that moral in- 
struction liad no existence in the plan or in- 
tention of the religious services of the Greeks 
and Homans.” Now, if our readers will take 
the trouble to refer to ** Southey’s Book of the 
Chiirrdi,” octavo edition, p. 11, they will find 
tills observation : — Religion had no con- 
nexion with morality among the Greek and 
Roman heathens, and this was the main cause 
of their degeneracy and corruption.” 

Southey, with an honesty much to be com- 
mended, states in a foot note, “ I owe this re- 
mark to Stillingflcte, by whom it is coupled 
with this weighty caution, ‘ Let us have a earn 
of as dangerous a separation between Faith and 
W orks.’ ” * 

This ‘^discovery,” even if it were original, 
was bettor adapted to sustain the admiration of 
Lady Carbery for her young proterjej tlian to 
satisfy a scliolar. If it be merely meant that 
the myfhoUifiy of the Greeks has no reference 
to morality, there can never be, and there never 
Avas, any doubt or any forgetfulness of the fact. 
The mythology of the Greeks Avas a mere alle- 
gory, av herein different deities represent scpanito, 
and often convicting agencies. ]^ut the reli^ 
tjnm of Hellenic paganism has been recognised 
by all scholars as a thing quite distinct from its 
mythology. So much so, that one of the 
strongest arguments against the Homeric unity 
Avas (as may be read in the pages of Grote and 
Muir) that <Mn the Iliad there is more 
mythology, in the Odyssey more religion.” 
Whenever the gods are alluded to generally, 
and not individually, they are always vouched 
as the benefactors of mankind, the punishers of 
vice, and the iwardcrs of such qualities os 
licroic times deemed to be the chief virtues. 
J upiter himself, in tlie Iliad, defends his 
‘‘ order ” against the asperaions of the mytho- 
logists— 

*12 iroiroi, oTop itj vv Ocov^ 0poTo). airiowPTat. 
tj/uiccjp fyap qia(ri kuk cfifiepai* oi oi? Kai aifToi 
^(l)ri(riv aTaarOa\iy(riv virtp jnopov c^ovirtp. 

How necessary a condition purity of spirit 
(almost in its Christian sense) Avas regarded 
by the ancient for a future state of Impplnt^s, Ave 
may infer from the Avell-known lines from the 
Sixth .dSneid, Avhich we subjoin. 

Quin et, supremo qiium lumine vita reliquit, 

Non tamen omne malum niiscris, nec funditus omnes 
Corporcoe exceduut pcstes : penitiisque nccesse est 
Malta diuconcreta modis inolescere miris. 

Ergo excrccutur poenis, A'cterumquc malorum 
Supplicia expeodunt. Alitc panduntur ioanes, 
Suspensss, ad ventos : aliis sub gurgito vasto 
liifectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni. 

Qiiisque suos, patimur, Manes : exinde per amplum 
Mittiinur Elysium, ct panel locta arvatenemus; 
j^^oiiec longa dies, pcrfccto tcinporiaorbc, 

Concrctam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
A^tberium sensum, atque aura! simplices ignem. 


We submit to the reader that Virgil had as 
correct an idea, of, if not as great a faith in, 
purgatory, as Cardinal Wiseman or any other 
orthodox Jlonianist of the prasent day. ^ 

We cannot here stay to* labour this point, 
but every line in the classics, from the story 
of the denied deposit in Herodotus to the well- 
known 

Discitc justltiam inoiiiti ct non tcmncrc divos, 

— the eternal rewards and punishments, the 
setfos dhcrcta pwru7Hf^ and the punishments 
of the pngnn hell — sufficiently attest the fact 
that the pagan religion had its morality, such 
as it was, as Avell as its mythology. 

As to the other great discovery made to Lady 
Carbery — namely, that /iGrarofcre does not mean 
“ repent,” but means Contnnplate moral truth 
as 7'adiatuuj^from a new centre : app7'ehcnd it 
binder i ransfiffured relations ” — the Avhole com- 
mentary is a simple platitude. 

Any schoolboy knows that f^ravoia is not 
strictly rendered by the Avord repentance 
but that, from its very derivation, it implies a 
change of mind, the change being the cause, 
and repentance the effect consequent upon it. 
He might ns Avell assure us that the Avord 
Catholic ” docs not of lu'ccssity imply Papistry. 
One of th(j characteristics of these volnines 
is a special fondness for digressions and dis- 
sertations, which form little etds^desne in the 
main thoroughfare of his narrative. These vary 
much in slu]])e and inagnitudi}, fiDm an occa- 
sional piece of genuine criticism, doAvn to a 
discussion AA^orthy only of being eiitrusfed to 
the dust-bin or to that niarine-storcshop of 
literature, “ Notes and Queries.” We would, 
by the Avay, suggest that the doubts of the 
author touching Pindar’s expression, irop^vpcov 
may be partly resolved by ralcrring 
to the Gallic synonym eoulcnr de rose^ a light 
ill AvJiich lovers have been proverbially apt to 
view tilings in general, from Pindar’s time to 
our own. We think, also, that we may offer a 
clue to the derivation of the word “ veterinary ” 
Avhifli has equally perplexed him. It is, we 
believe, a woixl of not strictly classic origin, 
but us(»d by AATitera of later date, “ veterina 

3 nasi veheterina a veho,” cori'esponding with 
1 C " jumenta,” beasts of burden, of Livy. The 
derivation is, in fact, identical with that given 
by Lord Coke for ‘Willa,” which is, as he 
says, quasi vchilla quod in cam convehuntur 
fmctiis.” 

While on this subject, we may perhaps say 
that the avtjptdpop ^eXaerpa of the Prometheus, 
Avhich the author translates ^^multitudinous 
laughter ” ( vol * * ii. 220) is, Ave think, far 
more happily, though it may bo unwittingly, 
i-cndercd by Drydcn in his ** Annus Mirabilb j” 
And smiling eddies dimpled on the main. 
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for the ^€\a<r/jLa refere as much to the fonn 
as the sound of the waves^ md the curve of 
their npple is beautifully rendered in ** smile ” 
and “dimple.” 

We have alnnuly alluded to Mr. De Quin- 
cey’s intense power of hero worship. We 
recommend those who arc disposed to under- 
rate poetry in general, and Wordsworth in 
particular, to learn respect by the followiiisr 
sample;— , 

“ I was not deficient in reasonable self-coii- 
“ fidence towards the world generally. But 
“ the very image of Wordsworth, as I prefi- 
‘^gured it to iny planet-struck eye, crushed 
“ my faculties as before Elijah or St. Paul.” 
(Vol. p.230.) 

We Iiave read elsewhere of St. Paurs bc- 
Jiaviour oft being taken for a god, and we 
trust that W ords worth would as strongly have 
repudiated being taken for the saint, though 
we fancy his ca])!icity for notes of admiration 
was tolerably lai*go, (ivon for a poet. 

We aixj rambling on like him of whom we 
write : we wish we could think as pleasantly to 
th(? readc’i*. As, however, w'c have given a 
sp(*cinicn of his auto-biographical style, and in- 
stances of his critical style, we ought to afford 
an idea of his more liumorous vein. The fol- 
lowing is a most olaborahdy-told anecdote : — 

IStVEOMPTir OF SIIERIDAX. 

Viscount Bclgravo, eldest son of Lord Orosvenor, then 
an Karl, but at some period long subsequent to this 
raised to the Marquisate of Westniinstor, liad been intro- 
diicod to tiio House of Coniinens ; he had delivered his 
iriaideii 'speech with some cifcct ; and had been heard 
favourably on various other occasions ; on one of which it 
was, that, to the extreme surprise of the House, he termi- 
iiatfHl his speech with a passage from Domostlicncs — not 
])resenicd in English, but in sounding Attic Greek. 
Latin is a privileged dialect in Parliament. But Greek ! 
It would not have been at all more startling to the usages 
of the House had his Ijordsliip quoted Persic or Tclinga. 
Still, though felt as something verging on Uio ridiculous, 
tiierewas an indulgent feeling to a young man fresh from 
Academic honours, which would nut have protected a 
inaturer man of the world. Every body bit his lips, and, 
as yet, did not laugh. But the final issue stood on the 
(Hlge of a razor ; a gas, an inflaininablo atmosphere, was 
trembling sympathetically through the whole cxcitcMl 
audience. All depended on a match being applied to this 
gas whilst yet in the very act of escaping. Deepest 
silence still prevailed ; and had any common-place mem- 
ber risen to address the house in an ordinary business 
key, all would have blown over. Uuliappily for Lord 
Belgrave, in that critical moment up rose the one solitary 
man, to wit, Sheridan, whoso look, whose voice, whose 
traditional character formed a prologue to what was 
coming. Hereffct the reader understand, that throughout 
tho Iliad all speeches or coTnmands, questions or answers, 
arc introduced by Homer under some peculiar formula. 
For instance, replies arc usually iutroduced thus — 

But him auswering thus addressed tfio sovereign Aga- 
memnon, or, in sonorous Greek — 

** Ton d'apamcibomcnos proscph6 kreiou Agamemnon 
or again, according to the circumstances — 

But him sternly surveying saluted the swift-footed 

Achilles. , 

** Ton d’ara, upodra idon proseph6 podas okus AcIuHgb. 


This being promised, and that every one of tho audience, 
tliongh pretending to no Greek, yet from his school-boy 
remembrances as well acquainted with those formulas os 
with tho Scripture formula of ** Verily, verily, I say unto 
you,'* &c , Sheridan, without needing to break its force by 
explanations, solemnly opened thus — ** Ton d'apauieibo- 
mcnos prosepbe Sheridanios heros.” Simply to have 
commenced his answer in Greek would have suflicicutly 
met the comic expectation then thrilling the house ; but 
when it happen^ that this Greek, so snitablo to tho 
occasion, was also the one solo morsel of Greek that 
everybody in that assembly understood, tho eflcct, as 
may bo supposed, was overwhelming, and wrapt the 
whole House in what may be called a fiery explosion of 
laughter. 

But perhaps no better dcscnptioii of the ge- 
neral cfiarnctcr of these miscellaneous i)i*oduc- 
4ions could !)c offered than that given hy Mr. De 
Qiiincey himself in his preface to tne earlitn* 
volume, where he says — 

“ Geuemlly they pi'etcnd to little beyond that 
“ sort of amusement which attaches to any real 
“ story, thoughtfully and faithfully related, 
“ moving through a succession of scenes, suf- 
“ liciently vsu'ied, that arc not supposed lo rc- 
“ main too long upon the eye, and that connect 
“ themselves at every stage with intellectual 
objects. At times the narmtive nses into a 
“ far higher key.” 

In the earlier volume these ascensions may 
be observed in the abstraction of thought, when 
“ nathhig h on the stage hit a solUarg infant, 
“ and its soUtarg combat with grief, a mightg 
darhiess, and a sorrow without a voiced* 

In the second volume the descriptive psissagc 
of the death of the Greens upon the mountsiins, 
and the iiiglit of trembling suspense of their 
orphans at homo, may be quoted as another 
flight into tho regions of poetry and ])nthos. 
Perhaps the very simplicity of detail, the gar- 
rulity of circuiTistantial outline and filling up, 
may contribute in no slight degree to tin; eifeet 
of tills simple narrative. Nowncrc is language 
used as a means of excitement, no fiaslics of 
enthusiasm break the smooth flow of the logical 
and almost matter-of-fact train of ovidc'iices 
and seciuel of consequences. The homely pro- 
visioning of the little hut by the little Sarah, 
the assumption of maternal care and })ro- 
tection, with the discipline of the younger 
orphans, so true to nature in the lieart of girl- 
hood reared in poverty, arc admirably touelied 
in. Such a tale should be read in unbroken 
pi-olixity with all tlie adjuncts of its introduc- 
tion and windiiig-iip, to be estimated justly. 

Of the sketches of the lake poets that form 
the conclusion to the second volume, nithough 
full of interest, we have said, and shall say, 
very little, partly because they are familiar to 
many of our readers, but pnncipally because 
wc cannot undertake to deal with three such 
portly subjects in a single article. 

We recommend the book to those of our 
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i-cadere who love to I'oad leisurely, and to lay 
duw'n llieir hook and think, who are not too 
wi‘ukmind«;d to be trusted alone with a para- 
dox, hut who have a kindly sympathy with a 
poetic hut not over-viporous mind. We must 
.ndd a caution, however, that it is just the sort 
of hook whereby a rapid general Rwlcr would 
he intensely bored. 

And now we wish our Opium Eater good 


bye. We hope we part good friends. Perhaps 
he will take thip imprint, which we will beg 
our publisher to send him, instetul of the letter 
he thus invites from evciy I'eader— “Pi’O- 
** testing that your disapprobation is just where 
“ it was, but, nevertheless, that you are dis- 
“ poseil to shake hands with me— by way of 
“ pRof that you like me better than 1 deserve.” 
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SPORTING ADVENTURES OF THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY. 

ReininUcences of a Huntsman* By tlic Honoamble Giiantley F. Berkeley. London, 

1854. Longiiiuiis. 


Since the days of poor Apperlcy, that most 
welcome of nmhroij whom every one was glad 
to mount, and dine, and listen to, and read, this 
is perhaps the best adapted book to please a 
countiy gentleman that could possibly be in- 
dited. They know Granthjy Berkeley — we all 
know Grantley Berkeley. We know him in 
politics, by his punch in the liead^^ pamphlet, 
which he alludes to in the volume now before 
us ; in litemturo, by his Berkeley Castle 
wdiile, for his achievements in the fine arts, we 
cannot forget that several very effective cuts • 
his ai»peared in Fraser. 

Here, however, we have only to deal with 
him as ii sportsman ; for although lui takers oc- 
casion to discuss, in his “ Bemiiiiscences,’^ evci*y 
])ossible topic, from a defence of the (hicWo to a 
vindication of the “ tawny” live.ry of the B(*rkc- 
leys, we intend to see him only in his character 
of a huntsman. 

Would tluj reader know Avliat Tnanmu' of 
man fliis pattern sportsman is? We present his 
portfiiit, as drawn by himself : — 

PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 

My height, in my shoes, is six feet two ; without my 
shoes, in the mc&surcinciit of the Coldstream Guards, 
it was six feet one and a quarter. For sevcn-aiid- 
tweiity years 1 have never varied in weight more than 
eight or nine pounds ; my average weight being thir- 
teen stone : and, so to speak, even now, as ago advances, 
1 have not an ounce of superiluous flesh about me. Age 
docs advance, though : 1 sec it in tho “ crow’s-foot” on 
my face ; it i.s evident by flic snows that arc falling 
among my hair ; and, most of all, 1 feel it in not being 
able to quit the ground as 1 used to do, when desirous of 
jumping over an obstacle. 

The feminine reader wdll note, that the ^^liiiuts- 
maii” cannot quite bring liimscir t<|^ritc down 
his ago. We would not, for the w'orlu, call upon 
D<*hrolt to remedy the omission. The Honour- 
able Grantley Berkeley, tlioroforo, was born in 
flic year ; and the first things he remem- 

bers are, being taught to shoot blackbirds by 
bis father, and to box by his brotliers. TJie 
sporting taste developed itself rapidly j so we 
say, with the author, 

THE eOJiDSTREAMB. 

Two or three other amusing anecdotes of the Guards, 
and then hark forward 1 When wc were quartered at 
Chatham, it ebanced that I much wished to bo in the 
midst of the season for x>ltasurc in Loudon, and, in con- 
sequence, as my brother oiKccrs resolved among them- 
selves to remain and do their duty, they good-naturedly 
favoured my desire, took my guards, and enabled me to 
ride backwards and forwards to town on as good a hack 
as ever was ridden, called Tippetty-whitchet. This 1 
did after every parade, from which a very kind com- 
manding officer would not (for ever) excuse me. The 
late Colonel Sutton was in command, and as almost every 
officer kept a do^nc day, when half a dozen curs were 
harking at me, Sutton said, good humouredly, ** Why, 


Berkeley, you arc so little here, tho very regimental 
dogs don’t know you." Heaven knows there was not 
much society just then, if ever there is, in Chatham, so 
tho dining out of an oflicer of my regiment was very 
rare, and the one who did dine out often had some prac- 
tical or boyish joke {dayed on him. One day, the lot to 
dine out fell on a friend of mine, when the old choleric 
and bearded barrack goat was inducted into his bed- 
room, in company with all the cur dogs of the barrack 
yard, and the barrack-master’s cock and hens, which 
wore put to roost on the back of the tent bed. The 
lamp at the foot of the stairs, whereat he would have to 
^ight hi.s candle, was then carefully oxtiiiguislicd, and 
cvcn'body retired to their rooms. Late at night the 
entrance door opened, and my friend’s voiconras heard 
ax^ostrophising the defunct light, and the trimming of 
lamps by degenerate mess-waiters. Ere he had siiim- 
bleil many steps up the dark f^tairs, tlic goat, supposed 
to be in the barrack yard, came in for his share of male- 
diction, for wafting his perfume even to the officers* 
apartments. As the irate but unsuspecting step neared 
tlic bed-room door, a creeping iioisu of nails might be 
heard on its floor within, of dogs who were tired of a 
blind meleo in the dark with the choleric goat, and who 
knew that they were not where they ought to he, and 
that in all probability kicks were coming. ’Iho nails 
all congregated to the crack of the door, and when itwa.s 
opened every dog dashed over each other’s back to get 
out, some yelling with what they had. and others in ex- 
pectation of what they might get, and down stairs they 
all wont, an avalanche of canine fears. Having, as it is 
supxioscd, kicked till he found the landing-xdacc clear, 
an angry voice from the kieker, it was nrcsnracd, wos 
directed towards the doors of suspected delinquents ; 
and the words, “ if 1 knew,” and “ cowards,” were dis- 
tinguished by the side-.sx>lit listeners, who were well 
aware that the fun was not half over, ’i'lic door of the 
bedroom then closed with a bang, and the first note of 
a renewed strife was that uttered by the choleric goat, 
who was up on liis hind logs butting and baaing away 
like mad. The noise as of two combatants closing in a 
trial of strength was then heard, the bedroom door was 
.shortly rc-ox)cned, and the goat was hurled down stairs. 
” Not all done yet,” said the li.steucrs, and a long inter- 
val of quiet followed, broken only by an occasional step 
about the room, as of a man undressing. It seemed then 
that u tall form threw itself on the bed, and either with 
head or arms, or both, swept the cock and hens from 
their quiet roost just above the pillow. Cock, cock, cock, 
cock, cackle, cackle, cackle, was then the cry, and the 
screams of the feathered intniders, who were caught 
and flung out of the window, followed. 

The author takes the niauaf^^cmcjit of a suh- 
scrixitiou x^aek of sta(*-1ioiiii(ls^ and many and 
learned an: liis disf|uisitions upon liis lyaiiagc- 
luent of hounds and Iiorscs, and deer when 
taken. Aecustoined as we are to consider 
Grantley Jierkeley as the very imxicrsonatioii of 
tho foriiter hi rcj he seems to be a strong advocate 
for the suacitet* in nwdo^ especially as regards 
the brute creation. As to the genus homoy wc 
remark^ that a great many '^punches in the 
head ” occur in flic course of tho volume. We 
are not, however, going to extract our hunts- 
man’s doctrines. Those who seek to profit by 
them must study them in the book ; wc shall 
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only waii<l«‘i* iip and down in search of a little 
entertiiiiiincnt. 

There is no yri ajihic description of a good run 
fliroiiglioiit the hook— nothing like Simrod’H 
Qiiorn Hunt. There is, however, a great deal 
of this sort of reading. 

THE FIELD. 

Ill the stag-bunting days of which I am speaking, 
among the members of my hunt, the late Colonel Stou- 
den, of the Guards, was one of the foremost of the first 
flight of riders over a country. On “ Pilgrim,'* and on 
a compact chestnut horse of his, whose name 1 forget, 
nothing could beat him. In saving a deer, too, he never 
spared himself, and be would at any moment go into 
the water, when a deer had taken soil, and was in danger 
of being drowned by the hounds. 1 shall not in a hurry ^ 
forget his having gone into a pond up to his chin, when 
a little flnnicking man, who had out with him a pocket- 
flask of brandy, came up and tendered him " a sip." 
My gallant friend thanked him, and applying the small 
flask to his lips began to turn up the end of it, while the 
civil little man, who wanted at least a sip for himself, 
continued a series of saltations, as male opcra-danccrs 
may be seen to do when the sylph coyly holds aloft a 
flower, in a vain endeavour to recover a timely pos- 
session. I remember Colonel Staiiden, and a Mr. Smith, 
from ilaiiwell, then 1 think both on chestnut horses, 
going beuiiti fully together, iii one of the fastest things 
1 ever knew, over the Harrow Vale, and cutting every- 
body else down. Mr. Foytoii was also very good. The 
late Mr. William Locke ; Colonel Kingseote, as a heavy 
weight ; and, though last not least t the late Lord Al- 
vaniy, also among the heavy weights, would not be 
<l(Miicd. Mr. George Hawkins, on the most extraordinary 
mare to carry weight 1 ever saw, could always hold his 
own. Lord Cardigan was equal to any one. Colonel 
Greenwood, of the Life Guards, one of the finest horse- 
men I ever saw in ray life, would at any time go into 
any water, horse and all, when the deer was in danger, 
and from the midst of the plunging and furious pack 
put his whip round the deer's horns, and guide him to 
the shore. I have seen hounds, when horse and all have 
been swimiiiing, mount for an instant the withers as 
well as the croup of his horse, aud in their blind eager- 
ness, midst the noise and spray, catch at his horse’s 
mane in mistake for the deer ; yet in the midst of it 
all, the light and steady hand never checked the horse 
in his stroke, nor did 1 ever see the one or the other in 
danger. The awkwardest accident that ever befel him 
was when the stag and hounds were in the Paddington 
Canal. Colonel Greenwood was desirous of heading 
them, and, in riding under the bridge on the towing 
path, the liorse shied at the stag, and, in an endeavour 
to turn round, slipped his hinder legs from under him, 
and fell completely backwards into the water on bis 
rider. Both disappeared for au instant, and rose on 
different sides of the bridge, when in a few moments 
more they were together again, and saving the deer as 
if nothing had happened. I saw mine worthy host of 
an inn .at Twickenham, •* Mr. Tapps," ride up to the 
hounds in a flooded meadow, where they had got their 
deer, and, not observing thej brook whence the flood 
came, take a dive into it unintentionally, when the 
hounds absolutely seized his horse by the head, as he 
came to the surface, and in mistake very nearly drowned 
him. 

Sir Francis Burdett and Lord Palmerston were then 
of the hunt ; and again Lord Clanricarde, whom nothing 
could beat (though 1 remember a carious fall he got, 
over a low rail, in the park at Cranford, on his white 
horse), was constantly in the field. Lord Clanwilliam, 
Lord Kiniiaird, and the late Duke of St Alban’s, were 
regularly oqt with me together with Colonel Parker, of 


the Life Guards ; the late Colonel John Lyster ; the late 
. Mr. Charles Tollemachc ; the late Lord Kokeby ; the 
present Lord Boklby ; the late Mr. John Montague, 
Sir George Wombwell, and Mr. Hugh. Lindsay. Than 
the present Lord Kokeby, no man was better over a 
country, or a finer horseman. Indeed, my field occa- 
sionally contained all the hunting men from all parts of 
England, and Scotland too ; from the Land o’ Cakes, a 
downright good one came in the person of Sir David 
Baird. It would be idle to attempt the entire list, so 1 
have given a few of the names of those who were my 
usual companions. 

What manner of nci^lLl)ourd the huntMunn 
and his kennel were may appear from the fol- 
lowing reminiscence : — 

ANTLERS AT HOME. 

The chase, particularly when a deer, by being housed, 
bad learned there was safety in it, frequently ended in 
mansions, cottages, or barns, and 1 cannot help saying 
that in almost every instance 1 met with the greatest 
good nature. On one of these occasions, we ran up to 
the entrance of a gentleman’s kitchen, in the rear of his 
premises, and the hounds bayed at the closed door. 
Heads of domestics through the pantry window informed 
me that the stag was in the house, and that they would 
admit me, " if 1 would keep the dogs out, us the children 
were afraid of them." The door being opr.*iicd and 
closed carefully behind me, I went in, ushered by a 
butler, and peeped at by many maids ; and, on asking 
where the stag was, the butler replied that In? had l)ucn 
ill all the lower ofliccs, and when he lust saw him he 
was going iq) the drawing-room stairs. On asking for 
the ma.ster and mistress, the man replied, “ ids master 
had gone up after the stag, and that his mistress was hut 
poorly." The butler introduced me to tlu; drawing- 
room, but neither master uor stag were in it, when at 
that moment a door at the other end opened, and the 
owner of the house came in, under visible though sup- 
pressed excitement. 1 began all sorts of apologies, as 
usual, and for a inonient the gentleman was civil 
enough ; but on my asking ic/ifni the stag was, all 
restraint gave way, and in a fury he replied, "Your stag, 
Sir, not content with walking through every ollice, has 
been here, Sir, here in niy drawing-room, Sir, whence 
he proceeded up-stairs to the nursery, and damn me, 
Sir, he 's now in Mrs. — 's boudoir." All I could say 
was, that 1 was very sorry ; aud 1 asked what 1 was to 
do. He left me in the drawing-room for a few minutes, 
and then call^^mc to follow him, and the stag was in a 
passage at the top of a back stairs. The deer gut down 
again into the offices, where be was safely secured. 

Sometimes (liiHeultic's occur with the pro- 
prietors, and sometimes wiir is waged and pri- 
soners taken. 

THE HUNTSMAN eoUNDKTlI TUB lUITCLlER. 

There is many an amusing thing done and said in a 
lumtiiig-field ; aud, though sonic of the jokes will at 
times be coarse, still there arc many that will bear rc - 
pcating. An answer from a fanner one day to Sir George 
Wombwell, who was looking for his second horse, was 
quaint 

** 1 say, damn it, farmer, have yon seen my fel- 
low P" 

“ No ! upon my soul," replied the bluff agricul- 
turist with bis hands in his breeches pockets, " 1 never 
did!” 

A gallant ofHcor, who had lost the hounds, called to 
a farmer in the Harrow Vale, who was standing at some 
little distance with a fork on his shoulder, and asked 
him if he knew which way the hounds were running. 
The farmer nodded apparently in th^iflirmative, and 
beckoned the soldier up for further Kws. My friend 
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rode lip, and not being on his guai|], was taken prisoner, 
and, 1 believe, had to pay for his liberty. 1 have been 
told that gallant friend Colonel Scott, of the Guards, 
was once seized in the Harrow Vsde, and locked up in a 
mill, but that he made such a terrible row, and was so 
uneasy i his prison, that he even set the mill going, 
and in the confusion eifccted his escape without ransom. 
Of course, among it all 1 did not entirely escape moles- 
tation. A butcher's dog near the Magpies Inn caught 
the stag, and had got him down in a ditch by the side 
of the road, and on getting up to the spot, 1 had to de- 
scend into the ditch to choke off the dog, when of course 
1 also gave him the whip. While doing this, in the act 
of stooping, I was suddenly seized, and my head forced 
against the bank. Out of breath as I was, I contrived 
to cast off the weight that was on me, and to step up 
into the road, when 1 saw my foe the butcher squaring 
at me as Dickens's cabman did when he offered to fight 
Mr. Pickwick for the shilling fare. Not a word was 
spoken, and I hit out, and caught the knight of tho 
hlue-frock with my right hand under tho left eye. The 
butcher sat down, and I remounted, tho deer having 
gone off with nothing harmed but his ear. All this I 
have laughed at over and over again, because not a word 
was said, and it all seemed such a ^attcr-of-courso, and 
a part of the day's diversion. 

The huiitsinan now abandons the sta^, and, 
driven from the Harrow Vah% retreats to llar- 
rold Hall, where he sets to work to create a jiack 
of fox-hounds. We wish we could find room 
for the history of tliis kennel, how it was built, 
how he engaf^ed his whips, how he bought his 
horses, and how badly off’ lie was for blood for 
his new pack. 

THE FIRST DAY. 

A last, the first day of cub-hunting was fixed ; the 
morning came, and by half-past three, though it rained 
hard, 1 was on the best little galloway that ever was 
fouled, then only throe years old, — my chestnut marc 
IVeyia. T^ongstaff, who had been gamekeeper to tho 
grandfather of the present Lord NorUiaiiipton, — and a 
pretty good one, from the quantity of game ho once had 
(the remnants of a good show of pheasants were still in 
Yardloy Chase when 1 first came there) —assured me 
ho had several litters of foxes ; and, depending on his 
information, not having liad time to inspect the Chase 
myself, i drew for them. 1 do uot ,thij[k there was a 
cub in the Chase. An old fov was kind enough to give 
the hounds a view at him ; but from him I was subse- 
quently obliged to refrain, as lie went into the corn. 
Nevertheless, this old fox did me some good, by show- 
ing himself to the eyes and noses of my main depen- 
dence, the hounds that had hunted stag, and, at a cheer 
from me, capped as I had an opportunity of capping 
them to a view, they ran him right merrily. I drew 
again, and discoveriug that at least no one belonging to 
the Chase could shew me where the cubs had used, I re- 
solved to return to the Harrold woods, with which 1 was 
better acquainted. Large as the quarters arc, and tan- 
gled with blackthorn, briar, hazel, oak, and luxurious 
grass, as the underwood is, though 1 knew there were 
cubs there thereabouts, — stump-bred foxes shift a 
long way sometimes inuthc course of a night, — I bad 
dimculty, from the want of a body of hounds to draw, in 
finding one. Having but one thing left for it, £ rode 
into the thick of the cover myself. In this way, with 
not more than two or three hounds drawing wide of me, 
I had forced my passage into tho middle of Harrold 
Dungey,” when, within ten yards of my foot, 1 heard an 
eager wliinc and a dash as of a hound at something, and 
then such a crash— for about forty couples of hounds 
were round me-*as made my heart almost jump out of 
ray mouth. Full .cry in a moment was the pack, for the 
Gub was in the- midst of them, and right lustily did 1 


encourage them. The rain had ecaacd, it had all eomc 
down, and though the woods were wet, tlicre was a scent. 
The first ride 1 got into, how eagerly I watched, to view 
the fox, ascertain if it was a cub, and see what hounds 
were leading. The cry came right for where I stood, 
but the fox had crossed before 1 got there. The first 
two bitches that came into the ride, working evidently 
as if they were used to it, were Buxomc and Brilliant, 
given me by Mr. Russell of Brancepeth. Beautiful they 
were to look at,— but because they were in their prime, 
this being their second season, I nad set them down in 
my own mind as drafted for some fault. They never 
shewed a fault with me, but two bettor foxhounds never 
entered a kennel. We worked that cub for upwards of 
an hour and a half as if the hounds were tied to him, and 
I don't think we ever had another on foot ; and at last, 
while he was threading a hedge that ran from one cover 
to another, a shepherd's dog caught view of him, and 
coursed him certainly to a gate of a cover ride, and from 
that gate we could never hit him again. I drew every 
quarter of the woods near, but could never more touch 
on that cub ; and as tho shepherd admitted to a man 
some few days afterwards, that the cub had hung in tho 
bars of the gate till his dog got up to him, I liavo ever 
suspected that the shepherd knew more of the end of 
that fox than I did. Not wishing to jade my hounds, 
1 returned home. 

TUB ViaST BLOOD. 

Soon after this, I had been running old foxes and cubs 
in the Odell and Harrold woods, with a very indlll'ercnt 
scent all the morning, not having yet had blood ; and 
the hounds were at a check in a small cover of Mr.Orlc- 
bar's, called '* Little Gorcong." I was sitting by the 
cover-side, speaking to tho hounds, when I thought i 
saw something rise over a headland in a distant field, 
mobbed by the rooks. I looked stodfastly, and, going 
heavily across ridge and furrow, I saw a fox coming 
towards me over the open ; and, as he came nearer, I 
distinguished an old fox, a good deal used up. lie was 
cvid^ly coming home again, from a ring ho had given 
himsm over the open, under a delusion that the hounds 
that had run him in the first of the morning in cover 
were still after him. Stock still I sat like a statue ; and 
luckily no other person was on that side the cover, and 
not a hound in cover spoke. On the fox came, the rooks 
leaving him as they saw me, till ho was well landed in 
the grass-field where I stood, and within forty yards of 
the little cover full of hounds. As soon as he saw me 
he dashed for tho cover, and 1 gave such a view holloa 
and touch of the horn as sent him in, — taking up all his 
attention, and bringing tho hounds out, or gathering 
them near, to meet him. One hound met him on the 
hank, and caught at him ; hut he was gone in an iiiskint, 
with all the hounds crashing at his brush. The cover 
became foiled, and, though wc contrived to head him 
whenever he would have broken for the great woods 
and fresh foxes, he lived for another hour ; and tlicn ! 
did 1 not rejoice, when I beard that, to a huntsman's 
ear, unmistakable silence, broken only by a growl, that 

f roclaims a victory ! This was nf^first fox. The gloves 
had on when I picked him up for days wci^ as per- 
fume in my nostrils. 

Wc have marked a hundred pages oflhis 
hook as well wortliy of extract^ and the diffi- 
culty now is to select from these selections. Our 
lust scene, however, shall be peaceful — 

A HATFT FAMILY. 

While writing this work, I am sitting in my study 
at Beacon Lodge, the wide and open window admitting 
tho southerly air fresh from the blue wave of Christ- 
church Bay. There are but seventy yards of short turf 
and lawn between me and the edge of the cliiF. The 
furthest pet from me is my grey forest-pony, Dingle, 
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calmly cropping^ tbo short greensward, while round her 
legs arc frisking a quantity of rabbits. Here and there 
some beautiful little bantams, with their chickens, are 
in search of insects : the group varied by several hy- 
brids bred from the bantam and pheasant. Nearer to 
the house are rabbits stretched in the sun, and basking 
in company with Hrenda, tlie pet of the drawing-room, 
a greyhound who won the Puppy stakes of her year at 
the Crreenway, in Gloucestershire. A New-Forest fawn, 
now approximating to a doe, and, locally, almost the 
last of her race, bounds in play here and there, where 
used to frisk my poor Gazelle ; and a stout game-cock 
seems to preside over all, one or two pert little bantam- 
cocks absolutely availing themselves of the shadow of 
his tall, bluff breast as a cool place to crow from. When 
they crow, the only effect it has on the warrior is, to 
make him turn his head a little on one side, to look out 
at the corner of his eye, ns if he would say, with the 
Frenchman, “ Est-il pour dc rirc, ou pour dc bon P” 
A pheasant, a partridge, or a hare, occasionally joins the 
various groups, and llaron, the decr-dog, will sometimes 
walk through them all, without causing the slightest 
terror or commotion, and, thumped at by the hinder leg 
of some of the rabbits, in the midst of them claim a quiet 
corner in the sun. By my side, and watching niy pen 
as it moves, sit two goldfinches, trying to sing down any 
slight scratching it may make ou the paper ; and at my 
foot a merry starling, who at times in a season is slightly 
indisposed, but as invariably cured by the aduiinistra- 


tioD of a spider. AU these creatures know me ; and, to 
make amends for tlio war and chase that 1 carrjr into 
other localities, 1 try to make my lawn and premises a 
scene of amity and peace. 

There is a general move among the living things 
from Dingle down to the rabbits; the move is towards 
the house. The noise of the drawing-room window, 
opening from the ground, is heard, and a run is made 
by the tamer creatures to their mistress for some food ; 
the wilder ones sit up and listen, and some draw near to 
pick up such part of the fare us may be carried by others 
to a little distance. To me nil this is very beautiful ; 
and I feel, and am happy in the idea, that when the 
muscle and lithe o’ limb have left mo, and age comes 
on, I can sit among Heaven’s creatures in passive admi- 
ration, and pursue my favourite study, —which, to ray 
mind, never palls,— the study of animate and inauimatc 
nature. 

Wo take leave of Mr. Berkeley witli a veiy 
improved opinion of liis talent, judgnioiil. {quoad 
the fmo miUme portion of creation), and good 
fellowship. Jlis book will take its plaoK lieside 
those of ITawkernttiid Scrope; and he himself 
is evidently such an awkward ciistouKT to deal 
with, that we should like to sec him try his ekill 
upon a handful of Cossacks. 
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TRAVELS. 

I. Norway and Hs Olackm vhiteil hi 1851, followed hy Joitrnab of Excitrstons in thelliph 
Alps of JDaupliintj Berne, and Savoy, By James D. I'^ohuksI D.C.L., &.c. &c. Ediiu 
burgh: Black. 1854. 

IT. Scandinavian Adventures dmdng a residence of njneards of Twenty Years, representiny 
Sporting Incidents and subjects of Natural Wstonj, and devices foi entrapping Wild 
Animals ; with some account of the Nortlwrn Nauna. By L. Llovd, Author of “ Field 
Sports of the North.’’ 2 Vois. Bentley. 1854. 

ITT. A Brage-Bcnher with the Swedes; or. Notes from the North in'[M2. By W.Bf.ANCiiAiiD 
Jeurold. London: 1854. Cooke. 


Wi? have licre a triad of northern travellers, 
journeying with very dilfercnt int(aits. The 
first is a irinu of seienee, who goes forth replete 
with knowledge, aiirl looks iijion the hills, the 
glaciers, and the ])lains only as facts illustrative 
of great natural hnvs. The second is a sjmrts- 
inan, and a thoughtful investigator of the 
habits, forms, anil peculiarities of the beasts, 
birds, and fishes that afford him prey. The 
third is a tourist, wlio is smart ii])oii costumes, 
and repining among insuflicient creature com- 
forts, knowing nothing of science, little of 
natural history, and giving all his small 
wandering attention to men, women, meals, 
and conveyances. Let us take their works in 
due order. 

And first for Professor Forbes. His liand- 
somo and well-illustrated volume is one of 
tliosi* few hooks of thd year that must be put 
aside when reiid, and jireserved for reference. 
It is tlie journey of a physical geographer of 
the very highest rank in science, who lights 
up the path whereon he travels, and leavers 
it luminous to tlio.se who fol]ow\ We have 
read the hook with interest, nnd with despair. 
No analysis could alford any adcijuate idea of 
the work — no space tjiat could lierc be granted 
ns would ciianle ns to discuss one-twentieth 
jjart of its topics. We must console oui*selves 
with tlie rcfiection, that no one whom the opc- 
mtioii of natural laws can interest would rest 
satisfied with any mere description of the 
volume ; while those who love not to speculate 
upon such subjects would not be invited by 
any dry compendium w’e could offer. Wo 
give up the idea with reluctance, but it is not a 
work for a short analysis. 

Mr. Lloyd is a’ far less difficult individual 
to deal with flian the P/ofessor. 

It is twenty-three years since wc left Mr.* 
Lloyd at Lap Cottage in the Wilds of Wermc- 
laiid. Ho was then much engaged in chasing the 
mighty bear, mcaarch of the Scandinavian 
forests, knocking over a wolf, a lynx, or a 
glutton, trapping a fox, putting a rifle-ball 
just behind the cjir or the shoulder of an elk, 
or scampering over the waterfalls towed by a 
triumphant salmon. 


We eimiiot he impartial if wc have to deal 
with till* hook of a sportsman. It is such a 
pliiasure to escape from the commou-pGices of 
life, to get rid of* yonder lisping cockney tourist, 
to shake oneself fri'c of conceit and olFectalioii, 
and to take a good hearty walk with a man in 
a shooting jacket and thick gaitera, with a rifle 
on bis arm, a brace of dogs at his heels, and 
an eye for every thing that runs, or flics, or 
swims, or Idossoms, or grows, or that doiis 
none of all these. Such a man is Mr. Lloyd, 
and delighted arc we to find, that directly wo 
lost sight of him, twiMity-thrae years ago, he 
ensconced himself in a comfortablis dwelling, 
which, with its fishing rights, w'as rented to him 
at leu jiounds a year ; that he furnished it with 
chairs at three shillings per dozen, largo 
folding dining-tables at three shillings and six- 
pence (*aeh, and chests of drawers at a like 
sum; that Ids commissariat department was 
supplied with eggs at sixpence a score, beef, 
mutton, and cheese at twopence a pound, and 
oats at three shillings a sack ; that the Swcilisli 
gimtry comforted him with their hospitality, 
and only occasionally borcxl him with that 
iniseralde mask for dulnoss and inanity, a 
game at cards. 

Here Mr. Lloyd has led the life of a natural- 
ist and a sportsman. Time docs not se^i to 
liavo blunted the keenness of bis observatioi], 
nor to have relaxed the tension of his musch^. 
He shoots ti bear as well as ever. He is as 
careful as possible in recording eveiy detail of 
the “Courtship of Fish” from the Miller’s 
thumb to the sly Silurus who weighs seven 
hundred and fifty pounds, and'pulls down and 
swallows little children while bathing; and ho 
describes all the devices for captui'e, some of 
tlicm, wc fear, not very spoitsmanlike, suDh as 
the sotkrok, the flott-ref^ and the botten-ref. 
We recommend any brother of the angle who 
has hitherto been satisfied to spin his gudgeon 
from the top of Marlow weir, and to live upon 
the recollection of that ten pound trout he 
caught seven yeara ago, to read the wonders of 
the Namsen. Sir Hyde Parker, who, however, 
docs not himself altogether despise Marlow 
pool, killed a salmon in the Namsen sixty 
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ounds ill w(‘i^]it ; Mr. Dunn killed ninety in 

is occasional fishing during an inclement 
fortnight : W. Hutchinson never had a blank 
day there.” — Oh wonder of wonders! and 
incredible to Piscator ! 

'^The Salmon of the Namsen will break all 
ordinary tackle, running out frequently one 
hundrea and fifty yards of line.” 

The Alten, the Tanor, and the Patsjoki, are 
also fine rivers, good enough for any one who 
has not been spoiled by the Namsen.” 

Here, then, we have a full description of those 
regions, whercunto wc sec old college friends 
departing in early spring, and take leave of 
them, envying the vagabond independence and 
the earnest love of sport of men who can "and 
who will go to such places at such a time, to 
live with an ice-axe in one hand and a salmon 
rod in the other. 

But wc must leave the river. " The bear,” 
says Mr. Falk, is a majestic animal. He 
instils fear and respect as well into mankind 
as into the brute creation. People may say 
what they jdease about his rapacity and the 
ravages he commits ; I, for my part, never wish 
to see him disappcai*.” 

Mr. Lloyd is somewhat disciii'sive upon the 
subject of this his favourite prey. 

TUB DEAR AND TUB HORSE. 

Another alle^ proof of the boar's sagacity is, that 
'wlicii he has seized a horse, and the terrified prey in his 
aphony drags his foe after him, the bear, in order to stop 
tlio headlong speed of the affrighted horse, retains his 
hold with one paw, while with the other he firmly grasps 
the first tree they pass ; when, owing to the enormous 
strength of his enemy, the poor horse is at once brought 
up and at his mercy. It sometimes happens, however, 
that if the tree or hush grasped is only slightly emhedded 
in tlie soil, it is tom up by the roots ; when, for a second 
or two at least, the horse, the bear, and the tree may be 
seen careering together through the forest ! 

Though in general horses, wlien attacked by the bear, 
make no resistance, but trust to their heels for safety, 
some are found who will stand gallantly on the dc- 
fensiv#and not unfrequcntly beat off the assailant. 

This was the case with a certain mare in Wermeland, 
which was known to have come off victorious in nume- 
rous conflicts. But this animal exhibited extraor^nary 
courage, as well as wonderful sagacity; for instinct telling 
her that her own soft lieels would have but little effect on 
Bruin's iron carcase, she would not, after passing the win- 
ter in the stable, bet^e herself to the woo^ in the spring, 
until dbly provided with shoes. But when the blaclumith 
had performed *his part, feeling slie was then prepared to 
meet the enemy on equal terms, she would trot off gaily 
to the depths of tho forest. 

1 have also read of a mare at Wuollerim, in Jockmock's 
Tjappmark, that was celebrated for thus combating wild 
beasts. For the mere fun of the thing, indeed, she her- 
self would at times become the assailant. On one occa- 
sion she slaughtered three wolves which were prowling 
in company on a newly-frozen lake. 

Though 1 have never seen tho horse in conflict with 
the bear or tho wolf, I can well understand that he at 
times proves a formidable antagonist ; for, independently 
of his hcols (which with management may perhaps bo 
avoided). Ins fore logs are most destructive weapons. 
About two years ago a horse thus attacked a vsduable 


pointer of mine— a manoeuvre possibly learnt in his eom- 
Ws with wolvesA-in tho most savogo manner. No 
dancing-master could havo brought his legs into play 
with more agility ; and it was only by a miracle that the 
poor dog escaped destruction. 

Here is an interesting anecdote as to the 
maternity of 

TUB WINGERWORTH DEAR. 

Tne first day our search proved unsuccessful ; but on 
tho morning of tho second, and when boating a rather 
thinly wooded knoll, tho dogs opened in a way that con- 
vinced me they had fallen in with a bear, or other noxious 
animal. 1 hastened to the spot where the doj^ were 
challenging, but could sco nouiing; neither did they 
seem to bo sensible whendb the taint tliey had caught pro- 
ceeded. Presently, however, I noticed a chink, as it 
were, amongst the rocks, but on looking down found it 
apparently untonanted. From its very confined dimen- 
sions, indeed, it seemed hardly capable of containing any 
bulky animal In this cavity, or rather in an interior 
chamber, wliich I had nut previously observed, the bear, 
as shewn by tho dogs, that now camo up, was never- 
theless snugly ensconc^ ; and cubs also, as we knew by 
their very au^ble cries. 

When in tho early part of the autumn the boar took 
possession of this don, the entrance to it was no doubt not 
only easy of access, but quite visible. What with a barri- 
cade of moss, similar to that recently spoken of, and somo 
threo feet of snow, which then covered the ground, it was 
now hardly perceptible ; and had it not been for tho dogs, 
and for some marks made by the beast in the surround- 
ing trees, we might have passed the spot fifty times over 
without noticing it. 

In the then state of tho aperture, it was quite im- 
possible for tho bear to leave the den. Taking oil* our 
Bkidor, tliorefore, we proceeded to unearth her. Bui this 
was no easy matter, and on^ to be edected by hewing 
away, with the axe, tho embankment in front. Whilst 
the men were thus occupied, and to guard against tho 
possibility of her luakiiig a sudden rush, two stout stakes 
wero driven crosswise in front of the orifice ; though this 
precaution was perhaps needless, as she made no cllurt to 
escape. 

It must havo taken an hour or more, nevertheless, be- 
fore a passage suificicntly large to ailmit of the egress of 
die boar was cleared. When this was accomplished, the 
peasants were ordered to the rear that they might be out 
of harm's way, and Klg directed to withdraw the cross 
stakes, and afterwards to stir up tho beast with a long 
pole, previously prepared for tho purpose. 

In the meaiiwhilo I stationed myself immediately above, 
and within a few paces of the den, armed not only with 
my own gun, but with Fig's, which was lying in readi- 
ness at my feet ; and I had not long to wait ; for the in- 
stant the pole touched tho beast, and before Fig's excla- 
mation She 's coming. Sir !" was well out of his mouth, 
she, with tho rapidity of thouglit, stood all but bolt upright 
before mo : her jaws were distended, and her eyes, whidi 
seemed to protrude out of their sockets, shot forth fury 
and revenge. Had it not been for the embankment, she 
would at once havo made her exit ; but this being only 
partially removed, she could not clear the impediment at 
a single bound ; and she hod^no opportunity of making a 
second, for at the instant of her appearance a bullet 
through the back of tho head caused her to sink lifeless 
to the ground. 

The old bear was left en cache ; but the cubs, three in 
number, were at once conveyed to Lbfskogsaseu ; and 
though at the time of their capture they were only a few 
days old, we were enabled, by extreme care, to rear two 
of them. One is now in tho possession of Sir Henry 
Hunloke, at Wingerworth Hall, in Derbyshire; and 
owing to good feeding he has grown enormonsly. AVith 
the exception of the Wr at tho Zoological Gardens, indeed, 
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I much doubt there being alarger one in England; and 
what is remarkaUe, he is as tame as%v8r. On a recent 
Tisit to the Baxonet, 1 placed my hand in the beast's 
mouth, which he slobberM OTer as affectionately as in 
olden times. 

The wolves are familiar in these northern 
parts. Here is a specimen of wolfish coolness. 

A COOL WOLF. 

*«The same day, 10th of February 1821, at one 
o'clock, Anna, a girl aged tweke years, daughter of Jan 
Janssou of Bastmora (distant eight to nine miles from 
Stjemsund), was carried off by a wolf. 

“ The mother had just left her daughter in the cow- 
house, but hearing a cry of distress, she ran back to see 
what was the matter, when she found the door of the 
building closed, and outside of it an overturned pail, in 
which, to her horror, was lying the bloody flesh of the 
right dieek of her child, as also the handkerchief that 
had served for her head-dress, looking around, she saw 
the poor creature in the jaws of an immense wolf, who was 
dragging her up the face of a rather precipitous acclivity 
at some fifty paces* distance. The beast had hold of the 
girl crosswise by the thigh ; but as she was tall for W 
age, and heavy, and the ground slippery, and he in con- 
sequence unablo to carry her, ho would swing her half 
round, as it were, in advance ; and when he had thus 
got his burthen a little before him, step forward a paco 
or two and repeat the manoeuvre. 

** As soon as the poor mother saw the dreadful situa- 
tion of her child, she rushed distracted to the spot, where- 
upon the wolf dropped his victim. But as the beast only 
moved to a few paces* distance, where with distended 
jaws, and pendent tongue dripping blood, he stood eyeing 
her fixedly, the exliausted parent could not aid the suf- 
ferer until such time as she obtained assistance. Whilst 
hastening to the spot, she thought she once heard tho 
child exclaim Jan, tho name of her young brother. Tho 
mother's cries soon brought the servant-maid, who was 
armed with a stout stake, to her aid, on which the wolf 
moved somewhat farther off. The mother now fell on 
her knees, and clasped her daughter in her arms ; their 
eyes met for the last time, for after uttering a single 
sigh, the girl breathed her last. 

*'Soon after the catastrophe, the man-servant, who 
had been absent from the house, returned and assisted in 
bearing homo the corpse ; of which mournful ceremony 
the wolf, who had remain^ stationary ail the time, was 
a spectator." 

Upon the fox our naturalist is very learned : 
how ne fishes with his tail, how he ^ts rid of 
fleas, how he ousts the badger, how he catches 
sea fowl, how he beguiles ducks, how he 
cheats the fisherman, how he circumvents rats, 
provides himself a stronghold, feeds at the 
enemy'^s expense, takes nis revenge upon a 
foe caught napping, may be here read with 
great particularity. But we can afford room 
ror no more extracts, not even for the accounts 
of the lemming audits mysterious migrations — 
a plucky little animal like a variegated rat, 
which is eaten by thS herbiverous reindeer, 
migrates like a swallow, and throws living 
pontoons over rivers. 

There is a capital story of how an old bear 
mumbled at the scalp of the sportsman while 
he lay feigning to be dead. But the quarter is 
idr^y me with sporting adventures. The 
illustrations ought to be very cheap, for they 
do not bear the appearance of great expense; 


and as the book is decidedly a selling book, 
Mr. Lloyd has, we hope, gain^ enough by it to 
continue his sport and his researches for many 
years. We could wish, however, that he had 
'told us a little more about the men and women 
of Scandinavia. He must have had great op- 
portunities of distinguishing the peculiarities of 
the rustic home of the Scandinavian peninsula. 
As he promises us a volume of Noi*sc legends, 
perhaps he will remember that a few human 
figures improve a landscape, and that men and 
women may be worth studying, even although 
he cannot shoot them or trap them. 

Of the third work in the series we have not 
much to say in a critical spirit. , 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold pursues the steps or 
the example of Miss Selina Bunbury. It is an 
unpretenaing little volume of two hundred and 
fifty pages, interspersed with sketches of the 
author in many different dresses, his friend 
Poppyliead in many somnolent positions, and 
Stocicholm under many aspects. Such a book 
is to be criticised only as a Cheshire cheese is 
criticised. We shall insert our critical taster 
here and there, and leave the customer to judge 
whether the samples are such as to induce him 
to become possessor of the bulk. 

DANISH CICERONK. 

The curse of Danish hotds, as of Swedish hotels, is the 
lack of good attendance, and the number of English 
waiters who cannot speak English. On our arrive at 
Copenhagen wo were introduced to a boy, a prim, active 
fellow, who could say, “ Yes, sir,’* “ Coffee," and one or 
two other words, but who could not comprehend one syl- 
lable addressed to him in English. AVith the prince in 
the ** Lady of Lyons," ho could not understand English 
as we spoke it, and wondered probably, like the elevated 
gardener in question, who the deuce could. But hero 1 
should pay a passing tribute of admiration to the black 
guide of Copenhagen, known to every English traveller 
who has visited tho city within tho last ten or fifteen 
years. He speaks two or three languages, is an excellent 
arithmetician, has his confirmed opinions on most points 
of politics, enjoys his own particular theories on the beau- 
tiful in art, and is so proud of his perfect English that ho 
has taken particular pains to collect from passiif|; tra- 
vellers the latest slang of good society. Ho would scorn 
to call money by any other name than tin," unless, to 
avoid alliteration, he were compelled to take refuge in the 
less fashionable word ** rowdy .^* Certain Danish exhibi- 
tions were “ seedy," not to say “ slow," according to his 
phraseology ; and certain members of our aristoers^y, to 
whom he had acted as guide, and by whom ho conisidered 
he had been badly treated, were “ scaly." He ventured 
an opinion that “ there was nothing like leather, '•when 
Poppyhead expressed his determination to buy a third 
pair of over-boots ; and was decidedly of opinion that cer- 
tain notabilities of tho city (all of whoin ho knew, and 
whom he seemed to regard as his inalienable stock in 
trade) were “bricks." He informed us that there was 
“ DO rad of fun'* to be found in Copenhagen, and pitied 
us sincerely when, after resisting his raraavours to lure 
us to the local casinos, we expreMed our determination to 
proceed at onoo to Helsinborg. 

SWEDISH CONVETAECES. 

First, there are the poorer class of Swedes, who are 
compelled, for the sake of economy, to travel in tho pea- 
f ants’ carts, and who are generadly enveloped in very 
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coarBO furs, their heads covered with very long-peaked 
caps. Then there are the independent class of men, who 
possess a carriole, and are up to all the ** dodges’* of 
iSwedish travelling :->the mat-sack, the little luggage, the 
proper charges for postboys and horses, and who generally 
have theories about getting from one end of Sweden to 
the other for incredibly small sums of money. Tliis class 
has generally a moustache of prodigious proportions. 
Then there are the commercial men, who travel in car- 
riages very like those to bo hired at Ha.stings or Rams- 
gate for two shillings per hour — vehicles of most shabby 
exterior, which appear to have seen better days, yet have 
never been seen in their days of early beauty. These 
vehicles require two, and sometimes three horses, and are 
generally occupied by middle-aged gentlemen, who look 
gravely out, from the depth of handsome furs, upon the 
peasants gathered about the vehicle. J.astly, there is the 
dashing travelling vehicle, evidently the property of the 
evident count within : the harness, chiefly made qf lea- 
ther, tells you tlus at once. Another feature of the scene 
is the money-bag. The carriole proprietor has his slung 
round his neck ; the traveller in the peasant’s cart has a 
coarse linen bag ; the count has his money in the pocket 
of his. carriage. In ipatters of refreshment T notic^ dif- 
ferences also. The traveller per peasant's cart depended 
upon the ** cooked milk ” and plentiful eggs of the sta- 
tion ; the carriole provider had some provisions with him, 
some brandy and cured flesh ; the count from his mat-sack 
produced jerper exquisitely cooked, substantial bottles of 
sherry, and steaks ready prepared, and requiring only to 
be warmed, perhaps al.so pancakes rolled up, to be eaten 
ill the fingers. Thus, to the station-master, the patron 
of a peasant’s cart will generally, 1 should say, prove the 
best customer. 

SWEDISH TOASTS. 

But of people gathered about a diiiner-tablo I may here 
write a few more notes. They are without restraint, and 
very conversational. Their after-dinner speeches (when 
they make them) are generally, I think, of the same but- 
tcr-all-round dc.scriptioii as those indulged in by the pri- 
vate curses of English Society. The Swedes appeared to 
think with us that they were all ** jolly good fellows,” after 
a second bottle of wino, and that they lived only to in- 
crease their intense mutual admiration. After dinner, 
in England, each individual toasted is a liappy illustra- 
tion of every cardinal virtue : ho is a model father, a mo- 
del friend, a model brother — in short, a model man. Ho 
is Horaco Mayhew’s volume of model men rolled into one 
splendid organization. Well, this splendid being struts 
about Swc£in also every evening, but dissolves every 
morning, ax with us, when the sun and headaches come. 
There is a marked difference, however, between tho En- 
glish after-dinner orator and his Swedish brother. The 
Englishman about to pronounce, or rathor splutter, a pa- 
negyric, rises, hooks his left thumb in tlie arm-hole of 
his waistcoat, and, with an upraised right hand, opens 
firo upon the enemy. As he proceeds to tack wings to 
the back of his inestimable friend Tomkins, he warms 
sensibly ; lie raps the table, he spreads out his arms, his 
voice rims discordantly up and down the scale, and he 
condudes with a storm. Daring this exhibition the 
bashful Tomkins busies himself with his watchkey. The 
Swedish orator does not rise from his seat. Ho speaks in 
so low a tone of voice, that at first you pay no attention, 
thinking he is addressing his neighbour only. The voice 
throughout preserves an even intonation : there is no per- 
ceptible rise or fall of passion in it, and the words are 
given in spasmodic threes and fours, thus : 

1 am anxious — ^that we should— do all honour— to 
the toast— which has been— intrusted to mv care. Herr 

G has bran— for many years— engaged— always — in 

the undertaking — which has now— been brought— to— a 
very successful issue.” These words are pronounced with 
sharp, short pauses ; the voice falling to a whisper at Uie 
end of each sentence. The guests are silent throughout. 


No table-rappingchere, no hear, hears! no tremendous 

cheering : all is quiet and ceremonious. But Herr Q 

docs not act like Tomkins. This gentieman, the instant 
his name is mentioned by his panegyrist, rises, and con- 
tinues standing till the ^company have drunk the toast 
proposed in his honour. 

The volume contains also some commercial 
statistics, and many observations upon the state 
of society among the Scandinavians. Let the 
following serve as an example of the spirit in 
which these are made : 

THE SWEDISH FEASA9TRT. 

** How,” I said one day, as we were travelling, to Herr 
M , “ how do your peasantry contrive to realise for- 

tunes— to look down from caatles upon the fine shores of 
your great lakes? ” 

“ In many ways,” he replied. Some of them ore keen 
speculators. Say a large estate is to be sold : they be- 
come agents for the sale of it in lots to their neighbours. 
These are allowed to buy, and to pay up in instalments. 
The agents receive these instalments, and about threo per 
"cent on each transaction. This profit is augmented by 
the agent, who uses tho deposits for six months, during 
which time ho is allowed to hold them. Thus hard- 
headed fellows set to work, and realise handsome sums. 
Tliey also make largo sums by distilling finkcl.” 

Thus I find that in Sweden, as in England, tho great 
paths arc open to the peasantry ; but I find here, that 
which I cannot clearly see in England, an enlightened 
anxiety on tho part of the nobles to honour all vrao rise. 
The dandy lord of England, bidding for popular shouts, 
will even shako the hand of a working-man ; but, then, 
this is simply to shew tho terrible price at which popu- 
larity is purcliasablo on English soil. What aro called 
liberal peers have been known to entertain men of genius 
without putting the ** pale spectrum of tho salt” too pro- 
minently before them. These acts arc called condescen- 
sions, and lords are praised for shewing them ; and it is 
precisely because this praise is given and received that 
they are worthless — worse than worthless— pernicious 
and detestable. That will be a time to talk of— a time 
when the cap may be heartily thrown into the air — ^when 
tho ballot-box, lying in the hall of the cliib-houso of all 
talents, shell make my Lord Downy tremble in his pa- 
tent leathers ! Now, we talk of Sweden as an aristocratic 
country — that is, a people conventionally aristocratic. 
Aristocratic tho people arc, proud to band themselves into 
distinct classes ; yet conventionally aristocratic, 1 should 
say, as the result of my observation, they aro not. For, 
as 1 have already written, the nobles have a true regard 
for all that is pure and patriotic in their counti^en, ir- 
respective of class ; and the peasants, with willing hands, 
but not with slavish hearts, I think, lift their hats to the 
nobles. If there be a class in Sweden that can be called 
generally an unpopular class, it is the burghers. These 
aro rapidly rising in wealth and influence throughout ^ 
country. 

** And when the peasant has saved a certain sum of 
money, how does he generally spend it?” I asked Herr 
M— . 

** Generally he will spend it in educating his children. 
He usually contrives to send one to the University of Up- 
sala, to study for the churchS and thus the ranks of the 
Swedish clergy are diiefly recruited from the peasant 
class.’ No student can be a curate till he is twenty-five, 
nor a rector till he is thirty. The value of their rectoriea 
is not great, varymg generally from 1001. to 4001. in 
English money. The highest salary vven to a Swedish 
priest is that enjoyed by tiie Bishop of Westeras, who has 
about 10001. English money a-vear ; and just now peoj^e 
are clamouring loudly to have this sum reduced.” 

This BoundM an odd kind of agitation to Engliah ears. 

Oh,” but vigorous defenders of the Eng^sh Cnurdi will 
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exclaim, ** U. in Sweden is worth lO^lin England.” Not 
10 ; ll. will produce in Sweden not double the amount of 
luxury it will glTe in England. I should say that the 
estahUshment of a man in Sweden who has 400/. a-year is 
about equiralent to that of an Englishman who has 7001. 
a-year. Therefore, let no reader run away with the im- 
pression that the Bishop of Westeras is as well off as tho 
meek gentleman who presides over the spiritu^ affairs of 
liondon. The fact is not so. In Sweden the clorgy are 
maintained as plain Swedish gentlemen, not as princes. 
Here may not be found that harsh contrast between pul- 
pit humility and social splendour — ^that continual wnine 
about mkcloth and ashes from easy gentlemen buried to 
Ae chin in ydvet. And this comparatiye simplicity may, 
it appears to me, be fairly traced to the wholesome relation 
in which the Swedish clergy stand to their parishioners . 

Thus the Swedish peasantry, in short, haye eycry legi- 


timate ayenue open to them. They are possessors and 
cttltiyators of their native soil ; they are legislators in 
their own distinct chamber ; they may rise to be diief 
spiritual adyisers of tho state. 

We have now sufficiently introduced Mr. 
Blanchard Jcrrold to our readers, and we leave 
the introduced parties to cultivate or shun each 
other, as they may please. 

Of these three works, liowevcr, that of tho 
Professor is the only one which tells us any 
thing that has not been much better told before. 
The public is not eager for any more ** Scandi- 
navian Tmvcls.'^ 


Life in Abyssinia. By Mansfield Parkyns. 2 vols. 8vo. With Map and illustrations. 
London: John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Our author is a gentleman of confirmed no* 
madic habits, and, as will be seen, of strong 
paradoxical opinions, who evidently entertains 
a decided preference for life in the torrid zone 
to that ** about town but we do not think 
that many of our readers will be induced, from 
the alluring character of his descriptions, to 
follow precisely in his track. 

It is a general complaint with travellers that 
every corner of the earth is used up they 
consequently are apt to sigh for the conquest 
of new worlds. Tnere seems, however, to be 
still a tolerably wide field capable of explora- 
tion, if not in Egypt and Nubia, at least in 
Abyssinia and the unknown countries extending 
between that land of sable Christians and the 
heart of Africa. Let those of our dilettanti 
tourists who thirst for adventure, and can put 
up with discomfort in its wildest forms, betake 
themselves without delay to the south-western 
shores of the Red Sea, and thence strike inland 
in the direction of the lofty mountains known 
as Jebel el Komri; they will, we promise 
them, have much to talk of and to write about 
— ^should they happily return. The;^ must, how- 
ever, according to Mr. Parkyns, first learn to 
dispense with most of the appliances of civi- 
lization. 

It is not sufficient that our traveller should 
be able to eat ^*anv thing that is clean and 
wholesome he will have to appease his crav- 
ings with man;|^ things to which neither of those 
epithets can possiblv be Applied. Lion steaks, 
leopard chops, cdteiettes de loup,JUet8 de chai^ 
hawk or crocodile au naturelf snakes in all stages 
of decomposition, lizards, locusts, &c., are the 
staple articles of an Abyssinian carte ; and our 
autnor seems to have subsisted largely on such 
fare when he was unable to procure a quivering 
and bleeding stake, cut a iew minutes before, 
from the flank of a fat cow, which seems to 
constitute the chief delicacy of this delightful 


country. He assures us, however, with per- 
haps affected ndivetOy that he has never yet 
been able to manage either hysena or vulture, 
raw or cooked. 

For the benefit of those who may follow in 
his track, and with whom the climate of this 
region may not agree, Mr. Parkyns states that 
local bleedings, as practised by the natives, arc 
often advantageous, ^^and firing witli a hot* 
iron, at their recommendation, may also be 
adopted. For severe inflammation of the 
bowels, when you cannot hear to he touched on 
the part, some boiling water poured on it will 
be a ready and effective blister.” (!) Effective 
enough, no doubt. Only imagine a delicate 
and sentimental travelling bachelor,” fresh 
from Oxford, finding himself sufiering inwardly 
from a heavy supper of raw crocodile, or hashed 
snake, calling in an Abyssinian M.D., and sub- 
mitting, at nis suggestion, to be first fired 
across the loins, and then to lie for the remain- 
der of the evening with the contents of succes- 
sive boiling kettles on his abdomen — ** a wet 
rag being wrapped round in a ring to confine 
the water within the intended limits ! ” Gould 
the ill-regulated ingenuity of a fiend in his 
fiercest moods possibly devise more refined 
torture? Better far for the unhappy man to 
be preached to deatli by wild curates;^' to 
use an expression of Sydney Smith’s — to*fall 
alive into the clutches of a Jew attorney or 
of a London publisher — to have , his patrimony 
absorbed by tnat most insatiable of all constric- 
tors, the Court of Chancery— to be compelled 
to sit out a debate on the wrongs of Ireland” 
—each or all were surely preferable to a course 
of Abyssinian pyropathyl 

As our readers, when they commence their 
Abyssinian travels, will, besides eating snakes, 
be constantly liable to be bitten by them, stung 
by scorpions, and other little incidents of that 
sort, it IS just as well to know, that they should 
P2 
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instantly *^cut away the part with a knife, 
then apply the end of an iron ramrod, heated 
to a white heat. Aquafortis is, I haye heard, 
still better than hot iron, as it eats further in” 

So much for diet, medicine, and surgery: 
now for hotel accommodation. Of course, in 
this part of Africa there are no luxurious dens 
of extortion, swarming with white-chokered 
waiters, bagmen, fleas, and pert chambermaids, 
like our railway caravanseras. Oh no !— at the 
end of your day’s march, unless you happen to 
reach an encampment or a village of huts, you 
spread a skin upon the parched sand to repose 
upon, throw another over you for a coverlid, 
and get through the night as you best can' 

If you want supper before you retire be- 
neath your hide, and have not a good lizard or 
a fat viper handy, you mix up a little flour and 
water into a ball about the size of a nine pound 
shot, insert a hot stone into the centre, put it 
on the ashes for ten minutes, and then admi- 
nister the wann dough internally, washing it 
down with as much water as you can procure, 
to take the taste out of your mouth. 

If you seek a night’s accommodation in an 
Abyssinian village, here is a sample of what 
you may expect — 

CROWDED QUARTERS. 

A narrow, small hut, barely high enough for a tall 
person to stand upright in, with a door about five feet 
high, the only aperture by which light and air had any 
chance of entering. In this ill -ventilated apartment 
wore packed the greater part of our company (about 
eleven men), two mules, and a number of goats belonging 
to the landlord. The atmosphere was of course none 
of the purest, but we had no remedy ; the rainy season 
had set in, and wo could find no other shelter for our 
people and animals. 

However, some people, it seems, view this 
sort of thing in a different light from what wc 
certainly should. Mr. Parkyns proves, satis- 
factorily 1 that the hut of an African savage is, 
in his estimation, far more comfortable than 
an English hotel, or even than the best private 
house in Europe^ because on entering the 
latter, though every thing is luxurious, nothing 
is handy : every little comfort you need, re- 
quires a sort of labour to obtain it.” 

* TER DELIOBTS OF SAVAGE LIFE. 

If you arrive wet and tired in the hut of a savage, all 
that you do is to cast off in an instant the whole, or what 
art of your very scanty clothing you may think fit. 
n general you wrap yourself up in a cotton cloth or piece 
of leather, and squat or lounge over tho wood fire, holding 
up tho bottom edge of your garment so as to warm your 
body thoroughly from underneath. Food is brought you, 
of a simple kind but quite wholesome, and enough to 
satisfy your hunger. Supper certainly produces a most 
agreeable sensation in the body and mind of a hungry 
man, and you ^uat in enjoyment of it and your pipe till 
your eyes begin gradually to close, your head to nod, 
and at last, without any pre-determination on your part, 
your pipe falls from your hand, and you drop off^ with 
nil your comfortable sensations, into a most delicious 
sleep. On the other hand, in England, you must first of 


all eo into a col# bedroom and change your clothes, 
whiw, from the ingeniously-complicatea fashion of them, 
implies at the very least half-au'^our's labour, especially 
if wet. You then descend to your sitting-room, and, 
perched on a queer sort of instrument of torture called a 
chair, try to fancy yourself comfortable in the contem- 
plation of a black-looking grate, containing in all proba- 
bility an dually sombre^ just lighted mass of coal, with 
a little flickering flame/ a great deal of smoke, and no 
warmth whatever. Supper comes in— truly a very good 
supper, to make use of a conventional expression— which 
to me implies sundry portions of good wholesome food 
that have been totally disguised, and rendered as un- 
wholesome as possible. Supper over, if you should wish 
to smoke, you must go out of doors, or to the smoking- 
r^m. By degrees you get comfortably sleepy over your 
pipo; you must get up, return to your cold bedroom, 
occupy half an hour in undressing, and then get into a 
cold bed, before you can indulge in your very natural 
inclination. . Now the change of atmosphere, and tlie 
refreshing sensation of cool linen, are not at all friends to 
Morpheus, and it may be hours before your sleep comes 
• as naturally as it did over the fire. Perhaps you are in- 
dulged with a feather-bed ; if so, you must be a hardy 
fellow if you close your eyes at all. So now, let no one 
for tlm future deem it singular that a man should like 
what in England is erroneously called “ a rough life ;** I 
trust I have proved it to bo by far the most luxurious. 
But 1 must remember that ‘‘different people have diffe- 
rent opinions," and what is luxury to one, is hardship to 
another. 1 know that tho sort of life I speak of as en- 
joyable, is considered by some as imiutellcctual an4 unre- 
fined. 

Further on : 

I was leading (he says) tho life of an Abyssinian gentle- 
man “ about town," my hair well tressed, my pantaloons 
always of the newest, frequently of an original cut ; in 
dull weather setting fashions, disputing and deci din g on 
the merits and demerits of shields and spears: in fine 
weather swelling about the town with a quarter of a 
pound of batter melting on my head, face, neck, and 
clothes, and with a tail of half a dozen weli-got-up and 
equally greasy soldiers at my lieels ; doing the great man, 
with my garment well over my nose, at every festival and 
funeral worth attending; “hanging out" extensively 
when I had a few shillings to spend; sponging on my 
neighbours when, as was oftener the case, 1 had nothing ; 
—in fact, living a most agreeable life on a very limited 
income. I cannot deny tliat 1 look back to those times 
with a certain feeling of regret. It was tho only period 
of my life in which 1 ever felt myself a really great man. 

I “cry very small" in England, with a much greater ex- 
penditure. The men wiU not look after me with admi- 
ration, nor the girls make songs about me here. 

Now we make no scruple of expressing our 
decided preference^ nevertheless, for the rough 
life” of Paris or London, over the luxurious 
existence in which the reflned and polished 
aborigines of savage ' countries are wont to 
revel. We have travelled, perhaps, as much 
as Mr. Mansfield Parkyns; w8 have endured 
privations, hardships, and bad fare, minus 
crocodile, locusts, and cat; have encountered 
perils, discomfort, and miseries in eveiy form, 
without murmur, when need was; but right 
glad were we once again to find ourselves 
with an agreeable companion at the Caf4 de 
Paris,” the “Frires Provengaux,” or, better 
still, at " Philippe’s,” with spotless damask be- 
fore us, a bottle of Chablis within reach. 
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one of Champagne in prospedi .\Fith sundry 
little arrangements, such as rougets gratinis d 
la Montesquieu and Than Matinee d VltalU 
enn$f rissolettes h la Pompadour^ Btcajiques 
aux feuUles de vignes, Charlotte de Praises au 
noyeau^ following each other at due intervals 
in noiseless succession. And entertaining im- 
mutably this cminion, we should certainty far 
prefer seeing Mr. Parkyns at our homely table, 
to joining his festive board, even though served 
by rafiiai such as he describes, on one occasion, 
as having ministered to him. The dinner in 
that remarkable instance was served by three 
of the most beautiful mulatto slave girls’’ he 
had ever beheld. 

ABYSSINIAN WAITRESSES. 

One of them boro a bowl of new milk enough for ten 
persons. She presented it to mo ; I tasted it. It was 
nectar ! and she was Hebe ! But no juice of the treache- 
rous Tine was ever half as sweet as that milk ; and as for 
Hebe, 1 think she ought to consider herself highly flat- 
tered that even for a moment 1 should have mistaken 
such a beauty for her. She was, like many girls of these 
countries, and especially of her particular race, a perfect 
model of form, of exquisitely delicate features, and in 
comploxion of a warm rich nut-brown. I am ashamed 
to own that my contemplation of her beauties did not 
occupy me half so much time as my description of them, 
for 1 turned au impassioned glance — not at her com- 
panions, though botii were beautiful, one even quite her 
equal— but at the objects they carried. I found these to 
be a large ** gaddah,*' a wooden bowl, containing a pile of 
** rabif,'^ or thin cakes of millet and wheat, and a vessel 
containing ** mel^.” 

Blit Mr. Parkyns, besides his partiality for 
bleeding beef and raw reptiles, has other singu- 
lar tastes. He had a favourite dog, which 
killed all his poultry and was always in mis- 
chief. Yet hear, how tenderly he speaks of 
him — 

A PET. 

Poor little Tokla ! I grew very fond of him ; for, though 
rough and ugly, ho had such pretty, winning ways— he 
seemed always hungry, and would often bite people’s legs, 
occasionally my own, not at all from vice, i\it sheer 
appetite. 

What a delightful companion ! But he had 
another, who possessed the happy knack of 
rendering himself agreeable in other ways. 
Listen, gentle reader, to the performances of 


M ATCUAL BOOGO. 

My dog, ** Maychal Boggo,” did not like rain, so whlh 
a heavy shower fell during the night— my readers must 
remember that tropical rains are by no moans like a 
Scotch mist — he would come to me, and, without a^ 
ceremony or whining, make a determined attempt ft 
work himself under my covering. Maychal, though a 
ood and faithful boast, was rather large for a bedfeUow, 
eing as big as a Newfoun^and, and mhal his hair was 
of that longish, thick, coarse description which is peculiar 
to some of the mastiff breeds, and which, especially when 
wcl^ettcd, is considerably odoriferous. A day’s tramp 
thrAtoh the mud did not generally make him cleaner, 
nor wail he ablo to be very choice in his diet ; so, when 
he atteumted to force himself into my society, 1 would 
say, ** Maychal Boggo, so far as board goes you shall 
share with me the last crumb, but really my bod is but 
just large enough to contain me alone.” But he would 
not listen to reason, answering to my polite speedi only 
by seizing the corner of my leather with his teeth, and 
tugging at it in a most systematic manner, till, after 
getting a few quarts of rain into my bed, I was obliged 
to make the best of a bad job and let him in, endeavour- 
ing at the same time to leave him the outside place ; for 
the skin which was wrapped round me, half over and 
half under, was not broad. He, however, was selfish, 1 
fear ; for he would not be satisfied until he had got into 
the fold, leaving me ii^tho worst place, and growling and 
snarling at me if I attempted to resist. His pertinacity 
was too amusing to allow mo to get angry, and 1 was in 
general too sleepy to have troimled myself about tho 
matter if he would but have kept still when he was there. 
But no such luck ; if a hyoma or other animal chose to 
approach our camp fifty times during the night, each 
time my dog would start up, and, planting his great paws 
on to my eyes, nose, mouth, or any part of my body which 
happen^ to lie in his direction, bark himself into a fury 
for a few seconds, and then dash off in pursuit, dragging 
off my cover, and leaving me, ** puris naturalibus,” at tlie 
mercy of the storm. Often did I vow that ho should 
disturb mo no more, and as often would ho return wet 
and recking from his expedition, sometimes with bleeding 
marks of the hysena’s teeth, and serve me as before. 
This is a sample of the way we passed our nights. 

We wonder whether such amiable animals 
ever regarded with jealousy their masters’ raw 
sarcopliagic fancies f 

We do not enter into any of the very inter- 
esting details respecting the counirv nor its 
inhabitants, because the book is really such a 
very interesting one, that everybody who has 
leisure should certainty read it. The style is 
plain and simple, as befits such a work. The 
wood-cuts are numerous and well executed, 
and it is full of very entertaining anecdotes. 


From Mayfair to Marathon, London : Bentley. 


This is a rattle-chatter description of a tour 
through Frange and Italy, with an excursion 
by the ^'Austrian Lloyd’s” to Marathon. 
Out of 428 pages, 356 are occupied with the 
journey to Rome : nine pages, two days, and 
a couple of hired hacks, get the tourist well 
over the antiquities of the metropolis of Chris- 
tendom ; ten pages suflicc for Corinth \ and 
eight for Marathon. 


The object of the book, therefore, certainly is 
not description. The design evidently b, to 
take " My Public ” by the arm, thrust him 
into a railway carriage, draw up the windows, 
and pour into his ear all that the author knows, 
thin&, or imagines, about men, manners, po- 
litics, religion, morals, and metaphysics. Very 
fairly does he say in hb preface, Don’t sav 
Pooh ! pooh ! my public, and that you don t 
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want to go. It is too late to tliink of this 
now that we are in New Burlington Street. 
I can't fmnk you. So, faith, if you put your 
miifKny fingers at tea-time over these pages, 
yOu must pay for it ; you must indeed, my 
public.'^ 

In our last Number we noticed a very dreary 
novel, commencing, " IIow do you do, my 
public ? Fatter, en, my public ? Manchester 
pretty quiet ?” &c. &c. &c. Now, as the fate 
of that novel certainly could not have tempted 
any one to imitation of the flippant familiar 
style, no great critical acumen is required in 
order to discern that “Walter Evelyn” and 
“Mayfair to Marathon ” are by the same indi- 
vidual. 

However, if wc can make up our minds to 
read a book of travels, wherein nothing is 
described but the impositions of hotel-keepers ; 
if we can overcome our impatience at the im- 
pertinence of the style— for surely it is bad 
manners in an author to forget that his reader 
is a stranger to whom he lisys only just intro- 
duced himself ; if wc can tolerate, or skip, the 
ludicrously sclf-siifBcient disquisitons upon po- 
litics present and future, including the destinies 
of France, and the designs of Russia, Reform in 
Parliament, and the reason wliy an American 
loves a lord, the moral necessity of abolishing 
our hereditary peerage, and the proper distri- 
bution of diplomatic patronage (we suspect 
our author to bo a small diplomate) ; — if wc 
can get over all these little difKcultics, wc may 
glean some amusement even from “ Mayfair 
to Maratlion.” 

We shall attempt to spare the reader the 
trouble of searching for the plums in this 
rather unevenly made pudding. He will very 
soon see that nine-tenths of what we shall ex- 
tract might have been written quite as well in 
Mayfair as on the way to Marathon. 

CALAIS. 

Is there any hope for that man with the curly hair 
and varnished toes, dragging about the poor, pale, 
hollow-eyed woman 1 remember so lovely but two 
seasons ago P 1 would rather not touch on this story ; 
it is among those that make one’s heart ache. Look at 
this man. He was a well-to-do tradesman once, and 
was goose enough to go surety for a customer because 
he was a lord. He was sold out of house and home in 
conseqiibnce, and obliged to run away, to the great 
convenience of this nobleman, who thus got rid of his 
troublesome applications. Seo how fat he has grown 
upon his troubles, what a flabby dabby, pot-bellied, 
crunkle-kneed old fellow it is ; yet he was an honest 
man once, and had not always that queer, sly, sleepy, 
roguish twinkle about the eye. His experience of life 
has taught him a false lesson, and he thinks honesty 
decidedly a bad s^culation. He teaches languages, 
and instructs the French children to recognise their 
U*s in perfect good faith, the only thing ho now does 
in that way. 

What are the rest of the dreary folk that pace up and 
down that weary ''place** like wild beasts in a cage, or 
as if they knew there were sermons in stones and were 


trying to read theni all day long P All day long, always 
at the same pace, and always with the eyes east down. 
Deceived friends, bankrupt tradesmen, beggared 
widows, ruined orphans, are you avenged P 
For my part, if I had a spendthrift son I would bring 
him here to pass a week. He should make acquaint- 
ance with some of those promenading gentry, and learn 
all about them, and how imprudence has kicked over 
many a fine pril of milk, beside that in the fable. He 
should come and walk with me on the pier, too, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and watch those haggard men 
straining their aching eyes towards England— dear 
England ! Oh, for one hour upon her shores, so that 
they were free men. He should see them afraid to 
make acquaintance with each other, cut off from all 
friendship, all companionship, rusting, maundering, 
pining, fretting awa^ by inches. He should follow 
with his eyes (as I did with mine to-day) yonder tall 
man, walking with his wife upon the sand, and bowed 
down by care, not years, and see him weep silently, and 
his strong frame convulsed, as 1 am sure it was. He 
should hear the wife's soothing words, and see all the 
wealth of tenderness that she lavished on him waste 
itself, unheeded. God bless those women, how they do 
love us when all besides fall away ! 

If he wanted a lesson in vanity I would consent 
to make acquaintance, and undergo half an hour's 
conversation with that hopeful youth of twenty-two, 
already turned out of three regiments, and who is des- 
tined to become a permanent resident of this pleasant 
place, solely from too great a delight in white gloves 
and having his hair curled. You would not end life 
like this, my boy P 

Talk of lessons of vanity, hark to that pompous old 
lady talking to her toady in front ; she was once the 
mistress of a rich man, and is still living on a jpittance 
from him which her milliners could not touch. She, too, 
has learned the wrong lesson of her life, and thinks and 
says that her vices have been more useful to her than 
her virtues. She was gay once when living on guilt, 
she is sad now it has deserted her. She was taught no 
lesson of religion in early life, and she learned nothing 
of the beauty and the good of virtue, and she will not 
hear of it now. She belonged to the great unedwaiedr-- 
a fearful class, my masters, a fearful class, believe me. 
It is painful, very painful, because at once ludicrous 
and melancholy to bear her boasting of bad things in 
bad English, and with such a horrible conviction of the 
truth of her maxims. It is worse to see her companion 
(a tradesman’s daughter, who thinks her a great lady) 
listening so eagerly to what she says, and drinking in 
the subtle poison with every breath she draws. It is 
painful, indeed, to see the glance she exchanges with 
that vulgar whiskerando, who passes in the midst of 
this precious talk, and it is too easy to foresee what will 
come of it And will she be happy too— will she sub- 
scribe six months hence to the cast-off mistress's axiom 
that vice is better than virtue. Or, worn out by doubt 
and jealou^, anguish and despair, ruined, deceived, 
deserted, broken-hearted, will she curse that walk upon 
the pier this very afternoon. One thing is certun; 
the pompous old lady's conversation won’t make her 
any better: and one of these two will be deceiver or 
deceived. Poor toady, we send our Bfissionaries to 
Tombuctoo, why not to Calais P They might escape 
being eaten, and do more good than by supplying a 
luncheon now and then for a pleasant pi^y of cannibals. 
Why did we not send out Missionariesnong ago P why 
do we not send them to our own provinces, quiet, sensi- 
ble men, who know the world, not mere cracked enthu- 
siasts P If we had done so long ago we might have 
prevented even the pompous old lady herself from 
going the road by which she has unluckily travelled all 
her life to find such a prickly moral at the end of it 

Our tourist has succeeded in reaching Paris 
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after a series of miseries aiidja host of impo- 
sitions which could have happened to no one 
man in no one journey. He might have 
picked up the following story without enduring 
any of these sufferings. 

NAPOLEON III. AND BIS SENATORS. 

To be sure, some of tlic senators seem oddly chosen. 
A member of the jockey-club sauntered in there the 
other day, and asked an admiring knot of idlers, who 
speedily formed round him, if they could possibly guess 
what had Just happened to him. 

“ Has Rstrella run away P” asked one. 

** Did you get a fall in the steeple-chase yesterday P*' 
another. 

** Have you made it up with Madame B. P" 

** Have you quarrelled with Madame II. P'* 

** Are you going to reform and get married P** 

*' Have you at last managed to drink the seventh 
bottle of wine at supper P** 

“ Have you paid your debts P" 

** No, Messieurs,” said the dandy, feeling in his left 
waistcoat pocket with one hand and picking his teeth 
between each word with the other ; ** 1 see at this rate 
you will never guess the plaisante chose which has 
really hapnened. It has been proposed to me to become 
a senator, 

*^But,” said I, " Sire, with all the gratitude in the 
world for your ofTer, and the dotation, which would bo 
most agreeable to me, I am not fit for it; 1 can do 
nutliing at all but order a supper.” 

** Raison de plus,” replied his Majesty, ” nous sou- 
perons ensemble.” ^ 

”Mai8, Sire, j'en aurais hontc, tout le monde sc 
moquerait de moi !” 

” Ah, bah I” 

” Mais oui, Sire.” 

” Enfin j*lnsiste.” 

Si qa m'eiinuic.” 

” Ah qa I alors comme vous voudrez.” 

” And I refused.” 

The refusal was taken in perfect good part. The 
emperor seems tenaciously kind to any one to whom he 
takes a fancy, and pursues the excellent worldly policy 
of forgetting no service and forgiving no injury. 

We can afford only a very little sample of 
the religious disquisitions. 

RELIGIOUS SISTEBBOODS. 

Oh, my public, oh, my British public ! I have no 
objection to your having abjured the errors of Popery ; 
but 1 cannot help shaking my head when 1 think what 
root-and-branch work you made of it ; and, under better 
conditions than of aforetime, 1 should like well enough 
to see the re-establishment of religious sisterhoods. 

But we must ^et on, even at the expense of 
administering a little chloroform to our talka- 
tive companion. He is very miserable at 
Marseilles, for he has got into one of Mr. 
MuiTay’s best-be-praisednotels there. 

MARSEILLES. 

Through tift same ovqp of a waiting-room, annoyed 
by the same ridiculous regulations, the same incivility, 
and the same extortions, 1 reach my hotel at Marseilles 
at half-past ten In the evening. I am obliged to go by 
the omnibus, because there are no fiacres or other 
carriages; 1 see my luggage roughly handed, and 
tossed about as if there was nothing but wool in it, and 
flinging from any height could not hurt it. 1 am 
deafened by a party of jovial commercial gents "chaff- 
ing” a resolute, stout lady, who got into the omnibus 
puffing and struggling, and having squeezed a meek 
^glish clergyman literally out of bis seat, announced 


her opinion that liberality, well understood, began at 
home, and forthwith wrangled with the lad about her 
fare. I do believe that* every individual in the omni- 
bus, save the clergyman and I, took part for or against 
her, and all talked at once as loud as they could bawl. 

There is nobody to take my luggage at the hoteI,gDr 
who appears to expect the omnibus, or to care a straw 
about any thing or anybody, or who knows if 1 can have 
a room, or where ; but at length these questions are de- 
cided, and eleven o'clock seats me before a fire in my 
bedroom, with the bell-rope in my hand. 

1 ring. Can 1 have a pair of slippers ^ (I am too 
tired to unpack my own.) No, the hotel does not 
furnish them. Can I have some tea P Not easily, cvery» 
body went to bed immediately the omnibus came in Tat 
hal^past ten.) Well, n'importe. I feel you have the 
mistral blowing here, ray friend the night-porter. 
Yes, Monsieur, slightly. Slightly! Oh, yes, very 
slightly: when it blows hard it takes you off your legs. 
Airi how long is it likely to lastP Mais, monsieur, 
about six weeks: it docs not go away easily. Mere!, 
bon soir. Bon soir, monsieur. 

1 tell you these things, my public, trifling as they are 
in themselves, because 1 am staying at the first hotel in 
the place, where 1 know beforehand that my expenses 
will be thirty or forty francs a day, and also because I 
wish to shew you that every arrangement is equally badly 
managed at present on the Marseilles route;— every 
one, from the primary consideratioDS of safety, speed, 
and economy, down to the minor ones of comfort, ci- 
vility, and attention. I remember arriving at this 
same hotel from Algiers, and thinking it a species of 
paradise, as indeed it is to any thing out there — a cir- 
cumstance to which many sea-port hotels owe their 
celebrity. On passing through here, however, from 
the other side, 1 maintain there is not a more perfectly 
filthy and worse conducted hotel in Europe than the 
one which enjoys the first reputation in Marseilles. 

We are now on board the steamer, and our 
companion is chattering thus, just as wc enter 
the Bay of Naples — 

A LORD ON BOA an ! 

We had a great number of Americans on board, who 
“guessed "and “calculated” vastly during these pro- 
ccraings, taking care to gather, accidentally of course, 
round the luggage of Lora , whoso courier they evi- 

dently mistook for that nobleman. 

“ How is it ?” said 1 to one of them 1 knew sufficiently 
well to ask him such a question, “ that your countrymen 
have so unconquerable a weakness for a lord? Now what 
those people arc doing there is positively rude, yet they 
cannot help it.” 

“ Why, I guess,” answered he, “we most of us think 
a lord must bo something considerable in the way of 
talents and influence.” 

Now I wonder, my public, whether wo arc justified iu 
sending young scapegraces and old scoundrels out into tho 
world under these false colours. I#ord A— may be 
indeed an honourable man, of great influence And iiigli 
social position, but what do you say for giving a diploma 

of respectability to Lord ^ , who has just run off 

with his neighbour's wife, and who haa been guilty of 
every conceivable crime of omission and commission? 
Do not grow red, and talk to me about your constitu- 
tion, anayour old institutions, my public. Our heredi- 
tary peerage appears to many a fraud upon society at 
large. I, individually, have no opinion at all about it : 1 
ozfiy tell you what tho world says, so don't flout at mo. 

And now we venture upon a long but a last 
extract. Our tourist is at a ball at Naples, 
and pretends to give us a picture of Neapolitan 
society. Perhaps it would do for any other 
continental city just as well^ and perhaps it 
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was written in Mayfair or in Marylebone, or 
at the Travellers’, or at the Wellington Club : 
but such as it is we give it. 

NEAPOUTAN SOCIETY. 

Uo you dance, my public ? 

Well (with a smile and a blush ; oh, what a 
modest public it is !) “ Do t/ou ?** 

** I'faith no ! a Benedict should be sage. A married 
man who dances commits a fraud upon the ladies, and is 
like one who has spent his fortune asking the same 
credit as one who has just come into it. But don't let 
me keep you. Tliere is a sleepy-eyed little lady there 
who will spin like a top. A wager on it ! Besides, I 
know her, and her mamma will be pleased at my pre- 
senting you. Tlie Neapolitans love a true-bred Briton, 
and fancy they hear the musical jingle of his guineas 
every time he balam^ays. 

Let us see who have we here. There's little T/)m 
Bouncer, I see, to begin with, wild with pride and de- 
light at having been presented to the Princess Didildini, 
with whom he is now dancing. The Princess is the 
ninety-sixth of her princely family now living, and 
Admiral Blunt, who was nearly marrying her just after 
he was posted (three and twenty years ago, hy-the-way ; 
how time, flies !), used to say he caught her doing her 
own washing. Uc did not mind it, being an honest 
sensible fellow, but she did : the Didildini blo^ was hum- 
bled, for the first prince had been a great bandit one 
hundred and fifty years ago : and she would never see 
oor Blunt afterwards. As for Tom, directly he goes 
ome he will sit down and write a Byronic letter to his 
family at Dorking, and hint mysteriously at an ambi- 
tious passion which is likely to overshadow the rest of 
his da}s with grief and despair. Most of Tom's letters, 
indeed, allude to these two passions — ^perhaps because he 
usually writes in a pathetic and tender tone of mind 
after supper. 

Then there is that bold and vivacious dancer, the Hon. 
Mr. Capro (brother of the great lady of our neighbour- 
hood), who is perpetually trying to perform incompre- 
hensible evolutions in waJtzing. I notice he has twice 
knocked his partner's head in turning that unlucky co- 
lumn, and ho stands now with a spasmodic twitching 
about the lips, and looking very red and foolish, trying to 
apologize. His excuses are not well received, and ho will 
be a uttlo snubbed by the ladies at the next ball. His 

{ partner might, indeed, forgive her bumped head — Ita- 
ians arc good-natured— but he has torn her dress, and 
there arc few ladies in the room who will not sympathise 
with her anger at that. Milliners’ bills are already long 
enough for Neapolitan pockets. 

Make way quietly and without fuss, just with a back- 
ward step and a respectful bow. Here come the Counts 
of Syracuse and Acquila, the Ki^'s brothers, and with 
a lighter step the young Count Trapani. That gentle- 
men dressed all in black and with a slight cast in the 
eye, him to whom the bald-headed individual, with so 
many stars and ribands, keeps bowing so respectfully 
every time he speaks, is the unfortunate Condede Monto- 
molin. The quiet, pleasant-looking gentleman standing 
near in ^Conversation with one of the ministers, and whose 
face is of those (the few) yofi tiike a fancy to at first 
sight, is the gende and kind-hearted bearer of a great 
name — a name already so famous in diplomacy tlmt it 
was hard to wear it worthily ; but he is the brother of 
the greatest statesman England everhad— of one of na- 
ture's noblemen, so courtly, so good, and so gifted, that 
his kinsman could hardly ^ other than he is. 

With a rustling of dresses and a gale of perfume in 
sail a bevy of German countesses, too loud, and too hot, 
and too rra, and too fussy, and too rusty-haired, and too 
wide-mouthed and thick, for us; but let them waddle 
by with heads and hearts choked up witli pedigrees and 
nonsense ; 1 vow the jewdlery some of them wear would 


disgrace the wife ofi a collier captain at a tea-party in 
Newcastle. But thiy have not an idea of this; and 
there ! just as I expected, they have snubbed down pretty 
little Mrs. Trevyllian, bemuse she has not a hanme to 
her name. Oh, ladies ! ladies ! ladies ! I am afraid it 
is a stem lesson that would do you good I You have had 
two and forgotten them, beware the third ! 

1 wonder how Lord Dillwatcr is, economizing here ; 
and how and where he finds the money to keep uoat as 
he does, when his creditors only allow him a few hun- 
dreds a-year. Tantivy does not lend it him I know ; 
for though Ijord Tantivy has been a young man these 
five-and-thirty years, and is now dancing with the pret- 
tiest girl in the room, he is too old for that. 

That lively fellow chattering with the Duchess de S 

is Captain Bolt. Astonishing spirits Bolt has ; but I 
am afraid the duchess will be out when he calls at her 
palace to-morrow evening. She cannot very well get 
away from him just now, and she is too clever and ratio 
to wound any ono ; but 1 heard the Marquis de Babille tell 
her that unlucky story about the Capta^ last spring, in 
Paris ! It was an ingenious thing that escapade of Bolt's : 
he got Lord Newcome, of his regiment, to lend him six 
thousand pounds to pay a gambling debt; Newcome 
gave him a cheque for it. The next morning Bolt came 
back and said ho could do with four, so if he would give 
him another cheque he would bring him back the old ono. 
Of course he kept both, and boumt himself a snug in- 
come in some foreign funds. OSi enough, however, but 
such clever fellows don't get on ; and somehow or other, 
since the story has got wind, Bolt seldom can stop 
long in the same place. 

This bandy gentleman, like a market-gardener, and 
who evidently thinks himself the man of tlie evening, is 
a captain of cavalry, and his decoration, or his impu- 
dence, lias won the heart of as sturdy a princess as you 
would like to see. Neither of them have any thing like 
the income of a clerk in a good bank, but they are to be 
married next week, and will lead the society in a good big 
town too. When we know these little secrets we must 
not be surprised, my public, at not being invited to dinner 
by foreign nreat men. 

Poor Lady A , who made that sad mistake with 

Constantine Petit-Pas ! All for love and the world well 
lost ! I have not seen her these twenty years. And so 
she has come here to bring out her daughter, has she ! 
I wonder whether that stm-backed fellow, Staunton, 
will have courage enough to marry the girl and forget 
that she is Uie daughter of a divorce. She seems 
modest and pretty. I shall think better of him if he 
does. I confess, my public, my heart always bleeds for 
those unhappy castaway mothers masking the carking 
care within them by smiles and pride, armed at all points 
against the possibility of a slight ; seeming cased in such 
an impenetrable armour, yet open to the barbed shaft of 
a single look ; quivering with anguish at a chance word, 
maybe not meant for them. Acy can come to such 
places as these and bring their daughters, and people 
say they are brazen and shameless when they do so. (M 
knows they would rather stop away, but the rirl must 
come out and be seen somewnere ! Poor wretwes, they 
could hear, as they have home all that has come and 
gone — their own shame — the insult and cruel humilia- 
tion which has followed them ever since^; but this is 
the bitterest cup of all. Coupage, poor wounded heart, 
now you have seen Kate to bed and are alone with your 
own thoughts. Courage ! courage ! dear lady. Yes, yrs, 
fall down on your knees, but do not sob so passionamv. 
It was a hard trial, but you went through it bravely 
(though hia son was there). And now pray— pray to 
him who said, in his beautiful wisdom, ** Neither do 1 
condemn thee." 

** 1 never saw such impudence in my life,” cries Mrs. 
St. Quentin, tossing her turban. **lf Lady A. is to' 
come here 1 shall not bring my danghten.” Mrs. Bt. 
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Quentin's house was notoriously^jif^ her hy the Mar- 

J uis of Hidownderry, and that rich old hunks Jephson 
daro say did not IcaTO her his mother's diamonds for 
nothing, but her husband went quieter in double har« 
ness than Lord A. The world was not bothered about 
her, or called upon to give one of its judicious opinions, 
and so was kind. Indeed Mrs. St. Quentin has become 
a yery conTonient example for yiyacious ladies whose 
lords take ezemtion to their doing this or that. 

Will young Barther run down the old widow hero at 
last, and so pay the Jefs? She seems in a good hu- 
mour, and he is pressi^ his suit brayely. If it had not 
been for Mademoiselle Infine he might have had her and 
the seven thousand a-year long ago, but between two 
stools we sometimes^well, 1 am gl^ to see he is win- 
ni ng h is ground again. 

Why is that respectable elderly gentleman following 
about the French nrl nobody knows exactly? He is 
the great Austrian Prince Lachwitz, and I do not much 
cnyy him just now, for she will lead him a pretty dance, 
though he has got her into society. She is a violent 
coquette, and her head is full of novels. Lachwitz will 
never get on with her, though sho must 1)6 fond of con- 
trasts, for I saw her just now looking kindly at absent 
littlo Bookly, who was balan^aying to somebody else's 
partner. 

And here, my public, stands somebody you know of 
looking on at these things, a littlo bald, shaved, pale-faced 
man, out of the way, and eclipsed utterly behind a mag- 
niUceut potentate, glittering with stars, and redolent 


of whiskers and pocket handkerchief. It is the Baron 
Ephraim Menaneh, and, if I am not mistaken, he is 
talking to a minister about a new loan. If I were vou, 
however, my public, I should take care to hear nothing 
about politics at Naples, if you wish well to your diges- 
tion and sleep o' nignts. liet us go home, after we liave 
taken a cup of tea and an excellent sandwich, thinking 
that though a ball is a nice thing enough in its way, a 
good night's rest is better. 

If public” should happen to shew 
itself inclined lo pay for books of travel written 
upon this plan, Mr. Bentley can readily supply 
the demand. There are multitudes of inge- 
nious gentlemen in London, who, for a very 
small consideration, are prepared, at three 
weeks’ notice, to produce ** Cliapel Street to 
ClJtn\horazo,” “New Burlington Street to 
Novogorod,” “ Leicester Square to lima,” or 
any other alliterative title that may be fixed 
upon, and to charge no travelling expenses 
whatever. They will stipulate only for a 
MuiTay’s Hand-book, a few volumes of any 
uncut travels, and a small honorarium. In 
short, they are open to any proposal ; excepting 
only, and of course, a half-profit arrangement. 


Ladj/s Vwt to the Gold Dnjginm of Axtsiralia in 1852-53. 

Hurst and Blackett. 


By Mrs. Charles Clacy. 


It would appear tliat Mrs. Clacy is one of the 
numerous victims of the emigration mania 
which prevailed ever since the gold discove- 
ries in New South Wales and victoria were 
fairly brought home to the English mind, lie- 
corded at first with incredulity, and afterwards 
believed with indifference, the newly-discovcred 
resources of our Australian colonies were for 
many months allowed to run to waste ; and 
while, in the mother-country, strong arms toiled, 
while eager stomachs starved, and stout hearts 
hoped almost against hope, the colonists, a 
splenetic race at the best of times, vented their 
angry feelings in loud cries of lamentation and 
disgust at the stupidity and selfishness of peo- 
ple in the old country. They said, and with 
justice too, that the gold was working their 
ruin, and that Australia, with all her re- 
sources, would soon become a barren depopu- 
lated land, unless an enormous and continuous 
stream of emigration set in from other parts 
of the world, but especially from England. 
Their affairi had indeed rushed forward to an 
awful extremity. The colony, just emerging 
from the mud of its infanev, and having 
just commenced clearing land, sowing corn, 
building houses, making streets, Toa&, and 
bridges, was most suddenly and unexpect- 
edly flung hack into the mire of barbarism, 
and that, too, by the strangest means. The 
gold had done it all. What man or woman 
could be expected to toil from year’s end to 


year’s end for food and scanty and civilized 
wages, when only a few miles from the scenes 
of their labours — when in many instances un- 
der their very feet — lay large masses of that 
precious metal, which, in a concentrated and 
current form, represents property, influence, 
power, all the necessaries and luxuries of life ? 
The villages became deserted, the towns emp- 
tied themselves into the gold fields. Each re- 
tui'ning adventurer, as he displayed his bags of 
dust and nuggets, awakened the enthusiasm, 
and hastened the departure of the few that re- 
mained. Agriculture, commerce, and industry 
were at a stand still. The ploughman left his 
plough, the shepherd his flock, the stockman 
and the hut-keeper mounted their horses and 
rode off to the diggings. In Sydney and Mel- 
bourne things bad come to a terrible and lu- 
dicrous pass. Those unfortunate towns bad 
been abandoned by the whole of thelrlabour- 
ing population. There might have bedh seen 
workshops closed, and shops standing empty 
and uncared for ; buyers in the market vainly 
looking for sellers; ladies of high stand- 
ing in the colony, washing stairs, sweating in 
the kitchen, or trudging through the mud to 
obtain some milk for their frugal meals — a 
fru^lity, by the bye, of necessity, not of choice. 
Ta& there were of functionaries under Govern- 
ment, “gentlemen bom and bred,” as* the 
phrase goes, perfonnin|; menial offices in their 
own households; magutrates blacking boots, 
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secretaries chopping wood, senior clerks clean- 
ing knives and forks ; all for want of that do- 
mestic labour, the price of which had risen be- 
yond the affording even of the wealthy, and 
which even the wealthiest in many instances 
could not have at any price. The harbours 
were crowded with shipping; but it was a 
useless and wasteful crowding, for the mer- 
chant fleets wanted merchandize, while the 
produce of the country lay stored up on the 
wharves in tempting and tantalising proximity. 
Where were the carriers and porters, where 
the lightermen that should have conveyed those 
loads of hides, wool, and tallow to the vessels ? 
They were gone to the diggings. Where were 
the crews that had navigated those vessels 
from distant Europe, and that should have 
taken them back again? They, too, were 
gone to the diggings. As time went on, the 
shippers in the English, African, and Indian 
ports grew cautious, and would not send their 
vessels to a country from which no return 
seemed possible. The diggers dug out the 
gold, ana the escorts took it to the depbts in 
the colonial capitals, but there were no goods 
to buy with the gold ; the merest necessaries 
of life cost enormous sums. Those that had 
any stores raised fabulous profits; the cries 
grew louder and louder of distress and ruin, 
and for merchandize and men, food, luxuries, 
and labour. Then came the reaction, first for 
England, for Australia next. Lucky diggers 
found their way back, and astonished White- 
chapel and the Borough with the looseness and 
roughness of their dress, their matted hair and 
shaggy beards, and the portable arsenals of 
pistols and knives which encumbered their 
celts of untanned leather. Bags were pro- 
duced, nuggets displayed, gold-dust stiwed 
over pot-house tables, and men in moleskin 
trowsers and paper caps sat agape listening to 
the tales of heavy finds, of rich pockets at the 
bottom of ugly holes, of a boisterous, royster- 
ing, dare-devil life, of deep sinking, fossiking, 
dirt-washing, damper and mutton, with the 
prospect of a spree and an endless succes- 
sion of nobblers. What was not to be done 
in a country in which labour on the roads 
was pi^<I at the rate of ten shillings per day ? 
While the gold fever thus spread among the 
poorer classes, the infection was likewise com- 
municated to the poor among the upper classes. 
The astounding news from our gold colonies ’’ 
filled column after column in our daily papers; 
the periodical press copied the joyful intel- 
ligence from the new Eldorado; and it was 
generally believed that younger sons, briefless 
barrisjers, patientless surgeons, half-starved 
clerks, and adventurous apprentices, had now 
discovered the real roval road to wealth. The 
merits of picks and shovels were eagerly can- 


vassed at evening' y> 2 ;.rties by young gentlemen 
in lavender gloves and faultless neckcloths; 
young ladies talked of dirt without hesita- 
tion, and of cradles ” without a blush. The 
opinion spread that the race belonged to the 
swiftest, and crowds beseiged the shipping- 
offices, literally praying to be allowed to pay 
their money for a passage to Australia. As 
the vessels reeling with their living freight left 
our shores, then did the merchants of Great 
Britain bethink themselves that so large a po- 
pulation must want many things besides gold, 
and at the same time loud rang the hymns of 
triumph at the brilliant success of several 
Australian ventures. 50 per cent. 60, 100, 
200, 500, and even 1000 per cent, were men- 
tioned as having been realised on goods which, 
in the old markets, would hardly have paid for 
the expense of exportation. Men on ’Change 
became excited ; brokers rushed into specula- 
tion; merchant fleets from London, Liver- 
pool, and Glasgow crowded the Channel, and 
steamed and sailed with the utmost haste to 
gain those golden shores, where a competency 
for life had been made out of a bale of con- 
grave matches, and a fortune out of a cargo of 
damaged boots. 

With the stimulant of so enormous an im- 
portation of labour and goods, the colonies as- 
sumed a different aspect. Confusion became 
worse confounded, but it was the confusion of a 
chaos, pregnant with the germs of future orga- 
nization — the birth-throes of a world heaving 
itself to the light. It was civilization and bar- 
barism, refinement and ignorance, plenty and 
scarcity, disorderly order, and lawless law, 
mixed up in a seemingly hopeless jumble. 
What to-day was asked for, and paid for at a 
hundred times its original value, would to- 
morrow perhaps be sold under cost price. As 
cargo after cargo came in, prices rose and fell, 
and were not reducible to any of the known 
laws of speculation. Luxuries were held as 
ordinary commodities, commodities as luxu- 
ries. Towns of mushroom ^owth were found 
too small to hold the influx of population 
which overflowed them and settled on the sur- 
rounding plains. Men descended from lath- 
and-plaster houses to boarded sheds, from sheds 
to tents, from tents to lairs under a couple of 
slicks and a blanket. The old-country notions 
'were at once swept away ;JtheBOcial^istinctions 
of the old country were dissolved. Irish navvies 
conducted themselves as men of fortune; and 
Oxford graduates and Cambridge wranglers 
cried fish and oranges in the streets, cleaned 
boots in hotels, or served a late and hard ap- 
prenticeship at some manual trade. It was in 
this wild scramble for life and wealth, the 
triumph of matter over mind, of rou^h and 
ready strength over the subtler arts of civilized 
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life. And the tide rolled tC’Se gold-fields and 
back again, displaying various successes and 
various fortunes, testing and sifiing this motley 
mass of hunSan beings, and sinking or casting 
out those that would not, or could not, fall in 
with the habits of the country. Add to this, 
that the Colonial Government, and all that be- 
longed to it, stood'idly by, watching in supine 
indifference the couiae of events, which it felt 
too inane to control ; the growth of an empire 
which it could not or would not foster ; the in- 
crease of disorders which nothing but the Anglo- 
Saxon instinct for self-government could pre- 
vent from running wild into anarchy. The 
police, the post-office, public works, all were 
mismanaged, and the energies of the Govern- 
ment absorbed in the collection of the gold re- 
veiino. 

Such has been the state of Australia for the 
last two years, and such, we fear, it will con- 
tinue for some time to come. Nothing is more 
natural than that such an unheard-of condition 
of affairs should give rise to the most contra- 
dictory reports and statements, all equally true 
and ail equally false ; that the lucky digger 
should laud the country to the skies, and me 
disappointed gentleman” denounce it as a 
hell on earth. We commend the good sense of 
Mrs. Clacy, who, though evidently unsuccess- 
ful, refrains from venting her spleen on a coun- 
try, for the peculiar condition of which she 
herself and her party were manifestly unfit. 
But we cannot commend her for her book, 
which is as unsuccessful an effort as her gold- 
exploring expedition. In her preface she ex- 
presses a fear, that it may be deemed pre- 
sumptuous that one of her age and sex should 
venture to give the public an account of perao- 
nal adventures in a land which has so often 
been descanted upon by other and abler pens.” 
We beg to assure Mrs. Clacy that she would 
have been quite right in giving such an account, 
if it had lain witliin her capacities to give a 
better one. No one will find fault with the 


fact, though many, and we among the number, 
do so witn the manner. Because the subject 
has been treated by other and abler pens in 
letters, newspapers, magazines, and books, 
therefore Mrs. Clac^ would have been a wiser 
woman if she had given a more satisfactoiy ac- 
count, or, if that was beyond her powers, if she 
had held her peace. For the book which has 
elicited these remarks, and which we notice 
chiefly because it is a type of a great many 
similar productions, appears to us to consist 
of two distinct parts. The smaller portion, 
about a hundred pages, contains the fruit of 
Mrs. Clacy’s actual experience on the voyage 
out, in Melbourne, Sydney, and thfi gold- 
fields. This part is chiefly composed of en- 
tries which the authoress made in her diary 
in the course of a singularly-prosperous and 
uninteresting voyage out, and of similar notes 
concerning her stay in Melbourne, and a resi- 
dence, of a few weeks only, at two of the 
gold-fields. All that Mrs. Clacy witnessed 
is good and interesting as far as it goes ; but 
the whole sum and substance of her expe- 
rience is not worth a single letter which was 
penned by an Irish lady, and which, some 
months ago, appeared in the Tinm, where it 
occupied about three-quarters of a column. 
Scanty materials these for a book I But it 
appears that a book was to be got up ; and 
consequently we have about two hundred pages 
of hearsay and read-up matter, comprising seve- 
ral novellettes, a history of the gold discoveries, 
extracts from the letters of her brother, an un- 
successful digger, concluding with Hurrah for 
old England ! no place like it !” and an Ap- 
pendix containing a deal of useful and hack- 
nied advice for intending emigrants. It comes 
to this, that Mrs. Clacy’s book is a Genteel 
Emigrant’s Guide : and that, at an exorbitant 
cost, it contains very much the same matter 
to be found in little books with red and yellow 
covers, which are being sold at railway stations 
for the sum of one shiUing. 


Travels in Bolivia^ with a Tour across the Pampas to Buenos Ayres^ &c. By L. Hugh db 
Borelli, of H.B. M. Legation. 2 Yds. 1854. 


On a bright morning in the beautiful mouth 
of May, when the soft and genial atmosphere 
has served tc^banish from our minds the seve- 
rities of a past winter Aid its long train of con- 
sequences, and we become young again, and 
sanguine in the anticipation of warmer davs 
and brighter skies when shall we get to the 
end of wis sentence ? But the toil is unneces- 
sary: the experienced reader will judge the 
style and quality of Mr. Hugh de Bonelli’s 
travels just as well as if he had read his two 
volumes quite through. 


We have quoted half the opening senfencoi 
we have read several chapters here and there^ 
and we have turned over the loosely-printed 

^ 08 of the rest. We can therefore state with 
confidence that the first sentence is a feir 
specimen of the whole, and that of all the stuff 
ever spun out into a book, this holds a first- 
class place as silly and unprofitable. 

The reader who wishes for information about 
Bolivia need not, however, despair. Humboldt 
has journeyed over the Cordilleras, and has 
described them. * Head has ridden over the 
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Pampas, and hns given no bad account of always compai*e(fi.^ work of a new traveller 
them. We liave so many good books of travels with that of the best of his wedecessors in the 
that it is quite time to discoura^jc bad ones, same country. As to Mr. Bonelli, we believe 
We believe there are — there certainly ought to him (from his book) to be a very excellent, 
be — cheap editions both of Humboldt and Head, estimable, and spirited young gentleman, but — 
and we give notice that we sliall hereafter we wish he wouldn’t write. 


Evenings in my Tent, By the Rev. N. Dayis, F.R.S.,S.A., with numerous Illustmtions. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co., 2S Paternoster Row. 


This is one of the most interesting works of 
African travel with which we have of late been 
presented. It illustrates, in a striking manner, 
the moral, religious, social, and political conUi- 
tioiis of various nomad tribes inhabiting the 
great Sahara-^that vast inland ocean of sand — 
.of which, and of its strange denizens, so little is 
known or understood. 

The most striking characteristic of the de- 
sert-born Arabs is tlie perfect changelessness of 
their habits, occupations, and pursuits. So far 
as we can glean from writers of difterent pe- 
riods, these sons of Ishmael appear to bo the 
same in all respects now, as they wei*e in the 
remotest ages of which any record hns sui*vivcd. 

If we scan the deathless pages of Aiitar,” 
one of the oldest, and at the same time the 
ablest, most stirring, and most brilliant epic 
that ever emanated from the mind of man — a 
poem, whose influence is felt and admitted as 
widely now as when firet recited by its author 
— there is scarcely one incident therein, that is 
not of as probable recun-ence among any of the 
swarthy races of Northern Africa at this hour, 
as among the chivalrous tribes of Abs and of 
Adnan in the olden time. 

Many long years must elapse ere the bound- 
less territory of Africa be an exhausted theme. 
Gaunt, dreary, desolate, and cheerless though 
that mighty continent may to some appear, yet 
her future affords to the reflecting mind as 
much gi'ound for glad anticipation, as the past 
does for serious meditation. What eye can 
gaze unmoved upon the southeiii shore of the 
Mediterranean, ti'ead even in imagination the 
streets of modern Alexandria, or survey the 
ruins of that mighty city, once the most mag- 
nificent, the wemthiest, and the most powerful 
that the world had ever known — the ten’or of 
Rome, and the mistress of the sea ? 

The information now furnished by Mr. Davis 
was collected during a residence of six years in 
various parts of the north of Africa. One im- 
portant object he has in view, is, the proper and 
systematic exploration of a most interesting dis- 
trict, upon a plan that requires the co-operation 
of the merchant, the man of science, and the 
philanthropist ; and, from the lucid exposition 
he gives, his plans deseivc serious consideration. 


For an annual expenditure of 3000/. (an in- 
significant sum when contrasted with the mil- 
lions spent in extirpating slavery) wc could, 
he assures us, establish and conduct a school at 
Tunis for the education of young Arabs, who 
might afterwards be sent to explore, with safety 
and advantage, the interior of Africa. Instructed 
in the rudiments of agriculture and science, they 
would gradually open the way for the intro- 
duction among compamtivc savages of the 
arts of peace and of commercial enterprise, and 
thus insensibly bring about a reformation, whose 
salutary effects could not but be perceptible 
tliroughout the civilized world. 

The end certainly is most desirable, and the 
scheme appears far more feasible than many of 
those benevolent but insane projects on which 
much treasure and many valuable lives have 
already been expended, almost witliout any 
useful results. 

Our author commenced his wanderings under 
somewhat more favourable auspices than most 
travellers; for he started frem Tunis, in the 
ti*ain and under the immediate protection of 
Sidy Mohammed Bey (the heir apparent to the 
throne), wlio happened at the time to be under- 
taking a jouimey of considerable extent, for the 
regulation of some public affairs of importance. 

Judging from the view of the encampment 
of the caravan, the escort must have been ample 
enough to have overawed any opposition that 
the prince was likely to encounter on his pro- 
gress. 

The journey was attended with the usuarin- 
cidents of all travel in these regions, and the 
encampment at sun-down, and early march be- 
fore day-break, are given much as our readers 
have seen them described by former writers. 
Mr. Davis, however, has a style displaying 
much originality when he delineates the man- 
ners and customs of the hide tribes with whom 
he came in contact, as will be perceived 'from 
the following extracts. 

SPORT IN THE DESERT. 

A great number of gazelles were chased to-day by the 
manilooks and Arabs, but not a single one was killed. 
This is probably owing to the bur ning heat which pre- 
vailed, together with the shirooep wind, which sometimes, 
as it blew into our faces, seemed as if it carried along 
with it flames of Are. llie riders were therefore oblige 
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to diedc the speed of their horses ; besides this, the rough, 
uneven, and broken soil oyer wMcIlwo traydled, likewise 
impeded their pursuit of those nisAle creatures. But to 
compensate .the party for their nuitless efforts, Sme^ 
sent his senrants for his well-trained hawks. In half-an- 


hour about twenty of thesr ' * ^ 
lar • ’ 




expert in hawking. Bmeeda, who is a rather short, but 
Tery corpulent man, with a handsome face, ornamented 
by a fine black, neatly-trimmed beard, and most penetra- 
ting dark eyes, was this day mounted on a beautiml white 
horse, deck^ out with the same saddle and trappings his 
C^ey horse exhibited the day before. The dress of tlio 
rider was elegant and rich in the extreme. As soon as 
he had protected his hands from the talons by gauntlets, 
partly covered with plates of gold, a hawk was handed to 
him by one of his attendants. He undid the hood which 
confin^ the head of the bird and prevented his quick eye 
from beholding objects around him. In an instant the 
hawk was seen soaring up to the sky. Another and an- 
other followed, and in this manner about twelve or fifteen 
were despatched. *A fewueconds elapsed, when one after 
the other pounced upon his prey. Hares and rabbits, 
partridges and other birds, were thus secured in abun- 
dance. The servants were busily engaged running in all 
directions to secure both the hawks and the prey, — the 
former, in order to adjust their hoods for a short time 
previous to being despatched again, and the latter, ** to 
cut the throat” before life is extinct, so as to render them 
lawful food for the true believer. The Mohammedan must 


eat no animal food unless intentifmaUy killed for the pur- 
pose according to prescribed regulations. The head of the 
animal, as wdl as that of him who slays it, must be in 
the direction of Mecca, and the words BimiUahit ** in the 
name of God,” must, at the same time, be pronounced by 
the believer as he applies the knife to the tliroat. The 
sport lasted about an hour, when we again started on our 
journey laden with game. 


birds. Besides a number of partridges and larks, they 
supplied us with two hares and two Carthage fowls. 
Whilst the servants were busy in picking up the game, 
we were all looking on and during this time, his High- 
ness rode up to me, and asked me how I wu ^eased, and 
whether I had witnessed any thing similar in Europe. On 
my replying in the negative, with regard to the latter 
part of his question, the Prince smiled, and added, ** Then 
you have something new to relate.” 

Most people are aware of the summary mode 
in which justice is administered by those abso- 
lute chieftains who rule, each in his own dis- 
trict, with undisputed sway : here is an instance 
of ^ speedy execution” with a vengeance, in the 
full acceptation of the term. 

Ali was a man of great genius and ability, 
but of ambitious and ungovernable tempera- 
ment. He had been captured after an unsuc- 
cclsful attempt to make himself master of the 
town of Baja. 

The culprit was brought before the Basha, 
who, with a fierce look and stem voice that 
harshlv reverberated through the lofty Moorish 
hall, thus addressed him : — * 

V.EVICT1B. 

Art thou that dog Ali? 

Culprit, My name is All. 

Basha. And so, thou dog, thou didst aspire to be a 
Bey ; didst thou not ? 

C. Such is the will of God. 

B, (in a great passion) Nothing less would suit thee, 
thou vile and presumptuous wretch I 

C, It is the will of God. 


lie 4; 3ic )|t 

Lions and other wild beasts are common in these parts ; 
and the prince was prepared to try his skill on some for- 
midable animal, in which, however, ho was unsuccessful. 
Traces of the lion wero indeed visible, but the lord of the 
brute creation was nowhere to bo met with. The hyena, 
I was informed, is taken by tho Arabs here in a very pe- 
culiar manner. This animal, it appears, has **two 
doors” (according to tho Arab phraseolo^) to its abode, on 
account of its being so narrow that it cannot turn about 
in it. By one it enters, and by the other it goes forth. 
The Arhbs, on observing one of these animals, watch the 
hole by which it enters, and, being prepared with a strong 
rope net, they proceed to ]>1ace it carefully over tho oppo- 
site hole, whilst one of their fraternity, skilled in the pro- 
fession, and prepared with a rope, works his way into 
“ the door” by wnich the hyena has entered. As he nears 
the animal, he charms it,” according to my informant, 
saying, Come, my dear little creature ; 1 will lead you 
to places whore many carcases are prepared for you — 
plenty of food awaits yon. Let me fasten this rope to 
your beautiful leg, and stand quiet whilst I do so.” This 
sentence, or something very similar to it, is repeated till the 
0 |^ation is effectually p^ormed, when tho daring son 
of the Sahara begins to goro the brute with a stiletto, or 
some such weapon, till he is forced to rush into the net 
preiiared for 1^, when he is either at once killed, or 
carried off alive. But when it happens that the men in 
cliarge of the uA commit i^mo blunder, through which 
the hyena is enabled to struggle and re-enter its abode, 
the ** charmer,” in spite of his charming, falls a victim to 
its* savage rage, and freqnently his companions can 
Bcarcdy contrive to get dear without feeling something 
of its effects. 

As nothing of a formidable character presented itself, 
the prince had again recourse to the hawks. I was 
greatV surprised and amused at the dexterity of these 


Tlie examination (if this sample may bo called such) 
was continued a few minutes longer, the questions and 
answers varying but slightly from this specimen, when 
the Basha, in tTie greatest rage and fury imaginable, ex- 
claimed, ^^Bash-hambaP" This officer (the high sheriff) 
at once presented himself. Tho Basha simply pointed 
with his forefinger to the culprit, and then added another 
horizontal sign with the same finger. The doom of the 
ambitious All was sealed ! By these pantomimes judg- 
ment was pronounced upon him ! He was led into an 
apartment in tho vicinity of tho judgment tiaU^ where he 
was pinioned, and, in less than an hoar from the time his 
trial commenced, he was a lifeless corpse ! 

Ali (according to the account of my informant, who 
saw him immediately after he was captured) was of mid- 
dle size, and very fair. His features were regular, and 
ho was pronounced by all to have been one of the hand- 
somest men in the regency. At the time of his execution 
he was only about twenty-five years of age. 

But the external appearance was not the only reason 
why people were prepossessed in bis favour. All's mind 
was well stored witn knowledge, having studied in the 
chief college at Tunis; and he was naturally a great 
genius, an example of which I shall hero record.* 

Having ventured to assume the dignity of a ruler, he 
found himself embarrassed in not possessing a large 
official seal, wherewith to invest his documents appoint- 
ing officers, or issuing mandates for levying contributions 
and taxes, with authority. He therefore set to work, 
and, with rough tools, ennaved an official seal which 
was the eviration of all who saw it. On his first exa- 
mination at Baja, doubts wero expressed as to his having 
executed that seal, on which he asked for a piece of brass, 
and, in the presence of witnesses, he executed one in every 
respect similar to that produced. And when the various 
eccentric lines of the same axe considered, (as maybe 
Judged from the seid of the Sultan, or that of the Basha 
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of Tunis, similar to which it was), it will bo readily 
granted that Ali the pretender was a genius indeed. 

The death of Ali was not regarded as a sufficient dias« 
tisement. His Highness, Mohaffimed Bey, was desired 
to pro(^ against those tribes which supported the rebel, 
and demand the heads of all their chiefs. SeveraJ bat- 
tles, on a small scale, were fought ; and, at last, the re- 
volting tribes, after having been made severely to suffer 
for their folly and imprudence, commenced to mahe over- 
tures. A large sum of money and a quantity of cattle 
procured their pardon from tho reigning Basha. 

I'lie following is one of those harrowing and 
painful incidents which must necessarily be of 
frequent recurrence in all countries where Ae 
diabolical institution of slavery is suffereefto 
exist. The sad tale is touchingly told^ and 
proves ih^t, even in the bosom or i negro^ may 

DEEP AND SINCERE AFFECTION. 

Ai *jfe wero going one morning through the inner 
' court-yard to the harem of a Moori£ house of distinction, 
two remarkably fine figures, among some ne^y-pur- 
chased blacks — a beautiml woman and a well-looklug man 
—arrested our attention. By their gestures it was easy to 
perceive that they laboured under some very deep distress : 
the moment, therefore, our first compliments ou'meeting 
the family were over, we inquired tho history of these 
unhappy people, and the reason of their present apparent 
despair. We were told they had given a great deal of 
trouble to the merchant's family, so that they were 
obliged to be watched day and night, and all instruments 
put out of the way, as they were at first continually en- 
deavouring to destroy themselves, and sometimes each 
other. Their story will prove that there is friendship 
and fidelity to be found even among savams. Tho fe- 
male, who is certainly very beautiful for a black, is about 
sixteen, her hair long, full, and shining like jet, he|' teeth 
beautifully even ana small, and their whitencsl more 
wonderfully striking from the contrast of her face,' which 
is of the deenest Mack complexion. Her stature is tall, 
and fuller tnan that of the blacks in general. She is 
esteemed to be han^omer than any one that has been 
brought here for years. Tliis beauty (probably the ad- 
miration of her own country) had bestowed her heart and 
her hand on the man who is now with her. Their nup- 
tials were going to be celebrated, when her friends, one 
morning, missM her, traced her steps to the comer of an 
adjacent wood, and immediately apprehending she had 
been pursued, and that she hsbd Am to the tnicket for 
shelter (the common and lak^resource of escape from 
those who scoured the country for slaves), they went 
directly to her lover, and told him of their uistross. He, 
without losing time to search for her in the woods, hast- 
ened to the sea-side, where his foreboding heart told him 
he should find her in some vessels anchored there for the 
purpose of carrying off slaves. He was Just easy enough 
in his circumstances not to be afraid of being bought or 
stolen himself, as it is in general only the unprotected 
that are parried off by these nunters of the human race. 
His crajectures were just. He saw, with distraction, his 
betrotniM wife In the hands of those who had stoleiAher. 
He knelt to the robbers who now had the disposal ofiher, 
to know tho price they demanded for her ; but all ha was 
worth did not make him rich enough to purchasf his 
female friend, on whom the high price of two huwed 
mahboobs '(near a hundred pounds) was fixed. fHe, 
therefore, did not hesitate a moment to sdl his little flock 
of sheep, and the small bit of ground he was possessen of, 
and then disposed of himsdf to those who had taken his 
companion. Happy that they would do him this^ast 
favour, he cheerfully accompanied her, and threw hiiiseif 
into slavery for her sake. This faithful pair was sold, 
with other slaves, to the African whoso house we were in. 


The woman was to be sent off from this place, with the 
rest of the merchant’s slaves, to be sold again, she having, 
fron^her figure and (/;|uty, cost too much money to be 
kept as a servant. Tlie^orchant meant to k^p the man, 
on whom a much less price was fixed, as a domestic in his 
own family. 

This distressed pair, on heanng they were to be sepa- 
rated, became firantic. They throw themselves on the 
ground, in the way of some of the ladies of the family, 
whom they saw passing by; and finding- one was the 
daughter of their master, they coulq not be prevented 
from clinging round her to implore her assistance, and 
their gri^ could only be moderated by tins lady's humane 
assurance that she would interfere with her father not 
to part them. The master, too compassionate in so hard 
a case to make use of his right in keeping either of these 
unfortunate slaves by force, expostulated with the man, 
shewing him how easy his owp blacks lived, and telling 
him, that if he remained with’‘1iim, and was deserving, 
he should have many more indulgences. But the blade 
fell at the merchant’s feet, and entreated him not to keep**w ^ 
him, if he sent his companion airay, sfiying, if he did, he 
would lose all the money he had paid for them both, for 
that, though knives and poison were kept out of their 
way, no one could force them to eat, and that no human 
means could make them break the oath they had already 
taken, in presence of the Deity, never to live asi^gider. 

In vain the merchant told this slffire that the beauty of 
his companion had raised her far above, the price of those 
bought for menial servitude, and that she must soon be- 
come the property of some rich Turk, and consequently 
be separated from him for ever. This barbarity, tho 
slave replied, he expected, but still nothing should make 
him voluntarily leave her ; adding, that when they were 
parted by force, it would bo time enough for him to die, 
and go, according to their implicit belief, to their own 
country, to meet her, as in spite of those who had her in 
their power, he knew she would already be ^ne thither, 
and waiting for him to join her. The merchant, finding 
it impossible to persuade him by words to stay, would not 
detain him by force, but has loft him at liberty to follow 
the fortunes of his companion. 

Among a number of these newly-purchased slaves, or- 
dered into the apartment where we^were, was the beauti- 
ful female black. For some time her attention was taken 
up with us, but the novelty of the sight did not keep her 
many minutes from bursting into the most extravagant 
grief ag^n at the thought of her own situation. She ran 
from uxt^and, hiding her foce with her hands, sat down 
in a corner of the gallery, while the rest of her jeompa- 
nions, standing round her, frequently pulled her violently 
to partake with them of the sight of the Christians, at 
whom they gazed with fear, amazement, and admiration, 
while their more polished countrywomen, who had been 
longer in the family, laughed at them for their surprise 
and terror. But in these slaves, just dragged away from 
their native soil, hunted like wild animals from the woods, 
where they had token shelter, and enticed from their 
dearest connexions, the sight of white people must natu- 
rally inspire every sentiment of disgust and horror. 
However, by the time they wero a littte convinced that 
their dread, at least of the Christians* presence, was 
needless, some of them became quite pacified, and were 
ordered to make up a dance. About twenty of them 
stood up. The ablest amongst them took the lead, the 
rest, touching the tip of each other’s hand and foot, ac- 
cording to their manner of dancing, fomi^ a long line, 
when each, with the greatest .exactness, and the utmost 
grace imaginable, repeated the steps and actions of thdr 
leader in p^fect time. But neither entreaties nor threats 
could prevail on the unhappy black to Join in this dance. 

She sat inconsolable by herself, and continued many days 
in the same sullen condition ; and all wo could learn on 
leaving the house, concerning this unfortunate female, 
lately so happy in her own country, was, that she was 
deseed, with her husband, or rather lover, to embark in 
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a few days oa board a mercbaat owner of 

wbidi bad bought them both, whySHN^therB, to sell 
them at Gonetantinoplo. ^ 

The simple and ecoimBpr^ay ih which a 
Mohammcmn can freenHSselirii^m a partner 
with whom he finds it impossible longer to 
maintain amicable relations, contrasts forcibly 
with the circuitous and expensive process of our 
own courts. 

Mr. Davis on one occasion, happening to 
find that Ali, a servant of his, was about to 
give his wife a ** paper of divorce,” told him 
mat the moment he did so he would cease to 
be in his employ. 

Handing me the paper, Ali exclaimed, ** Here, master, 
take it ; on such conditions, I shall not divorce my wife." 

The following is my translation of the divorce, the cost 
of which is only a few pence 

** Praise to God ! Ali Ben Salem Sauri, from Soof, of 
the tribe of Sakim, one of the porters of Bab Alinanorah, 
divorced bis wife, the chaste Buka, the daughter of Cha- 
mi, of the same tribe, of the sons of my Lord Ann. This 
divorce is the first she has from this husband, according 
to their confession. She was present, [before the notary,] 
when he returned to her the contract of marriage, and 
the rest of her dowry. He also pays her expenses for the 
time fixed in which she cannot be married to another, 
{four months,] also the house-rent during the above- 
mentioned time, and all other things of the same nature. 
They agreed that she is to give him, for the purpose of 
being delivered from him, one hundred piastres (about 

Q7 1A. \ vtiAriAw HPliia enm dm iirlll naw in fwn 


Travels in Stbet'ia. By S. S. 

Another book upon Russia! It’ however 
has the merit of not jn^etendina to be in any 
way connected with the war. Mr. Hill is the 
possessor of a whole magazine of travels. He 
has spent three years in travelling over the 
world, and has a set of voyages for every 
country. They are all coming out, and this is 
the first of the rush. 

Parco puer stimulis ao fortius utere loiis. 

Mr. Hill left Moscow in 1847. Matters 


instalments; now fifty, and the other fifty after four 
months, if she lives. She confessed that she is not in the 
family way, nor does she even doubt of being so. Upon 
such conditions she was divorced. 

That the above parties were in their perfect senses on 
the ninth of the month Alkadi (the respected), of the 
year five and fifty, and two hundred and one thousand 
(of the Hejira), is certified by 

** The humble of the Lord, 

** Ahmed, son of Ali Almakbi ; 

“ And by 

Mohammed Alhannaii. 

“TIio help of God be upon all! By his favour. 
Amen." 

Here I find I must offer a few remarks of a diaracter 
applicable to Mohammedan females of the desert, as well 
as to those of Moslem Africa generally. And first, it is 
necessary to stato that, after divorce, the maiTmay retake 
the samo woman a second, but not the third time, unless 
she has in the interim been married to another man. No 
man can marry a divorced woman sooner than four 
months and a half after total separation from the former 
husband. The man may oblige the divorced woman to 
nurse any infant she has borne him, till it is two years old. 

We had marked several other passages for 
extract, but, having already somewnat exceeded 
the limits we had proposed to occupy, must re- 
fer our readers to the book itself, for further en- 
tertainment and edification ; assuring them, as 
we do so, that they cannot fail to be pleased 
with the narrative and with the clever and 
well-executed sketches with which it is inter- 

anprai^rl . 


Hill, Esq. 2 Yols. Longmans. 

have considerably changed there since then, 
and if Sir Charles Napier’s prophecy is to be 
trusted, and we put some faitn in the prophe- 
cies of people who are in a condition to work 
out their fulfilment, some neater changes will 
shortly happen about St. retersburg. 

There is interesting matter in these volumes, 
but they are behind the time. The world has 
wagged on before them, and they are now as 
out of date as Captain Cook’s voyages. 
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Cormnentariest on Universal Pvblie Law. By Geohoe Bowt^i Esq., M.P., D.C.L., 
Barristei'-at-Law. Stevens and Norton, 


Mr. Bowyer is most generally known as a 
prominent member of the Roman-Catholic 

K in the House of Commons ; but among 
vn professioni and amo^ the scholars of 
Europe, lie enjoys a very different, and, as we 
humbly conceive, a far higher reputation. He 
is, without dispute, the most profound civilian, 
canonist, and international lawyer, whom the 
great body of English advocates can boast. 
Educated in Italy, brought up at the feet of 
those great jurisconsults among whom the 
** corpus juris civ ilis** is still the commence- 
ment of all things, this untiring student imbibed 
a reverence for authority wnicli has worked 
out its own results both in law and in religion. 
Scarcely had he returned to his country, when 
Oxford pressed upon him in quick succession 
the two honorary degrees of Master of Arts and 
Doctor of Civil Law. Scarcely had he super- 
added to the study of the laws of Rome, and 
of the modern codes founded upon them, the 
knowled^ of the English law, when the 
Middle Temple appointed him their first 
reader. The affair of the Romish bishoprics 
now broke forth, and we were soriy to sec a 
mind fitted for more stable things frittered 
away in controversy. His usefulness to his 
party, however, induced them at once to ensure 
nis services by a seat in Parliament, and we had 
conceived that the days of his absorption in ques- 
tions of legal science were gone by. . In his 
** Commentaries on the Constitutional Law of 


England” he had alrea^justifiedthe reputation 
which had induced Oxford to welcome him so 
kindly. In his Commentaries on the Civil 
Law ” he had stated succinctly, but sufficiently, 
the sources of that law, and the practical uses 
of its study in England. He now, when people 
might have imagined him to have been fully 
occupied in fashioning Papal bulls, or in re- 
pressing the compromising energies of the 
unruly rabble at his back, quietly produces a 
work which would have been no b^ achieve- 
ment of a life-long study. 

"Universal puolic hw,” says our author, 
"is^that branch of jurisprudence which con- 
tains the laws whereby human society is 
formed and governed.” Public law deals 
with the aggregate of society ; private law is 
directed to tne individual exclusively. Cicero, 
in his " Treatise de Legibus ” — ^Locke in his 
"Treatise on Government” — Montesquieu, in his 
" Esprit des Loix” — have applied themselves 
to the first principles of all laws, drawing 
large deductions in philosophic spirit from 
history and reason, but making very little 
reference to authority. " Je n'ai point tir4 


mes principcs (writes Montesquieu) de mes 
prejug4es, mais de la nature des chosesJ* 
And again, "J^ai d’abord examin4 les hommes 
et j’ai cru que dans cette infinie diver- 
sity de loix et de moeurs, ils n’^toient pas 
uniquement conduits par leur fantaisies. J ’ai 
pose les principcs, et j’ai vu les cas particulieres 
s’y plier comme d’eux m6mes ; les histoires de 
toutes les nations n*en ^tre que les suites.” To 
seek natural principles of laws is a great enter- 
prise, requiring more genius and observation 
than learning; but the value of such specu- 
lations will only be commensurate with the 
authority which the author can impose upon 
his readers. The plan of the work before us is 
altogether different. It does not inventnewgene- 
ralizations, but it reproduces, classifies, and 
explains, all that have gone beforo. 

in his introduction Mr. Bowyer takes a 
review of the events of Europe during the last 
six years ; notes how Paris, "having fallen into 
the hands of a successful orator, and a knot ofi 
worthless adventurera, got a r^ublic which she 
did not want;” shews how Jrance and Italy 
had come to consider that ever^ form of polity 
must be based, not upon public law, but upon 
the whims of a constituent assembly; and how 
Germany had made a vain effort to solve the 
problem of a federal democratic constitution, 
i’ointing to the ill success of all this, the 
author remarks— 

Acts of State are no longer judged according to the 
ordinary rules of public law. Policy, real, or supposed, or 
pretended, over-rides law. A coup ^etat is no longer 
held as any thing very extraordinary. Salut populi tu- 
jfrema lex eeto seems to have become an ordinary maxim 
of government. 

From the failure of the Constitution-monger- 
ing of 1848, carried on as it was by persons 
ignorant of the principles on which society is 
founded, that is to say, the principles of public 
law, Mr. Bowyer takes occasion to insist ujpon 
the practical utility of the science whereof he 
treats, and the necessity for information on the 
suMect. 

In twenty-two chapters is condensed and 
systematized all that has been written since the 
world began, upon the origin and foundation of 
law ; immutable and posuive li^vs, and their 
relative effects upon human society ; conflicts of 
laws ; and the operation of natural laws in the 
production, not only of civil societies, but also 
of their various depositories of power. Then, 
entering upon the wide territory of the forms 
of civil ^vemment, the author fetches a 
circuit over the whole of the world’s literature, 
and drives back before him all the great 
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thoughts that have been produced upon this 
^reat subject. We are not«;.mting an analysis : 
It would nil more than half our Number. We 
must remark, however, that one of Mr. 
Bowyer’s strongest points is foreign law. Every 
peculiarity of every existing form of govern- 
ment is produced and examined : it is compared 
with the dicta of foreign jurists and the facts 
of past history; and eveiy question, from that 
of secret voting, or the effect of the death of an 
hereditary king leaving his widow with child, 
up to the grand distinctions between monai'chy 
and despotism, is discussed with equal care, and 
surrounded with an equally numerous band of 
recondite authorities. 

To the doctrines of the fourteenth chapter, 
which treats of the Anglican, the Greek, and 


the Roman-Catholic Churches, we of course 
do not pledge our assent ; although it is per- 
vaded by a more tolerant and cawolic spirit, 
than, considering Mr. Bowyer’s education and 
his controversial antecedents, we had expected 
to find. Upon the whole, however, we must 
say that this is a work of mark, a very great 
labour in its kind and species. It will ^in for 
the author more reputation abroad man at 
home. It will be in the rebound from ^ Italy 
and Germany that the tremendous learning of 
the book will be known. If we cannot certainly 
say of it 

Hie meret sera liber Sosiis 

we can surely predict 

——hie ct maro transit. 



Lttdtf Lee's Widotvhood. Bj Edward Bruce Hamley, Captain R.A. 2 vols. 
•L Blackwood. 1854. 


This work, which originally appeared in a 
periodical in detached papers, now cornea before 
us in the more imposing for^i of two goodly 
Yolumes, embellished according, to the fashion 
of the day, with some rather feeble illustrations. 
It professes to belong to the class of sentimental 
fiction, and is made up of a great variety of 
characters, which may probably secure for it 
an extensive circle of readera. The title does 
not designate the more prominent features of 
the book ; for fully two-thirds of it are occu- 
pied with the exploits of certain adepts in’^the 
mysteries of betting, racing, and card-claying. 
The pursuits of those engaged in these avoca- 
tions and their results arc not of the most edi- 
fying character ; but they are so mixed up with 
the “ Widowhood of Lady Lee that our notice 
of the work is inseparably involved in them. 

In her maiden state Lady Lee was Hester 
Broome, a poor clergyman’s daughter, full of 
feeling, of sentiment, of romance, and of bright 
hopes for tlie future. She is described as 
having a dash of genius in her composition : 
she was not merely imaginative, but original 
and spirited in her imaginations. Sir Joseph 
Lee was a baronet; rich, good-natured, and 
wctak. When, during his courtship, he left oft’ 
spectacles and took to an eye-glass, it was a 
new feature in his character ; wdien he aban- 
doned his white hat and gaiters, ho became a 
new man. Bagot Lee, his uncle, fonnerly a 
lieutenant-colonel in the Guards, is a very know- 
ing, very dissipated, and very extravagant indi- 
vidual ; but he nevertheless inspired his nephew 
(Sir Joseph) with a wonderful respect for him 
— acquainted, as he w^as, wdth chicken-hazard, 
opera-dancers, and other vortices of wealth ; and 
the baronet gave his uncle credit for the same 
superiority in other matters, w'hereiii he was by 
no means so great an authority. Bagot s 
sharpness seemed to Sir Joseph to include all 
excellence w'hatsoever. Accordingly, about a 
year after his man*iage, Avhen Sir* Joseph found 
hirnsedf dying of consumption, he could not 
ma^e^his final arrangements 'without the assist- 
ance of Bagot. Here is the scene ; — 

THE WILL. 

“ Bagot,” said the sick man, “ I ’m off. I sha’n't last 
long. 1 'to done what I thought vou would like about 
tlic— the document, you know, with regard to Lady Lee 
and the boy ; take care of him— take care of both of ’em, 
Bagot ; 1 've put you down for ten thousand.” 

“ Yon were always a good fellow, Joe,” said Bagot, 

and if you were rc^ly going to gire us the slip, I should 
he confoundedly griev^. I should, by gad,” nvhich was 
true enough, for the baronet was a comfortable annuity 
to him.)^^ “ But I hope to sec you at Ascot yet.” 

“No,” said Sir Joseph, “no more Ascot for me. 
They ’to as good as told mo it’s all up with me. Ilie 


Hector *b been over here praying with me. Do you think 
it’s any good, Bagot?” 

Bagot was rauier puzzled at being consulted as a 
spiritual adviser, “why,” said he, “putting the case, 
you see, that a follow was really going off the hooks-- 
not that I bclievo it, you know, for yowre looking twice 
the man you did yesterday — but just supposing it, for 
the sake of ammeiit, the thing might be decent and 
comfortable. If I found myfflf the easier for it, of course 
I’d do it.” 

Hester brought him,” said Sir Joseph. “Poor 
Hester ! 1 ’ve been Tcry fond of that girl, Bagot— fonder 
than I ever was of any thing, I think. She was too good 
for me ; but I think she Hkra me, too. Nobody seems so 
sorry about me as she does.” 

“ Have you put any restriction,” said Bagot, “ on her 
marrying again ? 1 mean in case of any thing happening, 
you know?” 

“ No,” said Sir Joseph ; “ I never thought about it. 
1 have left her the income and the use of the house un- 
conditionally.” 

“Ah,” said Bagot, musingly, “she’s young — devilish 
young — and women take strange fancies sometimes. 
There will he no end of fellows after her. I shouldn’t 
like, Joe, iny buy, to see her making a fool of herself 

with some infernal nincompoop, after your in case of 

any tiling happening, yon know.” 

“ Do you think it’s likely?” said Sir Joseph, eagerly. 

. “ Do yon know of anybody that Bagot ! if I thought 

that, 1 'd — ” 

“No, no,” replied Bagot ; “ I don ’t know any thing of 
the sort. / was merely talking of what might be. It 
would be deuced painful to me, you know ; and it 's a 
sort of thing I might easily stop, if I was authorised ; if 
not, of course I should *iit meddle.” 

Bagot 's idea was, that, in the event of his nephew's 
melancholy anticipations being fulfilled, the young widow’s 
next choice niiglit possibly fall on one very unlike Sir 
Joseph. It might fall on a man totally averse to Bagot's 
pursuits — ^nay, even to his society ; and thus (the Colonel 
reflected) that pleasant retreat, tlie Heronry, might be 
closed to him altogether, or, at any rate, rendered a much 
less eligible abode ; and these contingencies he now exerted 
him.sclf to guard against. 

The end of the business was this: in the 
event of Lady Lee marrying again without 
Colonel Bagot’s consent, the guardianship of 
the infant-heir, Julius, with the bulk of the 
property, devolved on the Colonel. Upon 
this event, and the disposal of Julius, the in- 
terest of the naiTative turns. 

In illustration of the position in which some 
of the parties were placed, we extract the fol- 
lowing scene between Colonel Bagot and one 
of his l)oon companions named Seager. They 
are seated after dinner in a suite of apartments 
exclusively occupied K the Colonel in Lady 
Lees’ mansion of the Heronry 

ONE TO BE HATED. 

“Wliat sort of a woman is this Lady Lee?” asked 
Soajmr, presently. 

“Why, between you and me as friends,” returned 
Bagot, “ I may say that I dislike her confoundedly— I 
always did. 1 think I should have disliked most women 
in her place, but I ’ve special objections to her.” 

“Why should you dislike any woman in her place?” 
asked Seager. 
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■‘Why,*? almoit diouted Baga^*«why? Because, 
when my poor nephew, Joe, married, he cut mo out of 
the chance of the estate. If ho hadn't married he 
couldn’t hare had an heir." 

“Decidedly not,*' said Seager, with a grin. “So 
there 's a boy. Is there ? Good constitution, di ?" 

“ Strong as a lion," said Bagot ; “ and I 'm glad of it. 
He's a g«^ little chap, and I don’t wish him any harm ; 
but you must admit *twas enough to try a fellow's temper 
to find one's-self cut out for the sake of a mewling soft- 
faced thing in petticoats. ’Twas done while 1 was in 
France, or T should have tried to stop it. However, Joe 
was so much younger than|][ that 1 never expect^ to 
outlive him. *Tis since the poor fellow's death that I ’ve 
been most vexed by the thought of what 1 *ve been done 
out of." 

“Gad!" said Seager, “after that, you needn’t trouble 
yourself to state your special objections to her. If sho 
was the finest woman that ever 6tcpt| I consider it your 
duty to hate her like the devil." 

“Besides," said Bagot, “she’s as proud as Lucifer, 
and deuced sarcastic. You 'vo no idea what I have got 
to put up with from her. If I wasn’t a good-tempered 
follow, I should tell her my mind pretty plainly. As it 
is, I can hardly help flaring up sometimes.'* 

“ Don't do amy'tliing of the sort,” said Seager ; “ you 
can do much bettor by keeping on good terms with her. 
If I were in your place, now, every time she offended me 
I’d put it in my pocket, and console myself with the 
thought of paying her off in a more profitable fashion 
than quarrelling. However, I 'in glad to find that you’ll 
be quite Justified in considering^our own interest only in 
connection with her. Damme, Lee, if 1 think sho’s 
entitled to the smallest consideration." 

Thcfle worthies, during tbeu* scheming and 
deep-drinking, play erartL At length the 
Colonel’s potations, which were not at all 
interrupted by the game, rendered the cai'ds 
soinewnat obscure to his sight, and he pushed 
his chair away from the table. 

A gamdler’s quarrei.. 

“ Come, one game more !’’ said Seager. 

“No, sir!" said Bagot, sternly; “no, sir! I’ve had 
enough of it. sir ! " 

Seager perceived that Bagot had reached the turuing- 
poiut m his drink, and was passing into the ferocious aud 
qaarrelsome stage, as he was always pretty sure to do 
after losing. 

“ Well, leave it alone, then!" said Seager. 

“I shall leave it alone, sir, or I shall not leave it 
alone,’’ said Bagot thickly, and with increased stcnincss 
and dignity. “ I shall do exactly what I see fit, sir. 
Understand that I shall exercise iny own discretion on 
that jM)int, sir ! and on every other, sir — every other, sir !" 

“ Well, don’t be savage, old fellow," said Seager. 

“ I shall be savage, nr, or I sliall not be savage, as I 
shall consider best 1 ’^returned the uncompromising Bagot, 
letting his voice slip into falsetto at every other syllable. 
“You’ve won your money, sir, and that’s enough for 
you I Never mind, sir ! ” 

“You’re a pleasant old boy," said Seager, settling 
' himself comfortably fh his anfj|chair. “ 1 tliiuk X ’Ji 
smoke a cigar.’’ 

Bagot mixed another tumbler of grog, breathing hard 
all the time. Seager was accustomM to his little irregu- 
larities of temper about this hour of the night, and didn’t 
take much notice of him. Presently Bagot commenced 
again. 

*01d boyt" repeated Bagot, slowly, and with utter- 
ance not the most fluent ; “ will you have the goodness, 
sir, to inform me who you called old bew ? Might I re- 
bquest information on that point, sir The dignity with 
|whieh thif question was put was not to be surpasi^. 


“ Never mind, old fellow,’! said Seager, pnfiing away 
at his cigar, “ yon shall be young as you like." 

“No, sir," said Bagot, Ripping slowly on the table 
with his knuckles, aud glaring at the stopper of the de- 
canter before him as if it were the offending party. 
“ No, sir— excuse me — I shall not be as young as I like ; 
I shall be no younger than I am, sir, at your bidding, 
nor at any other person’s— not an hour, sir'— not an 
hour, sir!" repeats^ Bagot, in every sentence remaining 
longer in the treble before descending to the bass, and 
slowly bringing his gaze round till it rested grimly on his 
guest. “ Your conversation, sir, is unpleasant, and your 
manner is quarrelsome. I regret, sir, to be compellra to 
leave you;’^ and poor Bagot rose with difficulty, and 
made unsteadily towards the door of his heoroom. 
Having with some difficulty opened it, he piyised a mo- 
ment on the throshhold, and, glaring on Sei^r, said-— 
“ You, shall hear from me, sir, through a friend in the 
morning’* — after which he lUsappcared, and was presently 
heard snoriffg heavily. 

We now turn to Lady Lee ; and find that in 
her early widowhood she had sorrowed sincerely 
for Sir Joseph in a calm, religious way 

TIIR widow's consolation. 

Then she dropped down gently from religion to science, 
and studied chemistry, gcofegy, and botany, though iiono 
very deeply shuddcrSl over the Ve»tiges of Creation^ 
revered Hugh Miller, aud pretended to admire Dr. Paley, 
whose Natural Theology sho found entirely convincing 
on points of which she had never entertained any doubt. 
In fact, she knew quite as much about science as some 
people think a woman need or ought — enough to give her 
a new interc.st in the world she lived in, aud to enable 
her to talk agreeably, though superficially, on the sub- 
jects other studies. She didn’t think much for herself on 
these subjects — few women do, jierhaps ; and when they 
do, they had better have left it alone in nine cases out of 
ten — (no offence, ladies!]— but she was quite capable of 
appreciating and appropriating the best thoughts of 
others. Tims she li^ gone on accumulating ideas and 
knowledge, which gave solidity to her more exclusively 
feminine accomplishments, aud had qualified herself for 
being eminently companionable. There was something 
extremely piquant in hearing the same voice that had 
Just cliarmcd you with the brilliant delivery of a difficult 
song, or the exquisite grace of a simple one, discourse 
most excellent music on the Old Bed Sandstone and pri- 
mary formations. 

After Sir Joseph’s death, her ladyship had, 
of course, lovers in abundance, and the sketches 
of many of them are very amusing; but it 
appears that the several rude attempts upon her 
heart and jointure, instead of making the task 
easier, only disgusted the lady with the world. 
‘‘She became misanthropic — was prepai*ed to 
think ill of mankind in general, like a femalj 
Timoii— and could he severely epigrammatic 
on matrimony.” At last, however, she finds 
herself placed in a somewhat critical position. 
At a pic-nic party, Lady Lee sauntered away 
by herself towards a stream near the rendezvous 
of the company: — 

A QUAINT RENCONTRE. 

Before her lay a broad pool, where the stream, though 
swift, was silent, aud was crossed by large stones at 
irregular intervals. Between these the water poured 
smoothly, and flowed rippling out of sight. In the broken 
water below the stones a fly-fisher was planted assidu- 
ously practising his art. Up the stream the water dark- 
ened to deepest brown, as it passed bemeath overhangiDg 
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triUows. Lady Lee lemembered that, by croninK to the ezdtemenL SOU^'an intemew WlUt Lady 
Other side, a new and pleasing point of Tiew was obtained, x^g 
and she accordingly fx^an stepping from one stone to 


and she accordingly Ix^an stepping from one stone to 
another. 

When about half-way across, a stone rolled oxer and 
sunk, Just as she was in the act of quitting it, and a little 
cjttra agility was required to attain the next one. Con- 
gratulating herself on escaping without a dip in the 
water, she stood here, as on a pedestal, admiring the 
xiew, which was at this point much more expanded than 
on the bank she had just quitted, enabling the observer 
to trace the stream through many a winding, and shew- 
ing new undulations in the surface of the wo(3s. Having 
siAciently enjoyed it, she turned to retrace her steps— 
and then, for the first time, perceived that the displace- 
ment of the stone had render^ this a difficult task. The 
provoking pebble lay just beneath the surface, with a 
sharp comer uppermost, rendering it quite unsafe^ as a 
support, and the intervad to the next one was too wide to 
be attempted. She was unwilling to call for assistance, 
partly because the situation seemed to her to involve a little 
absurdity ; secondly, because she dreaded being the object 
of the gallant efforts which the cavaliers would be sure to 
make ror her rescue. So she began plumbing the stream 
with lier riding-whip, and, after poking unsuccessfully to 
replace the faithless stone, gathered her dress round her, 
and half meditated a spring. 

She made up her mind to it seven times, and seven 
times her heart failed her, leaving her precisely where 
she was. How often the process might have been re- 
peated is doubtful ; but just then she heard a splashing 
in the water close at hand. The fly-fisher, perceiving 
her dilemma, was wading to her assistance. 

Tliis fly-fisher was by no means an ordinary kind of 
fly-fisher. He was a handsome, noble-looking man about 
thirty, with a light moustache, and was as unmistakeably 
a gentleman in ms tweed shooting-jacket and wide-awake 
hat, as if he had been dressed in a coronet and robes. 

if he had considered a moment, he might have 
rendered the necessary service to her ladvsliip by re- 
placing the stone in its old position. Ferhaps if Lady 
Lee, instead of appearing to him more charming than 
any nymph that ever haunted a stream, had been a re- 
sp^ablo old lady with black mittens and a brown wig, 
he would have done so ; perhaps it did not occur to him ; 
perhaps he preferred taking his own course ; — however, 
with no other preliminaries than a bow and a few words 
of apology, half lost in the murmur of the waters, he took 
her ladyship in his arms. One would have thought it 
would have been quite sufficient to carry her to the next 
stone, and leave her to pursue her way — and it is believed 
she did make a representation to that effect ; but her 
speech, like his, was lost in the noise of the stream, and 
he only relinquished his fair burden (which perhaps he 
liked) when landed safely on the hank. Then, with a few 
words expressing his sense of ‘*his own good fortune in 
being of the slightest service,” and a rather confused offer 
of thanks from her ladyship, he, with another bow, went 
back* to his fishing, and her ladyship rejoined her friends, 
to whom, for some reason or other, she said nothing of 
her adventure. 

Here arc the first indications of her future 


dcstinv. Intherneantimcthei^klesshabits 

of Colonel Bagot having involved him in diffi- noured by your partialil(/,'ahd I teff you now, that you 
culties, he is persuaded by Seager to make shall never come togetlier with consent. Damme, 
a purchasable commodity of his consent to nia'am, he's a man I hate!” cried Bagot, turaing fu- 
marriage among certain 

speculaUve adventurers m the matnmomal double pleasure in stopping the business." 
lottery . At length he actually sold that con- ** Colonel ! how dare you talk to mo in this way ! '* said 
sent to more than one ibr considerable pccu- her ladyship, witit forced calmness. “ Will you leave the 
niary supplies. Hereupon follows anWr 'oo® of your o^ accord, or shall I call in the protection 

extraordin^ scene, ^e Colonel, after Uie servants,*' said Bagot, flonrishing 

working kunself into an extraordinary state of the po^et-handkerchief he bad been wiping his fcrdicad 


AN HONEST GUARDIAN. 

i Lady Lee, sitting reading alone there, was somewhat 
B surprised at the CoToners entrance. She very rarely be- 

- held him after dinner; and he had never before, after 
B dining in his own apartment, made his appearance in the 
B drawmg-room at this hour. So, laying down her book 
1 with some little impatience at the unseasonable interrup- 
r tion, of which she could not divine the cause, she waited 

- to be told the reason of the visit. 

I Bagot did not find it so easy to b^in as he had an- 

- ticipated. Sitting alone sipping his grog, and cariying 

- every thing, in imagination, his own way, nothing could 
i be simpler ; — arrived in the presence of her calm ladyship, 
k it appeared quite another thing. After sa^ng good 
k evening, he seated himself on the other side of the table, 
i and looked fiercely into the fire. 

, ** 1 daresay you didn't expect to see me to-night,” said 

I be, at length. 

Lady Cie said she certainly had not anticipated the 
\ pleasure of a visit from him ; and asked to what cause 
1 she was indebted for it ? 

I “Not for any pleasure to myself or you,” answered 
Bagot, who wished to work himself up to a proper pitch 
of sternness by a recapitulation of his injuries— lasning 
himself with his tail, as it were. “ No, ma'am, 1 'm too 
well aware of your dislike to me — which you seem to take 
a pride in shewing— to expect any pleasure from an in- 
; tCTvicw between us.” 

; “ I protest. Colonel,” s^d T^dy Lee, laying her book 

on the table, and looking at him with surprise—** I pro- 
test, Colonel, 1 don’t know how 1 've offended you. If 
you will point out the imaginary cause of offence, I will 
do all in my power to remove it.” 

** Too late, ma'am— too late,” returned Bagot, waving 
his hand niajcsticaUy. ** A little timely consideration of 
my feelings, and of your own interests, might have made 
me a friend ; — ^you have thought proper to make me a 
foe, aud mull take the consequences.” 

** 1 shall regret very much any difference between us,” 
said Lady Lee ; ** and none the less for its being appa- 
rently causeless; but as to any further consequences 
than this regret, which one naturally feels at disagreeing 
with family connections, 1 confess 1 do not fore^ them.^ 

** Perhaps I may open your eyes, then,” said Bagot. 
** You and I know very well that, so long as you live 
here as you have hitherto done, 1 have no hold upon you, 
and you can continuo to enjoy all the pleasant things 
which the foolish fondness of my poor nephew Joe lavished 
upon you, unmolested. But there was a little clause in 
his will, my lady — a little clause about a second marriage 
—wherein 1 be^me a rather more important person.” 

Bagot uttorctl all this in a hard unmodulated tone, like 
one repeating a task ; and, having got thus far, wiped his 
forehead and went on, still without looking at her ladyship. 

** Therefore, as I say, so long as you continue to amuse 
yourself with your poems, and your science, and your 
music, and any other harmless silliness that might please 
you, you were quite right to treat me according to your 
will and pleasure ; but, when you began to think of more 
serious pastime, prudence might have dictated a little 
civility. I 'm aware who the person is that you've ho- 
noured by your partialil(^'ahd 1 teff you 'noW| that you 
shall never come togetlier with my consent. Damme, 
ma'am, he's a man 1 hate!'* cried Bagot, turning fu- 
riously upon her ladyship, who sat gazmg at him with 
wide eyes. “He has insulted me, and 1 shall have 
double pleasure in stopping the business.” 

** Colonel ! how dare you talk to mo in this way ! '* said 
her ladyship, witib forced calmneu. ** Will you leave the 
room of your own accord, or shall I call in the protection 
of the servants?” 
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with--*‘yon won't need their protJbtion. I’m talking of , eyes rolling more than erer at these delicate allusions to 
a matter I 're a legal right to talk of, and yon had best his infirmities—** sir, yon are disagreeably personal." 
not interrupt me.” “ Personal !” sneer^ Mr. Seager. “ I wish you could 

** Has any one dared to say there has been word or hear the confounded rubbish you talked while in bed. 1 
thought of such an erent as my marrying?" said Lady only wished 1 *d had a short-hand writer to take it down 
Lee. — all about the bailiffs, and devils, and so forth. And 

**I don't know about thoughts,” said Bagot, “nor the showman, too— one Holmes. He struck me as a real 
whether any words of your intentions have passed as yet ; character ; and if all you said was true, you must have 
but 1 ask you whether you do or do not feel a fondness had some queer dealings together." 
for that feUow Fane? Andho!— what does he come here As he spoke he fixed his green eye on Bagot. who 
for so often d’ye think? curse him. D'ye suppose all started, cast one nervous glanco at him, wd then, in 
the world's blind?" great agitation, rose ant^alkcd to the window, where 

Lady Lee had turned very pale, and sunk back in her Seager saw him wipe his rorehead with his handkerchief, 
chair. But, recovering herself, she said— “ Colonel, the I^ently he looked stealthily over his shoulder, and, 
state Tperceive you to be in will, perhaps, to-morrow be perceiving that Seager still eyed him, he affected to 
some excuse for these insults— but don't repeat them ; laugh. “ Cursed nonsense I must have talked, I dwe- 
and, to prevent that, either you must leave the room or I say," said he, huskily. ** Oh, cursed, you Khow, ha, ha. 
will." “ But that about the showman Holmes didn't sound so 


** Not till I ’ve told you the consequences," said Bagot, 

** and I 'll do that in two words. If you marry him 
without mv consent — and, by the Lord, you shall never 
have it— 1 ^11 use all the power that will gives mo against 
you. You shall moult all these fine feathers very quickly, 
my lady. And, not only that, but the boy, too — I shall 
take mv right as guardian, and bring him up myself. He 
shan't bo a milksop then ; no, I *11 squeeze the milk clean 
out of him, and mako a man of him— though, perhaps, 
his education won't be conducted after a manner that 's 
quite agreeable to your ideas. Now, you know what 
you've got to expect.” 

The Coloners embarrassments now begin to 
press more and more heavily upon him ; and 
eventually he becomes amenable, together 
with Seager, to the criminal law. Before their 
trial comes on, Bagot, seeing that the young 
baronet, Julius, alone stood in the way of his 
acauisition of wealth, suddenly and secretly 
pi j\the abduction of the boyj and so con- 
trivi^d the affair that it was supplied tlie child 
had been drowned. The mode of abduction, 
the disposal of the child, and the grief and 
consternation occasioned by his supposed death, 
are well described; but we cannot afford 
further space for the details than to ohserve 
that Julius was consigned to the care and 
training of a travelling sho>vman. Bagot, 
however, like all romance-born (and we hope 
all real life) villains, know no peace afterwards. 
He is in due time seized with delirium tremens. 
Seager is in attendance upon him : — 

THE DISCLOSUBE. 

** Now 1 11 tell you what it is, Lee,” said Sea^r, when 
Bagot was on his legs again, and manifested a desire for 
his customary drams. **Toa mustn't go on in your old 
way yet awhUe. If you do, you '11 go to the devil in no 
time.'’ 

** Never you mind, sir," said Bagot with dignity. ** I 
presume I 'm the^best Judgg^f what 's good for me." 

“You never made &'greltcr mistake,” returned Mr. 
Seager. “ Just go and look in the glass, and see what 
your judgment ot what 's good for you has brought you 
to, you unfortunate old beggar. You look like a cocktail 
screw after Ae third heat, all puffing and trembling. 
I ’ll lay you a five-pound note vou don't look mo straight 
in the face for a minute together. Here 's a sovereign, 
now -well, 1 11 put it between your lips, and if you can 
hold it there for fifty seconds, you shall have it, and if 
not, you shall give me one. What d’ye say to that ?” 

** Sir," said Bagot, with his lips trembling, and his 


absurd as the rest," said Seager. **It struck me as 
more like some real circumstances you were recollecting. 
Come, suppose you tell me all about it sensibly, now." 

** No more of this, sir," said Bagot, waving the hand- 
kerchief he had been wming his forehead with. “ The 
subject is unpleasant. No man, 1 presume, likes to be 
reminded that he has been talking like a fool. We 
won't resume the subject now, or at any other time, if 
you please." 

**Ah,*' said Seager to himself, on observing Bagot's 
agitation, ** I was right— there was some truth in uiat. 

I must consider how to turn it to account." 

The Coloners downward course now becomes 
precipitate. His gambling complicity with 
Seager grows notorious — he is shunned by 
old friends at his club; and at len^h, after 
two days* trial in Westminster Hall, a jury 
found both Bagot and Seager guilty of fraud 
and conspiracy. Having forfeited his recog- 
nizances, the Colonel, af^r a fruitless attempt 
at suicide, succeeded in escaping to France, 
accompanied by an attached servant 

THE END or A ROUE. ,/■ 

** Wo started for France, me and tho Colonel," said 
Noble, clearing his throat ; “ and as soon as over he got 
ashore ho was took ill in the same way as he was in 
London. Tho doctors said 'twas owing to his not being 
able to keep nothing on his stomach on the passage 
across — ^brandy' nor nothing— -for the water was very 
rough.” , _ 

“He is ill, then," said Lady Lee: **not seriously, I 
trust." 

“ My lady, he 's gone ! ” cried Fillett. 

“Dead?” said Lady Lee. * 

“ Dead,” said Noble. “ He got quite wild when he 
was took to the hotel ; and after wo got him to bed, he 
did himself a mischief by jumping out of window while , 
he was out of his mind. When we picked him up he 
couldn't speak." • , * * 

“ And he died so ?" cried Jjidy Lee. 

“ Not immediate," said Noble, speaking in a deep low 
voice, and keeping his eyes fixed firmly on Lady Lee: 

** he got his speech again for a little, and knowed me. 

‘ This is the finish. Noble,’ says he, ‘ and I *m glad of it ; 

I wouldn't have consented to live.* Them was his last 
sensible words. He talked afterwards, to bo sure, but 
not to know what he was saying. Ho appeared to bo in 
the belief that he was hack at the Heronry. He talked 
'of the horses there, in particnlar of old Coverly, who died 
of gripes better than six years ago." 

Lady Lee put her handkerchief to her eyes. She had 
a tear for poor Bagot. Death sponged away the recol- 
lection of hu aaimouty towards her, and she remembered 
only the old familiar Ikoe and rough good-nature. ** the 
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poor Colonel ! ’* she said ; tlio poor, poor Colonel ! And 

his remains. Noble?” 

«* There was two gentlemen as was friends of nis in the 
town ; 8ir John Barrett was one of They was rery 
sorry ; they ordered every thing, and went to the funeral ; 
and though it warn't altogether in the stylo I could wish 
—no hearse nor mourners'- yet it was done respectable.** 

In his gmvo, we are told, he preserves a 
kind of inco^ito ; for a French stonemason 
who carved his unpretending tombstone, taking 
the name of the deceased from dictation, Gal- 
liciscd it, and inscribed m the monument, " C’t- 
git Monsmir le Colonel Bagot Ly^'^ 

After all these evente our readers may readily 
anticipate that things went on smootnly with 
Lady Lee. Julius was discovered with a 
strolling company of actors as a kind of infdnt- 
lloscius, and restored to his mother. In a 
reasonable space of time her widowhood ex- 
pired in the anns of tluj interesting fly-fisher, 

who proved to be Captain Fane of the 

Guards ; and all the auxiliaries employed in 


the development of the plot are equally pi^ 
vided for— all, seemingly, to their own satis- 
faction, and therefore to that of the sympathising 
reader. In conclusion, we need only add, that 
Seager, coming out of jail at the end of the 
two years— the term of his punishment— found 
himself without money, friends, or character, 
and started in the thimble-rig line. He also 
advertises that he, Seager, is the only man 
who can foretell the winners of all ^ the gi^eat 
events ;* ’’ asserts that he has hitherto heen 
infallible, and professes his readiness do let 
correspondents enjoy a lucrative peep into the 
future on their enclosing a specified number of 
postage stamps. 

We have extended our narrative and speci- 
mens to such a length, that it is only necessary 
to observe, on the merits of the work, that al- 
though by no means a first-class novel, it is 
one of the most interesting the quaitcr has 
produced. 


TkoniUroga; or, the JBlnck Eagle. A Title of Times not lotig past. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 

Newby. 


It is Mr. James’s nature to turn every thing 
he sees into a three-volume novel, just as it is 
vaccine nature to turn grass and turnips into 
beef and milk : he cannot help it : it is the 
natural necessity of the individual, so let us be 
resigned. 

Mr. James is now resident in America, in 
the occupation of an office, which he fills very 
well, and his appointment to wdiich was a very 
creditable act of our Government. Of course, 
therefore, we have a n'd-skiii novel. Here are 
the inevitable three volumes ; so take wc the 
paper-knife, and subside we at once into the 
equable, historical, narrative, and unimaginative 
vein. 

The province of New York (let us begin at 
the beginning) was a forest about a hundred 
yrars ^o. The Oneida, Mohawk, Oswegian, 
and other Indian w'arrior tribes, were the occu- 
pants of these regions ; and, at the period now 
under notice, the extensive trncts between Lake 
jClmmplaii) and Lake Ontario, and from On- 
tario to the Huron, formed dehatcahle ground 
between the English, the French, and the 
Indian chiefs. When the struggle was at an 
end, the firet w^re driven across the St. Law- 
rence, the second were driven out of America 
altogether, and the third were improved off 
the face of the earth.” But before the consum- 
mation happened, all the survivors of Mr. 
James’s thii'd volume had died of old age. 

The ‘‘ Time not long past,” forming part of 
the title of Mr. James’s new work, is fixed 
at that portentous period just previous to 


the American war of independence, namely, 
1757. Further to assist the rapid reader of 
the present day, w^e may state that ‘‘ Ticonde- 
roga” was in those days a most important 
fortified locality, situated between Lake George 
and Lake Champlain, in the north-eastt rii part 
of the StaU^f New York. Having thus placed 
the reader in proper chronological and geo- 
graphical position, we proceed to observe, that 
in the vicinity of Ticoiidcroga one Mr. Pre- 
vost, an English emigrant, or rather an exile, 
had fixed his residence. Mr. Prevost was 
no ordinary man. After the death of his 
wife he gathered together all he had at 
home, and migrated to that land, where small 
means may be considered great, and where 
long-nourished theories of life may be tried by 
the test of experience. Mr. Prevost's family, 
too, were no ordinary children. His girl and 
boy in infancy had seen better days and 
they were so trained, that they brought all the 
materials with them from the Old World for 
opening up, as they approached maturity, the 
rich mines of the New. Upon the fate of this 
family the entire interest of Mr. James’s work 
turns. 4"”^^ ^ ‘ 

Of this interesting exile, we are informed 
that for many years at home he laboured in 
vain with zeal to benefit his kind and country. 
In his retirement he had time to reflect that 
neither honour, nor distinction, nor rewai^, 
follows our best efforts, even when successful, 
unless we possess the mean and contemptible 
adjuncts of personal interest, pushing impu- 
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dence, crooked poUcyi vilesubserviency, or the 
sniiie of fortune/' So there was some bitter- 
ness in his heart, as he sat in a lowly dweilint^, 
not far from the Mohawk, in (he midst of th^e 
woods, striving to carve a fortune from the 
wilderness for himself and his children. At 
the same time he felt that, perilous as was his 
condition, he was placed in a country where all 
was young, every thing rapid and precocious : 
there the boy has the reelings o£ the man ; the 
young man the thoughts of maturity. The 
air, the climate, the atmosphere of the land, 
and the people, all had, and have now, their 
influence. There the shrubs grow up in an 
hour ; the flowers succeed each other in pro- 
fusion ; and evcA the alien and stranger-born 
feel the inspiration, and join in the rapid race. 
Well did the drcann;r8 of the middle ages (says 
Mr. James) place the fountain of youth on ike 
shores of the New World ! 

In his retirement, Mr. Prevost formed all 
sorts of acquaintances — lilnglish officers, war- 
rior chiefs, and red and black skins. The 
door of his house was open, and custom ad- 
mitted every visitor freely, whatever his errand. 
The citizen of New York now guesses that that 
province is an almighty populous district : it 
was very different then. With the few ex- 
ceptions of a small pond or lake, a rushing 
stream, or a natural savanha of a few hundred 
acres, it was all forest. 

The wild whiteskin of the novel — the “ Longue 
Carabine'’ — is a certain Captain Jlrooks, other- 
wise called Woodchuck.” ** Them Ingians,” 
remarks the balf-decivilized captain, ^^are 
wonderful circumdiferous; but they have found 
that, when they try their tricks with me, I can 
burrow under them, and so they call me 
'Woodchuck,’ ’cause it ’s a burrowing sort of 
beast. First and foremost, there ’s many of the 
Ingians — the Aloquin for a sample — that never 
tell a word of truth. No, no, not they. One 
of them told me so plainly one day — ' Wood- 
chuck,’ says he, ' Irigian seldom tell truth. 
He knows better than that. Truth too good a 
thing to be used every day : keep that for time 
of need.’ I bc^lieve, at that precious moment, he 
spoke the truth the first time for forty years.” 

One morning three travellers took their ways 
onward from the house of Mr. Prevost, along 
a path which led towards the north-east. These 
were Lord 9 — British officer of high 
rank, Woodchuchfas^ide, and young Walter 
Prevost. In the course of their journey they 
separated to have a shot at a panther $ and, 
just as the animal was killed by Walter, the 
sound of a rifle was heard to the left, followed 
bya yell very different from the snarl or growl 
of a wounded beast. Proceeding in the di- 
rection of the report, Lord H and Walter 

Came upon the powerful fonn of Captain 


Brooks (or Woodchuck), with liis folded arms 
leaning on the muzzle of his discharged rifle. 
He wag motionless as a statue; his brow con* 
tracted, his brown cheek very pale,^ and bis 
eyes bent forward upon an object lying i^n 
the grass before him. It was the body of an 
Indian weltering in his blood. The dead man’s 
head was bare of all covering, except the scalp- 
lock. He was painted with the war colours, and 
in his hand, as he lay, he still grasped the 
tomahawk, as if it had been raised in the act 
to strike the moment before he fell. Walter 
Prevost at once saw that the dead plan was not 
only one of the Five Nations, but an Oneida. 

• AFTER TlIOCanTS. 

For a few minutes, the three living men stood silent in 
tho presence of tho dead ; and then Walter exclaimed, in 
a tone of dt«p grief, “ Alas, Woodchuck, what have you 
done?'* 

“ Saved my scalp,** answered Brooks, Btcriily ; and fell 
into silence again. 

There was another long pause. At last, liord II , 

mistaking iu some degree tiic causes of tho man's strong 
emotion, laid his luiud uMn tho hunter’s arm, saying, 

Gpme away, my friend ! Why should you linger hero ?** 

Mt *B no use,'* answered Woodchuck, gloomily ; “he 
had a woman with him, and it will soon he known all 
through the tribe.** 

“ But for your own safety,'* said Walter, “ you had 
better fly. It is very sad indeed. What could make him 
attack you?** 

“ An old grudge, Master Walter,'* answered Brooks, 
seating himself deliberately on tho ground, and laying 
liis rifle across his kiKHj. “ 1 knew the crittur well— the 
String Snake they called him, and a snake he was. He 
tried to cheat and rob me, and I made it plain to the 
whole tribe. Some laughed and thought it fair ; but old 
Black Eagle scorned and rebuked him, and be has hated 
me ever since. He lias betm long watching for this, and 
now he has got it.** 

“Well, well,*’ returned Walter, “what *s done cannot 
be undone. You had lietter get away as fast os you can ; 
for Black Eagle told mo be liad left three scoots behind, 
to bring ns tidings in case of danger, and we cannot tell 
how near the others may he.** 

“This was one of them,** answered Brooks, still 
keeping his seat, and gazing at the Indian; “but what 
is safety to mo, Walter ? I can no more roam the forests ; 
I can no more pursue iny way of life ; I must go into 
dull and smoky cities, and plod among.st thieving, 
cheating crowds of white men. ^le rifle and the hatchet 
must be laid aside for ever ; the forest grass niu.st know 
my foot no more. Flowers, and green Ie.aves, and rushing 
streams, and the broad lake and the mountain top, are 
lost and gone-tlie watch under the deep bouglft, andjiy 
tho silent water. Close pressed amidst the toiling lerdl I 
shall become sordid, and low, and filthy, as they are ; mv 
free nature lost, and gyves upon my smnt. All life s 
blessings are gone from me ; why should I care for life? 

There was something unusually plaintive, mournful, 

and earnest in his tones, and Lord H- could not help 

feeling for him, although ho did not comprehend fully 
tho occasion of his grief. 

“But, my good friend,’* he said, cannot perceive 
how your having slain this Indian, in your own defence, 
can bring such a train of miseries upon you. You would 
not have killed him, if ho had not attacked you.** 

“Alas for mo! alas forme!" was all the answer that 
the poor man made. 

“You do not Imow iheir habits, sir,’* said Walter, in a 
low voice: **^vy must always have blood for blood. If 
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he stays here, if he erer returns, go where he will in the 
Indian territory, they will track him, they will follow him 
day and night. He will bo amongst them like one of the 
wild beasts whom we so eagerlv pursue from place to 
place, with the hatchet always hanging over his head. 
Tlicro is no safety for him, except far away in the pro- 
vinces bevond those towns that Indians ever visit. 1^ 
persuade him to come away and leave the body. He can 
go down with* me to Albany, and thence make his way to 
New York or Philadelphia." 

For some minutes Brooks remained deaf to all argn- 
ments ; his whole thoughts seemed occupied with the 
terrible conviction tliat the wild scenes and free life 
which ho enjoyed so intensely, were, with him, at an end 
for ever. 

Woodchuck himself escaped^ and he had no 
friends or relations on whom the Indians could 
wreak their vengeance. Intimation of the fact 
]jad spread like fire in dry giRss through the 
wliole of the Oneidas ; and they watched an 
opportunity, in the absence of Woodchuck, to 
kidnap his white companion, Walter Prevost. 
Let us see how Mr. James describes an 

INMAN “ OnEAT TALK." 

At length, the Black Eagle began to speak, without 
moving from his seat— however, at least, first. His tone, 
too, was low and sad, though every word, in the shaip 
guttural language of the Iroquois, was clear and distinct. 

“For more than fifty winters," he said, “I have 
hovered over the land of the Oneidas ; and my wing has 
not failed in its flight, iny eyes have nut been dazzle by 
the blaze of tho sun, nor dimmed by the light of the moon. 
The dew has fallen upon me, and tho summer's sun, and 
the winter's snow ; and still aro my feathers unruffled, 
and my flight as strong as in my youth. I am not a 
woman, that 1 should spare ; nor a child, that 1 should 
weep. Who has seen a tear in my eye? or who has seen 
the tomahawk uplifted not to strike ? Have 1 asked any 
thing of my children, but to be the first in the battle? 
Have 1 ever forgiven tho enemies of the children of the 
•Stone ? But wo have made alliance with a great nation ; 
we have taken presents from them ; we have promised to 
live with them as brothers in tho time of pcaco - to go to 
battle with them as brothers in the time of war. Our 
children are their children, and their children are ours. 
Moreover, with some of this nation our chiefs have entered 
into more strict bonds of friendship. Wo have sat by 
their fires, we liave smoked the pipe of peace together ; 
we are their brothers. One family came and built their 
lodge amongst us, swept down the forest, planted the 
corn-field. Their door was always open to the red man ; 
their food was always shared with him. They said no^ 

* This is mine, and that is thiue,* but they opened their 
arms and they said, *Thou art luy brother.’ The 
children of the Stouo loved them well ; they were dear to 
the Black Eagle as his own eaglets. The mat in the 
hoise rf Prevost was a pleasant resting-place to his fore- 
head when he was tired. JJU daughter was as my 
daughter, and his son as of my blood and bone. 

** A man came to his hearth whom we all know, a good 
man, a friend to the red man. Should my brother Pre- 
vest refuse to tho Woodchuck room to burrow for one 
night ? He went away, and, far from the house of our 
brother, he met an Oneida, of tlie Totem of the Tortoise ; 
a man who had robbed him, and who had a lying tongue, 
a Snake who hated him whom ho had bitten. The Toma- 
hawk was bare, and the Oneida was killed ; but the man 
took not his scalp, he sung no song of triumph over the 
children of the Stone. He slew him not as an enemy, 
but in self-defence ; otherwise he would have twisted his 
finger in the scalp-lock, and the Oneidas would have 
mourned over a disgrace. It is right that there should be 
blood for blood ; that the man who sh^ the blood of the 
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red man should die for his act ; and that, if he or none 
of his relations could be found, some other man of hit 
nation should be made the sacrifice. 

**But what have I done that the son of my brother 
should be taken ? Have I led you so often in the battle^ 
have I covered my war-post with the scalps of your 
enemies, that the tree I planted should be rooted up when 
the forest is full of worthless saplings? Was there no 
other white man to be found in all the Jand, that you must 
take the child of him who loved and trusted us? Had a 
moon passed, nay, had even a week gone by, that you 
might know that ^lere was none but the beloved of the 
Black Eagle whom you might uso for your sacrifice? 
Had you made sure even that you could not catch the 
murderer himself, and take his blood in requital of the 
blood he shed? Is the wisdom of our people gone by, is 
their cunning a thing of other days, that they could not 
lure the man they sought into their power, that they 
could not hunt down any other gitoie, that they would not 
even try to find any one but the one we loved the best ? 

** Remember, my children, that you are not rash and 
hasty, like tho pale-face, but that you are the children of 
the Stone ; and though, like it, unchangeable and strong 
you should be calm and still, likewise.— 3 have said." 

The brother of the slain Snake/* replies — 

Ye men of the family of the Snake ! Te have done 
well to seize upon the pale-face whom ye first found ; for 
ye have made sure of an atonement for tho blood of youi^ 
brother ; and how could ye know that ye could find it if 
VC delayed your hand or abandoned your prey. And now 
let the chiefs and the warriors consider whether tiiey 
will still keep their brother, who is dead, hungering and 
thirsting for months in the cold regions, or whether they 
will make the atonement this very night, and open the 
way for him* into tho happy hunting-grounds. — 1 have 
said.'* 

The conclusion at which they arrived was a 
reprieve for young Prevost for some months, 
so as to give the last speaker time to search 
for him who spilt his brother’s blood. 

The fate of the young man now becomes the 
source of agitation throughout the country, 
and many efforts arc made in various directions 
to save the life of young Prevost. Woodchuck 
was on his way to offer himself up as the 
sacrifice, when, in company with Edith Prevost, 
he, too, along with the young lady, were set 
upon and made prisoners by the brother of the 
slaughtered Snake. At the eleventh hour the 
chiefs assembled in the hut in which the young 
man was imprisoned : stern, grave, and silent, 
they seated themselves in a semicircle, and for 
several minutes remained profoundly still. 
Walter understood at once what it meant— the 
last hour of life was come. At length, after that 
solemn pause, the voice of the Black Eagle was 
heard speaking low and softly : — 

THE 

** My son, thou must die,'*'he said. ** Thou art dear 
to me as a child ; thy father is my brother ; but thou hast 
drawn an evil lot, and thou must die. The morning of 
thy days has been short and bright ; the night comes for 
thee btfore the day is well b^n. The blood of our 
brother who was slain must be atoned for by the blood of 
one of the race that slow him— the white man for the 
red man. We have songht in vain for the murderer of 
our brother, or for some one who might have been a sub- 
stitute for him whom we love. Eara man here would 
baTe perilled his own head to find another in thy place ; 
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bat it coold not be. The pale-faees took fright at the 
news of what had been done, and none has teen found 
within OUT territory. We know that the man who did 
the deed baa been here. We fancied that he had corae 
generously to pay the penalty of his own act ; but fear 
was in his heart, and twice he escaped us. Ho is as 
cunning as the fox, and as swift to ifee. Now, oh thou 
son of my brother ! thou must die ; for the time has gone 
by that was given thee in the hope of some deliveranco : 
the hours have run swiftly and in vain ; and the last has 
come. We know that it is the custom of thy people to 
sing no war-song at their death; but to pray to their 
Gora Spirit to receive them speedily into the happy 
hunting-grounds. We shall not think it want of courage 
if thou prayest ; for the son of our brother Prevost will not 
disgrace his namoat his death. Fray, therefore, to thyGod ; 
thy prayer shall be as it were a war-song, and, strength- 
ened by it, thou shalt die as a man and a warrior." 

Walter remained silent for a moment, while a terrible 
struggle went on in his heart ; but resolution conquered, 
and he rose from the ground on which he was sitting, 
erect and firm ; and, stretching forth his hand, he said — 
Chiefs of the Oneidas, you are unjust. At this hour 
of my death, 1 tell you, you know not equity. Your laws 
are not of the Good Spirit, but of the bad ; for it is evil 
to kill an innocent man, black and dastardly to slay a 
helpless man, who trusted you and loved you ; and if it 
is by your law you do it, your law is bad, and the Good 
Spirit will condemn it. My father came and planted his 
tree amongst you ; we grew up, my sister and myself, 
loving ana confiding in your people. We made your 
tongue our tongue, and my heart became one with the 
heart of the daughter of your chief. Lo, now, how ye 
repay kindness, and love, and truth, with falsehood, 
cruelty, and death ! You are great warriors, but you are 
not good men. In this last hour, I reproach you ; and I 
tell you, with the voice of a dying man, as with the 
voice of one from the land of spirits, that, sooner or later, 
the great God of all men will make you that you have 
done an evil thing in my death." 

He paused sud&nly; for his eyes, turning somewhat in 
the direction of the door, saw a female figure enter, wrap- 
ped in the peculiar blanket or mantle of the Indian 
women. Another and another entered ; and one by one 
the shadowy forms ranged themselves in lino along the side 
of the hut, thdr faces but faintly seen by the nickering 
fire-light. They were all as silent as death ; and there 
they stood as solemn witnesses of the dreadful scene about 
to be enacted. 

The eyes of all the chiefs were turned in the same di- 
rection as his own, and a moment or two of wonder and 
embarrassment passed ; but then the voice of Black 
Eagle was raised loudly and sternly, saying— 

** Get you homo to the Castle, Oneida women. This is 
no place for you. Meddle not with the business of 
warriors aud of men. Dare not to intrude upon the 
sacrifice of atonement for our brother's blood." 

“ Who is it that speaks V said the clear, shrill voice 
of the Grey Dove. Is it the man of the black heart 
who slays the son of his brother? Who is it that dares 
to speak thus to her who secs the Great Spirit in her 
visions, and holds communion with the souls of the dead? 
Is it a man pure in heart and hand — a man whose pur- 
poses are good in the sight of the Great Spirit, and who 
is doing a deed^leasu^iAis sight ? Is he taking the life 
of an enemy in the bsntle ? ^Is he scalping a foe with whom 
he has fought and conquered? Lo, now, this is a bravo 
deed, to slay the son of a friend, and a boy who has no 
power to resist. But the boy shall, not die. If a pale- 
face has killed one of the children of the Stone, this boy 
has saved the life of more than one. His hand has been 
free, and his heart open to the Oneida, and his good deeds 
are more than enough to atone for the evil deeds of 
another. The ashes of thy pipe. Black Eagle, upon the 
hearth of Fievost, call out shame upon the murderer of 
his son." 


**Get you hence, woman!** vociferated another diief. 
** We are not soft as water, to be turned in what course 
ou will ; we are the children of the Stone, and our 
cart is the rock." 

** Bo it so, then," cried Black Eagle's aister. " Look 
upon us now, oh, chiefo ! We are here, your mothers, 
pur sisters, your daughters, your wives ; those you love 
best, those who best love you. See now what we are 
commanded- to do by the voice of the Good Spirit. If 
you slay tlie youth you slay us. Every lodge shall be 
left desolate ; there shall be wailing through the village, 
and through the land. Now, my sisters, if fAeir heart be a 
stoncj let our heart be soft, and let the knife find it 
easily." 

As she spoke, every mantle was thrown back, and 
every arm raised, and in every hand was seen the gleam 
of a knife. 

Black Eag^o covered his eyes with his mantle, but sat 
still. Walter sprang across, and cast hiqpralf at the feet 
of Otaitsa, exclaiming— 

** Hold, hold ! for God's sake hold, my Blossom !" 

** Back, back I" cried tho girl, vehemently ; ** if thou 
diest, I dio." 

All, all!" exclaimed the women, in the same detor- 
mined tone. 

At this moment the old priest rose, and stretched 
forth his hands. 

It is the voice of the Great Spirit," he ejaculated, in 
the tone of one inspired. *^He speaks to us by their 
tongue ; ho tells us to forbear. The deed is evil in his 
Bifht; we must not do it. The blood of our brother is 
atoned for. 1 1 is tho voice of the Great Spirit 1" 

It is the voice of tho Great Spirit, it is the voice of 
the Great Spirit i" exclaimed each of the chiefs. And 
Black Eagle, casting from him the tomahawk, took 
Walter in his arms, saying, in a low voice — 

“My son, my son !" 

There is also a mournful history of Edith 

Prevost and Lord H ^ the latter of whom 

ewas shot in a French ambuscade, near Ticon- 
deroga. Mr. James confines his narrative 
chiefly to the events we have sketched ; and 
bestows very slight notice on the operations of 
the French commander-in-chief, the Marquis 
de Montcalm. In conclusion, we quote a few 
sentences from the last chapter, merely pre- 
mising that Walter Prevost became the hus- 
band of Otaitsa, the daughter of the Black 
Eagle : — 

Some four years after, another kind of scene might be 
beheld at the house of Mr. Frevost. He himself sat in a 
great chair under the verandah, with his hair become as 
white as snow, and his head a good deal bowed. ^ Seated 
on the ground near him was a tall Indian chief, very 
little changed in appearance, grave, calm, and stiU 
severe. On tho step of the verandah sat iwo young 
people; a tall, handsome, powerful man of abqptqpe- 
and-twenty years of age, and a graceful girl, whose 
brown check displayed some mixture of tho Indian blood. 
On the green grass before them, with a black nurse 
sitting by, was as lovely a child of about two years old as 
ever the sun shone upon. They had gathered for her a 
number of pretty flowers, aiid she was sporting with 
them, with the grace and happinesa that only chudhood 
can display or know. The eyes of all were fixed upon 
her, aud Aey called her Edith. 

One was wanting to that party, out of those who had 
assembled at the door four years previously. Woodchuck 
was no longer there. He had gone where he longed to 
be. When he felt sickness coming upon him some two 

ears after the death of Lord H ^ he had left the 

ouse of Mr. Frevost, which he had lately mads his 
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home, and had jpne, as he said, to wander in the is all nonsense ; I know that the flesh sees corraption ; 
mountains. J'horo he became worse. An Indian rnnner still I 're a fancy that I shall rest quieter there than 

came down to tell his friends that he was dying ; and anywhere else. If ever there was an angel, she was 

when Mr. Prevost went up to see him, he found him in a one, and I think her dust must sanctify the ground/' 
Seneca lodge with but a few hours of life before him. It was bis only request, and it was not forgotten. 

He was glad to see the friendly face near him ; and, as i ▼ 

his visitor bent over him, he said, I am very much We recommend Mr. James to read tlie^^ Last 
obliged to you for coming, Prevost, for I want to ask you of the Mohicans” and all its sequelae once again 

one thing, and is to have me burirf in the chnwh- before be writes another red-skin novel, 

yard at Albany, just beside your dear girl. I know this 


Florence the Beautiful. By Alexander Baillie Cochrane, Esq. 2 Vols. London. 1864. 


‘‘Florence the Beautiful” will bo read through 
by the more educated class of novel readers 
but will scarcely interest the crowd. Its at- 
tractions consist in carcfully-polish(?d language, 
elaborated descriptions of runil scenery, and a 
tone of thought and sentiment evidencing a 
cultivated mind abd a refined taste. 

The story is simple enough. Florence the 
Br*autiful is the daughter of Madame Bnn- 
ville and of M. Langeac, one of those rich 
financiers of France wlio existed at the time 
just previous to the firat revolution, who per- 
naps precipitated the crisis, and who were cer- 
tainly the first victims of the outburst. M. Lan- 
geac had deceived IVIadame Brinville by a 
false marriage, and Florence the Beautiful is 
of ba8(j birth. Motlicr and child retire into 
smiling Touraitie, the mother to sorrow among 
the scenes of her girlhood, the child to blos- 
som into M'omanhood, and, of course, to love. ^ 

UOTUER ANU DAUGUTEB. 

It was a bright evening in early spring, and after a 
shuwer in the Touraiiic, can any thing bo wanting to 
complete the dream of beauty ? Standing by that Cross, 
the first object which presented itself was the little village 
of Mont d'Or, wortliy of its name, to judge by the yelhiw 
fields of waving grain by which it was quite surrounded ; 
in the distance the chateau of La Tour Beauport stood 
like a proud monument of that feudal character and age, 
to which it oweil its foundation, at a time when men 
possessed high and noble ideas of great works to bo per- 
formed in their generation, and the spirit to realize them 
for the benefit of succeeding ones. Hut between the 
chateau and the village, a distance of some three miles, 
the freshness and softness of spring breathed on bloom 
and blossom; high hedge's and narrow lanes, such as 
Love and Hope frequent in their youth, rendered back 
ill fragrance to the atmosphere, some of the beauty wliich 
the sceiiciy owed to its glorious tints. 

It an evening for Hope to anticipate a happy 
morrow ; so soft and joyous that, like the dreams of 
youth, we think tliey can never pass or grow old, or the 
glory of such a sunshine sink into darkness. It seems 
that, at eventide, there is always in Nature a sweeter 
perfume, rose tints cover the heavens, and there are low, 
soft murmurs of many insects. Bridc-like, the earth and 
sky appear to be more lavish of their beauties as the 
night draws on apace. And is it not so? T\|p morning 
dawn may like inanliood, bright and vigorous, the 
pulse beats high, and the brow is erect ; but it is in the 
evening that the nature of all men is softened and sub- 
dued, and that tlie heart beats more warmly for odiers, 
it may be, perdiiancc, more warmly to others. 

But the world is not witliout, it is within us : it must 


be so, or it were impossible that, on such an evening, a 
broken lieart could be kneeling at the foot of this time- 
worn Cross. But, after all, what to the sad heart was 
the bloom on the tree, or the blossom on the flower? 
With her soul concentrated in one emotion, indifferent to 
all external impressions, a broken-hearted, world-driven 
woman, with a fair young girl by her side, prayed for a 
strength which the world cannot give, but which we know 
at the same time the world caiiuut take away from us.^ 

It was a picture not ill adapted to the scene : the still- 
ness of nature, and the stillness of prayer, the mystery 
of twilight, ami the jnystery of the heart : there was 
some sympathy between the actors and the scene. It 
suggest thoughts removed from ordinary curiosity ; or 
the earnest attitude of the woman, and the singular 
grace of the young girl, must have excited attention ; but, 
as it was, the few people wdio drew near to bend the knee, 
kept at a reverential distance, as though unwilling to 
intrude on the heart’s deep ('Xpression, and then passed 
on, at one^ unobservant and unobserved. One poor girl, 
indeed, as she wended her way, (icrchauce with a dw'per 
afiliction at heart, turned, wIk'ii she had advanced a short 
way on her road, to gaze on the group at tlie foot of the 
Cross. It may be that her heart beat in harmony with 
tlieir’s ; and as she recalled the weeping Maj^lene, she 
learned in her synipatliy for others to mourn lor herself. 

After a short time tlie motlicr turned towards the 
young girl, who had dropped her hand, and now sat at 
her feet, on one of those worn stones, which testified by 
tiieir appearance to tlie piety of those who knelt upon 
them in their progress towards tlieir devotions. 'Ihe 
mother and daughter rose and sat on a bank covered with 
flowers, wliich afforded a more extensive view of the sur- 
rounding country. Nut a word passed for some time 
between them. Tlio daughter gathered some of the 
flowers which vrere near her, and from more thought- 
les.sncss, or from depth of thought, picked off the buds, 
which fell at her feet. She seemed subdued but not un- 
happy ; and from time to time looked into her mother's 
countenance, as if anxious, but unwilling to ask the cause 
of this sorrow. 

The next quotation needs no preface. 

ILOaKKCE AND HENBI. 

Blessed are the attributes of womanhood, when the 
chiselled feature, the dimpling smile, the cadence of the 
voice, and the tangled locks of graceful auburn, are all 
emblems of qualities which app^s love ^ name in their 
prayers ; the features of repoM, ^ smiieB of hope, the 
voice of sympathy and love, ever-varying in iii expression, 
like the impulses of a graceful nature. Blessed was she 
who first uttered the words, I love ; '* for from her lips 
a spirit went forth more potent than any that magician 
coifld invoke— 4 spirit that, like the prophet's rod, could 
hi I the waters flow from a heart of rock — ^tfaat called 
forth flowers of beauty in soil parched as Araby's — that 
rent asunder those most potent of all bonds, the bonds of 
artificial yanitieB. lliat which ambition oenld not 
achieve, love conquered ; indolence, satiety, vanity— ahofa 
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an, lelfifllineBS— iha Iona tTain ot fritolities and tIcm, all 
bowed before the speU which the woman called forth. 

They had risen from the seat, and mechanically strolled 
down ^e path that led to the bnrn-aide. At one point, 
a beautiful riew of the old chateau presented itself. It 
was the side on which it rose, as thou|di it were a portion 
of the rock on which it was built. From the windows 
on this side any one could look down upon the torrent 
below ; thence the brushwood had been cleared away, so 
as to shew the whole facade. I'he flag-tower frowned 
above ; and loftily above the tower the ensign of Franco 
floated — with those golden lilies which the oldest of 
sovereim houses were proud to assume in their arms. 
A slight gloom passed across Henri's countenance, while 
Florence's beamed with pleasure, as the magnificent view 
burst upon her. What was the cause of this difltTent 
expression ? Th^ were both of them at once recalled from 
the world of imagination ; but he to a sense of the obliga- 
nations, she to a keener sense of the beauties of nature. 

Then, for the first time, there flashed across Henri's 
mind all the social tics which he inherited with his great 
position ; the pains and penalties of a high station pre- 
sented themselves to him ; he folt—for he could no longer 
be deceived as to the nature of Jiis feelings for Florence— 
he felt that there were diflicultics in the way of his 
indulgence of those reeling which until then he had 
never contemplated. Rind as the old marquis was, he 
well knew his tenacity on all matters connected with his 
family position and illustration. Between himself and 
Florence, therefore, it seemed at once that a deep gulf 
was fixed, wider and even less easy to pass, from the cir- 
cumstance that it had no read existence— that if there 
were a difficulty, it was founded in prejudices and vani- 
ties. Yes, and what is more difficult to overcome? 
Men's prejudices and passions, when we mention them 
are we not raising at once obstacles of more than giant 
proportions ? 

But she smiled happily, for she had no such imagi- 
nations. When women love, they only fecl| and do not 
reason. 

But the revolution comes^ levels nil distinc- 
tions^ and even breaks down some prejudices. 

HENRI AND UIS FATHER. 

Then Henri recounted the whole of the awful scene 
of the previous evening; and as he proceeded, the old 
man clutched his stick, as ho might his sword in those 
days when he took the fleld under the first marshals of 
France. The flush of indignation glowed in his check. 
The fire, as of youth, gleamed in his eyes ; and Henri 
saw that had the marquis been there, one at least would 
have fallen in the defence of the abb6. 

He dreaded the next question. 

** And you stood by, my son ?" said the old man. 

» Again the glow of anger overspread the marquis's 
countenance, and his manner was harsh and severe. 

Henri, with a voice somewhat indignant, and some- 
what irritated at the doubt implied on his courage, an- 
swered: 

Sir, I was saving Florence." 

Thank God! thank God!" said the old man, ** she 
is saved. But where is she ? is she not in this 

castle instead of in the village? Florence, my daugh- 
ter!" • ^ ^ 

Father," ' said wienri, with a deep and impressive 
voice, 1 ttust tell you the truth. Wbat the cause may 
be, 1 know not— for it is quite certain that she loves me, 
indeed, die told me so; but some strange idea, some 
msf^ess has seized upon her ; there is a mystery which 
time akno can explain. 1 met her on the terrace after 
her mother’s deaui, and at that solemn moment she told 
me that she was unworthy of me. It was no idlo notion, 
believe me. I feel convinced that the moment she is able 
to travel she will leave this place immediately.'* 

• ** I hope not !” I hope not !** replied the marquis. ** We 


must And* some influence to prevent her. M. de Gou- 

When the marquis spoke the door of the library opened, 
and M. de Gouvion appeared. Henri was correct in his 
supposition that a stranger had entered the room, when 
he stepped upon the terrace 

M. de Gouvion,” said the marquis, ** I am happy to 
introduce to you a young gentleman os interested as your- 
self in the prospects of Mademoiselle Laugcac.” 

Mademoiselle Langeac!” exclaimed Henri, **who is 
she ? 1 saw in the papers that M. Lanmac had been 
outrageously killed by the mob the other £iy ; but what 
has that to do with Florence— 1 mean with Mademoiselle 
Brinville ?** 

“ Florence. You spoke it rightly," said M. Gouvion. 

“ It is a beautiful name, and from all I can learn, the 
young lady is in every respoci worthy of it ; but I havo 
much to tell you that will interest you, and which in 
time you inojgl^nmunicato to tho young iady whose wel- 
fare is, it sdcnnif united to yours.” 

M. do Gouvion then gavo a full account of M. Lan- 
geac's circumstantial statement to him ; how Madame 
Brinville had been betrayed by him ; of her life of mi- 
sery, excellence, and good works; of M. Langeoc's re- 
pentance, of Estelle's death, and the vast change which 
this made in Florence's position ; and he ended by placing 
in Henri's hands those papers deposited with him Just 
before the attack on the Rue St. Dominique, by which 
M Laugcac made over to Florence, as his daughter, the 
colossal fortune which he had amassed during his success- 
ful career ; and justified Madiitne Brinville^ conduct by 
siiewiug how grossly she had heen deceivcil, and how 
nobly she had acted throughout her sad, mournful, and 
brief career. 

Henri’s eyes glistened with delight : already the vista 
of years full of golden promise hurst upon him. He took 
M. Gouvion s hand aud pressed it warmly. 

Henri, '' said the marquis, there is one circumstance 
in this history of which M. do Gouvion is ignorant, and 
which T must mention, in order to render it complete. 
You will remember my irioiitioiiing to you on one occa- 
sion, when 1 was w'arning you against the practices by 
which yoiiiig men aro too apt to dissipate their fortunes, 
aud to stake in a few hours the noble possessions of an 
honoured race, that 1 related to you how all this pro- 
perty which we now enjoy was on oiio occasion almost 
wrecked by your grandfather. An enormous sum of 
money had been lost at play, and tliis old castle was to 
have been sold to pay off the debt, when an old college 
friend— a noble, honourable charactcr--rescued our name 
from oblivion. It was the father of the late M. Lan- 
gcac.” 

Nor Is this all,” said tho marquis, after a pause : “ it 
BO unhappily hapMned that in the act of rescuing his 
friend from ruin nc completed his own. He had relied 
on the successful result of a speculation in which ho had 
embarked, to meet certain imperative engagements. The 
speculation, contrary to all prugnusticatioiis, failed, and 
M. Langeac died of a broken lieart, leaving his son, tho 
father of Florence.” • 

And if she will now consent to bo mine, yon^rill wel- 
come her, my father ?” 

Yes, if she will consent, she shall be welcome as yoa 
are, my son. Aud now,” said the marquis, ‘*let M. 
de Gouvion go to I^a Belle Etoilc, and present to Made- 
moiselle Florence all tho papers which explain the past, 
and give hope to the futun;.” 

It was evening when tho marquis and Henri strolled 
down to La Belle Etoile. What a change between that 
evening and the former one. The light to-night was 
not of lurid torches, but of Maceful sunset; tho red 
streaks of the heavens were the promise of a glorious 
morn, not the reflection of the innocent blood wbicn crime 
had shed. There are some ipots like some hearts, always 
at rest, always at peace, to approach which is happiness, 
or to dwell amongst which is the sweetest solace to dull 
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and cankering cares. Florence had risen, and after har- 
ing seen M. dc Oouvioii, had grone to visit the chapel. 

will wait for you," said the marquis to Henri. 
Gently Henri trod, that his footsteps should not disturb 
her ; and so tranquil was nature that ho could hear the 
faint murmurs of the tiny ripples as they sparkled and 
tumbled over the pebbles in the brook. She waa not 
without tho chapel : was it intruding upon her seclusion 
to look within ? There she was kneeling, and over her 
that pale lamp shed its light ; and the waves of golden 
hair which fell around her, while they concealed her fea- 
tures, prevented her noticing Henri's approach. At that 
moment there was unity hotwocn them — the unity of 
prayer, the unity of regrets, tho unity of love ; and what 
should part them therefore? 

Florence, my own Florence !'* ho murmured, in a 


whisM so soft, that it Wned but a part of that Uess^ 
whiem she was at the moment invoking for him. m 
took her hand : there were no promises, no vows, no ex- 
planations, but the wanderer had found a home, the 
lonely one a spot on which her heart could repose; and as 
they both stood in heaven’s pze, with heart plighted to 
heart, tho last sweet tints of twilight were raected in 
the fond and grateful tears of Florence the Beautiful. 

These extracts tell the story, but the merit of 
the work docs not lie in the construction of the 
plot: the intervals may be pleasantly and 
profitably filled up from the volumes them- 
selves. 


and Pr^ditfe^ By Mrs. Gore. 3 Vols. Hurst and Blackett, 
Great Marlborough Street. 


Sir Mark Meadowes, of Meadowes Court, 
was a baronet of rather limited means, but 
hospitable disposition, living in tlic West of 
England. He had married in liis youth a very 
beautiful and accomplished girl, his sister’s go- 
verness. In consequence of that mesalliance 
he was sent to Coventry by the rest of his 
family, and became the father of a very ch arming 
girl, Amy. 

Sir Mark was the brother of Lady Daven- 
port, and her husband. Lord Davenport, w'as 
one of the prdudest, most prejudiced, narrow- 
minded, and bucolic jieers that the House of 
Lords could shew. 

He had one daughter, Olivia, and two sons, 
Hugh and Marcus, both clever, but the last 
endowed with very considerable ability, and 
with artistic talents of no mean order. Hugh 
was quiet, studious, amiable ; Marcus wild, im- 
pulsive, danng, and ungovernable, always nin- 
ning into debt, and upon bad terms with Ids 
father, who bought him a commission, and sent 
him off to India. Thence, aficr a few years of 
active service, he returned, betook himself to 
painting, and sold out of the army. 

While living in London he becomes acci- 
dentally acquainted with one Hargood, who 
turns out, in the sequel, to be the brother of 
IaAv Meadowes. 

HargGod is a literary hack, plain, stern, and 
hard-ibatured,'but well-informea, and an accom- 

E lished scholar ; like too many of his class, 
owever, only able to keep the wolf from the 
door by unremitting industry in his vocation. 
He has a very clever and interesting dau^ter, 
Mary, and two sons, boys at school. Mary is 
an ailist, and works as hard as her father for 
the support of the family, giving up her young 
life unremittingly to toil. These two characters 
are the best pourtrayed of any, in the book. 

Mark Davenport calls on H(.rgood, who 
thus introduces him to— 


THE STUDIO. 

"Mary! I am bringing a ^gentleman into yonr 
studio/' he continued, ushering Mark Davenport into a 
chamber still more spacious than the sitting-room ; in 
which the concentrated light fell full upon an easel at 
which a young girl was working. She scarcely raised 
her eyes, and not at all her voice, as they entered. — 
Her dress, an artist’s grey blouse of the simplffst form 
and meanest material, imparted little, charm to her 
somewhat insignificant figure ; and when, struck by the 
masterly execution of her work, Davenport found it im- 
possible to repress an exclamation of surprise and 
admiration, she slowly turned upon him a pair of won- 
dering dark eyes ; as if the voice of praise was to her 
an unknown tongue. 

Nothing could be more subdued than her air. Her 
cheek was colourless. Her lips smileless. Mary liar- 
good was evidently a household victim. Davenport had 
been impressed at the Richmond dinner by the con- 
temptuous and arbitrary tone in which Hargood spoke 
of the weaker sex. The fruits were before him. This 
calm, sad-looking little girl of eighteen, in her grey gown, 
who was painting as men rarely, and women never, paint 
at eight-and-thirty, evidently knew not the meaning of 
a will of her own. 

The work on which Mary Hargood was occupied was 
a copy of Murillo’s ** Assumption of the Virgin,” which 
the painter himself rccopied so often, though not half 
often enough for the requirements of posterity ; and 
while Marcus looked over her shoulder with unceasing 
wonder and delight, he could hardly sufficiently admire 
the vigour of her touch — ^the correctness of her eye. « 

** Your copy. Miss Hargood," said he, " nearly equals 
the original V’ 

** Have you ever seen the original, that you can utter 
so gross a piece of flattery P” she quietly replied* with- 
out lifting her eyes from the canvas. 

” 1 have seen the picture at the Louvre, and the 
smaller one at Lansaowne House. But 1 allnded to 
the one you are copying.” 

** Not very difficult for her to eaual, for it is her own," 
interposed her father, abruptfjft^-l^lt iathe first copy 
after Murillo she executed, at the BritisluInstitfitioD, 
where it won the second prize. We sold it for fifteen 
guineas,— a handsome price. The dealer who purchased 
it soon obtained an order for a second copy. But Mary 
has no longer the original to work from ; and feels that 
it will be inferior to the first. For thU therefore ehe 
intends only to ask twelve guineas.” 

** It is worth ten Aimes, twenty times the money !” re- 
plied Davenport with enthusiasm. But it grated a 
little on his ear, to hear the buying and selling of the 
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yoQDg arailTf worki lo crndely alluded to in her presence. 
She did not ^in» indeed, in the eonvenation ; but went 
calmly painting on, u if aecuatomed to be treated as a 
nonentity. 

This visit has a marked effect upon the 
wilful Mark i on his return home he accord- 
ingly transferred to canvas his recoUection of 
the scene. 

THE SESTOH. 

* The gloomy studio with its stream of light falling 
from the lofty window was soon sketched in ; and the 
slave of the easel was beginning to stand out from the 
background, in her pale grey blouse. But when it 
came to the stern but mournful face of the girl who, 
with the proportions of a child, looked as if she had 
never been young, the rapid hand of the artist paused, 
as from* momentary compunction.— Mary Hargood’s 
grave countenance seemed gazing at him reproachfully, 
as if he were unlawfully prying into the dimness of her 
melancholy life. 

He threw aside his brush ; and resumed the book he 
had left half open by the fireside.— It was Ghamisso's 
striking story of Peter Sehlemihl. But his eyes wan- 
dered listlessly over the pages. He could not— could 
not — recal his wandering attention. . 

“By Jove,” cried he, at length, with sudden impetu- 
osity, which caused the terrier basking at his feet to 
start up barking as though it heard “ a rat behind the 
arras,'* — “ by Jove that fellow was born to be a nigger- 
driver or a dentist. He weighs his own flesh and blood 
in the balance as though it were so much putty ; and 
looks upon that gifted child as my father on one of his 
Leicester sheep,— calculating it at so much a pound. 

1 'm not one of those who fancy women formed to live 
uuder a glass, like eggshell china, and oilier fragile 
curiosities. But hang it — one need not treat them 
quite like potter's clay ( — * Let us take care of the 
Beautiful,' said old Goethe ; * the Useful will take care 
of itself.' " 

And back he wont to his sketch ; and by a few able 
touches, brought out the intellectual physiognomy of 
the youthful artist. 


or did I belong to his own class of society, it would be 
the same. — 1 could never love him.” 

Bven her father was a little astonished. 

“I have, however, heard you speak highly in his 
praise,” said he,— perceiving that Marcus was too over- 
come to utter a syllable. 

“As an acquaintance,— almost as a friend. As one 
whose talents 1 admired — ” 

“ That is 9ometking, Mary.” pleaded her father. “ You 
are not a ^irl from whom I should have expected any 
Missish nouons concerning the romance of love.” 

“Not the romance of love— but the reality,” replied 
his daughter, firmly. “ There are points in Captain 
Davenport's character — (1 like him well enough,” she 
continued, directing a deprecatory glance towards Mar- 
cus, “ to speak before him with as much candour as 
though he were not present), — ^wbich would render him 
insupportable to me as a companion for life. The man 
to whom I devote myself, as a wife, npist be steady of 
*purpose, gracious of deportment, gentle with his friends, 
generous with bis enemies, forbearing with my faidts, 
cognisant of his own, and submitted, humbly and trust- 
fully os myself, to the will of God. 1 do not find these 
qualities in Captain Davenport; and therefore could 
not love him as a husband. I do not care for distinc- 
tions, cither of birth or talent Affection must be all 
and all.” 

“You have said enough. Miss Hargood,” exclaimed 
Mark Davenport stung to the quick. “ God forbid that 
1 should force my addresses on any woman breath- 
ing more especially on one so exacting and fastidious. 
Whether I have deceived myself, or whether you have 
deceived me, it matters not now to inquire, 1 take my 
leave of you at once and for ever, — ^lamenting only to 
have wasted a year of my life,— with all its honest p..:*- 
poses, manly projects, and warmth of affection,— .n 
what appears to have been the shadow of a dream I” 

It was perhaps because he found himself on the point 
of betraying emotions which he was too proud to exnibit 
in presence of the woman who had so cruClly slighted 
him, that, having wrung Hargood by the hand, ho 
hastily quitted the room. As the door closed loudly 
after his departure from the house, Mary, whose courage 
had not failed her when it was wanted, sank languidly 
into a chair. • 


A man who thus records the impression a 
fair damsel has made upon him, cannot be 
otherwise tlian epri»j and so Mark proves ; for 
after a long interval, and a variety of incidents 
well intromiced and skilfully worked out, he 
seeks her hand. ^ 

Old Hargood replies : — 

THE QUESTION. 

“ Msry is at liberty to choose for herself, Sir. In my 
opinion unequal matches affbrd small prospect of bappi- 

{ uness. Whether she likes you well enough to over- 
ook the objection, must rest with herself.” 

“To overlook the objection!” — A strange hearing 
for Mark, who had been contemplating with unfeigned 
admiration his own disinterested magnanimity in offer- 
ing to share his rank and fortune with the penniless 
daughter of an oh|CM».^an of letters. 

“what say youfMairy P” continued Hargood, addreas- 
^ing his daughter, who was now leaning agmnst the arm- 
chair, in which be was magisterially enthroned. 

“ 1 do not admit the objection, father,” said she, in a 
tone of decision, for which Captain Davenport longed 
to throw himself at her feet. — V ^ do not consider worldly 
position of sufiBcient moment to make it either a motive 
or an obstacle. But as regards the affbetion which Cap- 
tain Davenport is generous enough to profess for me, 1 
owe it to him to declare, at once, that my heart says 
Nothing in hU favour.— Were he an artist, like myself, 


” You are not angry with me, father P” said she, per- 
ceiving that the brows of Hargood were contracted by 
vexation or displeasure. 

“ Not angry with you for having a mind,— and know- 
ing it not angry with you for disclaiming a prefe- 
rence you dd not feel. — But it strikes me, Mary, that you 
^ owed me the respect of consulting me before you so de- 
Vtoe^yqyeieQii^ao^ortunity of securing an honour- 
able borne lOfyWBtoff fad ni adva n ta g eous connectfon^ 
for your brothers.” 

«*M&ry Hargood folded her arms over her bosom withr 
a look of despur. Were her feelings then never to fa 
consulted P — ^Was she always to be a mere stepping- 
stone to the family P 

“ But it is too late now to discuss the matter,” added 
Mr. Hargood, noticing her desponding attitude. “ Da- 
venport u not a man to be recalled, or trifled with. — 
So now, my dear, go back to your painting-room. All 
this must not distract our attention from busineas} 
and I have already wasted half my morning. — Remem- 
ber, Mary, that, at this time of year, every glimpse of 
daylight is precious. We have contracted to send home 


your ' Aurora* varnished and dry before ChriatmaaDay. 
We cannot afford to be idle.” 

In the sequel Maiy espouses Hugh, and be- 
comes Lad^ Davenport j ^ die two brandies 
of the lamily, after having been dissevered 
forty years, owing to the overbearing prid. 
and egr^ions sdnsha^M of the dd lorc^ ar^ 
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PROGRESS AKD PREJUDICE. 


I 

again happil)r united. Of the career and for- Visconti, who is an Italian nobleman, doii^ a 
tunes of Olivia and Amy wc have not left our- little propagandist business for a certain Car- 

selves room : our imders must learn dinal E . We cannot imagine why the 

them themseJte. We cannot but observe, name of this said Cardinal is not given in fullp 
however, thattAmy is u ^ost captivating and unless our authoress did not know of any his- 
loveable creature. Brought up at home, and torical character of whom she could make use 
living only in the society of her father and d la Jamea^ and was afmid to invent a prelate 
mother, her thoughts and affections arc devoted of such dignity. It would not have signified a 
to them, and the scene where she appears at pin if she bad called him Cardinal Camming, or 
the death-bod of poor Sir Mark is most touch- Cardinal Coningsby, or Cardinal Castincani, or 
ingly told. Grimani, or Grimaldi. Well, there are all the 

There are several supernumerary characters usual properties of an Irish novel. Item a 
that might perhaps have been dispensed with, loqtfacious fisherman, item a faithful domes- 
as they do not did the gcneial effect in any tic, item an old harper, item a rascally vul- 
way, and are neither interesting nor enter- gar attorney, item an aged nurse, with an 
taining, se. TJie greater part of the third Irish proverb or two in real Irish. Thrown 
volume, too, is unnecessary, and much of the into the bar^in there are ruined castles, a dU^ 
dialogue it confdtns is heavy. Had the three cretion^ and frequent allusions to the great 
volumes been judiciously condensed into two, Desmond.'* There is also a Miss O'Toole, who 
« Progress and Prejudice " would have been is nobody in particular, and has nothing much 
all the better for the opemtion. to do with any thing. Visconti being in Ire- 

We do not, how'ever, by any means wish to land of course falls in love with Lady Alice, 
speak disparagingly .of Mrs. Gore's last con- He had previously loved another, a certain 
tribution to li|^it literature. Like most of her marchesa, who is married for money to a 
novels, it indicates consummate skill, great marquis. Then tluire is a Mrs. PitzThomas, 
tact, and the most accurate knowledge of what jealous of her husband. A wicked attorney, 
is called the world." Her characters are before referred to, to wit, one O'Halloran, pre- 
almost invariably true to life and to them- tending to be in love with her, practises on her 
selves. I’hey are never exaggerated, never jealousy, and carries her oft’ from her husband, 
over-coloured, never grotesque. The majority This he does to get possession of her pro|)erty. 
of them consist of the artificial creatures of She goes to France, and breaks a bloodvessel, 
which society '' is composed. They are not and dies, and the attorney disappears, but not 
devoid now an(? then of resemblance to each in a blaze of blue fire, as he should do. Fi- 
otlior; but, (^ch ns they are, their portraiture nally. Lady Alice goes to Italy, where she 
cannot be surpassed. cntcra a convent as a novice. Visconti, her 

A vein of spriglitlincss, too, pervades this guardian, is in love with her, and she with 
lady's writings ; her chief fault, though we will him ; but neither of thi'iii know that the 
not call it a frequent one, being a tendency to other loves, a position whereof the difficul- 
prolixity.,, tics are enhanced by the machinations of 

Progre^ and Prejudice " is, hourever, far the marche-a, who comes to a friend’s, one 
superior ro* ilie “ Dean’s Daughter/^d, with Alberto's, house, where they all meet. The 
a little retr^nchmeny^ould have Je ft notfiiqg^narchesa is, however, just found out in time, 
i»ftbe desired. — ^ chapter of Vol. HI., and 

^ goes oft’ in a travelling-carriage and a great 

By Mrs. A. CuAWFqjri). Tlirtir rage, without wishing anybody a polite aadio, 
Vols. Newby. 1854. So the Italian count marries the Irish heiress. 

This is a very good novel, or rather, romance, which is all very proper, but somewhat im- 
for the, regular devoiirers of that class of article, probable, considering that the maiTying of 
but for no*othcrs. Not that the present work heiresses, though not in Italy, is a common 
is bad, Sny more than it is good. It is of the achievement to a neat Irish hid. Our account 
female James school. Quid mvlta ? Would of the novel may be a little confused, which 
it be ill-natured towaixls our readers to give an may be partly owing to our, not 
inkling of the plot, or ill-natured towards the quite all the pages; but yreT&Ciiy believe that, 
authoi'eas to omit it ? We will avoid the if we had studied the plot and underplot much' 
dilemma by splitting the diflcrence between more carefully than we have done, we might 
duty and common sense. It is an Irish story still have been unsuccessful in elucidating a 
of the seventeenth century. There is a certain more sensible chain of events. For the rest, 
Alice, who is abducted by a red-haired the language and sentiments of the work are 
villain who is lord of a castle and makes war about up to the mark, which is the hal&ebb 
on his neighbours. She is duly married ac- mark of^he great ocean of medioeritv. 
corduig to the most approved style by one However, it will do verv well. Where one 
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better romance is made and Offered for sale 
there are at least ten worse ; and many people 
will prefer it to the fiction immediately preced- 
ing it. 

Agnes Valmar. London : Chapman and 
Hall. 1854. 

There is a rein of warm, generous feeling per- 
vading this Novel : the characters are not per- 
haps sketches from originals, in which the world 
is very rife, they seem rather to have had their 
birth-place in the land of romance; but yet 
there is nobility of soul and purity, in tlie sen- 
timents they ex{)ress. There are occasional 
scenes exhibiting force and power throughont 
the book, but the writing is impulsive, and, in 
many^ parts, wants careful revision. llie 
heroine of the tale is a widow : married when 
a mere child, to a man of cold temperament and 
of strong prejudices : she lived unloved, or at 
least incomprise ; but the monotony of her life 
was broken by the presence of little Walter 
Maldon, who, at his father’s death, was left 


of some intriming Italians, and is exposed to 
the dire ordem of a public trial ; but his inno- 
cence is happily vindicatedK He enga^ 
himself in a duel with Lady Lucy^s uncle, kills 
him, and flics. But Agnes knows all, and for 
a few hours returns fo England to watch over 
Walter Maldon. She writes to him, begging 
him to forbear quarrelling with Lord Courte- 
nay ; but an insult offered by the latter, admits 
of no forbearance. Agnes regains once more 
her distant home, and .there awaits Lord 
Charles Tremoriie to send her accounts of 
Walter. The news overpowers her : an attack 
'^of paralysis ensues, and for weeks she lies 
speechless, and is only restored to health by Lord 
Charles’s unremitting exertions. He lakes her 
to England, and after seven years, Walter, too, 
returns. Lady Lucy is dead; but a barrier 
has sprung up between Lady Valmar and him- 
self, and he visits her not. Lord Charles ut' 
last arranges an interview without their know- 
ledge, and with painful anxiety awaits the 
result 

TUB ilAPPT CRIKlfl. 


under her sole guardianship. Years passed on, 
and the child became a man, and with manhood 
sprang up warmer feelings than those of friend- 
siiip mr her, who, though she had fondled him 
on her knee, was not many years his senior. 
But he is compelled to leave her, and in other 
lands to seek forgetfulness of her, save as 
“Gardy Agnes.” He sails for Australia; 
but has not been many months away, ere Mr. 
Landor, Agnes’ husband, dies, and she retiras 
to live on limited means in a secluded spot in 
Dorsetshire. Here she saves the life of an old 
man, who at his death, leaves her a vast fortune 
with the title of ‘‘liudy Valmar.” Walter is 
written to, and, of course, returns to England. 
He implores her to become his wife ; but 
though she reciprocates his feelings with a 
warmth equalling his own, she struggles 
against them for his sake : he is too ^ung to 
bind himself to her — the paths of fame are open 
before him. A new character appears upon 
the stage of her life — Lord Charles Tremorne : 
. he, too, loves her ; but though he is noble and 
generous, she can but accept him as a friend. 
The baneful tongue of rumour plants its 
venomed sting in Agnes Valmar’s heart. Stand- 
ing one evening at the thronged door of a 
crowded salonf she hears that Maldon projects 
a marriage wkh LaAv Lucy Courtenay, the 
niece of a political and powerful friend. 
Though despair is rooied in lier heart, she 
willingly sacrifices herself for him, and, that he 
may be free, she quits England alone, leaving 
the place of her destination unknown. For 
six months he searches for her in vain, and at 
last becomes Lady Lucy’s husband. But 
misery awaits him. He faHs into tlie meshes 


Three o'clock struck. This momout would tell all. 

—If Walter quitted the house now— it would bo too 
plain— air was lost. 

Lord Charles leaned against the area-rails where ho 
stood, grasping them tightly ; for, strong as ho was, ho 
felt his limbs trembling beneath him. He saw some- 
thing flit within the open door towards wliich his oyes 
were straining. 

All is over," he groaned ; and a cold sweat burst 
from every pore in his agitated frame. 

Hut no— no— it was old Grifliths. Lord Charles saw 
liim look out— tlien come outsido the door— and walk 

right and left, rubbing his hands. He breathed 

again : and, with a quick sigh of relief, wiping his damp 
brow, moved nearer — his eyo still riveted on tiio 8 ]fbt, to 
him then pregnant with Agnes' and Walter's fato. At the 
corner of the little street, wlicre ho stopped, he remained, 
then, fixed— he knew not for how long or how short a 
time for, once the hope of better tilings awakened, he 
could have stood thcro till he dropped, unconscious of 
fatigue or bodily want, supported only by the mind 
within. 

The clock tolled four. It roused him. 

** Oh, thanks to God above !— it must be, they are 
saved!" 

Another hour, — and higher and higher rose his heart. 
He could no longer, now, remain still a .second : ho moved 
about like one distraught, longing to catch up every dirty 
child that passed, and hug it, in the fulness of his joy. 

Five — Half-past, nearly. Again there was motion 

within the door; and, this time surely, of xnore« figures 

than one. Ho could no longer restrain himself. — ^ * If 

it was Walter, he must— without being recognised by 
him— he must, catch one glimpse of bis countenance, and 
read the feelings printed there ’ 

Quick 08 thought, ho hurried in the direction of 
Agnes' door. A figure bounded from it, and came 
towards him with a rapid, light, sprinnng step. It was 
Walter. There was a note in his hand. 

Lord Charles had seen enough; and, averting his 
face, was turning away down Uie nearest street: but 
Walter bad caught sight of his familiar figure, and knew 
him. 

They were in the open way— -there might be passers-by 
—there might be gazing eyes— What did Walter know^ 
or care, for them?— His sou was-foll of other feiffay 
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A sudden, wordless exclamation burst from him. 
Bushing up to Lord Charles, and seizing both his hands, 
he turned, and, with a rapidity and force which the latter 
was quite unable to resist, he dragged him back— still 
not a word finding vent from his parted lips. As their 
hurried steps brought them to Lady Yalmar's door, — 

Nay, Walter,” cried Lord Charles, ** I cannot enter there ; 
I cannot disturb her. You are happy ; I see it. God 
be praised ; that is all I want. I am b^de myself with 
joy already. Heaven bless you and her. l^t me go 
now.*' 

** Go ? — Go ?” cried Walter, finding his voice at last, 
and still forcing him resistlessly on, — See ; this was 
for you,” shewing him 4he note he carried, — “I was 
hastening, not to lose this day’s post; and would not 
entrust it to any hand but my own. We could neither 

sleep till Oh come, come— she thirsts for< 

you — Come quick ; and see the Heaven you have made.” 

There was no escaping. In vain he tried to loose him- 
self from Walter's grasp: I'hcy were within the door, 
and up the stair, in a moment. * 

** Agnes, see who I have brought you !*' cried Walter, 
bursting into the room. 

She turned ; she saw Iiord Charles — He was close to 
her — 

“ You have saved us 1” she cried, “ you have saved us !** 
and weeping— smiling — happiness beaming from every 
speaking feature — she fell upon his neck, like a loving, 
trusting child, springing to a dearly-loved, recovered 
brother’s arms. 

Upon the whole, we may congratulate the 
author on the production of a Novel, certainly, 
as regards the interest it engenders, above the 
average of its class. 

Reginald Lyle. By Miss Pardoe. 3 Vols. 

1834. 

The story is, that a certain eccentric individual, 
having passed half a century in South Ame- 
rica^ comes home to England in search of an 
heir. He puts himself in the hands of a lawyer, 
one Mr. Brunton, and examines into the cha- 
racter and claims of his many relatives. The 
result is, of course, a series of characters, which, 
we are sony to say, are but very bad impres- 
sions of the old steraotypes that have seiwcd a 
hundred novelists. Bcginald Lyle ” is a very, 
very feeble affair. 


Maud. A City Autobiography. Bentley. 
Why " Maud ” is called a City Autobiography 
we cannot g^ess. Such a title is suggestive of 
far more varied and extramc phases of life than 
any scenes in these volumes attempt to pourtray. 
Nevertheless, as a talc of woman’s experience, 
and*^ of her inner life, amid the ordinary class of 
duties and trials that may be her portion, it is 
well told ; the writing vigorous, the conception 
sound. If there is apparent a little attempt to 
copy the terseness and plain speaking of Miss 
Bronte, it is nowhere offensive in its imitative- 
ness. The outline of the story consists of 
the vacillation of the hei*o, Mark Sterling, in 
his attachment alternately for two sisters, of 
whom Maud is one, and the first love; but 
the beauty of the younger, Cicely, for a time 


dazzles the senses of the fickle swain. The 
day, however, ihot witnesses his betrothals, 
reveals to him, and to Maud also, that the 
intoxication was evanescent. The interest lies 
of course in the conduct of Maud under her 
difficulties. As usual, in the end, all comes right. 
Cicely, the coquette, is a r*'* Lor striking likeness 
of Gmevra Fanshaw ; while Mr. Thornton, a 
well-drawn elderly gentleman, bears a slight 
resemblance to some of Currer Bell’s favourite 
heroes. 

^ Altogether, Maud isiomewhat above the or- 
dinary run of modem three-volume love stories. 

High and Low. By Hon. Henry Coke. 
Unlike most modern romances, the interest 
of this book is attempted to be maintained, and 
not very unsuccessfully, without any definite 
hero and heroine. Many questions, reli^ous, 
philosophical, political, and social, are lightly 
touched, and in a way calculated to meet the 
sympathies of thoughtful readers, if such should 
happen to seek recreation in a novel. 

The young men of this age arc more given 
to thinking and questioning than their fathera 
were; and some of them may find their 
own inner questionings aiisweml by Mr. Coke. 
The author of ^‘High and Low” has dealt 
pleasantly and sympathizingly with many a 
truth. The Ainost obsolete model of feminine 
quietude and graceful propriety revived in the 
miaractor nearest approaching to the position 
of heroine, is worthy to be ranked high above 
the glaring portraits of modern drawing-room 
belles. 

Star Chamber. By W.^H. Ainsworth. 

Routledge. 

That Mr. Ainsworth can fascinate a certain 
herd of readers, experience has proved; but 
that any reputation can cover the blemishes of 
so poor^ piece of patchwork as the Star 
Chamber,” we cannot conceive possible. If 
Mr. Ainsworth, in his worship of antiquarian 
lore, does chose to dress up puppets in trap- 
pings gathered at hazard from old curiosity 
shops, let him at least give his readers some 
variety. And if his taste yet lies among 
dungeons, wherefore make them all from one 
model— that model being the Little Ease ” of 
Guy Fawkes ? 

Charles Stanley By thbSiiAthor of*‘ Ninira.*’ 

3 Vols., 8vo. Chapman and Hall, 193 

Piccadilly. 

A Novel of considerable merit and interest. 
The principal moral inculcated is the danger 
of long engagements,” especially where the 
lady is some years older than her lover. « 

As in Maud,” which we have noticed^ 
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elsewherOi the point of the story turns upon the 
want of constancy displayed by the hero in the 
passion he evinces for one of two sisters, 
Isabella and Chloe. 

To the former, and elder, of these, he vows 
eternal and changeless devotion. He is ap- 
apointed attache to the British Embassy at 
St. Petersburg ; and, after four years’ absence, 
during which Isabella has endured the utmost 
amount of mental agony, and the ardour of 
his youthful affection nas materially cooled, he 
returns to claim her as his bride. She, how- 
ever, by the natural and unerring instinct of her, 
sex, speedily detects the altered character of 
his feelings towards herself, and an incipient 
grande pamon for her sister Chloe ! The main 
feature of the story is the conduct of Isabella 


and Chloe, who are devdtedly attached to each 
other, under these trying circumstances. To 
obviate any difficulties that her protracted 
existence might occasion, Miss Chloe takes 
poison, and Isabella marries a man who had 
long been ardently and devotedly attached to 
her, and whose anection had never nndergono 
any abatement from the first. 

The character of Lord Overdale, a proud, 
wealthy, imperious uncle of Charles Stanley’s, is 
very ably sketched; as is that of Lady 
Ramsay, who reminds us very forcibly of the 
well-known Becky Sharpe in Vanity Fair. In 
the entire three volumes there is nothing like 
the amount of impossibility and absurdity that 
usually disgusts us so much in books of this 
description. 


. . MISCELLANEOUS. 

Once upon a Time. By Chahles Ki^ight. 2. Vols. 8vo. London: John Murray, 

Albemarle Street. 1854. 


A SINOULATILY ploasiiig and 'erudite little book 
It is comprised of a variety of sketches, chro- 
nologically arranged, illustrative of past phases 
of society. Some of these have already ap- 
peared in various periodicals; others arc now 
for the first time given to the world. They 
enable those who enjoy all the superior advan- 
tages and comforts of the nineteenth century to 
look back upon a by-gone world, as they can- 
not fail to do, with some cniutions of gratitude, 
mingled, perhaps, with some few feelings of 
regret. 

Mr. Charles Knight has been too long known 
to the world as an erudite and accomplished 
writer to need much present encomium : his re- 
putation may be considered as well established 
as it has been fairly won. 

The first of the pre«ent collection of pieces is 
entitled “The Pastons,” and their history is 
given with singularly graphic power. It is 
founded upon the information furnished in two 
volumes of onginal letters written by various 
members of the Paston family, during the 
reigns of Henry VI., Edward ^V., and Richard 
HI. Those letters enable us, as our author 
well observes, to know them thoroughly in all 
their domestic relations, their wooings, their 
marriages, thci| incessant lawsuits. Like many 
of our own timc,^TO^ small portion of their 
lives was post in an incessant battle for shillings 
and pence. Otfe day we behojd them squan- 
dering profusely ; the next, lamenting earnestly 
the straits to wdiicli they have been reduced. 
At elections they were to be found, like our 
contemporaries again, treating, bribing, feasting. 
On graver occasions they would turirout, in all 
tlie panoply of war, cither ' to assist or oppose 


the law, as intcrast or inclination dictated. In 
all the pride of their chivalrous hearts, they 
regarded trade, and all pertaining thereto, with 
supreme contempt. The young ladies seem to 
have led a life of considerable discomfort and 
restraint, until such times as they took into 
their heads that a little love would be an 
agreeable pustime ; whereupon they appear to 
have become loss easily manageable than before. 
However, they generally succeeded, as young 
ladies usually have done, and arc likely to con- 
tinue to do, in overcoming all opposition, and 
in having their own w^ay, notwithstanding 
the resistance occasionally brought to bear 
against them. 

The firat generation of this family consists of 
Sir William Paston, a puisne judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and his wife Agnes, 
a woman of singular power and accomplish- 
ments. While they arc yet young, we find 
her busily engaged in the zealous endeavour to 
obtain advantageous matches for her sons, and in 
keeping her daughters in somewhat more than 
due subjection. The judge passes away to 
that dread assize, where never again shall ^*,far 
sit on the bench, and latro stand at the bar.” 
He is succeeded by his son John, of the Inner 
Temple, tlic greater part of whose life is past 
in contesting his title to sundry brown acres in 
the eastern counties ; whilst Margaret his wife 
ever mid siiiuii (jhoers him in his absence from 
home with divers epistles, full of tenderness 
and affection. The brave and gay Sir John 
Paston follows him : his turbulent spirit is in 
unison with the troubled times he lived in, but 
sadly mars his advancement in the world. The 
Duke of Norfolk, ever hostile to this family, 
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takes it into his hiad one day to besiege Sir 
John’s castlo of Caistcr with 1000 men-at- 
arms ; an<l as there was no I'esisting such an 
aggression^ poor Sir John loses his fortress and 
the estates around. This episode in the narm- 
tivc of tlie family is in itself a romance. 

Margaret Faston, the mother, is ilie heroine of this 
** strange eventful history,** after she became a widow in 
1466. She is a person of prodigious energy, and she has 
need of it, to cope with the difficulties by which she is 
surrounded. She is troubled by the course of ^litics as 
well as by that of law. Sir John, the gay soldier, how- 
ever ready to better his fortune in the sunshine of court 
favour, is not very particular whether it be the ** sun of 
York '* or of Jjaucaster. Her second son, also John, who 
is called John of Gciston, a curious specimen of tho 
gallant of those days, who wears his new hat and looks 
out for a new Jovo with equal indifference, cannot keep 
out of trouble whni swords are flashing all around him. 
The story of tho daughter Margery is a rare exception to 
the ordinary passages of gentle damsels in those times. 
It is a tale of true love. There is a younger son at Eton ; 
and through him we learn a little of the school-life of tho 
fifteenth century; and another at Oxford, who is des- 
tined for the church, but dies young. But whether wo 
see the lady mother and her sons, in tho Norwich of friars 
and worsted-spinners, with now and then a noble or even a 
king glittering amongst the citizens—or at their castle of 
Gaister, a moated fortress sonic two miles from Yarmouth, 
where there is a rude garrison ever looking out—wo 
always see them under some aspect of danger and diffi- 
culty, and yet putting a brave face, upon their ]ierils, and 
keeping a neat calm amidst their hopes. These poor 
Fastous had on unquiet time of it ; and this gives a moro 
than common interest to their annals — for their Letters 
are Annals — as trustworthy and ns interesting as any 
records that have aspired to the dignity of History. 

When Dame kfargaret Faston was a fair young 
maiden, and John Faston came a-wooiiig, '*she made 
him gentle cheer in gentle wise.*’ To the grave Sir 
William Faston, judge of the Common Fleas, his wifo 
Agnes writes thus of tho “gentlewoman** wdioiii John 
made “ treaty ” with, being in high good-htmiour at the 
coming alliance : — “ The parson of Stockton told mo if 
ye would buy her a gown, her mother would give 
thereto a goodly fur ; the gown ueeileth for to be had, 
and of colour it w'ould be a goodly blue, or else a bright 
sanguine.” Silk gowns were not come at so cheaply in 
those days as now ; and the judge of tho Common Fleas 
might have taken time to pnu.se before he committed him- 
self to tho Howell and James of Clieapsidc for fifteen 
\^nrds of damask at seven shillings a yard. But surely 
Margaret Mauteby got her silk gown. It was, wo havo 
no doubt, the “bright sanguine.^' In 1443 she is a wifo 
and mother ; and her husband has been sick in the Inner 
Templo while she is in tho country ; and her heart is 
overflowing with tenderness; and she has sent four 
nobles Xo the four orders of friars at Norwich to pray for 
liiiy ; and she has vowed to go on pilgrimage to Walsing- 
ham ; and she would rather have him at homo “ than a 
new gown, though it were of scarlet.’* Dear young Mar- 
garet ! But Margaret, when a wife of twelve years, has 
a loving request to prefer to her husband: “I pray you 
that ye will do your cost on me against Whitsuntide, that 
I may havo something for my neck. Wlion the Queen 
was here, 1 borrowed my cousin £lizabeth[s Clere’s device, 
for I durst not for shame go with my beads amongst so 
many fresh gentlewomen as hero were at that time.** 
Margaret of Anjou was at Norwich in 1452, saying 
gracious things to the gentry — for llichard of York was in 
arms, — and she sent for Elizabeth Clere, and “made 
nght much of her, and desired her to have an husband.** 
Yet Margaret Poston thinks of more substantial matters 
than ncck-deviccs : — “ Bight worshipful husband, — I 


commend me to you ; I pray you that ye will buv two 
dozen trenohers, for I can nono ^t in this town ’* (Nor- 
wich). Yet with all her care too anxious wifo cannot 
wholly please her absent husband, and she writes, “ 1 
recommend me to you, beseeching you tliat ye be not 
displeased with me, though my simpleness caused you to be 
displeased with me.** A few years onward and Margaret 
is imbued with tho unquiet spirit of tho times ; and 
though she begs her husband to buy her a pound of sugar 
and a pound of almonds, and “ somo frieze to make of 
your children's gowns,** sho also desires ho would get some 
cross-bows and windla.sse8 and quarrels, “ for your houMs 
hero be so low that there may none man shoot out with 
no long-bow, though wo had never so much need.” At 
one time Margaret held the Manor-honso of Heylesden 
against my l^rd of Sufiulk, with guns and ordnance. 
Just before that bold march upon London, which gave the 
throne to Edward, and sent Henry to the Tower, thcro 
is a letter from Margaret Faston to her husband, 
“ Written in haste, the second Sunday in Lent, by candle- 
light at even ;*' and sho warns him to be “ moro wary of 
your guiding for your person's safeguard, and also that 
ye be not too hasty to come into this country till ye hear 
tlie w'orid is more sure.” What a w'orld to live in ! The 
poor “ Benzonian ” had to “ speak or die '* for ajweak 
llenry or a ]>rofligatc Edward. He had to fight* for a 
doubtful inheritance, w'ith cross-bow and quarrel; to 
make foreiblo entries, or hold possession, by writ and 
sword. His agent writes to him about a cause that 
“ hath been called on as diligently and hastily this term 
as it might be, and alway days given them by the court 
to answer ; and then they took .small exceptions and 
trifled forth the courts ; and .alway excused them bcc«ause 
the bill is long, and his counsel had no leisure to sec it ; 
and then prayed hearing of tho testament of my master 
your father, and thereof made another matter, and 
argued it to put them from it, because they had emparled 
to it before ; and then Uillingworth, to drive it over this 
term, alleged variance betwixt tho bill and the testament, 
that John Danimo w'fis named in the testament Job 
Damme.” This wa.«» written in 1461, and we aro oven 
now, three hundred and ninety-two years later, only 
upon the threshold of law-reform. What millions have 
been spent by tho people of England in paying, not for 
justice, but to “ drive it over this term,” since tho varLmco 
between “ John ” and “ Joh ” was found out by the cun- 
ning lawyers in April 1461. What jargon has been 
talked, from that day to this, about tenures, remainders, 
perpetuities, fines and recoveries, settlements, wills, 
uses, trusts, leases, mortgages, possession, and all the 
infinito subtleties that have been given to us, as an 
especial blessing of Frovidcnce, to make the owners of 
property miserable, and to preserve something like an 
equality between the rich and the poor ! 

And so, what with writs of trespass, and suits of 
ejectments, John Fasten became impoverished, and died 
suspected and heart-broken, after confinement in the 
Fleet, in May 1466. 

* 4 (- % « 

Tho Fasten Letters were written in tho days before 
Fower-looms ; so that a new coat and a new gown were 
matters to bo very earnest about, even with a knight- 
banneret and a lady of tlio manor. 

Tlie Faston Letters were written in the days before the 
Friuting-press ; and so, som^ mav marvel that they ore 
so clearly expressed, and havo sdUany just thoughts, and 
aro for the most part earnest and to tho purposo. The 
very absence of any character derltcd from a current 
literature is, rightly considered, a charm of this corre- 
spondence. Komances, indeed, the ladies had to read, of 
Arthur, and Guy, and Bichard Cosur do Lion ; and they 
hail many an old ballad, now preserved or lost ; and they 
h.*id legends of the Saints. Sir John Faston had a library 
of which an inventory is left, consisting altogetlicr of 
thirty-four volumes. Of these one was “in print.'* 
Anne Faston (of whom we hear little) had a book, “The 
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Silgt of Th^." Bat neither gentleman nor lady had 
mooh opportunity for literature, even though one of the 

S ett of poets, had long before opened his “well of 
ah undeftled.” There is not one allusion to Chaucer 
this correspondence of fifty years. 

The Faeton Letters were written in the days before the 
Reformation, although the morning sky shewed streaks 
of that day-spring ; and so we have glimpses of friars 
and pilgrims; and Sir John Paston tells a tale of “a 
vision seen about the walls of Boulogne, as it had been a 
^man with' a marvellous light ; men deeming that Our 
Lady there will shew herself a lover of that town.** I^t 
us not laugh at the undoubting mind of Sir John Paston ; 
for, oven in the England of Is53, there are believers in 
•• Our Lady of Salette ** appearing, ** as it had been a 
woman with a marvellous li^t.*' But with touches of 
what we call superstition, there was, amongst these 
people, a deep abiding sense of God over all—a part of 
the^ reverence that was a great characteristic of our 
nation— of children for parents, of servants for masters, 
of wivee for husbands— of the laity for the Church.—Oacii 
UPON A Tims* 

The next skctcli with which we are presented 
is one of “ The Discoverer of Madeira.” 
The period is tlie ear^c part of the fifteenth 
century, and right weH docs Mr. Knight cariy 
us buck to that remote peiiod, pourtraying with 
a insisterly hand the charactei-s he loinponirily 
revives, for the selection and instruction of Ins 
readers. Tliis is succeeded by Tnr* Silent 
High WAV,” a ])ioture that might have been 
entitled “The Tliaines in the Olden Time.” 
Then come The Younger Son,” ** Hang 
OUT YOUR Lights,” F.vil May-Day,” 
Country Wayfarisrs,” “Philip Sidney 
and Fulke Greville,” “Siiaksperr's 
First Ride to London 
We cannot refrain from giving a short ex- 
tract from the last-named talc. 

Richard Burbage is the supposed companion 
of Shakspere — 


hwhymlng epitaph, tho production, probably, of a later 

*‘ll{53acet in tombd Rosamundi fion Rosamundtl, 

Nou redolet sod olct, qua* redulere solct.’** 

1'ho earliest light of the next morning would see tho 
companions on thoir way to Oxford, and an hour's riding 
would lodge them in the famous hostelry of the Corn- 
Market, the Crown. Aubrey tells us that ** Mr. Wil- 
liam Shakspeare was wont to go into Warwickshire once 
a-year, and did commonly in his journey lie at this 
house ill Oxon, whore he was oxc^ingly respited.'* 
The poet's first journey may have determined his sub- 
Bcquciit habit of resting at this house. It is no longer 
an iim. Bui one who possessed a true enthusiasm, 
Thomas Warton, describeil it in tho last century, in 
tho belief “ that Shakspoare's old hostelry at Oxfom de- 
serves no less respect than Chaucer's Tabard at South- 
wark.*' if 0 says, As to tho Crown liin,*it still remains 
an inn, and is an old decayed house, but probably was 
once a principal inn in Oxford. It is directly in the ruail 
from Stratford to IjoiuIoii. In a large upper room, which 
seems to have been a sort of Inill for entertaining a largo 
company, or for arcommoilating (:is was the custom) 
dift'erent parties at onre, thero was a bow-window, with 
three ])icccs of oxcollent painted glass." We have ample 
materials for ascertaining whal aspect Oxford presented 
for the first tinio to the eye of Sliaksiiere. The ancient 
castle, according to lientznor, was in ruins; but the 
elegance of its private buildings, and the niaguificcnco of 
its public ones, filled this tr.avolIor with admiration. So, 
noble a place, raised up entirely for the encouragemeqt/ 
of learning, would excite in the young poet feelings 
were strange and new. Ho had wept over tho ruins of 
religions houses, but here was something left to give tho 
assurance that there was a real barrier against deso- 
lations of force and ignorance. A deep regret might 
pass tlirougli his mind that he had not availeil himself of 
the opening which was presented to the iiuinblest in tlio 
land, hero to mako liiiiiself a ripe and good scholar. 
Oxford was the patrimony of the people, and he, one of 
tho people, had not claimed his birthright. Ho was set 
out upon a doubtful adventure ; the persons with whom 
he w'as to bo associated had no rank in socioty,— they 
were to a certain extent despised ; they were tho ser- 
vants of a luxurious court, and what was sometimes 


Tlio first stages of their journey would ofifer little 
interest to the travellers. Having passed Long Compton, 
and climbed the steep range of hills that divide Warwick- 
shire from Oxfordshire, weary stretches of barren downs 
would present a novel contrast to the fertility of SShak- 
sperc*s own county. But after a few miles the scene 
would change : a noble park would stretch out as far as 
the eye could reach — rich with venerable oaks and 
beeches, planted in the reign of Henry I. — the famous 
park of Woodstock. The poet would ho familiar with all 
the interesting associations of this place. tCerc was 
Rosamond Cliflbrd secluded from the eyes of the world by 
her bold and accomplished royal lover. Hero dwelt Ed- 
ward 111. Here, more interesting than either fact, 
Chaucer wrote some of his early poems — 

“ Within a lodge out of tho way, 

Beside a well in a forest.*' 

And here, when bfi from active life, he composed 

his immortal ** Canterbury Tales." Hero was the Lady 
Elizabeth a prisoner, almost dreading death, only a year 
or two before she ascended the throne. Here, ** hearing 
upon a time out of her garden a certain milkmaid singing 
pleasantly, she wished nerself to bo a milkmaid as she 
was ; saying that her case was better, and life more mer- 
rier than was hers in that state as she was." '1 he tra- 
vellers assuredly visited the palace which a few years 
after Heutsnei described as abounding in magnificence ; 
and near a spring of the brightest water they would have 
viewed all that was left of the tomb of Rosamond, with 


worse, of a tastGlo.ss public. But, ou the other hand, as 
he pa.s6pd before Balfiol College, ho must have recollected 
what a fearful tra^y was there acted some thirty 
years before. Was Tic sure, that the day of persecution 
for opinions was altogether past ? Men were still dis- 
puting every wliero around him ; and tho slighter the dif- 
ferences between them, tho more violent their zeal. 

9K 3i( >i( 

On tho evening of tho fourth day after their departure 
from home, would the young wayfarers, accustomed to 
fatigue, reach London. They would seo only fields and 
hedge-rows, leading to the hills of ilainj>»stuad and lligli- 
gatc on the north of the road, and to Westminster on tho 
south. Tliey would be wholly in the country, •with a 
long lino of road before tliciii, witlioiit a house, at* tho 
spot which now, although bearing tlio name of a lane— 
Park Lane— i.s one of the chosen seats of fashion. Here 
Burbage would point out to his companion tho distant 
roofs of tho Abbey and tho Hall of Westmin.stcr ; and 
nearer would stand St. James's Palace— a solitary and 
somewhat gloomy building. They would ride on throng 
fields till they came very near tho village of St. Gileses. 
Here, taming from their easterly direction to tho south, 
tliey would pass through meadows, with the herd quietly 
grazing under tho evening sun in one enclosure, and the 
laundress collecting her bleached linen in another. 
They arc now in St. Martin's Lane, and the lium of th 
population begins to be heard. The iim in the Strand 
receives their horses, and they take boat at Somerset 
Place. Then bursts upon the young stranger a full oon- 
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ception of the wealth and greatoess of that city of which 
he has heard so much, and imagined bo much more. 
Hundreds of boats are upon tlie rirer. Here and there 
a stately bargo is rowed along, gay with streamers and 
rich liveries ; and the sound of music is heard from its 
decks, and the sound is repeated from many a bmuteous 
garden that skirts the water's edge. He looks back upon 
%e cluster of noble buildings that form the Palace of 
Westminster. York Place and the spacious Savoy bring 
their historical recollections to his mind. He looks east- 
ward, and there is the famous Temple, and the Palace 
of Bridewelli and Baynard's Castle. Above all these 
things rises up the majestic spire of Paul's. London 
Bridge, that wonder of the world, now shews its pic- 
turesque turrets and multitudinous arches ; and in the 
distance is seen the Tower of Ix>ndon, full of grand and 
solemn associations. The boat rests at the Blackfriars. 
In a few minutes they are threading the narrow streets 
of the precinct ; and a comfortable house affords the 
weary youfhs a cheerful welcome. 

Among the best articles in the second volume 
is one entitled " The First Newspaper 
Stamp,” ivhich every one should read; as 
they should also “ Fanny Burney at Home ” 
and ^^Dear and Cheap,” which last contains 
some very curious information. Let our fair 
readers, who regard tea as an indispensable 
^xurv, rejoice, if for no other consideration, 
they bloomed not, two centuricis ago. 
^mbout ten years after we have any distinct record of 
■e public or private use of tea in England — ^that is, in 
M670 — a tax was imposed upon liquid tea of eightecn- 
pence per gallon. In 1660 nur invaluable friend Pepys 
writes, “ 1 Aid send for a cup of tea (a China drink) of 
which I never had drank before.” In 1 667 the herb had 
found its way into his own house ; “ Home — and there 
find my wife making of tea ; a drink whidi Mr. Felling, 
the Potticary, tells her is good for her cold and de- 
fluxions.” 

Mrs. Pepys making her first cup of tea is a subject to 
be painted. How carefully she metes out the grains of 
the precious drug, which Mr. Felling, the Potticary, has 
sold her at a most enormous price— a crown an ounco at 
the very least. She has tasted the liquor once before ; 
but then there was sugar in the infusion — a beverage cnly 
for the highest. If tea should become fashionable, it will 
cost in housekeeping as much as their claret. However, 
Pi'pys says, the price is coming' down ; and ho produces 
the handbill of Thomas Garway, in Exchange Alley, 
which the lady peruses with great satisfaction ; for the 
worthy merchant says, that, although “tea in England 
hath been sold in the leaf for six pounds, and sometimes 
for ten pounds the pound weight,” he, “by continued 
care and industry in obtaining the best tea,” now “sells 
tea for 16#. to 50#. a pound.” Garway not only sells 
tea in the leaf, but “ many noblemen, physicians, mer- 
chanis^Ac., daily resort to his house to drink the drink 
thereof.” Tlie coffee-houses soon ran away with j;he tea- 
merchant's liquid customers. They sprang up all over 
London; they became a fashion at the Universitim. 
Coffee and tea came into England as twin-brothers. Like 
many other foreigners, they received a full share of abuse 
and persecution from the people and the state, ('offee 
was denounced as “ hell broth,*' and tea as “ poison.” 
But the coffee-houses became fashionable at once ; and 
for a century were the exclusive resorts of wits and poli- 
ticians. “ Here,” says a pamphleteer of 1678, “ haber- 
duhers of political small wares meet, and mutually 
abuse each other and the public, with ^ttomless stories 
rad headless notions.” Clarendon, in 1666, propos^, 
either to suppress them, or to employ spies to note down 
tee conversation. In 1 670 the liquids sold at the coffee- 
iiouBes were to bo taxed* We can scaredy imagine a 


state of society in which tee excise-officer was superin- 
tending the preparation of a gallon of tea, and charging 
his eighteenpence. The exciseman and the spy were 
probably united in the same person. During this period 
we mra be quite certain that tea was unknown, as a 
general article of diet, in the private houses even of tee 
) wealthiest. But it was not taxation which then kept it 
out of use. The drinkers of tea were ridiculed by the 
wits, and fnghtened by the physicians. More than all, 
a new habit had bora acquired. Bie praise of Boyle 
was nothing against tee ancient influences of ale and 
claret. It was then a help to excess instead of a pre- 
ventive. A writer in 1682 says— “I know some that 
i celebrate good Tliee for preventing drunkenness, taking 
it before te<^ gd to the tavern, and use it very much 
also after a debauch.” One of the first attractions of 
“ the cup which cheers but not inebriates ” was a mini- 
ster of evil. 

The tax upon liquid tea would not work, and then 
came heavy customs duties on dry tea. For more than 
half a century, in which fiscal folly and prohibition were 
almost convertible terms, tea gradually forced its way 
into domestic use. 

« « * « 

In 1746 the consumption of tea waa trebled. The 
duty had been reduced, in 1745, from 4#. per lb. to 1#. 
per lb., and 25 per cent, on the gross price. For fo^ty 
years afterwards tee Legislature contrived to keep tho con- 
sumption pretty equal with tee increase of the population, 
putting on a little more duty when the demand seemed a 
little increasing. These were the palmy days of Dr. 
Johnson's tea triumphs — the days in which he describes 
himself as “a hardened and shameless tea-drinker, who 
has for many years diluted his meals with only the in- 
fusion of this fascinating plant ; whose kettle has scarcely 
time to cool ; who with tea amuses tho evenings ; with 
tea solaces the midnights ; and with tea wolcoiiics tho 
morning.” In 1785 the Government boldly repealed the 
excise mity, and imposed only a customs duty of 124 
per cent. The consumption of tea was doubled in the 
first year after the change, and quadrupled in tho third. 
Tlie system was too good to lost. The concession of 
three years in which the public might freely use an arti- 
. cle of comfort was quite enough for official liberality and 
wisdom. New duties were imposed in 1787 ; the con- 
sumption was again driven back, and, by additional duty 
upon duty, was kept far behind the increase of tee po- 
pulation. Yet the habit of tea-drinking bad become so 
rooted in the peoplo, that no efforts of the Government 
could destroy it. The washerwoman look^ to her after- 
noon ** dish of tea,” as something that might make her 
comfortable after her twelve hours’ labour ; and balan- 
cing her saucer on a tripod of three fingers, breathed a 
joy beyond utterance as she cooled the draught. The 
' factory workman then looked forward to the singing of 
the kettle, as some compensation for the din of the spin- 
dle. Tea had found its way even to the hearth of the 
agrioultural labourer. He “ had lost his rye teeth”— to 
use his own expression for his preference of wheatra 
bread — and he would have his ounce of tea as well as tee 
best of his neighbours. Sad stuff tee chandler's shop 
furnished him : no commodity brought hundreds of miles 
from tho interior of China, chiefly by human labour; 
shipped according to tee most expensive arrangements ; 
sold under a limited competiti(K 2 <;**t tlift# dearest rate, and 
taxed as higlily as its wholesale cost. The small tea- 
dealers had teeir manufactured tea. But teey had also 
their smuggled tea. The pound of tea which sold for 
eight shillingB in England was selling in Hambu^ for 
fourteenpence. It was hard indeed if tee artisan did not 
occasionally obtain a cup of good tea at a somewhat bwer 
price than tee King and John Company h^ wffied. 
No dealer could send out six pounds of tea without n per- 
|mit. Excisemen were issuing permits and examining 
permits aU over the kingdom. But six hundred per 
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cent, profit was too much for the i 
turo and the power of the excisemi 
But we have said 
one, who delights at all 
Inarch, to purchase ^'Gnce upoti/a 
'We may add, for the guidance of those of our 
lit^ry friends, on whom devolyes the onerous 
and responsible dut^r of selecting books for 
reading clubs, that this is a book that will give 
pretty general satisfaction. 


the case mora particularly of tlie numbrous^ coygf- 
ass, Mr. Hill writes : — ^ 


Juvenile Delinquenesfr l^y MiCAiAit'BRi., 
Esq., and C. E. Cornwallis. Smitk and 
Elder. ; 

This volume cbntains'thc two Esd&ys to which 
were awarded the prize offered by Lady Noel 
Byron for the best exposition of a subject, the 
iinportaiicci of thoroughly investigating which 
cannot be overrated. The prize originally 
named, and for which there were twenty-eight 
competitor, was 200/. ; but the adjudicators 
finding it iiiipossiblc to decide between the 
relative merits of the two gentlemen above 
named, the benevolent lady increased the sum 
by a third, thereby creating two prizes of 150/. 
each. A thiinl prize — that of public gratitude 
— is justly due to the noble lady, who, by her 
judicious liberality, has thus elicited, fdr the 
fmblic ^ood, the ability and knowledge dis- 
tinguishing both the successful candidates. 
They are indeed fairly entitled to diviile^the 
crown ; the former, for the valiihblo^^ 
facts and statistics he collects, and thd 
inferences he dra^ from them, thus Eluci- 
dating the subiectuoth in its general as[)ect 
and in its details ; the latter, for the profound 
philosophical view he takes of it in all its 
bearings and his striking power of analysis. 
No more vital subjeet demands public atten- 
tion at the present time than that of juvenile 
delinquency, its wide-spreading evils, and the 
means whereby they may be materially miti- 
gated, if not wholly eradicated. “ Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when ho is 
old he will not depart from it,” may be re- 
garded as the wisest of all the dicta of the wise 
man ; and the more population and civilization 
extends, the more deeply should it be reflected 
and acted ^on. What abundapeq of 
fo^, in effect, is afiorded both for reflectiotiNind 
action in the stupendous fact, that the number of 
juvenile yggi>ai^s in and out of prison, through- 
out this country, is reckoned at no less than 
200,000. The state ofutter degradation in which 
‘ they live, and their ignorance of every Uiing but 
vice, is traceable, in the first place, to the neg- 
lect of their parents ; in the second, to the sys- 


method resort^ to by the State with the view 
of suppressing the evfls thus engendered. As 
regai'ds the consequences of narental^neglect, in 


termonger class^ 

The parents bare no solicitnde about their cfaildrcn* 
proTided their limbs acquire their natural form and 
strength. Their notions of right and wrong are derived 
from police interference. As soon as a little girl, for 
instance, is able to go alone, the court becomes her play- 
ground and the gutter her schoolroom. At the age of 
seven she enters upon the occupation of her life, never 
daring to return home in the evening if«anfortunate in 
her sales, but passing the night under a dry arch, or by 
the entrance of some market-place, until the morrow’s 
gains assuro her a safe reception and shelter under (the 
paternal roof. It is by the aid, of these little precocious 
creatures that many a family have been kept from star- 
vation or the workhouse. Tliis source of juvenile de- 
pravity is obvious. Multitudes have upkenra and died, 
qpd multitudes have survived such mirdships only to 
enter upon a course of vagrancy and crime. 

Again, as to the children thus left wholly 
destitu te and uncared for : — 

"they consist of a numerous and increasing body of 
young persons who are being trained in a way they should 
not go. By some they aro cmled the Aral^ of the streets ; 
by others, the outcasts of society; by others again, 
human vermin. However designated, j^ie terms em- 
ployed make it manifest that they are 'sometimes tho 
objects of fear, sometimes of aversion, oftAi of pity ; that 
they are not of society, but, somehow, for its misfortunes, 
interwoven with it. It is this class that forms tho head- 
spring of that overflowing river of crime, which spreads 
its corrupting waters through tho land^ It cannot be 
(Med up. It has never yet been purified ; nor, indeed, 
have dny well-directed oftbrts, ata4^ commensurate with 
the magnitude of tho evil, ever bmn instituted. Somo 
have compared them to the most degrailed amongst sa- 
vages — We, liko the Kaffirs, Feilalis, and Finns, are 
surrounded by wandering hordes, paupers, beggars, and 
outcasts, possessing nothing but what they acquire by 
depredation from the industrious, provident, and civilized 
portions of the community. Strange to say, despite its 
privations, its dangers, its hardships, those who have 
once adopted tlio savage and wan&ring mode of life, 
rarely abandon it. 

The mode of dealing with these evil tenden- 
cies has, till recently, been not only abortive, 
but of a character to foster and encourage 
them. 

How lamentably ineffectual is the prevalent 
system of imprisoning youthful offendera will 
be evident from the following few facts set 
forth by Mr. Hill ; — 

According to the chaplain of Bath Gaol, one batch of 
98 children underwent during six years 216 imprison- 
ments. The testimony of the head master of the Sut- 
cliffe Industrial School in Bath ia to the aamq eflbet 
In a manuscript report for the last few months, it is 
atatod, that three out of every five lads in that school 
have been in gaol from one to ten times. The chim- 
lain of Liverpool Gaol has stated, that “out of 26 fe- 
males, all of whom commenced as Juveniles, he found 
that 25 bad been in gaol on the average seven times 
each i the other he did not think it fair or proTOr to 
bring forward as an average example, because she hod 
been 57 times in gaoL ... He found, that taking 42 
indviduala, male addita, At this moment [1850] in Li- 
verpool Gaol, who were first received there aa juvenile 
thieves, the aggregate commitments amoant to 401, or 
9} times each on aa average. The average career of 
crime was five years and fonr months.'* The benevo- 
lent magbtrate of Liverpool, in a letter to the town 
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council in 1850 , (^ives tbe history of a juvenile delin- 
quent, which is thus summed up by him : — Thus, at 
the age of fourteen, he has been twenty-four times in 
custody : he has been five times discharged, twice im- 
prisoned for fourteen days, once for one month, once for 
two months, six times for three months, and tried and 
convicted, and sentenced to four months* imprisonment 
and to be twice -whipped.*' 

Such is the evidence afforded on all hands of the 
absolute failure of juvenile imprisonment, as a deter- 
ring agent. • 

In America, on the other hand, there are 
niinierons reformatory and edueationnl esta- 
blishments scattered over the States. We find, 
tliut of 4397 boys and prls received into the 
New- York House of Refuge, previously to 
January 1849, three-fourths have been savetji 
from ruin ; and quite as favourable an account 
w'ould be warranted of 2230 inmates of a 
similar institution in Philadelphia. An asylum 
on sill island in Boston harbour should silso be 
noticed, whei*c seventy or eighty destitute boys 
are educatsul sind taught industrial occupations, 
and are tlm^ rescued from the ruin tnsit im- 
pended ovcr^cm. In Hamburgh, Berlin, and 
other citisjs w Germany, public attention is 
directed withdmuch earnestness to tbe necessity 
of rescuing {lie children of the lower orders 
from the dailgers of brute ignorance with its 
attendant disorders, and many well-conducted 
and siicci'ssfiil establishments for the purjioso 
are in full action. 

England has latterly be^un to shake off hei< 
Iclliargy, and to recognise the paramount 
claims of the masses upon the state and upon . 
society. Whether we regard the efforts making/ 
by the Goveniment or by individuals and asso-f 
ciutions, a brighter prospect is opening. AmongX 
tlie various institutions, the opomtioiis of which 
are attended with the most satisfactory results, 
th(J Philanthropic at Riidhill and the Colonial 
Training JJrociety stand conspicuous ; while the 
cnergc'tic and widely-spread efforts of the Na- 
tional Society, and, in their more limited sphere, 
the Ragged and Sunday Schools, arc gradually 
but surely effecting a change in the moral 
aspect of the country, the value and importance 
of which cannot bo over-estimated. 

It is clearly shewn, by botli the present 
essayists, 4ho expense of erecting and main- 
taining a sufficient number of refonnatory esta- 
blishnienls, and schools for reclaiming and edu- 
cating the entire mass of the population now 
sunk in the depths of vice, would fall far short 
of the enormous amount now annually wasted 
in the construction and current expenses of pri- 
sons. As to the burden imposed on the com- 
munity by the maintenance of prisoners, the 
one astounding truth will suffice, that the 
average cost of maintaining 18,000 prisoners 
ill the Middlesex gaols alone, was 135/. each 
|)er annum, making, at the lowest estimate, 
an annual outlay of 2,100,000/. 1 And this is 


solely d||e to, ignorance on the one side, and 
ncglect^w tb ^lfeb er. 

Mr. ConiWufc commences his very able 
essay by demonstrating that, from the earliest 
times, ignorance has always been the forerunner 
of the overthrow of great empires. He then 
enters upon a philosophical examination of tho 
inherent rights of individuals on the one side, 
and those of society on the other, in connection 
with its duties. Each indivi^al, he argues, 
hidHi^laim upon his fellow-features, that lie 


hi||^^laim upon his fellow-creatures, that lie 
tfot bo iinped()d<^*'ia. the development of 
any pai^t of his faculties, bodily or mental, 
since, without these, it is not to be expected 
that he can adequately fulfil the intention of 
his Maker in his creation. 

We here take our leave of these essays, 
cordially recommending them and similar 
appeals to the earnest attention of all who 
deidire to see our country fully clearing itself 
of the reproach to which it is still liable, as 
regards the moral and religious condition of tlie 
masses, upon whbse tendencies our prosperity, 
and, indeed, our veiy existence as a nation, 
depend. Thanks to the active and searching 
spirit of the age, the gangi*ene of our soeifil 


system will, ere long, be cut out of the body 
politic) if every one engaged in the good work 
will steadily act upon the sterling ancient 
maxim, ^^Nil actum ri'putans dem quid su- 

the Fortunes 

ofChrhtiamfy in ChiniJmY John Kesson, 

of the British Museum. Pp. 282. Smith, 
^Jllder, and Co. 

This title reads like that of a novel ; but on 
the title-page of the book there is the addi- 
tional information that Mr. Kesson 01101*8 his 
readers Notices of the Christian Missions and 
Missionaries in China,” to which he adds some 
account of the Chinese secret societies. Wc 
wish the learned author had given us a more 
lengthy account of those secret societies. We 
would then gladly have pardoned him if he 
had curtailed his account of tho Missions, 
esjx^cially of the early Catholic ones, to which 
he devotes more of his own space and the read- 
cr’s^^ffie than is necessary for the establish- 
ment of his argument, viz. that the Cliinese 
rebellion is but&cbly charged with die spiritual 
element) that the* rebels ave most likely not 
converts to Christianity ; that their motive are 
entirely political ; and that the rebellion is fo- 
mented by the secret societies which abound 
throughout the empire, especially in the south- 
ern provinces. Tbe Catholic Missions in China 
(we still report Mr. Kesson’s argument) have 
made so Uttle progress in the course of centu- 
ries, that tibeir results may be estimated as proxi- 
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mate to next to nothing; and the Protestant 
Missions, though can-ie<l out by valiant and 
honourable men, ai*e of far too recent growth to 
liave done more than touch the outskirts of the 
gigantic empire, to the centre of which no Pro- 
testant Missionary, with the sole exception of 
GutzlaiF, has ever dared to penetrate. Mr. 
Kesson is confirmed in his opinion by^he in- 
formation received from China, thaUhe city of 
Shangai was taken by rebels belonging to the 
Short-Sword Societ 3 r. This,” says he, is 
no doubt a ramification of the grand Triad So- 
ciety, called the Brotherhood of Heaven and 
Earth.” This, we beg to observe, may be the 
case; but to assert it as a fact established 
beyond tlie possibility of doubt is a i*asli proj 
c^eding. We know tliat the Short- Sword So- 
ciety is one among the many secret societies in 
China. Mr» Kesson knows that .there is in ^ 
that country a grand Triad Society, called; the 
Brotherhood of Heaven and Earth ; but 
though he furnishes some valuable and intei^ 
esting information respecting the latter, not 
one fact docs Mr. Kesson advance. tendi^[^ 
connect the two societies, and' 'much 
establish the grand Triad Society as the. mm*- 
spring of the rebellion. 

Tlie sum and substance of Mr. Kesson’s very.) 
able and interesting treatise seems to be, that^ 
China is not at all a fruitful field Tor Missionary . 
labour, and that the preachers of the gospel 
liavc at all times and seasons beci\^foile4h^he , 
indifference in religious and cxto^filfohid bj^i 


. indifference in religious and cxte^finnatlid bj^i 
the iiitoleraiicc in polifRl matters S^ich<fo^*' 
the prominent characteristics of the natives of . 
the Cfdestial Empire. China, it appeal's, has ' 


been the object even of an apostolic mission, . 
since St. Thomas the Apostle preached at 
Pekin, just before he was put to death at Co- 
romandel. But from St. Thomas downwards 
thci Missionaries have fared worse and worse : 
they were put to forced labour in the best of 
cases, and torn to pieces in the worst ; with this 
one unifoim result, that their attempts to make 
real converts were thoroughly, hopelessly un- . 
successful. There are a few solitary instances J 
of the Jesuit Missionaries having received pro- ' 
tection at the hands of Chinese emperors ; but 
they were protected, not as the preachers of a ’ 
pure religion, but as men versed in arts and 
sciences which were found to be of great use to > 
the Chinese. The only traces of Christianity 
that remag^m the interior of China are the 
graves of its martyrs. For, since the truth 
must be told, the Chinese, os well as the Man- 
tchoo Tartars, have never at any one time been 
able to appreciate, and much less to feel, the 
necessity of a change of religion. They are 
thorough atheis^ !’ " writes one of the Protestant 
Missionaries of these latter years. It would 
appear that they were so from the first. One 


of the Mantchoo Khans, to whom the Pope’s 
ambassadora came exhorting him to see the 
evil of his w'ays,.and grant facilities for the 
pi*eaching of the doctrine of salvation, mistook 
the pious predates and monks who bore the 
message for ambassadors of an earthly poten- 
tate called the Pope,” and caused the allow- 
ing letter to be written to him — 

' By the order of the divine Khan, Baidjou Noyan ad- 
dresses to tliee these words : Know, 0 Tope, that thy 
envoys have come to»ii5 bearing thy letters. Thy envoys 
have spoken hlgflP words. We know not whether thou 
hast ordered thenvto speak in 'this manner, or whether 
they speak of themselves. Thy letters, among others, 
have tiiese words : * You slay and destroy many men.* 
Now, behold the commandment of God, and the order that 
has been given to us by him who is the master of all the 
earth : * Whosoever shall obey us remains in possession of 
his land, his water, and his patrimony, and yields his 
strength to the master of all the earth; but whosoever 
‘^resists him shall be destroyed.' Wc transmit this order, 
'by virtne of wkidl, if thou hast a wish to preserve thy 
Jand, thy water, mid thy patrimony, tlion must appear 
before ns in person. Pope, and then thou must present 
thyself before him who is master of all the earth. And 
if then dost not obey the conimandinent of God, and of 
Ifum who rules upon earth, we know not what shall be 
done to thee--:-Goa only knows. 

Bi later timen the exertions of the Missiona- 
,,ries wera^productive only of imperial edicts, in 
Etiropeans were censured for de- 
^O^ldng *'thc people with silly conversations,” 
^j^;for bringing over‘'^’|rt‘iestB and busyboilics, 
to the express Wbrds of tlie law.” As 
«td the conduct of the Chinese themselves, Mr. 
|.Kellk>n quotes Dr. Milne, one of the Protestant 
Missfqnarics in China : — 

Wfa^ a few persons came to hear, it was no easy mat- 
ter to £; their attention. Some would be talking ; others 
laughing lit the newness of the things spoken; others 
smwing their pipes ; others coming in and going out, os 
they act In thb temples of their own gods. 1 hoy did tliese 
things more from habit or ignorance than from intentional 
disrespect to the word of God ; but the difficulty to the 
speaker was nearly the sam e.^ 

Mr. M^Clatchif^ another Missionary, and, os 
a Scotchmanyjj^^lly fgnd of argument, com- 
plains that BB^euis impossible" to rouse the 
Chinese int^l^ opposition to the truth ;” and 
: adds, that in six years he met only two per- 
; sons who entered into discussions in defence of 
idolatry.” 

Dr. Hobson, the agent of the Religious Tract 
Socicity in Canton, says — > 

Repeated evidence has been afforded to us tliat the re- 
ligious books and tracts distributed in the public streets 
and shops are treated with great disrespect. * « Tliey 
are usually condemned at once, or set aside after inspec- 
tion of the tide-page ; and if the distributor is a native 
he is often insulted with opprobrioiis language. 

Tins being the case, wq are by no means 
astonished to learn that it took one of the Mis- 
sionaries, Dr. Morrison, teven .years before he 
baptized his first.sioonvert ; and still less asto- 
niiMied are we to Ifind that Dr. Milne added to 
his report of the baptism of a printer attached 
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to llic mission ii series of very reasonable ob- 
servations, in which he complains that a Mis- 
sionaiy is expeefed to hreeik down, or ride 
rou^lishod over, the prejudices of a heathen 
people at once. 

He is expected, in his reports, to shew repeated pro- 
frress in the salvatioh of souls. As fame is dependent 
upon success, and a mission is prized and supported in 
proportion to the number of native converts made, the 
Missionary has every temptation thrust before liim to* 
cause him to act disingenuously, and to magnify his la- 
bours when his accounts are beyond the reach of audit. 

To this we have, only to add, that, according 
to the reports of the Missionary Societies, the 
number of Bibles, books, and tracts, that have 
been printed .and distributed in China has been 
enormous. In 1844 they amounted to 991,373 
publications in Chinese and Malay, but chiefly 
in the former language. And -yet th(j n^sult 
might fairly be computed to adkjnt to next to 
nothing, until the world was stalled by the most 
unexpected news of a Christian rebellion in 
China. Mr. Kesson, it will be found, is quite 
right in asserting that it may have suited the 


policy of the insurgent leaders to profess a 
knowledge of Christianity, for the purpose oU 
securing the neutrality of the British, andwidfl 
a faint hope, perhaps, of cheating them ou^H 
some effectual assistance. 

The complexion of the whole movement is too 
political to admit of the supposition that it is aniii^^^H 
tho faintest spark of religion. That the insurge^^^Hp 
iconoclastic tendencies does not even argue the^^HR 
of idolatry, or their antipathy to llomanism^^^Hle- 
struction of idols is far from a now feature in Q^^Vre- 
bellions. The pagoda which contains the t^^^Bpor- 
trait of a ruler of the existing dynasty wo^^^Hbally 
draw down upon it their vengeance. 

Mr. Kesson’s account of the T^^Hociety 
of Heaven and Earth is curioua^^B it has 
little or no connection with the ^^Kt-mattcr 
of his work — one which we ms^^Hy recom- 
mend to our readers as treating^Hp respect to 
China * and tho Chinese, and a 

fg^mor^bcsidcs.” ^ if 

Memorahtt Woman, ByBH. Newtox 

Croslano. David Boguq^^edt Street. 

Mrs. Croslanr's assigned object, in her 
present work, is to place before the young 
women of 'the pi'esent day irreproachable mo- 
dels of good wives and mothers ; but wo feci 
firmly persuaded, that if their own hearts and 
principles do not load them in the paths of 
duty, her book is scarcely likely to effect it. 
The first in Iier gallery of portraits is Lady 
Rachel Russell, whose virtues, nobleness of 
disposition, and resignation, have been ali;gady 
the frequent theme of biographical detail and 
eulogy. Next follows Madame d’Arblay, the 
triumphant authoress of Evelina,” a noi^l 
which, from its grcat improvement on the 
coarser fictions which had preceded it, was 


hailed with feelings of satisfaction, and received 
well-merited eulogy. We are made ac(]|uainted 
with all the minutiae of her life during her 
childhood, her literary* labours, her attendance 
on Queen Charlotte, and her after trials, with 
all of which the public have long since been well 
acquainted from her own memoirs. Madame 
Piozzi, too, finds a place among the Memo- 
rable Women.” Her association with the cele- 
brated characters of the day is, however, the 
only reason why her name is likely to descend 
to posterity, while the history of her domestic 
life tells of no extraordinary actions justifying 
her elevation to the rank of a “ perfect pattern,” 
either in her conjugal or maternal relations. 
«Nor do we altogether approve of placing Mar- 
crarcit Fuller/ Ossoli in such a gallery as this is 

B ^esent. 

commencement to its conclusion, 
bits neither originality of thought 
The authoress is too fond of rc- 
s and of dwelling on minutim; 
consequently, is deficient both in 
power. 

? and proximate results of Re- 
chiefly deduced from the oath 
0 Abraham, By H. E. Head, 
tor of Fenitoii, Devon. London : 
ill, Virtue, and Co. 

This is one of that class of works of which it 
would be difficult to give a satisfactory review, 
without trenching upovthe rule that precludes 
lis from entering upon any topic that might 
insensibly lead us into a disquisition. By a 
strict adherence from the fiicst to that regu- 
lation, we have hitherto successfully avoided all 
collision with the prejudices or convictions of 
any denomination of our readers, and wc cer- 
tainly will keep out of theological strife as 
long as we can. We can only tlterefore say, 
that Mr. Head’s work is one that displays 
a vast amount of Biblical knowledge and re- 
search, combined with great argumentative 
power, clearness of view, precision of language, 
and earnestness of purpose. 

Dramatic Poems on Scriptural Subjects, By 
Edward Arthur Smedley, M.A.., Vicar 
of Chesterton. London: Bosworth, 215 
Regent Street. 

The titles of the two poems whWi compose 
this volume are respectively Zedekiah and Eli, 
and from the titles the characters may readily 
be inferred. Scripture,” as Mr. Smedley 
reminds us, speaks of Zedekiah as a king who 
' did that which was evil in the sight of the 
Lord;’ but, nevertheless, on two occasions 
mitigated the hardships of Jeremiah’s incarce- 
ration, and, accoiding to Josephus, manifested 
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a benevolent disposition.” This he mentionSi 
in order to meet objections to several traits he 
has annexed to his character. 

With respect to the introduction of fictitious 

S ersons and circumstances into these dramas^ 
Ir. Smcdley aptly cites the example of Milton, 
and further, urges the possibility that the 
persons might have existed and the, circum- 
stances might have occurred.” He has shewn 


considerable poetical power, classical teste, and 
correct judgment in the execution of a task 
surrounded with more than ordinary difficulty i 
and though the result is not calculated to win 
popularity, the little volume is highly creditable 
to nim as a clergyman, and its perusal can by 
no possibility be productive of any but bene- 
ficial results. 


3£ii0ttlUiitnitB 3 Sntms. 


The History of Yucatan^ from Us discovery to the close 
of thfi Seventeenth Century^ by Charles St. John Fancourt, 
Esq., recently H.M. Superintendant of tho British 
Settlements in the Bay of Honduras. — Yucatan, or Meri- 
da, is the peninsula vhicii .separates the Gulf of Mexico 
from the Caribbean sea, and forms tlie southern extremity 
of Mexico. It consists of a vast alluvial plain, inter- 
sected by a range of mountains, has an area of eight 
hundred and twenty-throe square leagues, and a popu- 
lation of half a million of souls. It is chiefly known to 
us by its production of logwood. Tho land is in great 
part arid and waterless, and the population is subject to 
frequent famines. On the eastern coast of this peninsula 
the settlements of British Honduras have beeiicstablishcdA 
and tho superintendant of these settlements now asks thS 
attention of the public to a history, in two octavo volumes,\^ 
of this most inviting part of the world. When wo have 
added that this political division of the republic of Mexico 
has in quite recent times separated itself from tho Mexican 
Confederation, and declared itself independent, wo have 
said all that is necc.ssary to prepare tho student for a 
perusal of Mr. Fancourt's history ; for, strange to say, 
not a word of this will he found in the volume now under 
review. This first portion of tho work deduces the history 
of the peninsula, from its discovery by l)c Solis and Pinzon 
to the year 1699. It is, in fact, little more than a 
history of the conquest of the country by tho Spaniards. 
Til the next volume the author proposes to speak of more 
modern, and, we hope, more interesting times ; for 
although wo may laud liis industry, and admire the 
research he has employed upon his Spanish authorities, 
we '*an scarcely expect that our readers would pleasantly 
follow us in any more particular discussion of the subject- 
matter of the work. If Mr. Macaulay be correct in his 
opinion, that a broken head in Cold-Bath Fields is of 
greater interest to the British public than a famine in 
tho Punjaub, we can hardly hope that the wars of the 
Itzaex will attract an amused or attentive audience. 

The Life of OvroUmo Cardano^ of IfiZan, Physician^ by 
Henry Morley, author of ‘‘Palissy the Potter," &c. 
2 Vols. Chapman and Hall — Mr. Morley has under- 
taken the Old Mortality office of cleaning the tombstones 
of half-forgotten men. Jerome Cardan was a con- 
siderable man in his day — a great mathematician, a 
great judicial astrologer — “a man" says Tiraboschi, 
more credulous over dreams than any silly girl ; observing 
them scrupulously in himself and others — a man who 
believed that he^M* the friendship of a demon, who, by 
marvellous signs, warned him of perils— a man who 
himself saw and heard things never heard or seen by 
any other man — a man, in short, of whom, if we read 
only certain of his works, we may say that he was tho 
greatest fool who ever lived ; yet who was at the same 
time one of the profoundest and most fertile geniuses that 
Italy has produced, and who made rare and precious 
discoveries in mathematics and in medicine." 

Jerome Cardan was the natural son of a mathematician 
and a young widow. He was a mixture of great wit and 
madness. Ue reckoned that he had published 131 


lx)oks, and that ho left behind him in manuscript 111. 
Htehad learned to read Greek and Latin by inspiration— 
which his biographer, with some modification, believes — 
and was the objei't of the visits of the rapping spirits. 
Ho died in 1576, and was buried at St. Mark's at Milan. 

As a psychological curiosity, this man would be worth 
study, if wo could lay his intellect upon a moral dissecting 
table and examine it through a microscopo. This, 
however, cannot be done. Mr. Morley pretends to do 
so by searching through his ten folio volumes, and 
bringing together every sentence that may symbolise a 
peculiarity ; but his industry is greater than his success. 

The work is very carefully done, but is, after all, but 

Tujg ^d , h j^ntjsSatan^ aCS^tiy^Sficu- 

pffiiphlir upon top old, uead, buriSd, and 
SlbrgMiirtable-turning nonsense. We have hitherto 
snared our readers any account of that monstrous dia- 
blerie controversy that has, to the scandal of all sane 
Christian men, arisen from its ashes. However, as the 
conflict of crotchets has a quasi literary character, wo will 
let “ Aiiti-Satan ” speak : — 

The Christian world haa lately been much 'edified by the 
jf lous lucubrations of the Rev. N. S. Godfrey, on the subject 
Jdf ftrhat ho calls ** Ikblc-Turning, the result of Satanic 
>Agi|hcy;" in which productions the wondrous theory is 
broached that God has permitted, at this time, for sris^Kut 
undefined purposes — among which, that of terrifying ^tod 
Christians into a salutary faith, appears to be at present .the 
most prominent — a new revelation, not /rom a6otM!, but yrom 
below, to be put forth through the inorganic world ; and which, 
though avowedly with the intention of deceiving mankind, 
has most opportunely been exposed in all its lying craftineas 
at the very firstputset by the judicions arrangements of this 
good pastor.hiiifcf, in his holy capacity of Christian teacher, 
and exponne^^m the hidden mysteries of the dispensation 
of mercy. , 

This gentleman affirms not only that the piece of furniture 
above mentioned— on the proper manipulation of himself, 
wife, curate, and others, at varioos times and places, and in 
the presenceof witnesses— moves; but that by sundry liftinga 
and knockings of its legs upon the ground, he has received 
distinct, and more or less coherent answers to questions of 
diflbrent kinds, ranging from fdmple inquiries into 4he private 
afikirs of the wicked spirit himself, up to very abstru^ and 
hitherto iocompreheosiblc — some have gone so far as to aay, 
entirely gratuitous and unscriptural— theological doctrines. 

In short, Mr. Ckidfrey unhesitatingly announces bis recep- 
tion of commnnicstions from the unseen world ; and what is 
still more extraordinary, on aoenunt of the rarity of It, firom 
the kingdom of devils i which, if it should prove to be the pe- 
culiar mission of the Protestant Church at this jonctnre, will 
certainly be a strange coincidence, the Romish ditto having, 
for eome:Xime past, eitablished a monopoly of those professed 
firom a loftier Fource. 

Onr ■* gentle shepherd," in annonneing these glad tidings,” 
asserts that an evil spirit, meaning thereby a departed soA— 
one of the lost sheep of Us own little, flock— who rqjoiced, 
when on the earth, in the euphonious name of ''Alfred 
Brown," aUas *< Bripalftt,” has been sent by Satan or Beelxe- 
bub, the "prince of this world," in other words, the devil, on 
the delicate miasion of leading man into egregiouk enor on 
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certain difficult religious point! ; in punnanee of which inai- 
dioua plau he proceeds under the ingenionil torture of h!a 
eeemingly unexpected opponent, to ** knock out " sentence! 
expresaire of the deepeft remorae, the most intense suffisring, 
bis entire confideoce in the existing Church ^tablishinent, his 
opinion of the iniurious cITects of Methodist Meetings, and 
moreover, his irresistible propensity fbr ** lying !** 

And what has heen the extraordinary result? The 
Christian laity have looked wonderfully on, naturally antici- 
pating, as the Churches have their own peculiar ways of 
» correcting a brother,** to see this one anathematixed, or, at 
least, quietly ejected. No such thing 1 the books sell and 
resell; the Church remains silent; the evil spreads; the 
llcvs. R Oillson, Kelly, &e. &c., follow in the wake with 
interesting pamphlets of the same ennobling and consoling 
tendcnc}'; and Anally, this new doctrine, the doctrine of the 
** Intervention of Devils,'* is actually preached from the pulpit 
to an English audience ! It was clear at last then — we had 
forgotten the evidence of history : the conclusion is inevitable 
— ** heresy against a Church, * established by law * (or other, 
wise), is a sin which may be visited with torture ; imprisoaed ; 
or, even iu our time, hunted to death in a foreign land: bat 
heresy against t/ie Gharcb, the pure, the all-loving, elevating 
doctrines of the holy Jesus'; clear, antuacriptural heresy, t.e. 
the teaching of * salvation by /ear,’ msy be promulgated 
without reproof persecution, or punishment ; or at any rate, 
until popular indignation is aroused at the scandal of a 
Church, professedly Christian, rendering itself liable to the 
charge of causing ■* the truth to be evil s^ken of," and aroused 
sufflcieutly to threaten its power or influence over men's 
minds. The danger to true Christianity at such a moment is 
palpably imminent. Degrading enough to humanity was this 
delusion, aiising from a side not avowedly Christian, ». e. from 
the non-Christian or outer «world ?^t coming now, as it has, 
in a tope likely to impgie on Inc weak.nii^d,^onghl. 
would% pious; possibly to shikig'the 'faith '^enVMpitf 
stronger; and most ccrtsiinly to give a hold to *• inoulMug an^ 
gibing " Infidelity, by its certain results of causing many to 
"stumUe and fall:** coming, in the name of Christ, with the 
sanction of the presumptive ^illuminaii "of the religion; 
and, more than all, stamped by them unhesitatingly with the 
authority of the Scriptures ; all false considerations must be 
thrown aside, the yoke must be cast off, and this fklse teaching 
exposed in all its strange ignorance of the true spiritual 
meaniug of Scripture doctrine. 

All who ni^dle with modern miracles (unless the^ 
hap^n to have a rogue's object in view) have a crack, 
monor less. We must not be surprised, therefore, to 
find^hat Anti-Satan has his crotchet. lie belongs to 
a section of ChrUitians who are inclined to ignore the 
Devil altogether, and, as far as possible, to deny his 
existence. It is not for us to enter upon such a coutro- 
versy. We can only hope that Anti-Satan may return 
to orthodox belief before he receives anilpTac^^ 
unpleasant refutation of his heresy. Ut 

Ceei Moriml it a tale in verso, ed MjB y JL W. 
Essington, **with the hope thqt it may iMst ^ com- 
pleting the Parish Church of Shenstone." It is supposed 
to ^ the ballad of one Lcofwine of Senoston, and relates 
how a wicked priest deceived two heroic youths, inducing 
ono to lolieve that ho had slain the other in battle ; how 
the priest shut up both of them in dungeons, making 
love, meanwhile, to the ladyc-Iovc of Ernld ; how one of 
tlie victims wont mad ; and how, at last, one of the two 
fricii£ having recovered his wits, and the other his 
liberty, they join together, and thrash the priest. Without 
being eritioal as to the language andi the ehronological 
accompaniments of the poem, we most any that it is a 
very creditable little p^rmanee, and we hope it may 
effect its author's pious object. There is no undue pi:e- 
tension about it. Here is an extract : — 

SECOND KNIOHT'S 80NO. 

■ The trumpet on the battle-field. 

The cheer, the charge, the glory, 

Sound eweetly in the shadowy land 
or many a mlnstrers story. 

But he who once has mingled in 
The earaage, who has Imn 
Throngh a long night, in aching thirst. 

Alive aBBODg the dain. 


And waking on the morrow 
From a troubled swoon, has found 
His only leach a gaoler. 

And his pillow the damp ground, 

Will shudder at the name of war, 
And curse the band which draws 
His sword for empty glory, or 
'1V> serve a selfish cause. 


But God It was, and only God, 

Who gave him once again 
To look upon the friend whom ho 
Had sorrowed for as slain, ^ 

To look on him restored to lifo* 

To liberty, and know 
That *t was not he who dealt the wound 
Which once had laid him low ; — 

Not he, hot that ungentle Priest, 

Who on the selfsame day 
Had seized them, wildcred with their wounds. 
And borne them both away, — 

Away to cells, where not content 
Their aching limbs to bind, 

He racked tho golden string which makes 
The music of the mind ; 

His head devised the phantom form. 

His foul lips told the lie ; 

And when their senses reeled beneath 
Torture which craved to die, 

Smiling, as Satan might have smiled. 

He stood exulting by ; 

He opened wide the prison-doors. 

Amid the frost and snow, 

And forth to wander through the world 
He bade a madman go. 

Dot little deemed he, when bis foe 
Begged all in vain to lie 
An hour beneath the sheltering walls, 

Till night was in the sky — 

For ill the night ho said it might 
Feel easier to die — 

l*hat ere two winters more had passed, 

The boy, so hapless then. 

Would be the loader of a band 
Of twice five hundred men — 
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Would camp before the very gate 
From which he then was thrust. 

Would batter it with battle-axe, 

And lay it in the dust, — 

Would hunt him out from room to room, 

And slay him at the end. 

In the presence of the rescued one, 

The dead, the living friend. 

Kug<B ; the Solace of rare leisure in Verse, by the Rev, 
James Banks, M. A, — These arc the intellectual amuse- 
ments of a clergyman and a scholar. ** His delight is in 
versification, and he is not likely to forego it." lie quotes 
Cicero in his own defence, not recollectingr, perhaps, at 
tlie moment, tho biting epigrammatic criticism wUch 
Cicero's poetic attempts occasioned. ^ Will Hr. Banks 
pardon our saying, in all courtesy and good will, that 
more labour would have made his verse more valuable ? 
SVe are quite sure that he cannot read with pleasure his 
Hymn on the Day of Judgment, or recur with com- 
placcuicy to — 

Oiorioosly shall the great King sit aloft in awful slate. 
Angel-hosts with trembliug light wing here and there around 
him wait. 

His right band toll all his chosen blest fbr evergatber rooud. 
At his left, as goats, the wicked by themselves in fear he found. 

• It is small censure to say that Hr. Bauks has sot 
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risen to tho height of such a subject as this : but it is a 
censure to say that he has chosen it. Ludlow Castle, 
whence we may see the Tcry woods — 

The nodding horror of whose shady brows 
Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger^ 

where tho Lady Alice Egerton was benighted, and where 
Milton turned the incident into his immortal Mask — 
Ludlow Castle is a very mine of poetry, and might have 
been made more of. There is that capital l^nd of tiie 
llouudhead lover and tho Boyalist serving wench, known to 
every holiday archer who shoots his arrows among the 
ruins. We recommend Mr. Banks to try his hand upon 
that, and wc will back our advice by an authority that, 
to the Head Master of Ludlow school, must bo weighty. 

Intordum speciosa locis, mrrataque rccte 
Fabula nullius veneris, sine pondere ct arte, 

Valdios oblectal popnliim, melinsquc moratur, 

Quam versus inopcs rerum, Nug^qub canorao. 

There is a very pretty translation of a chorus from tho 
Iphigenia in Aulis which wc would quote if we had space: 
but tho best thing in the volume is the Story of Cadwallon 
ap Madoc, which fortifies us in the opinion that Mr. 
Banks will find his forte to be rather in the narrative 
style of poetry. > 

Rhymes^ by George Thomts May, — Another little volume 
of poems, very unequal in their merit, but shewing some 
facility of versification, and a desire, and perhaps a 
capacity, to do better. With a little polish and correction 
the following would bo a common instinct well expressed : — 

TO PASS. 

To pass this earthly way, and yield no sign 
llccognisant of manhood's rich career | 

To lieht no beacon of the beam divine 
To brother-traveller s 

To blaze no tree ; to scratch no rock, no sand ; 

To moor no mark upon the wavery tide, 

Nor rlnj^ing word, nor flash along the land 
Fling forth ; nor aught beside : 

This cold unworthiness in human breath. 

With glorious trust, I shape my days to shun ; 

Aud that great shining hope eiiheavcncth 
My coarse beneath the sun. 

The Ballad of Balte Chrisiabel, with other Lyrical 
BoeiiM, by Gerald Massey, — Gerald Massey is one of 
the ]icoplo's poets and, strange to say, tho people's 
p(ict.s have always a great ^deal more poetry in tnem 
than the poets who find favour in drawing-rooms. There 
is generally more hannony in their verse ; there is always 
more verve in their song. Massey (as we learn from a 
biographical sketch by Miss Eliza Cook, which the 
peasant poet has with very pardonable exultation ap- 
pended to his volume) was die son of a canal boatman ; 
early became a factory worker ; then an errand-boy, 
loitering at book-stalls and picking up scraps of learning 
as he tarried ; then a poet, labouring incessantly for five 
years to gain expression for his thoughts, and rushing 
into print with a shilling volume which sold two hundrM 
and Jifty copies ! ^ 

Gerald Massey is now an established poet of the people^ 
one of tho laureates of that sect of rosewater revolutionists 
called Christian Socialists. Fine gentlemen and fino 
ladies, who lamcn^kut education has not spreatl in tho 
lower classes, and shew how little universal it is in the 
upper. That men like Massey should feel strongly and 
write strongly, we by no means complain. A man who 
has seen m&ery near, and has felt it sorely, may bo ex- 
pected to remember and denounce, without stopping to 
reason. There is no such excuse, however, for the lords 
and ladies and comfortable beneficed clergy, who give 
these things quite another character by their encourage- 
ment. What is natural impulse in Massey, is berotted 
iterance in Lord A, or the Hev. Mr. B. liie conditions 
society are laws of nature, statutes of God. They may 


be used or abused to evil or to good, but they cannot be 
abrogated or ignored. Smith and Ricardo, aud Malthus 
and Mill, have but copied out these statutes, striving to 
write them large and legible. The Christian Socialists, 
however, believe in none of these things. If Mr. Massey's 
experience of “ priests and peers ’* is derived entirely 
from them, wo shall hardly be inclined to quarrel with his 
description of those classc.s in tho following : — 

PRESS ON. 

Press on. press on, ye Uulers, iii tho roused world's forward 
track: 

It moves too sure for ye to put the clock of Freedom bock ! 

Wc 'rc gathering up from near and far, with aouliin flery glow. 
And Eight doth bare ita arm of might, to briitg the spoilers low. 
Kings, Priests, ye 're far too costly, and we weary ol your rule ; 
We crown no more “ Divinity,*’ where Nature writeth** Pool 1” 
Ye must not bar our glorioui path, as in the daya agone ; 

Wc know that God made Men, not Princes, Kings, or Priests. 
-•-Press on ! • 

Press on, press on, ah ! Nobles !" ye have play'd a daring 
game | 

But your star of strength is falling, ikdes tho prestige of yonr 
name: 

Too long have ye been fed and mint on human blood and tears ; 
Tho naked truth is known, and Labour leaps to life, and swears 
Ills pride of strength to bloatttd Rase he will no longer give : 
Fur all who live should labour ; ** Ijords," then all who work 
might live ! 

The coiiibat conics 1 make much of what yc *vc wrung from 
Fatherland 1 

Press on, press on ! To-day we plead, to-morrow wc *11 com- 
mand. 

Press on ! a million paoper-forcheads bend in Misery's dust t 
God's champions of the gulden Truth still eat the mouldy 
crust: 

This damning curse of Tyrants must not kill the nation's 
heart ; 

The spirit in a million Slaves doth pant on fire to start. 

And strive to mend the world, and walk in Freedom's maioh 
sublime ; 

While myriads sink heart-broken, and the land o'erswarms 
with crime. 

« O God !” ilipy cry, we die, wc die, and see no earnest 
won !” ^ 

Brothers, join hand and heart, and in the work press on, 
press on ! 

Verses like these, vague and empty though they be, 
will have some effect upon the multitude. The poets of 
the people arc but the voico of tho passions of the pooplo. 
Smitten stones will talk with fiery tongues. 

And the worm, when trodden, will turn ; 

But, Cowards, ye cringe to the cruellest wrongs. 

And answer with never a spurn. 

Then torture, O Tyrants, the spiritless drove. 

Old England's Helots will bear: 

There 's no hell in their hatred, no God in their love, 

Nor shame in their dearth's despair. 

For our Fathers uro praying for Pauper-pay, 

Our Mothers with Death's kiss are white; 

Our .Sons are the rich man's Serfs by day. 

And our Daughters bis Slaves by night. • 

The tearless are drunk with our tears : iiave they drNen 
The God of the poor man mad ? 

For wc weary of wailing the help of Heaven, 

And the battle goes still with the liad. 

0 but death far death, and life for life. 

It were better to take asHd gtve. 

With hand to throat, and knife to knife. 

Than die out as tiantsaatds live I 
For our Fathers are praying for Pauper-pay, 

Our Mothers witli Death’s kiss are white ; 

Our Sons are the rich man's Serfs by day. 

And our Daughters his Slaves hj night. 

Fearless and few were the Heroes of (dd, 

Who play'd the peerless part : 

We arc fifty-fold, but the gangrene Gold 
Hath eaten out Hampden's heart : 
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With their faces to danger, like freemen they fought, 

With their daring, all heart and hand : 

And the thunder-deed follow’d the lightning-thought. 
When they stood for their own good land. 

Our Fathers are praying for Pauper-pay, 

Our Mothers with Death’s kiss are white; 

Our Sons are the rich man’s Serfs by day. 

And our Daughters his Slaves by night 

When the heart of one half the world doth beat 
Akin to the brave and the true, 

And the tramp of Democracy’s earthquake feet 
Goes thrilling the wide world through,-^ 

We should not be living in darkness and dust. 

And dying like slaves in the night ; 

But big with the might of the inward ••must** 

Wc should battle for Freedom and Right 1 
For our Fathers are praying for Pauper-pay, 

Our Mothers with Death’s kiss arc white ; 

Our Sons are the rich man’s Serfs by day, 

And our Daughters his Slaves by night. 

It must not be supposed that we rank Mr. Massey any 
higher than as a clever and ready versifier. There is not 
an original striking imago in the volume. It is all old 
exaggerations thrown into new verses. Still it is clover, 
more clover than a Newdegate prize poem, aud more 
likely to be read and repeated. 

Morbida^ and other Poema, Saunders and Otley. — ^Tho 
writer of these poems says that several arc unfinished, 
almost all unpolished, aud some much mutilated also.” 
Dut poetry certainly should not bo unfinished or un- 
olishcd, and it does not always gain by being mutilated, 
f there were not evidence in this little vuluinc that the 
author is a man of reading and sentiment, we should 
have judged the preface to have ciiiaiiatcd from a iliiipant 
vulgar mind, and wo should have been wrong. \Vhat 
the author of “ Morbida might have done, wc cannot 
say. lie has been industrious in gathering fragments 
from other poets, from Shakspeare to I^ady Kiiiiiiclino 
Stuart Wortfcy(!), and candid in stating his obligation. 
As to his own, there is no fun in it, for it is not absurd, 
and no amusement in it, for it is not pleasant. The 
“ limac labor ct mora ” might, wo believe, have done a 

f reat deal. This writer is not a greater poet than 
loracc, or Pope, or Byron, which he would have been, 
could he gaiu fame by unfinished, unpolished, and muti- 
lated poems. If he be too great in genius to Im) fettered 
by U oration canons, wo profess no such uiischolarliko 
disdain. 

—VOS, 6 

Pompilius sanguis, carmen reprehendite, quod non 
Multa dies et multa liiura coercuit, atque 
Perfectum decies non castigavit ad unguem. 

It is just as much bad manners to come before the 
public with an ill-fiuishcd work, as it is to go to an 
evening party in a shooting jacket. Wo should not have 
urged this rcinonstraucc, but that this author lias only 
just missed writing very good poetry. 

Poenyt^ by David Bates, Philadelpia. — Written, wo 
suppose, by a middle-aged American ; fur he remarks — 
U|ion the pinnacle of life I stand, 

Midway between the cradle and the grave ; 
wherein, and wherein only, ho seems to resemble Dante, 
when ho commenced Ida poem. There are some very 
stirring and original lines upon the American flag, such 
us— 

Se assured, then, that never a freeman will lag 
When called to protect the American flog. 

Poems, by William Molineuz . — X little volume, pub- 
lished by subscription. The Duchesses of Sutherland and 
Argyll, being among the admirers of the poet, wo must 
notbo so uuf^hiouable os to find fault with him, Mr. 
Molineux evidently has a great respect for Walter Scott. 
Where now the air is choked with wood. 

Both Saxon houses and churches stood ; 


And o'er their sweetest, richest scene 
Too long a forest’s gloom has been. 

Why ? Ask not, heed not, vengeance fell. 

And Saxons heard the Normans’ knell. 

This is very fine. The poet is singing the glories of 
the Isle of Wight. The farewell to the island is of the 
tonderest pathos. 

I walk the breezy, stretching pier. 

And with farewell ” there springs a tear: 

Sleep ia thy peace, thou Emerald Wight : 

The heart that loves thee, sighs ** Go^ night !” 

' These lines are worthy of— who shall wesay? Mr. 
Molineux, in his notes to this poem, omits to toll us 
which of his subscribers he meaus particularly to designate 
ax the Emrald wight" 

Flotaam and Letaam^ by Hookanit Bee, Esq. Saunders 
Otley. — A reprint of some very clever contributions to 
Tait aud other periodicals. This is the style : it is from 
“ A I^ay of the- Briefless : ” — 

Oh, I am a-wcary of Pampkin Ckiurt, 

Us flags are hateful all to me I 
Other men’s chambers by clients are sought, 

To mine comes never the ghost of a fee ! 

My clerk sits in bis mouldy den 
Gloomily biting his nails, 

Or vacantly drawing of skeleton men, 

With gOj{gle-cyc faces and tails. 

There are two that he *a always a-drawiiig of nights, 

And I hear him snort with glee, 

As down in the corner the rascal writes, 

“That’s master — t* other man *8 me !” 
lie knows that each knock is the knock of a duti, 

Or that some little dirty boy ’s done it in fun. 

** Ah, knuckle away till your knuckles is sore,” 

Says he : *' what’s the good of ow nitridlng the door V* 

So it is n’t worth while for a cove to call, 

And nobody, iiow-a-days, knocks at all ! 

Doine on the Jfational Songa and Legenda of jRoumtniu, 
by E. C. Grenville Murray. Smith, Eider, and Co.— If 
this little volume can make itself known, wo venture to 
prophesy for it an extensive popularity. Not only have 
these Songs and Legends a present interest as transla- 
tions of tlie songs which our countrymen will hear sung 
in the lands whither wo have sent them to war, and, 
perchance, to die, but they are intrinsically so graceful 
and so beautiful, that they will be read, recurred to, and 
remembered, by all who have once seen them. The 
* Doine ’ ” says the author, “ seems to me to have about 
them something of the character of Ossian, only that, 
instead of belonging to a slow, grave, misty nation like 
the Scotch, they are the songs of a people who lived 
beneath a summer sky, and whoso dreams were all of 
sunshine and flowers, of moons and stars and silver seas.” 

MY PRETTY FAWN. 

*' My pretty Fawn ! look once again upon the setting sun ; 
it is the last time you will behold it ; you are iny little friend, 
and must die for my sake.” 

“ Let me siill live till the end of the season, dear master,” 
replies the Fawn, “ when the lily of the valley bends her bead 
upon the stem, when the songsters of the spring cease their 
harmony : life is so sweet, the son so beautiful, the heavens so 
wondrous. Ah, let me still live, dear master.” 

** Alas ! it cannot be, my little Fawn. 'The queen wills 
thy death, or a divorce, and if thoo lovest me, my pretty, 
gentle, lilUe Fawn, thou most die for me 

“ Tby will be done then, master,” aiiSwm the little Fawn : 
“ I can die to make thee happy ; though I am so young, so 
beautiful, and life is so delightful.” 

** Do not weep, my little friend, for thoo doit break mj 
heart,” answers the king, who can do a cruel thing more easily 
than ulk about it.- 

“ The queen wishes for my death, because 1 am a prophet, 
and know all her secrets. But beware, O king ! for to-morrow 
thy royal head shall fall beneath thekifeof the queen and her 
lover.’’ 

'* Not so, my little Fawn,” reasons the king: •• thou sayest 
this to be revenged against my wife.” 

” Heed me or not as thou wili’st,” answeia the Fawn. But 
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yet without marring the charm that unquestionably 
attaches to these oft-told tales. 

The Lavs of War affecting Ommerce and Shipping^ by 
H. Bryorley Thompson, Esq., Barrister. Smith and 
Elder.— A very well-timed little treatise in the form of 
an eight^npenny pamphlet. It seems to be very care- 
fully as trail as concisely done, and gives the pith of 
many ponderous tomes. 

Hietory of the Scemn 1852-53 ; a Parfinmentan/ Jte-‘ 
trospect. chapman. — The expcricuco of an old reporter, 
comprehending a great deal of very useftil information 
not elsewhere to be met with. The hints to now members 
may be read with great profit by this clas.s of Her 
Majesty's subjects. The ^trospect of the Session is 
scarcely so valuable now that the interest of the debates 
i^ ^t. 

Fafdes de Oay^ traduites en vers fran^is^ par le Che- 
ralier do Cbatelaiii. Whittaker and Co. — The author of 
this work had the honour of being French teacher to tho 
present Duke of Wellington, and to him he didicates his 
volume. 'I'he translation seems to be very well done for 
its purpose, and may servo to make their French lessons 
palatable to little folk. 

Annuaire pour Van 1054. Paris — An annual summary 
of Statistics, published at one franc by the Bureau dcs 
Tjonjdtudes. 

Sailing Boat, : a Description of English and Foreign 
TioaU^ their Varieties of Rig^ and Practical Directions 
for Sailing, by Henry Coleman Folkard, U.H.Y.C. 
Loudon: Hunt and Son, fi New Church Street, Edge- 
ware Road. — The Royal Harwich Yacht Club has now 
been established some ten or a dozen years, and has 
attained a position that jastly entitles it to take pre- 
cedence of most of the other clubs whose stations are 
pretty numerously dotted around our coasts. 

Mr. Folkard has not only done honour to the gallant 
club he belongs to, but has conferred a most acceptable 
favour on the other clubs, as well as on tlie entire fra- 
ternity of boating men. The little volume before us 
proves him, though an amateur, to be a thorough and 
an experienced sailor ; and be has provided nio.st satis- 
faclorily for a want which thousands have long felt, and 
which no one properly qualified has ever previously 
attempted to supply. 

The information he gives respecting boats and their 
imnagcmcnt is clear and intelligible. To any one who 
is anxious to attain that knowledge this book is a 
com])lcte vade mectm. The novice will here find all 
his dilhcullics removed, and, by attentively following 
Mr. Folkard’s instructions, may very probably find that 
that gentleman has been the means of saving him from 
a watery grave. 

Wc would recommend those of our readers, who take 
an interest in the manly subject of boating, to contrast 
the volume we have been alluding to with ** Le Manuel 
du Canoticr,” a French treatise on the same topic, which 
appeared some little time ago in Paris.* 

The character and genius of the two nations are, even 
in this trivial matter, characteristically exemplified, 

Mr. Folkard is eminently practical; our French 
boating friend altogether the reverse, several pages 
being filled with absurd songs like tho following : — 

tout je pr6 fdre, 

Hbutc la terre, 

Mon jnli petit canot 
Que Ton voit sur I’cao, 

De loin sur Tcan. 

Thomas Clarkson: a Monograph; being a contribution 
towards the Ilistory of the Abolition of the Slave-trade and 
Slavery, by James Ehnes. Blackader and Co., 13 
Paternoster How.— Mr. Ehnes is well known in the 
literary world as the author of an ** Historical, Scientific, 
and Commercial Survey of the Port of London,” a “ Trea- 
tise on Ecclesiastical and Civil Di1apidation.s,” ‘‘Horoe 

Duvin ct Fontaine, Passage de Panoramas. 


Vacivie” ** Sir Christopher Wren and hii Times," &e. &e. 
The object of the little volume now before us is to present 
to the public, not so much a biography of Mr Clarkson, 
as a brief sketch of his patriotic life, devoted, as it was, 
to tho noble pur[x>so of freeing his country from that 
curse, which, in a previous age, tended to the overthrow 
of the Roiiiau Empire. 

Trilling cau&es have frequently led to groat results. 
A college essay by a young graduate of Cambridge paved 
the way to the utter extinction of the African slave-trade 
among the principal Christian nations of tho world. 

It is nearly seventy years since Dr. Pcckard, Master 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge, proposed as a subject 
for tho T^tin dissertations of the senior baclielors the 
following subject : — “ Anne lickat invitos in servivu- 

TKM DARE ?*' 

The prize was won by young Clarkson ; and from that 
hour ho determined manfully to devott himself to the 
greaf cause he had determined so zealously to advocate. 

Mr. Elmos has composed a most interesting narrative, 
descriptive of tho career of Clarkson, exhibiting in a 
vivid light his zealous endeavours manifested in com- 
bating energetically all opposition, until he finally 
achieved tho great object of his self- imposed mission. 
This littlo book merits an extensive circulation. Tho 
character of Thomas Clarkson is ouo of tho fow on 
wliich too high an culogium cannot be pronounced. 

The Lost Child, by Mrs. Besset. Westerton. — A 
child’s book of pretty stories, in words of two syllables, 
with pictures of littlo girls dressing dulls, and boys and 
girls playing at hay-making. The ** Lost Child ” is a 
story, telling us how Fanny was stolen away, and found 
in the Seven-dials ; but having unfortunately no critic 
under the ago of six, wo cannot speak authoritatively ns 
to the sensation the story is likely to create in the 
nurseries of England. 

The Bouquet, culled from Margkbone Cardens, by 
Blue Bell and Mignionotto. Nos. 32, 33, and 34, 

“ Boiiqqct Olfice, J 6 Great Afarlborougli Street, 
London. — Some mouths .since wo took occasion to notice 
favourably this ciitertaiiiiiig and elegant serial. Sulisc- 
quciit numbers liavo not belicil tne opinions wc then 
expressed. Wc arc pleased to find that complete success 
has at length crowned the unremitting clTorts of the fair 
editress to carry out the object she originally designed, of 
protluciiig a periodical that should, in a literary point of 
view, tako precedence of the numerous trashy “ Monthlies’* 
witli which our tables are inundated. The experiment 
was first tried privately for about two years and a half, 
until a large circulation liad been secured. 

Witli the commencement of 1854, the “ Bouquet” was 
enlarged in size, began to give critical notices of new 
works, and the profanum viUgus were, for the first time, 
permitted to become purchasers. An ollico has been 
established for its publication ; and if the generality of 
its contributions continue os good as those in tho three 
numbers before us, tho fair projectors nucil bo under no 
apprehension as to tlie results. 

Wo call especial attention to “ Christel Neville, * an 
exceedingly clever Jind interesting talc, whicii com- 
menced in the January Number, and tlio denonem^ of 
which is still reserved. It bears only the signature of 
“ Myrtle,” so that wo are unable even to hazard a guess 
at the authorship. We may, liowever, conscientiously 
affirm, even from this slight nistorietie, that “ Myrtle ” is 
a writer of no ordinary imaginative power and ability, as 
everyone capable of forming an opinion on such matters 
will at ouco admit, on perusing Christel Neville,” or, 
indeed, any of tho former contributions with the same sig- 
nature. 

We observe with satisfaction, in tho list of Sup- 
porters ” published in the current number, the names of 
several hundreds of the elite of the literary and fashion- 
able world a fact, which sufficiently proves the position 
tlie ** Bouquet ” has now attadnod, and the estimation in 
which it is held. 
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bcfora thy death tell the servanta, who remain true to thee, to 
Cake my bones and to make thee a coffin of them. Thou most 
tell them to paint it with my young blood, and to bury thee 
in it after thy death. From this coffin shall arise a sweet- 
scented tree, which shall bend over thy tomb and cover it 
with A cool shade during the fierce heats of summer. The 
tree shall protect it from the winds and the storm, and, singing 
thy misfortunes and mine, stop the passenger to weep over 
thy grave." 

MICIIAX SAVING THE STANDARD. 

Eight descends upon the world, and pearls are falling from 
her eyes upon the Hewers of the field. 

Well may the^Night weep for a hero : tho last warrior who 
still lives of the" Wallacliian army, defends himself, single- 
handed, in the valley. 

He is alone; Death cradles with his fleshless hand the 
braves who have fallen in tho sleep of the tomb. 

The warrior, unable to make head against his foes, presses 
the standard to Iris heart, and his fiery courser springs over 
every barrier, and flies with him through the gloom, like a 
pale phantom, carried away by the winds. 

His courser flies towards the banks of the Morcsch, the 
Hungarian cavaliers following close upon him ; while the moon, 
as she sits behind the mountain, gives him a parting smile to 
light him on his way. 

The Wallach hero arrives upon the banks of the river, and 
steed and rider spring together into the roaring tide. Tho 
liun^rian cavaliers draw rein, afiVighted. Those who brave 
tlie river sink, and re-appear no more. 

Michai crosses the water safely, and then, unbridling his 
steed, embraces liim, and exclaims t ** Away ! thou art free 
for evermore." 

The introduction contains some most^ interesting 
information upon the condition of the people and the 
literature of the principalities ; the Appendix gives the 
music of the national airs of the liouniania, ; and the 
Dedication must rccoinincnd tho autlior to all the gentler 
sex, for it is tho must elaboratcHl tribute of allcctiunato 
praise ever oifored by a husband to his wife. 

Skelchea of Character^ by M. A. Potts. Dcighton. 
Cambridge. — The “Sketches of Character,” &e., iOrc a. 
posthumous collection of poetical feelings and lancios by 
the lady of a resident M.A. of Trinity Collie, Cam- 
bridge. The grace or tlic sentiment, wholly free from 
atfoctation, that distinguish them, would betray a female 
pen, though the title-page did not reveal it. The old 
saying, “Pocta nascitur non fit," holds good more de- 
cidedly of the fair sex than of the rougher. A man's 
ambition, or a falso estimate of himself, nuay, and con- 
stantly docs, persuade him that he is endowed with the 
vh poetica, when he is, in etrect, utterly destitute of it. 
Hut a woman is rarely so deceived. When she pours 
forth her thoughts and aspirations in verse, we may bo 
sure the impulse is from the heart. Beyond the gentle 
pathos of the majority of these pieces, and the humorous 
vein that occasionally shews itself, she risc.s into the 
lofty mood where iiot^ public events arc her tiieinc : as 
in the spirited little odes on the enthusiastic rect'plion of 
Her Majesty and Prince Albert in the great court of 
Trinity, in October 1843, and the installation of his 
Hoyal tf ighness as Chancellor of tho University, in July 
184J. Her “ Simple Poems,” also, “ for National and 
Sunday Schools" do her equal credit in their unadorned, 
yet impressive character. Truly wo may suppose 
that old Father Camus, accustomed from the earliest 
times to behold the honours of tho University monopo- 
lized by men, must have started up from his sedgy 
bed with unlimited surprise on finding so valid a claim 
preferred to them — wholly, too, out of the field of 
mathcmatics^by one of a sex of whose existence in his 
ancient domain he would scarcely before have been cog- 
nizant. 

Memorandum of Circumetaneea connected with the 
movai of the. Judges of the Sadder Court of Bombay t by tho 
Hon. J. Wardea, answered by Gregor Grant, Esq. — ^Wo 
have received this statement, printed for private circu- 
lation! too late to be able to give it the notice it merits. 


The opportunity, however, will doubtless recur, and our 
Indian subscribers will probably learn the contents of tliis 
most crushing reply almost as soon as our pages reach 
them. We rccoinmeud it to tho notice of the Indian 
Press. 

ClarKs Foreign Theological Library, Vol. XXXIV. 
Ehrard on the Epistle to the Hebrews, — Th&vexata queestio 
of the authorship of the “ Epistle to the Hebrews " is nut 
to be discussed in a few hues. We had prepared an 
article upon this very interesting subject, but are unable 
to find space for it in the present Number. We hope to 
give it a place in our next. 

Capital Punishmmt unlawful and inexpedient, by John 
Bippon. — Those who are afflicted with this particular 
“craze” will find all the loci communes on their tide of 
the question in Mr. Hippon’s book. 

Adams*a Parliamentary Handbook. Edited by Edw; d 
Morton, Esq. Royal 16mo. London: Henry Adanis, 

9 Parliament Street — We have here, witliin the small 
limits of a cover about four inches square, a mass of 
useful and valuable information, indis|«nsablo' to 
persons of every class. Neatly arranged, legibly printed, 
and, above all, carefully corrected to the moment of 
publication, this admirable little volume supplies a want 
that we have long felt, and that has never before been 
so satisfactorily met. It contains all that we care to 
know of every member of the inferior hou.se, and as much 
as most people have occasion to know of the more aristo- 
cratic institution. In tho ca.se of the members of the 
Lower A.ssenibly, in oiich instance tho. population of the 
county or borough returning him is given ; the number 
of llio rcgi.stcreii electors, together with the numbers 
polled by him; his colleiigiies :ind competitors at tho 
last elections. This is followed by a sketch of the 
political career of each individual, and of his public 
performances. 

Indications of Instinct, by Dr. Linrllcy Kemp.— Capital 
for its ancedutes ; ridiculous in its philosophy. 

Contributions to Literature, historical, antiquarian, and 
metrical, by Afark Anthony Lower. — Mr. l^wer is an 
archreologist, an essayist, and a poet, and this is a col- 
lection of his fugitive pieces. 

Chronology of Creation’, or. Geology and Scripture 
reconciled, by Captain Hutton. — Very well adapted for 
tho solace of any weak mind which may fancy that it 
finds in science any hostility to revelation. 

An Investigation of the Laws of Thought, by George 
Boole, LL.D., Professor of mathematics at Queen's 
College, ('ork. — A book that requires more careful re- 
viewing than wo now can give it, and far more space tlian 
we can afford. Mr. Boole's reputation will, however, 
obtain him a reading from all who feel a real iiitcre.st 
in these studios. 

The Historical Developement of Speculative Philosophy, 
from Kant to Hegel. — A developement wherein nothing 
is developed. It is a translation of a book by Chalybaus 
of Kiel, and is a German fog .set up in typo. 

Rome, Regal and Repti&can, by Miss Strickland. — 
An abridgement of the history of Rome. It scemr. 
tolerably well done, but was, as we should Uiink, but 
very little wanted. 

Stories from the Classics, adapted for the Young, by 
Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. London: Thomas Bos- 
wortli, 215 Regent Street. 18jji^-A collection of 
incidents, select^ from a poetical creed that has, like 
many other briglit and beautiful but delusive creations of 
the human fancy, ceded to the influence of a purer and 
a truer faith. It will prove an useful and pleasing little 
volume to tlioso who, precluded from perusing in the 
original language, the interesting myths hero collected, 
have doubtless not unfrequently found themselves unable 
to appreciate an allusion, or to understand a work of art 
illustrative of those primieval fables so profusely inter- 
spersed throughout tlio religion of the ancients. We may 
add, that the selections have been carefully made. All 
objectionahlo matter has been scrupulously weeded out, 
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Among the historical works recently received 
from France (or Belgium^ we have an Essai 
sur Fhistoire de la formation ct des progres du 
tiers etat,” by M. Augustus Thier^ ; two vo- 
lumes of Notices historiques/^ by M. Mignet ; 
and the " Politique de la restauration,” a pub- 
lication of correspondence between le Comte dc 
Marccllus and Ic Vicomte de Chateaubriand. 
All these treat of large questions, that would 
lead us far a-field were vre to attempt to discuss 
them. 

Lamartine’s first two volumes, 1789 — Les 
Constituents,” first appeared in England in a 
translated state, and we noticed them in our 
last number. Wo have since had an oppor- 
tunity of reading them in the original, but find 
nothing to add to what we said last quarter. 

Of Veron’s “ Memoires,” and of the gro- 
tesque shadow — “ Memoires de Bilboquet^’ — 
which dances behind him, wc have spoken in a 
subsequent article. 

M. Yilleniain, the secretary to the French 
Institute, has put forth a volume called Sou- 
venirs Conternporaines d’Histoire ct dc Litci’a- 
turc.” The text of these “ Souvenirs” is the 


life of Count Louis de Narbonne, who was 
minister-at-war to Louis XVI., and who after- 
wards served Napoleon as a general and a mi- 
nister. The object appears to be to carry on, just 
so covertly as is necessary to avoid the censor- 
ship, the war that exists between the Institute 
and the Emperor, and therein he takes occa- 
sion to suggest a contrast between the opinions 
of the uncle and the practice of the nephew. 

There is also a little book called '^Eph£- 
merides Univcrsellcs, ou les princi’paux fails 
religicux, politiques, littm’aircs, scientifiques, 
biographiqiics et anccdotiqucs, pr6scntes par 
date, pour chaque jour de rannec, depiiis Ic 
commencement du mondc.” The title fully 
explains the nature of the volume. The idea 
is not at all bad, but the execution is. There 
are also pamphlets without number upon Les 
lieiix saiifts,” and a rcpriiit of “ Essais sur la 
]\Iarine Fran(;aise, par M. le Prince dc Join- 
ville” — a somewhat inopportune rcpublication 
of pamphlets that had a bad object, and went 
half-way towards effecting it. 

The novels wdll be found duly noticed here- 
after. 
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Par le Docteur L. Veron. 2 Tom. Paris : Gonet. 


Memoirci( (Vun Bourgeois de Paris. 

Doctor Veron continues to perpetrate his “ Mc- 
nioires.’^ He commences his second volume 
with descriptions of all the principal caf(5s in 
Paris, informin^r ug of their origin, their pro- 
prietairesj and their hahitues; and, of course, 
richly interspersing his account with anecdotes 
of persons he has met at these different restau- 
rants, under the pretence of thereby denouncing 
some of the follies and vices of human nature. 
None of his anecdotes are particularly amusing : 
wo, however, cite the following specimens : — 

THE VULGAR FRENCH IDEA OF AH ENGLISHMAN. 

17ii Anglais, dans quciques rencontres, cchangod avee 
moi dcs confidences de situation ct de caractere. Sa for- 
tune etait immense ; il n^avait plus do famille, il etait 
gar(;on. La vie lui dtait lourde, il n’ayait a satisfairo 
aucun vice, aucun gout. Jo craignis un instant qu'il no 
mo confiat quclqucs projots de suicide ; mais il n'on fut 
point ainsi : J*ai trouve, me dit-il, nn moyen do sup- 
porter I’oxistenco; j'ai con<^ un projot qui, pour rtro 
accompli, mo conduira jusqu'aux limites do la vieillesso. 
J'ai fait construiro trois voitures do voyago, dont j'ai 
comliino inoi-momc toutos los dispositions ; je mo suis im- 
pose la tachc do rccucillir, dans des fiacons etiquetes, do 
IVau do tons los fleuvos ot do toutos Ics rivieres du 
inondc; mais j ‘aural malhcurouscment le roprot de inourir 
avant quo ina collection suit complete.” N^cst-ce pas la 
un Lieu intellignit ot un beureux cmploi do la vie ct 
d'uiie grande fortuiio? 

J'ai encore mis la main sur un autre millionnairo qui 
s'otait fait voyagetir. 11 trac ait au liasard lo jdan d'un 
voyago; il no s’arretait dans chaque villc quo pour y 
inangpr et pour y roster deux ou trois jours couchc : il 
cliargcait son valet do cbainbre d'allor visitor Irs cunosites, 
et d'y faire provision des pipes Ics plus riclics ct dos mcil- 
Icurs cigar res. IjR science, les lettres et los arts no s'en- 
riebiraient gut ro des relations do voyages do cc nouveau 
Christophe Colomb, do co nouveau Uumbuldt. 

A DREAMER. 

Jo fus, pendant un certain temps, lo camarado do diner 
d'un ctraiigcr, riche ct gencreux, instruit, bien ulevc, 
d'uno taillo nlegante et d'unc pbysionomie pleine de no- 
blesse et de 1)eautt5. Sa vie se passait en romans d’amour, 
dont I'exposition et le doiioument no duraient gucro 
qu'uiio seiuainc. 11 s'otait abonno aux Petites-Affiches^ 
ct c'otait l:i qii'il cliercliait les lioruinos do scs romans. 
11 prenait lo nom et radrcs.se des dames do compagnie, 
des dames de conHance, et mime dcs cuisinicres a placer ; 
les Journees siifTisaieiit a pcino a tuutes scs visites dans les 
faubourgs ct dans les mansardes, et pendant liuit jours il 
etait I)c.sgricux dc ccs Maiiun do rencontro. 11 Icur 
choisissait un nom; il leur improvisait unc toilette; 
c'etaieijt quclquc ois dcs toilettes do deuil ; il Icur meublait 
un appartement dc petite bourgeoise, ct les laissait la. 

A FOOL. 

Ma curiositc et nia patience me valurcnt aussi les con- 
fidences Ics plus secretes ot les plus singuK*' res. Un tres 
ricbo financier me confia un jour scs ctranges bonnes 
fortunes : “ Je n'ai. dit-il, do sympeatbie ct d'cntraincment 
quo pour les horlogeres.” 11 cst bien entendii quo des 
roucrics de pox6netcs menaient facilcment A bonno fin 
les negociations dc coeur de cc personnage, no lui mc- 
nageant de tendres relations qu'avec des coquines habiles 
k jouer la comedie, et qui n'dtaient ni des bourgeoises ni 
dcs horlogcrcs. 11 etait I'liomme Ic plus beureux du 
monde, ct il mo racontait avec verve toutos les joies do 
scs liaisons romanesques: **Mon gout, ou plutot ma 
passion pour les borlogAres, a cependant, me dit-il, un 


inconvenient : voilii un an quo ma inontro est arri-tde, ot 
jo n'oso pas entrer chez un borloger de peur d'y rencontrer 
une des malbeureuses quo j'ai sMuites.” 

The Doctor leads us into a long dissertation 
the state of the fonds secrets^ or secret service 
of the kingdom, during the Empire, the Rcst^ 
ration, the Monarchy of July, and the Republic 
of 18^. The political factions which existed 
under the Restoration are each and all dis- 
cussed, nor has he forgotten to describe in full 
detail the numerous conspiracies which then 
agitated the country. 

The Doctor Veron being a joumaliste is 
of course brought into frequent contact with 
the public characters of the day. We have 
first the history of the youth of M. Thiers, 
and are promised that we shall hereafter be 
presented with the sequel, giving his career as 
a deputy, an orator, and a minister. The bio- 
graphies of MM. Dccazes, de Villilc, de Mar- 
tignac, and dc Polignac, conclude this portion 
of the Memoires.” We sincerely trust that 
the succeeding volumes will prove more capable 
of awakening interest than the present one, 
which is chiefly a history of the ministerial 
changes during the Restoration, with but an 
occasional incident to relievo the long, dreary, 
political disquisitions. 

The following anecdote >vould, if iruCf be de- 
monstrative alike of the power of a iiame to 
confer immortality upon a bon mot^ and of tho 
cool effrontery with which smart sayings arc 
frequently fathered upon those who have no 
title to their paternity : — 

Tout lo mondo cc rappelle cc mot bistorique pr«' to a 
Charles X., alors Mon.sieur, cointe d' Artois: Il ny a 
rkn de change en France^ il rCy a quun Fran^^ais de plus. 
Ce mot n'a pas ete dit par co prince ; il cst dc M. Rougnut. 
TjC Roir dc I’cntroe du comte d* Artois .a Paris, Ic 12 Avril 
1814, il y avait reunion dans le salon deM. dc Talleyrand. 

prince a-t-il dit quclquc diose?” dcmanda-t-il. 
Sur la ri'ponso m^ativc despersonnes qui avaient cscortc 
Monsieur: “Mais il faiit qu’il ait proiioncc quclqucs 
paroles, reprit M. dc Talleyrand. Beugnot, voiis qui avez 
de I'esprit, nllcz dans mon cabinet, ct faites done un mot 
ponr Ic comte d'Artois.” M. Beugnot prit unc bougie et 
BO retira dans le cabinet de M. de Tallcyrandi A deux 
reprises, il revint an salon, avoc des phrases toites qui 
n'eurent aucun succor. Il alia se recueillir une troisiomo 
fois et bientdt, entr'ouvrant la porte du salon ct avant 
d'entrer, il s'ecria triompbant : Il tCy a rim de change en 
France^ if n'y a qu'un Fran^ais de plus I Lo mot fut im- 
primo lo Icndcniain, ct il est reste comme Texpression de 
la pensec du prince, tandis qu'il n J£!fit quo I’exprcssion 
des pensees et des voeux du salon de M. de Talleyrand. 

As the succeeding volumes appear, we hope 
to be able to cull from their more amusing ex- 
tracts. At present we in England, who do not 
discover or care about the tarradiddics, and 
cannot appreciate the small personalities that 
have given the book notoriety in Paris, find it 
stupid. 
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MenuAres de Bilboguet, reemmis par un Bourgeois de Paris. Tom I. and IT. Paris : 
Librane Nouvelle, Boulevards desltalicns, 15. 


This remarkably witty and amusing book 
created, on its wst appearance in Paris, an 
immense sensation ; the tone of sparkling irony 
that pervades it^ the cutting sarcasm in which 
it abounds^ the humour it displaysi are all 
qualities that the French {mprcciate and enjoy 
above any other people. For this reason was 
it, that, on its first appearance, the book sold 
by thousands and tens of thousands, and, we 
have no doubt, has now obtained a far larger 
circulation tlian the work of V4roii, which it 
is intended to satirize. 

It is in fact a parody upon his Memoircs 
d'uTi Bourgeois dc Pans,” and burlesques, in 
a most amusing manner, the incidents, diame- 
ters, and, above all, the bombastic egotism that 
abounds therein. Thoroughly to appreciate 
“ Bilboquet ” you should have read Veron, as 
there is scarcely a page in his biography which 
is not here reproduced, though in a somewhat 
different form. 

Veron’s various proiccts, his connection with 
different journals and publications, his thea- 
trical and political engagements^ his remarks, 
together with the minutest incidents in his 
career, are given with a ludicrous minuteness 
that displays no ordinary ability. 

It is scarcely possible to give an idea of the 
character of these ‘‘ Memoirs dc Bilboquet ” 
from any extracts w^e could select. The book 
should be read, and even then, it would be un- 
intelligible to any one not thoroughly ac- 
quainted with French society of the present 
day. Its hearticssness, frivolity, and depravity 
arc admirably lashed. 

We select a few passages, in which there is 
considerable point and humour, from the de- 
scription of the principal Parisian cafes. 

LK CAri I>E PARIS. 

Je pose le cafe de Paris cii tote. Non pas quo jo 
veuille lui assignor lo premier rang dans la Li6rarcbie 
culinairo ; mais c*est qu'on a dit ct meme dcrit, jo crois, 
quo c'dtait mon restaurant do predilection. 

G*cst vrai que j'y dino quelqucfois, quand jc tcux don- 
ner a ines cuisines et & mon chef le temps dc rer.osor 
leurs fibres. 

G'est la petite maison de mon cstomac, mm eahartU 
comnie nous disifiA^usous la Rdgcnco. 

Yous Yous souTenez de ce pauvre doctcur Koref disant 

un do ses clients attcint d'uno gastrite : 

— Lcs autres m^decins tous ont mis a la diete ; mol 
}e Teuz, mon clier, quo vous vous nourrissiez, au con- 
traire, abon.damment, completcmcnt. . . Jc vous autoriso 
d aller Toir Bilboquet diner au caf6 de Paris . . Songez 
done quelle quantite de principes substantiels et de sues 
nutritifs yous absorberez par les yeuz seals devant unc 
pareille consommation ! . . 

11 est certain que j'ai eu souYcnt devant moi de beaux 
dfiploiements de plats et de bouteilles. 


Mes habitudes ne portent, du reste, atteinte en rion 
la 8inc6rite do mes appreciations critiques. 

Je declare done que la cuisine du cafd de Paris, bion 

a u'honorable et respectable dans son prinoipe, est loin 
'c-tre irr6prochablo dans ses details. 

IaO chef no fait pas toujours tout ce qu'il pout faire 
pour ne citcr qu’un scul exemple, lcs fiUU de eole d la 
JbinviUe sout au-dessous do la critique, commo on dit 
dans les graudes revues. 

JsSJL cave seulo est vraiment tr^-distingu6o ct mdrite 
dans plusieurs parties d'lHrc louoe sans restriction. 

b® local du cafe do Paris est vaste, trop vaste peut- 
etre : il cn rosulte un peu do tristesse ct do mouotonic. 11 
y a souYcut plus do gar(;ons quo do consominatcurs. 

Unc sallc a manger doit etro un peu pale, simple et 
discrete extorieurement commo unc femme honnete ; die 
n’a besoin d'ctaler ni dorurcs iii pierrerics. 

Oh! les VandalcB de restaurateurs d'u-pr6scnt qui 
nous forccut & avaler cn mangoant unu fonleduabcsqucs, 
dc ciselures ct dc decorations llcnaissancc 1 

Ua truffo, cetto divine pcrlc noire, no domando qu'd 
dire inoiiteo sur unc nappe d'uiio blancheur uocr^e. 
Quand on est d table, arriero Philastro et Gambon I 


ROUGET. 

Ge traitcur, qui no manquo pas d'uno certaipo origi- 
nalite boheme, est situd dans lcs catacombes do la rue do 
Valois. 

Vous vous ponchez, vous regardez d cent pieJs au- 
dessous du sol commo au fond d'uii puits artesien ; ce 
quelque chose qui s'agito cii bas, qui frctille, grille, po- 
tillc, grosillc, e'est llougct. 

Cost lo triumpho du rabais ; on vous sert dcs plats 
coiiiplets d six et huit sous ; — pour dix sous, vous avez 
unc dindo aux trufles. 

11 n’y a de vraiment faible que lcs fruits. Vous n'avez 
cn fait de primeurs ct d'anaiias que dcs pruiieaiix, dcs 
quatre nicudiants, dcs pommes cuites ct du fromage do 
uruyero. 

Mais quelle activite prodigieusc, quel chaos, quel md- 
lango inou'i de cris, de rdclamations, do gens qui cutront, 
qui sortont, se heurtent, s'cnchevr treat f 

Quand le gar(;on sort do la cuisine, on pent Tappelor 
un veritable if culinairc. 

11 est d la lettro herissc dcs pieds ala tfite do plats dout 
chacun s’emparo au passage. 

11 a los tCtcB de veau sur le front, les pieds de mouton 
Rur lcs dpaulcs, des assiettes dc dessert sur lo pouce, I'in- 
dez, 1c petit doigt, les avant-bras, los coudes. 

£t quel organe! Lc faincuxyyon/ do la Botondo 
n’est ricn d cote dcs cris quo Ton ciivoio dans lcs cuisines 
de Rouget avee lcs abreviations de rigucur : • 

« Un pol. d la JuL— Un bif. bcur. rf'awr/i.— Un pig^ d la 
crape-^Un/ric, d la chic. — Un maq. mail, d*h6t . . etc. 

If. 3t: * ’R 

vf:Ry. 

Si on veut di'ncr carroment, honnetement, conscicn- 
cieusement, diner comme dinaiciit nos peres, e'est encore 
ebez CO vieux Very qu'il faut allcr. 

G’est un peu surannd, si vous voulez, un peu Thcatre- 
Fran^-ais, mais, enfin, e'est solido, e’est loyal. Lcs mets 
pourraieiit avoir peut-r tre plus d'entrain, d’audacc, mais, 
sous Ic rapport de rcx6cutiou, ils sont d'uue puretd, d'un 
fiui presque irrcprochablo. 

« * « * 

v£foub Aivfi . 

Vefour est infiniment plus cpicicr, dpicier en grand. 
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c*cst Trai, qui a du foin dans ses bottcs ct qui fait bien 
Ics chosps, mais cnfin 6picior. 

C’cst l.i quo vous voycz des families entiercs de provin- 
ciauz en gopruottc dninandcr a dix ou douze, nn bineck ou 
une matelote pour un. 

Vefour a toujours £tc lo trioinpho du (venro copieux. 

TiO coinmis niarclmnd, Ic cicrc d'avouo qui dino dans 
la rue de rArbrc-Seci rGre, diifond do son fricandeau, un 
diner chez Vdfour arec la dame auz camellias, comme on 
rfire Orient ou Espagno du fond d’un cabinet garni do la 
rue Lafcrriere. 

Chez V6four, la cuisino ost tres-loyale, les Tins g6nd- 
Touz. IjOS garqons y Tociferent bcaucoup trop ; — sur- 
tout, n'y demandez jamais d'entremets suerds ! 
a|i 4: 

VEFOUR JEUME. 

Vefour jeuno est I'Engenc Vcuillot dc la cuisine. 

Est-ce a6sagr6able, est-ce injustc, d'avoir un frere cc- 
lebre qui travaille dans la m^nie partic quo vous ! 

C'est h qui yous rapetissera, tuus rabaissora, tous 
jettera sans cesse*^d la tetc Ics lauriers ot les sauces do 
Totre aind. 

Ainsi, beaucoup dc gens s'imaginont quo chez y6four 
Jeune tout est plus mesquin quo chez le grand. 

Us s*obstincnt h Tappcler le petit Vefour ; ils so figu- 
ront quo chez lui les canards n’ont qu'une aile, les ho- 
mards qu*uiio seulo patte, quo les cornichons y sont 
6tiol6s et que les houtcillcs n’ont pas la taillo. 

]ja T6rite, pourtant, ost quo V6four jcunc possode, 
commo tout le mondo, iino carte qui rommciico a la salado 
d'anchois ct finit a la compote dc poiros. 

Le local ost has ct ctouffo, la cuisine est sun'isautc. 

V6foiir a?n6 ropresente une ^eoiiuinio sur Very; Ve- 
four jcunc en reprdsento uno sur V6four ain6. 

II n’y a quo Ics Parisiens au mondc assoz nai'fs, assez 
confiants, pour so |)crsuadcr que la memo ontrocoto on le 
memo poulot doit lour codtor inoiiis cher sL telle arcade 
plutdt qu’d telle autre. 
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LES TRl^RES FROVENqAUX. 

Abordons Ics Provcuqaux tandis que nous somnies au 
Palais-lloyale. 

Jc rogretto Ic temps dojii si {doiguu de nous, od cos 
trois artistes uus sous lo riel brulant dc la bouillabaisse 
fonctionnaient au proinicr ctago, dans cos pieces si nio- 
destes, si simples, dclairccs sculemcut par co demi-jour 
calinc et timidc qui convicut adniirablcnient auz liarino- 
nies do la digestion ! 

^ C’etait m«dns fasiueux, moins llanibloyant qu’aujour- 
d'hiii, mais coniinc e’etait bioii plus culinairc ! 

Aujourd’hui, dans dos cabinets oriids comme les inte- 
rienrs de lorettos du quartif'r dela Madeleine, tous voyoz 
te rennir, tous Ics soirs, Ics actriccs des Varietds et du 
Vaudeville, qui viemioiil Id pour ciiguirlaudcr des An- 
glais et des Ilusscs. 

Aujuurd’hui, on vient aux rrovananx souvent pour so 
montrer : autrefois, on veuait sciilcmcut pour y dmcr. — 
Aujourd^ui, c’est un salon ; autrefois, e’etait un temple. 

A^uoi bon cos trunioaux magiques, ccs lustres 6tincc- 
lants commo des solcils, ccs frcsqiics, cos mddaillons dans 
le gout do M^f. Muller ct Couture? Tout cela no fait 
rien a la question des trufTcs. 

Collot, lo directciiT actucl des Provencaitx^ cstissu, 
comme son voisin Tavernier, dc la cuisine au rabais. 

Lui aussi a voulu rentror dans la bonne voic et quitter 
lo metier pour faire de I’art. 

JiR rdputation de la cave des Provenxaux a toujours 
europcenno ; je dois dLclarcr qu'elle n’a pas faibli. 

LA IflSlllE MOREL. 

^ Je dvclaro n’ontondro absolument rieii i\ cc mot, quo 
j’eiitends r6petcr partout depuis si longtemps ; cuisine dc 


Qu’ontendez-vous, uno fois pour toutes, par la cuisine 
de menage? 

Est-ce le miroton ? sont-ce les pruneauz ? est-ce lo 
bouilli, cette filasse domcstiqiie, que Brillat-Sayarin a si 
justoment stigmatiseo? est-ce lo veau aux echalotes? 
Bont-ce les poniincs do t#rc que Ton fait cuire dans lo 
poMo dc la sallo a manger ? 

II parait que le restaurant do la m're Morel ost lo 
T^ritablo sanctuairo do ce qu'on est convenu d’appe- 
ler la cuisine do menage, la pure ct sincere cuisine de ca- 
baret. 

li'idyllc de la casserole n’cxiste plus que la. 

J ’ai eu le courage dc penetrer dans cette sainte chapelle 
da pot-au-feu. 

On y trouve uno foulo d’artistes tres-distingu6s, des 
troubadours, dos pcintres, des musiciens, des journalistca, 
des inventeurs ct des utopistos do toute esp^e, qui juuent, 
tout cn mangeant, cbacun do leur instrument. 

LA PERORIX AMOUREUSG. 

Autre faniaisio situee dans lo voisinage du theatre 
de rOp6ra-Comiquc, dans co bloc de inaisons que, par uno 
ironie inalhcureuso, on a surnomme lo pdic de foie ffras 
des Italiens. 

Quandjevous dis que j'ai cu lo courage do manger 
partout, mo croirez-vous maintenant? 

J'ai bn du falcrnc sur lo cumptoir do la Perdrix amou~ 
reuse ; j’y ai mange des biftccks d*hip{iotainc. 

Mais ioi no plaisantons pas. On pent Otro riche, 
avoir des fauz-cnls ct dos chanes do montre ot diner 
chez la m>'ro Morel; a Iti Perdrix amoureusCt c’est im- 
possible. 

II n’y a plus d’illusion d conserver ; on y sert le vin d 
la chopinc, le comptoir d’dtain rayoniio a I'cntree. 

Quand vous entrez Id, cola veut dire Iinutcmcnt quo 
TOUS avez dix-Tmit sous dans vutre poclio; vous etes 
dans Tulegie jusqu’an con; vous I'tes ala edte, commo dit 
^f. do Chateaubriand. 

LE CAlIC ANOLAIS. 

Pourquoi lo cafe .\nglais no s’appcUo-t-il pas lo cafe 
Franr.ais tout bounemont? Sa cavo, sa carto, sont 
trAs-franc.aisos, J)ien inerci! No faisons pas a I’Anglc- 
terre de res Inches concessions, qu'cllo no nous rendra 
pas, soyez-en sur. 

Si I’Angletcrro avait jamais dc‘s cafrs (co dont ic doiito 
fort), vous nc verriez pas n Ijundrcs bcaucoup do cafus 
Frau^ais ; je vous le jure par la coloune de Waterloo. 

LA MATSON T»’OR. 

lia Maison d’or est lo restaurant ponsif. 

On cn a tant parlc dans Ics fcuillctons, les pieces dc 
thentro, les chansons, toiitc la litterature, qu’on en a fait 
nnc rabaletlc, une oqiiipuo espagnolo, unc cspecc do ca- 
chueba perpetuelle. 

Quand on dine d la ^faison d’or, rola veut dire qu’on 
a hriile ses vaissoaux, qu'on est un hotnme echcvclo, un 
ilambard, un immense scdlerat. 

. — II dine d la Maison d’or ! 

Cetto simple revelation faito en province, d unc dis- 
tance de quaraiitc lieuos de I’aris, est capable do vous 
faire incttrc en tiitcllc. 

C’est absolument commo si on dcrivait a vos ascon- 
dants ; “ C’i\st un hunnne qui vit topti: I’auncc avee un 
faux nez : . . 

Apri*s tout, si on veut bien oublier un peu cc cachet 
de petulance et dc folic quo certains homines do lettres 
so sont phi a imprimer a la Maison d’or, on reconnaitra 
que c’cst au fund un restaurant comme tous les autros, 
ni plus Rcgciice, ni plus (Eil-de-Hocuf quo tous ses 
Toisins. 

Un voit pourtant d la Maison d'or un certain nombro 
do femmes errantes et sans position fixe, qui mangont 
entre elles cn attendant lour dmeur de cocur. 

Cest Pelagic, Amanda, Blanche, Alexandrine, Anita. 
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Lob noniB, let figures pniTent varier, inais c*CBt tou- 
Jours ]a mOme femme au tbnd. 

TjCS sourires, les chapeaux, les traits d'esprit, lo dia- 
logue, tout cola Tient de cliez la inOm') iiiarcliaiide fi la 
toupttc. 

Uno lorctte do la Maison d'or ! qncllo chose vicillo ct 
Tcssassdo a Theiiro qit'il est ! 

La Maison d'or est ouverto toutc la nuit. 

II oxisto a I'entre-sol un certain petit salon oblong ou 
BO r^unissent apres llieure des spectacles de Jeiiiios ex- 
centriques, dcs fumeurs litteraircs, do ces gens doiit I'ex- 
istence est un niytho, qui ont soixante millo livrc de 
rentes de miuuit six lieurcs du matin, sans que per- 
Bonne puisse dire I'origine dc leur fortune. 

He 3|c 

VACHETTE, PHILIPPE, nREBANT. 

Cc n'est pas sans dcssoiii quo jc roiiuis, sous un titre 
coinraun Vachettc, Philippo ct Hrebaiit, afm do bien 
prcciscr lour caractero. 

Cost oxacteinont la mrmo ^colc: trois bonnes maisoiis 
assuroment, loynles, plantureuses, munies dc viiis tr^- 
authentiquos, iiiais un, pou patcu cs, iiu pen lourdcs, 
n'ayant pas co ftr/u, m* xaisquoi^ qui s’cxlialod'autroB 
ctablissemonts, non pas plus convaincus pcut-itro, mais 
plus somillants. plus sympathiquos. 

Vachettc a cependant Ic courage do rayouiicr cn plcin 
boulevard. 

Mais remarquoz quo cc n'est deju plus le cceur du vrai 
boulevard, la region des tigresses et des coulcuvres cn 
talmas dc velours qui sc glissent amoureusement, vers 
cinq lieurcs du soir, Ic long des boutiques de bijoutiers. 

On peut encore conduirc uno femme aim^o chez Va- 
chette, mais e'est d^jc^ uno liaison qui faiblit. 


On n*a plus besoin d'aiitaiit de mystorc ni de raffliic- 
ments. On s'ainie encore, mais duuo fa^'on beaucoup 
plus pratique ct bourgeoi&e. 

fievres ct les pliiviors dorOs des premiers Jours on 
disparu. On mange dcs lilots aiix cbaiiipigiiuns ; eu un 
mot, (111 dine elic/ Vnchi^tto. 

CV.>t lA que s'alt:i blent avec bdnbcur les bons gros iii'j- 
ipiciaiits qui reussissciit, les Miteurs do nuisiquo qui 
iinprlmcnt Meyerbeer, tuute la rue dcs Jeuncurs toute 
cello du Sentior. 

On voit enrure clicz Vachettc des femmes d'uii certain 
ago qui motion t des (scrovisscs dans Icur sac. Ou y maugo 
bien, mais sans poesic. 

Philippo est lo Vaehette dc^ la rue ^fontorguoil. 

Philippe a d(';vor 6 sun voisin Horel, Vhonime du rocker^ 
quG tout me rapp(‘lle malgru moi. 

Jo n'en vt'ux pas i\ Philippe, e'est peut-rtro le progrts 
qiu voulait cett(*. ahsor])tioii. * 

K'iiiiporto, jo no puis in'cmp(''dirr do toiiihcr dans la 
im'dancolie, idiaipic fuis qiu^ jc vois la qiiantito, I'ahon- 
daiice, Ic in.^iAr (|ui dumitio la dclicafcsso et le gout. 

Philippo a ecrasu Uurel; aiusi Iloracu Vernct a ab- 
sorhe Ocrieault. 

The n})pearnnce of flio futiiro volumes of 
the Mkmotres 1)J5 BiLuoiiUET will of course 
follow pretty closely those of Vcroii, aiul as 
we shall in all probability have occasion to re- 
vert to both, wc close for the present our com- 
ments on this subject. 


Kes Maitres Sojmenrs. Par George Sand. 2 Vols. Bruxelles : Mclino, Cans, et Cic. 1853. 
La FiUenlp, Par George Sand. 2 vols. Bruxelles: Me line, Cans, et Cie. 1853. 

Vn Drame en Famille. Par le Marqujs de Fouduas. 3 Vols. Paris : Cadot. 1853. 


Hfjir arc iwo novels by George Sand,’’ and 
one by the respectable author of the ‘‘Caprice 
dc Grande Danie;’^ and the suhjoct of this 
last is so painfully similar to that of one of the 
two first, that we think wc shall save space 
and trouble by comprehending all three in one 
notice. We beg pardon of the sot-disante 
“George Sand’' for mentioning her produc- 
tions in the same breath with those of the soi- 
(Usatu “ Marquis de Foudras.” But when, in 
her choice of subjects, she imitates the prurient 
“ Marquis,” it is not easy for the moralist to 
see much difiercnco between them. 

One of her two novels, “ Les Maitres Son- 
neurs,” however, is unexceptionable in this re- 
spect. Very dull, dry, and improbable, yet 
quite proper and respectable. A few words 
will explain all about it. 

Every ond'knows that “George Sand” is 
desperately musical, and, as too oflen hap- 
pens with such people, musician-peeked. Her 
house is overrun and eaten up with charla- 
tans and enthusiasts of that temper — fellows 
who pretend, or fools who fancy, that what 
they call their souls blend mysteriously with 
her soul into one harmonious unity, when- 
ever it pleases them to prick a note or twang a 
catgut; and who persuade her that it is not 


music they arc making, but a language — the 
language of the sun and the rnuon, of “ Psyche” 
ami the universe. Never was poor w^omati sd 
exploHee with fiddlers and singers as this un- 
happy “ George Sand.” 

To the inilucncc of this mania of hers we 
are to attribute “ Les Maitres Sonneurs,” — a 
novel illustrative of the hidden secrets of music 
as jiractised in Berry and the Bourhonnais by 
the “ bell-ringers,” “ charcoal-hunicrs,” “ car- 
riers,” and wooil-cutters” of those provinces, 
rarely visited by tourists. We are called upon 
to tolerate, forgive, and admire, with the eccen- 
tric authoress, every “ phase” of what she calls 
“c'lgoisme,” when manifested by thosef iiiterest- 
ing vagabonds in their secret fraternitiesiy pro- 
scribed, it seems, by the laws of France, and 
excommunicated l»y her church. Perfidy, in- 
gratitude, bloodshed, debauchery, murder itself, 
and such like “phases of etjohme,^ arc crimes 
of frequent occurrence amongst these lawless 
men. But then they arc ballad-singers, or—as 
George Sand would say — “ minstrels,” — ^and. 
the “egoisme” of minstrelsy has a claim iip«.n 
the respectful forbearance and sym|)alliy of all 
unniinstrcl children of Adam. Those who can 
think 60 will find “ Les Maitres Sonneura” to 
be a very readable book. 
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To "La Filleulo”— another production of 
the mupical school— what we have said of the 
otluT novel is equally applicable; but of" La 
Filleule” something more has to be said. The 
liero is a gipsy boy, and the heroine (the " god- 
daughter” herseip a gipsy girl, interesting fi*om 
the essentially vicious and irreclaimable cha- 
racter of their organization, — ^made happy in 
the last page of the novel by the gratification 
of their mutual desires,— and justifying the pre- 
ference so liberally bestowed on them by their 
wondeiful capacity for " music.” The boy is 
represented as a thief and the girl as a liar, 
and both, — particularly the female, who has 
been educated from infancy by her ill-requited 
benefactress,— as hopeless and incurable vaga- 
bonds. Tlic girl again falls into a vicious state 
of inclination — George Sand calls it love — ^for 
a married man, who is also her godfather, and 
therefore, according to the laws and religion of 
France, doubly disqualified for her preference. 
Foiled in this attachment, she is next presented 
to our sympathy as having conceived another 
violent one of the same kind for the gipsy hero, 
whom she nevertheless believes to be her own 
half-brother! Her lover— for the boy loves 
her to distraction — allows her to remain a long 
time uiulor the empire of this terrible delusion ; 
and it would seem that George Sand considers 
it a great Siicrifico of the "interesting” to the 
" decorous,” on her own part, to have allowed 
the delusion to be dispelled at all. " With cer- 
tain tribes of errant Bohemians,” remonstrates 
our authoress (Vol. TI. p. 11)2), "the union of 
brother and sister is not more criminal than it 
was with the Patriarchs ! 

In his own (jenre the " Marquis dc Foudras” 
beats George Sand hollow, however much he 
may be her inferior in every other respect. 
The "Drame en Famille” is a drama unfit 
for reprcpentatioii in any decent family in 
England, or, let us hope, in France. From 
beginning to end it is a tale of incestuous love. 
" Conrad, Comte de Falckenstein,” — the hero, 
— is a lubberly boy, but most devout Catholic, 
who niarrit'S his godmother; his godmother, 
equally devout, having follen in love wdth him 
whilst life betrothed lover of her eldest daughter. 
Nind years pass over their heads, the wife- 
godmother is stricken in years; so he falls in 
love with the second daughter, and she with 
him. The discovery causes a paralytic stroke 
to the wife-godmother, whom the volatile 
Conrad, helped of course by his new love, 
nurses with tender emotion to her death. That 
fatal event does not break up their menage ; — a 
virtuous one, so the "Marquis” assures us, 
whose story "reposes upon a foundation of 
truth,” — who "invents nothing,” — who "only 
relates” (Vol. I. pp. 8, 9). At the end of two 
years of this ambiguous way of life, the mis- 


guided young lady receives from her eldest 
sister, now married to another, a confession of 
her own love for the too seductive Conrad, and 
receives her advice, which she follows to fly 
from him for ever. Conrad Q)ne does not well 
know why) becomes a monK of La Trappe ; 
and his uiend Morton, an English gent., on 
whom it pleases our Marquis” to bestow a 
baronetcy, sums up the last scene of all with this 
very important moral — "What a pity^ that one 
is not allowed to have a chat(eaM<er) with him.' 

Un Monemir trbs tow*fiiente. Par Charles 
Paul de Kock. Paris. Cadot : 1834. 

This is an attractive title to the admirera of 
this industrious purveyor to the tastes of the 
grisettes, etudians, and portiers of Paris. But 
this worshipful company will be sorely disap- 
pointed. Paul do Kock, in his old age, has had 
the grace to become tolerably decent. It seems 
to have occurred to him that a very old man 
might be better employed than in daguerreo- 
typing the doings of the very highest society of 
the quartier Latin. The consequence of this 
new conviction comes forth in books that sug- 
gest the idea of one of his own heroines con- 
verted into an uneasy respectability. 

The hero of this volume is one Theophile 
Tamponnet, who, for want of decision of cha- 
nicter, is miserable through life. His mother 
k(ieps him attached to her apron-string until, 
poor child, he is left an orphan at the age of 
seven and twenty, having been coddled and 
coaxed and made to learn Latin and take 
physic, and never trusted out of the tyraniii- 
cally-fond old lady's sight. At his mother’s 
death he resolves to be his own master, and 
takes a mistress. The mistress has a poodle 
dog, and a dear friend who takes sniift ; and 
between the three individuals and the four 
nuisances Theophile is less his own master than 
he was before. Believed from these miseries, 
the Monsieur trts tourmenfe resolves to marry ; 
so ho marries a lady of very delicate nerves, 
and also a very fierce molher-in-law. These 
dying, he becomes the slave of his children, 
and wIkui, by a sacrifice of his fortune, he has 
fitted out the son and married off the daughter, 
he falls successively under the^ power of a 
housemaid, a porter, and an occasional servant, 
which last finishes him off by frightening him 
to death. • 

Those who are up in Paul de Kock's works 
know that very broad farce is his^ only talent, 
and that he often loves to exhibit this in the 
conduct of a man unaccustomed to society. 
There is a scene of this kind in the volume 
before us, which perhaps may amuse our 
readers. M. Tamponnet has resolved to choose 
a wife, and his friend Badinet has invited ^him 
to a soiree, whereat he is to see a co/'vee of 
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marriageable damsels. Tamponnct arrays him- 
self in a new coat^ so tight that he cannot move 
his arms, and perfumes^ himself so highly that 
every one sneezes as he enters the room. After 
seveml unsuccessful adventures; the host finds 
his coelebs overlooking the card-players. 

CCKLEOS IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. 

“ — Comment, tu regardes jouer des hommes . . . e’est 
niiisi que tu veux plaire d la demoiselle cn question. 

“ — Ecoute done, j*ai doja fait tant de biitiscs dans lo 
salon que cola in'intiinidc . . . . j'ai pour dc comnicttre 
encore des gauclicries .... 

— Viens toujours, inais o*cst dommage que tu sontes 
si fort, quelle ideo de so transformer eii si^iet . . . Viuns. 
oil va danser .... invito cello qui to plaira Ic plus. 

“ — Si cc n*ctait pas ccllc-la ? 

“ — Invite toujours.” 

Thcophilc reiitre dans la sallo o;i Ton danse. II passe 
on revue toutes Ics demoiselles, ct fixe son clioix sur unc 
brunc assez Jolie, qui a le teint un peu pale et I'air sent!- 
mental. II rinvitc pour la contredanse, on aceeptc, ct 
bientot il cst on place avec sa danscuso, qui de temps it 
autre le regarde cn dessous, et seinblo attendro qu*il lui 
dise quclquc chose. 

Apros avoir longtemps cherchc pour ne point tombor 
dans los phrases baiiales, Thcophile dit : 

Jo crois que lo parquet est trop cire . . . 

“ — Vous croyez, monsieur. 

— (/O doit ctro bicn glissant pour danser .... Yous 
ii'etcs pas encore tombee, mademoiselle ? 

Non, monsieur, mais en verito vous mo faites peur, 
je no vais plus oser faire des pas. 

Oh ! (,a nc fait rien, mademoiselle, quand vous glis- 
sericz uu peu ... 

** — Mais, monsieur, jo nc veux pas glisser du tout. 

“ — U.assure/.-vous, jc vous soutieudrai. 

** lit on Dicu! comme cola sent Ics lieurs ici, no trou- 
vez-vous pas, monsieur ? 

** Ah ! oui . . . . en ellct, cola sent .... tout plciu dc 
choso . . . iiiais cola sent bon. 

** Siins doute . . . iiiais e’est trop fort . . . Cc qii'il y a 
do siiigulicr, e'est quo jo no vois pas de lieurs dans lo 
salon ... A moius qu’cllcs no soieut derriero Ics ri« 
dcaux ...” 

La ritourncllc du pantalon met fin a cette conversation, 
Hieophilo veut ires bicn danser; mais son habit trop 
ctroit gi no scs mouvements ; ssi cravatte trop scrrec grno 
son cou ; ct la cire du parquet gCiio ses pic^, ^ui, a 
chaquo instant, font des ecarts et meiiaccnt do so derober 
enticrement sous lui. Tout cela ne douuo pas dc grace et 
dc Icgercte a sa danse ; ensuite il sc trouvo avoir pour vis- 
a-vis unc jcunc blonde dont la figure est vive ct mutiiie, 
dont Ics yeux sont petits, mais spirituels ; cette jeune 
blonde sourit fort agr6ablcmcnt en dansant ; mais chaquo 
fois quo son vis-a-vis fait un ecart et manquo do tombor, co 
sourirc so change en un bruyant eclat do riro, qu’cllo 
cssaic aussitut de comprimer, mais qui repart un instant 
apr^. 

Theophilc, qui a rcmarqu6 los sourires rooqueurs de la 
demoiselle qui cst en face de lui, so sent encore plus em- 
barrasse chaquo fois quo la figure robligo d danser devant 
elle. Scs jambes s'emmelent, s'entrechoquent, il so 
trompo dans lajdgurc, il glisso do plus belle, il va balancer 
devant un monsieur qui n'est pour rien dans le quadrille, 
et qui lo regarde avec do grands yeux dtonn6s, puis il 
revient tout penaud devant sa danseuse s'excuscr de lui 
avoir fait manquer la figure. Mais, du moius, cellc-ci 
nc lui rit pas au nez, bieu loin de Id, des qu'il s’approche 
d'elle, la jolie brune palit, s'dmcut, sou scin so gonfie, ses 
regards deviennent languissants, ct do temps d autre ello 
porte la main d son front. 

£u voyant I'effet qu’il produit sur sa danseuse, Th6o- 
phile se dit: 

** Ce doit ctro la demoiselle en question «... Tant 


micuz, elle mo plait . . , Comme ello cst 6muo pres do 
moi. Elle a uue figure uidlancoliquo, il y a du roman- 
tique dans cette^ tCte-ld. Cette femmo-ld saura bicn 
aimer ... On lui a peut-ctro glisse quolques mots sur 
moi ct sur mes projets. Sa main m’a scmblo trembler dans 
la mienne. Charmauto jeuno fille, il y a do la sympatliie 
entre nous. Co n'est pas comuio avee cetto jeuno blonde 
cn face. Ccrtaiucuicnt die est gcntillc, bieu faite, mais 
jo no puis pas la soulTrir. Kllc no mo quitte pas des yonx 
quand je danse . . . Quel air moquuur ! ^'a mo trouble, 
cost elle qui cst cause quo je me trompo, ct quo j'ai 
m|uiqu6 plusieurs fois do tombor cn g1is.«ant. Ah ! mon 
Dicu ! e’est d moi . . . lo cavalier soul ; lan^ons-nuiis. 
Sapnsti ! comme mon habit mo gino.” 

Thoophilo sc laucc ainsi qu'il sc Test promis : il omploie 
tons ses inoyens pour avoir de la grace et du /f/mci'-riZ/c;* ; 
il est probable que cela produit un effet eontraire, car il 
cntoiul bientot los rires etoufies do sou vis-a-vis ; alors, no 
sachant plus ce qu'il fait, ct vuulant aclievcr son jias par 
qifi^lquc choso qui etunue, il risque un entrocTiat, mais cn 

10 terminant il glisso des deux pieds ; en elicrchant d so 
reteiiir pour no point tombor, il s’accrochc d la premiuro 
choso qu'il trouvo sous sa main ; cette premiere chose so 
trouvo ctro lo voile dc dcntcllc qu’unc damo d’unc cinquaiit- 
aine d'annees ct d'unc extreme maigreur avait mis siir 
sa poitrinc en guise dc fichu, ct cetto dame faisait partio 
du quadrille oii ello cssayait dc luttcr do legcretd avec 
Icsjcunes filles; die y parvenait parec qu'ello etait ex- 
tremoment mince, et vuo par derriero, pouvait encoro 
faire illusion ct passer pour uiio jeuno dansousc. 

Cependaut, lo voilo de dcntcllo u'utait pas do forco d 
soutenir Thoophilo ; celui-ci s'est etalc au milieu du qua- 
drille, emportant dans sa chute cetto partio do la toilette 
dc la grande dame maigre. 

Cello-ci poussc un cri on sc sontaiit deoollctoe anssi 
brusquement; ello so trouvo exposer d tons Ics regards 
des appas quo pcr.sonno no demandait d voir, ello st; hiito 
do cruiser ses mains sur sa ])oitrine comino la Venus 
pudiqiio ; Thcophilo est en train do so relever et la jouno 
blonde rit a en pleurer, lorsque, tout d coup, un mouvu- 
nient d’eH'roi so manifesto un pii plus loin : e.’est hi 
demoiselle bruuo ct pole, la danseuse do Theophilc, qui, 
apri's avoir encoro pjrtd la main d son front, viunt do 
s’evanouir. 

Tout le inondc s’empresse do porter secours d cetto 
jcunc pcrsoniic quo Ton transportc pres d’lino croisseo 
ouverte dans uiio autre piece. l»cndant co temps, Theo- 
philc s’est rolove, la damo maigre a ramasso sun voilo et 
reeouvort des clioses qu'on est bien fachd d’avoir vues. 

“ — Qu'y a-t-il done demando Thoophilo qui boito 
parco qu’il s’est logdrement foule lo pied cn tomhant. 

w — Cost unc dcmoiscllo qui so trouvo mal ... — 
C’cst votro danseuse, madcmoiscllo Euphumic. 

— Ello se trouvo mal! . . . Pauvro jeuno fille, il 
serait possible ! Quoi ! parco qu'ello in’a vu tuinl)er cela 
lui a produit tant d’effet. Quello sensibilitd ! quel c(cur ! 
Et quel interCt jo lui inspire dejd ! Uoinmc c’cst aiinablo 
dc sa part dc s'evanouir cn mo voyant par terre. Co 
n'est pas commo la blonde, mon vis-.i-vis, je I'ai entendiio 
riro aux eclats ... Mauvais cmiir! Jc inc rappcllo a 
present qu'au moment on jc suis tonibo, elle sbst ecriec : 
— Ca nc pouvait piis manquer d’arriver.” • 

Et Thoophilo so hate do quitter lo salon pour allcr 
pros de la donioisellc qui s'est trouvde mal ; sur son chciniti 

11 rencontre la blonde si ricuse, die lo regardc d'un air 
piteux et lui dit : 

“ — Comment, monsieur, vous boitez . . . Yous vous 
etes done fait du mal en toinbant ? 

«« — Oui, madeinoitello, jo mo suis fait a.ssez do mal . . . 
Cost drole, n'cst-co pas ? 

“ — Ah ! monsieur, pouvoz-vous supposcr que jo trouvo 
plaisant dc voir soufirir quelqii’un ! 

«— Tourtant, mademoiselle, cola vous a fait bicn riro 
de me voir tomber ! 

« — Mon Dieu, monsieur, ne savez-vous pas que e'est 
toujours le premier effet quo cela produit, des que Ton 
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voit toiiiber quclqu'uu ... A moins quo co no soit un 
vioillanl on rit d’abonl, sauf ensiiito h sccourir los pcr- 
Honiios si ellos se soni fait nial. Kt puis, monsirur, c*cst 
qucvousa\ic/ doja glisso si souvent. Jo m'aitcudais A 
CO qui vouR rst arrive ... Ah ! ah ! ah ! 

jit la joiiiio blonde so romet a riro, ot Theophilc la 
quitto cn se disaut : **Jo ne suis pus dupe do sou petit 
air do bonhuiuic . . . Courons socuurir EuphC^mic . . . O 
Jilupheiiiie ! . . . (2ue1 joli noin . . . Je sui.:» enchauto qu'cllo 
se iioiniiie I'hipht'mic !...’* 

Thoophilo entro dans la pii'ce ou Ton a tran.sporte 
sa dunseusc. Cello-ci est otenduc sur uuc causcuso quo 
Ton a approcheo dc la foiirtre, on lui a joto do I'cau 
fraicho aii visage ct elle cuniineiico a roprciidrc counais- 
sanco et a rouvrir les yeiix ; il y a oiicorc bcaucoup do 
moiidc autour dVIle ; iriais Tiieophile parvieiit a so fairo 
jour, a sc fauhler entre ties danios, ii arrivo tout pre.s do la. 
inalade, et couiTiienco line phrase : 

— Ah ! iiiadeinoiselle ! combieii jo suis tuucli6 . . . 
combien jo sui.s sensible ... a I'intori t quo . . 

Mais Tiiadeinoisollo Eiiphemio uc laisso pas Tlieopliilo 
tcrmiiior sa pliraso . . . elloopruuvo comiiio unccrise nor- 
veuRP, file clend scs mains vers lui pour cinp clior qu*il 
ne s'apnroche ; aussitot toutes los dames qui sont la pren- 
nent Thoophilo, Tunc par le bras, Taiitro par son habit, ct 
lo poussent hors dc la cliainbre eii lui disaut : 

“ — Alloz-vous-en, monsieur . . . cloignez-vous bien 
vite . . . vouR voyoz bien quo votro presence lui fait mal 
. . . Yoiis veiiez do lui fairo avoir uuc uuuvelle crise . . . 

“ — Eh ! qiioi ! mesdames, vous peiisoz que c*cst moi 
qui suis cause . . . quo cette dcuioisello . . . 

w — Oui, monsieur, e’est vous ! , . . il ii*y a pas lo 


moindre donte ... car qa lui a pris en dansant avee vous 
. . . ct ccla ii’a rien d'etonnant ... Oh I eloignez-voua 
bien vite, moivsieur . . . elle doit B'apcrcovoir que voui 
etes encore la . . .** 

Th6ophi1e s'est laisse repoussor dans une piece d'entreo ; 
il cst tout ctourdi dc ce qui lui arrive, et se dit ; “ Il 
parait.que tout lo nioudc a deviue les scntimoiits que 
j'in.spirc a mademoiselle Kuplicmie . . . cc n'est plus un 
secret pour pcrsuniic . . . heureusement pour cllo quo je 
les partago . . . il faudrait ( tre bien ingrat pour no pas 
ctro touche par les temoignages d'uu intcret si vif. Ah ! 
voilii Badinct . . . 

Mon chcr Theophilc, dit Badinct cn s'approchant de 
son ami, je vioiis te pricr dc mo fairo le plaisir dc ne plus 
danser, parco que tu cs un cavalier trop dangereux, tu 
deslinbilles les uuos, tu fais evanouir les autres . . . tu 
fais niLine des trous dans mon parquet . . . je no sais 
pas ou tu t'arreterais . . . e'est cllrayant. 

— li^uis traiiquillc, cher ami, jo no danserai plus, co 
qui me serait, d'ailleurs, impossible inaiuteiiant, car jo 
me suis foul6 Ic pied et jc peux a pciuo marcher. Jo vais 
rontror chez moi ct mo couclicr. 

“ Ma foi, je ne to rctiens pas . . . car jeeraindraisqu'en 
rcstant, tu ne fisscs evanouir toutes les dames dc ma 
socicle. 

Paul clc Kock is just the opposite of Burke’s 
celebrated apliorisiii of vice losing half its evil 
by losing all its grossness. Paul tlti Kock, after 
bis grossiicss has been evaporated, lias no resi- 
duum but a dreary dulncss. 


Zes JEtuvistes, ou Parh dam re tempsda. Par Cii. Paul de Kock. 4 tomes. Paris ; 
Alexandre Cadot, 37 Hue Serpente. 1864. 


Tins is anotlicr ju’oduction of Paul de Kock, 
singularly enough, dedicated to liis daughter, 
Avlio lately died at the tender age of some three 
or four years. It is a sequel to the ‘‘ liarhler 
de Paris/* and although it may be said to 
consist rather of a series of sketches descrip- 
tive of the state of society in Paris about two 
centuries ago, rather than of a connected narra- 
tive, it is certainly not devoid of entertainment. 

Why the period alluded to should be so con- 
stantly designated “ The good old time,” is, as 
our author observes, strange enough. Was it, 
he asks, because ])cople in those days were not 
at liberty to retire to rest, to work, to I’eceive 
their friends, or to amuse tlieiiisclvcs how and 
when they thought proper? Was it because 
they werp constantly getting their heads broken 
ill the streets at night ; because thieves, then 
styled ** truaiids, mauvais gargons, tireurs dc 
laine, coupeurs de bourses” — curried on their 
little traffic in broad daylight, on the Pont- 
Ncuf and elsewhere, laughing in the faces of 
their victims if they took the adventure in bad 
part? Was it because the shops were then 
dirty, dark, and dingy, and the wares they 
contained were arranged without either ele- 
gance or taste? 

Was it because at every corner duels be- 
tween jmrties of two-, four/oi* la doken were 
constantly taking place? Because suihptiiafy 


laws were incessantly issued, prohibiting such 
an one "from wearing silk, some one else from 
sporting velvet, enjoining one woman not on 
any account to be seen with a golden belt — 
another, in such and such colours, which w'cro 
by a paternal government deemed too showy, 
too dazzling, too brilliant for her station ? 

“ Oh, miserable politicians ! wretched ci itics !” 
he exclaims, who would thus fall foul of 
luxury, would restrain elegance, and censure 
coquetry. Fools that you are for not per- 
ceiving that in this way you are infallibly 
sapping, not only the vitals of trade and ma- 
nufactures, but of our very mechanics and 
labourers.” 

As some of our readers may be curious to 
know the precise meaning of the term Etu- 
viste, we may ])crhaps Anglicize it most aptly 
by the term bath or bagnio-keeper. 

In the year 1020 there were in Paris forty- 
eight master barber-bagnio-keepors and wig- 
makers, attached to the Court; for the privilege 
of keeping bathing establishments was then 
exclusively reserved to the worshipful com- 

n of wigmakers. At the corner of the Rue 
acques and of the Rue des Mathurins was 
one of the most elegant and most frequented of 
these bath-houses. From afar were to be seen 
suspended; in accordance with the regglations 
of the timh, large bhsins painted Dlue,'be- 
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neatli which, over the door, was inscribed in 
large characters : — 

Ceans on fait le poll propremcnt, ct Ton ticnt bains 
ct StuTes.” 

At that period a batli was an expensive 
affair, costing from six to twelve livres; and 
when we bear in mind the difference in the 
value of money, the “ badauds” of Paris may 
indeed rejoice that they can now get complete 
ablution for something less than a ii'anc. 

. It must be admitted, too, that in the good 
old times,*’ when a bath was so expensive a 
business, the houses where they were obtain- 
able had, for the most part, but a questionable 
reputation. 

Many ladies of rank, and of exalted station 
about the Court, resorted to them for purposes 
which it is unnecessary to particularize. Suf- 
fice it to say, that during the early part of the 
seventeenth century, the pulpits very properly 
denounced in nnmeasurcd terms the iniquities 
practised at these places. 

I Maillard, a celebrated preacher, directed his 
thunders incessantly against this monstrous 
evil. “ Mesdames ! ” he exclaimed emphati- 
cally, on one occasion ; “ n*allez voiis pas aux 
ctuves? et n*y faites-vous pas cc quo vous 
savez?” 

Notwithstanding all the well-directed efforts 
of the clergy, it was not until the end of the 
century that so crying an evil was redressed. 

lint to return to the shop at the corner of 
the Hue St. Jacques. Here is a portrait of its 
owner — 

THE EAGNIO KEEPER. 

Kllc etait tenue par un gros gaillanl d’ano ciuquantaiue 
d’annees, robustc, vif et agile coniine un jeune lioinmo, ct 
qiii so nouiniait Ifugonnct. 

C'otait im compere a rouge trogiie, la parole lesto ot le 
gesto a ravouant ; su figuro rondo, piciuc, rojonie, respi- 
ruit la saute ct la lioiiTie humeur ; scs pet its yeux ronds 
ct gris araiont unc Icgcre expression malicicuse; son 
niciiton cominen(;ait a se doubler, ses cheveiix a grison- 
ner ; mais iiiaitre Uugonnet s'inquietait pen de tout cela, 
pourvu quo sa lioutiqne fut bicu aehalandce, qu*U vit 
arriver chez lui Ics cavaliers, Ics bacheliers, les buyers, 
gens de la cour, de la villc, de la canipagne in^mo, pen 
lui iinportait, lorsque la pratique payait bien, car, apr^ 
une bonne journee, le baigneur inanquait raremont 
d'allor so regalcr et se divertir au cabaret le plus voisin, 
d'ou il etait d’usage qu’il revint cn battant les murailles : 
il appelait cela avoir une petite pointe. 

Cc qu'il y avait de siugulier dans rivrosse de maitre 
Hugoniiet, c*est qu'elle chaiigeait totalcment son carac- 
tero ; et, au lieu de inottre en relief ses passions et ses 
vices, ce qui est assez I'usago da vin, clle lui donnait des 
ualites qu'ou ne lui aurait jamais soupt^nnees en 6tat 
e raison, et le privait eiitieremcnt de celles qu'il possedait 
dans son 6tat normal. 

Ainsi, r^tuviste etait fort pen patient ; il s’emportait 
facilcmeut, so querellait de mt)me, tie voulait jamais ceder, 
et etait toujours pret a sc battre. 

A la verite, les coups une fois donnas, Hugonnet ne 
gardait pas la moindre rancniie a son adversaire, et il 
riait ou trinqnait bicn vite avec lui. 


Dans le vin, co gros compere devenait doux, tiinide 
commo un enfant ; dispose u foiro les voloutes do cliaoun, 
il s'attendait facilcuicut siir les mallieurs du prochain s 
ct, si on lui dobitait quolque recit lamentable, il n|etait 
pas rare dele voir pleurer et retoumer a son logis en 
troubhmt Ic voisiuage par ses geniissoments. 

Ccci aiinuiii;ait tuiijuurs quo les libations avaient 6t6 
^picuscs, les rosades frequentes, et que lo ma*tre baigneur 
etait completoiiient ivro. 

Ifuguimet etait veuf et n'avait qu’un enfant, une fille, 
qui venait filers d'attoindre sa dix-huitiomo annee. 

Ambroisino ^tait unc belle llllc, grande, forte, ma^ 
bicu prise, bien campco sur ses hauches ; son pied u'etait 
pas tres petit, mais son mullot £tait bicu plocd et bien 
tburni ; sa main aurait pu etro plus inignonne, plus cffildo. 
mais ello etait blanche, rose et potclee. 

8a doinarcho et ses gostes avaiont quclqnefois de la 
briisquoric, co qui lui donnait quelquo chose de trop cava- 
liei^; mais sou sourire etait si franc, ^ aiinah|e, quo cela 
faisait cxcuser cc quo ses niaiiitTCB pouvaiont avoir de 
rudo (K)ur les pcrsoniics qui no la coniiaissaicnt pas bien# 

Ambroisino etait tort bien do iigurc; ses cheveuz 
6taient iioirs enmmo du jais ; sos yeux, d'liii bran foned, 
bicn foiidus, bien frangos par de longs cils de la couleur 
de ses elioveux, so tixiiieiit avec assurance sur la personuo 
qui lui parlait ; mais si ces youx-la n’expriiiiaient pas la 
timidite ordinaire d'une jeune I'dlc, Us 6taieut si affectueuz 
pour les malhcurcux, si aimablcs dans la joio, si brillanta 
dans la colere, quo e'etait toujours do beaux yeux. 

Une boucho grande, mais bicn garnie, dos levies un 
peu fortes, mais fraicbes ct graclcuscs, un nienton arrondi, 
un front haut et blanc, dcs sourcils bien marauds, sans 
etre trop epais, telle etait la Ullo de inaitro llugonuet, 
quednns le quarticr Snint- Jacques on ddsignait oruinalre- 
ment sous le nom do la llclle-uag|iicuse. 

Les charmes d' Ambroisino devaient entrer pour beau- 
coup dans la vogue duut jouissait retablisscmcut de son 
pC*re. 

La maison do niaitro llugonnct no ddsemplissait pas ; 
clle etait lo rendez-vous dcs jeuncs seigneurs, des arque- 
busiers ct des liaUcbardicrs du rui, dcs gentillatres, des 
liobcrcaux ot dos etudi:uits, dos gens d'ep^ on do plume, 
dos elercs do la Jlasoclie, et iiu' uic quelqucfois dcs pages 
d'une noble princcssc. 

fjos dainos qui veuaiont aux dtnvcs, et nous vous avons 
dej4 dit qu'il cn venait aussi beaucoup, aimaieiit h lire 
servios, habillccs, soignccs, par Ambroisiiie, qui etait vive, 
alertc, habile, ct s'acquittait do sa besugno avee une 
grace, une gaitc qui faisait trouver du plaisir a I'em- 
ploycr. 

11 est probable que parmi ious ces galantins et frelu- 
quets qui venaient chez maitre llugonnct, plus d'un 
aurait aussi desire rocevoir les services de la fille do la 
maison ; mais il lour fallait s'en passer, la Hello Baigneuse 
n'^tait naturellemcnt qu'aux ordres dames. 

Cependant lorsque la foulc etait si la boutique du bar- 
bier pour y roclainer Tofflce de son rasoir ot de sou 
pcigno, Ainbroisine, qui savait faire une barbe avw 
autant de prestesse ot de siircte que son p6re, coiiseiitait 
quelqucfois ii lui don ncr iiii coup do main ot k ^airo le poil 
a I'un dos cavaliors postulant pour i ire nccominode. 

Celui auquel olio voulait bicn rondre ce serviif^ I'ae- 
ceptait toujours commo uno favour, ct le rccevait en 
tftchant do donner a sa figure rexpressiuii la plus sjdui- 
sante ; il ne manqnait pas ensuito d'allor center par la 
villc qu'il avait ete rase par la fillo de maitre Ilu^nnet, 
ct chacun regardait avec eiivio ce menton que la Bello 
Baigneuse avait savoiiiie. 

Hugonnet and \m pretty daughter play an 
important part in the sequel, though, as we 
have before observed, the plot is meagre and 
desultory. 
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Fernand IhipJesm, ou Memoires d*un Mari. Par Eugene Sue. 


The six volumes before us comprise three dis- 
tinct but consecutive novels — 

Fart I. Albine, ou le Manage de Con- 
venance.” 

Part II. ^^Cesarine, ou Ic Manage d*Ar- 

gent.'* 

Fart III. Claudine, ou Ic Manage d’ln- 
clination.*’ 

The intention of these pages is unquestiona- 
bly political, and their tendency undisguisedly 
republican ; but though we have no doubt as 
to the licentiousness and profligacy of the haute 
SocieiS in France, especially at and before the 
penod at whicl^this story is supposed to have 
been written, we arc strongly inclined to ques- 
tion whether the vices which demoralized that 
class did not also extend their corrupting in- 
fluences to the middle and inferior ranks. Per- 
haps the author would not deny this, and would 
further affirm that the social reformation he de- 
sires to bring about, is intended to comprise all 
classes. Wcj doubt, however, whether the ex- 
pedient he advocates, with a view to this result, 
IS calculated to accomplish its ends ; and tliough 
somewhat out of place here, we bring against 
him the testimony of his own argument in a 
conversation between the Aristocrats and the 
Reformateurs of his own creation : — 

EDUCATION FOR THE PKOPLE. 

HOI.— Franchement, mon clicr Jean, jo no to crois pas 
s^rieuz lorsque tu inc dis, par czomplc, quo c'ost un de- 
voir pour moi do tocher quo Gros-Pierre^ mon valet do 
charrue, soit sensible a la musique, a la pcinturc, a la 
po^sio. 

JEAN RAYMOND. — Uourquoi nou ? 

MOI.— Farce quo c*est tout bonnenicnt impossible. . . 

ciiARPENTiER. — ^Impossible ; non, M. Duplessis ; j'al 
fait les campagnes d'Allcmagne , . dans I’amiee do 
Cond6 (ajouta Cliarpenticr cn se rappclant son role do 
marquis en presence dc ina femme), et j’ai cent fois vu 
les labourcurs allemands dans Icurs villages, le soir, 
apres les travaux des champs, faire d’cxccl lento m^isique 
ct chanter en chccur aussi bieu qii'd I'Opcra. 

MADAME RAYMOND. — Voyoiis, M. Fcruand, no trou- 
vez-Tous pas qne, pour les gens des campagiics, c*cst la 
unc douce et salutairc distraction apr^ les rudes travaux 
du jour? 

CUAKPENTIER.— Cela no vaut-il pas niicux quo d'allor 
betoment au cabaret jouer aux quillcs ou nu liouchou ? 

’ MOI,— Passo pour cela. . . D'aillcurs, les Allemands 
ont lo g6nie musical. 

ALDiNE, ' nWdigNient,— Peut-etre parce qu*il cst ciil- 
tiv6, dCveloppe des Fenfancc. . . 

MADAME RAYMOND.— Madame Dupicssis a parfaitc- 
ment raison. . . J’ai vu des ccolcs d’enfants auxqucls 
on appronait & chanter, ils acqueraient uno justesso d'in- 
tonation et uno finesse d oreille incroyables. 

MOI. — Oh ! madame, quant a cela, je suis completc- 
ment de votre avis ; mais vous serez du mien, jo I'cs- 
p^re, lorsque je soutiendrai qu'il est insens4 de vouloir quo 
Gros-Pierro soit sensible h la ponsio, & la peinturo. . . 

JKAN^ RAYMOND.— Mon clicF Fcmand, faisons venir 
Gros-Pierre, lisons-lui Peau^Ane^ la liarbe-BUue ou 

Petit~Poucet . . Je gago qu’il cst tout oreillcs. . . 

MOI. Des Contes de la Mhe VOie ! La bcllo po^sie 
que voila ! Co sont, en effet, des classiques dignes de 
M. Gros-Pierre. 11 faut y joindre la haute astronomie 


de Mathieu Laensherg ct la sublime philosophie de iVbs- 
tradamue, 

JEAN RAYMOND.— Ell ! qu’importc, mdehant railleur I 
le germe de la jouissance intellcctuelle ne sen trouve pu 
moins chez le pauvre Gros-Pierre, puisqu'il prend plaisir 
d ces contes naifs, absurdes si tu veux ? Mais ddveloppe 
cettc intelligence par uno education suffisante, et un jour 
Gros-Pierre, au retour de ses travaux, oubliera ses 
fatigues et ameliorora son esprit en lisant, non plus 
Mathieu Laenaberg ou le PetiUPoucet^ mais quelqiie bon 
livre Bur ragriciilture, ou le recit do quclque trait de 
atriotisme ncroi*que de nos peres! Allous jusqu’au 
out. Me diras-tu quo Gros-Pierre cst insensible d la 
peinture ? 

BIOT. — ^Voyons la - peinture do M. Gros-Pierre? . . 
Elle doit dtre d la hauteur dc sa littcrature. 

JEAN RAYMOND. — Gagcons ciicoro que Gros-Pierre a 
dans sa huttc quelque grussic're eiiluminure. 

MOI. — Parblcu! I-iC Jtiif errant^ Genevieve de Jira^ 
banti ou Cambronne criant aux Anglais : La garde menrt 
ct nc se rend pas ! tel cst le imisec de predilection do M. 
Gros-Pierre ! Voila sa galerio . . voila son Louvre . . 
voild los Titicn, les Kubens, les llapbael, a la portco des 
yeux hebetes dc M. Gros-Pierre ! 

HADABIK RAYMOND. — llelas ! M. Duplossis, c’cst quo 

10 pauvre Grus-Pierre n'a pas plus dc choix cutre lia- 
pliael et la grossierc enluminurc dc Genevieve de Bra- 
bant, qu’il n’a de choix entre sun pain noir et uiic table 
reclierchee. 

JEAN RAYMOND. — De mi'mc qu’il a faiin et qu’il saiis- 
fait sa faim avee du pain noir, dc menie Grus-Pierre a 
le goiit, I'instiiict de la pcinturc, et, fanto do inicux, 

11 la salisfait avee \ctJ\nf errant ou Genevieve, de Brabant, 

MOI.— Do sorto quo nous nous passerons la fantaisie 

d’un miisco dans chacuno des qiiaranto-quatro milles 
communes dc France, pour la plus grande edification ct 
jubilation artistique de MM. Gros-rierre et conipagnio 
. . C’cst tres-curieux ct surtuut peu dispendieux, cumino 
vous voyez. 

JEAN RAYBiOND {souriant a Ailing. — Comme cn me- 
diant Fernand cst railleur co soir, inarlaiiio ! Cepen- 
dant, je veux tncher dc lo coufondre, ce qiii me sera fa- 
cile, car au fond il cst do moii avis, j'eii suis certain. . . 
Mais il se d6vouo cn ce moment a run dos plus utiles de- 
voirs de riiospitalite . . ; il contredit, parcc que la cuiitra- 
diction alimentc merveillcuscmeiit la causcrio. 

MOI. — Pas du tout. Jc me nioque tres-scrieusemoiit 
(hospitalitc n part) dc quaraiitc-quatrc mille musecs de 
M. Gros-Pierre. 

JEAN RAYMOND. — Ell bieu ! oui, chaqiie commune sc- 
rait iiiusicicnne, puisque le maitro d’ecolo enseignerait 
la musique ; chaquo commune lirait de hens ct beaux 
livres, puisque chaque commune auraitsabibliothcque. . . 

MOI, r/a/it.— Mais lo musee . . Ic inuseo ! 

JEAN RAYMOND.— Et SOU niusec aussi. 

MOI, riant plus /orf.— Bravo ! Jean, bravo! C’cst 
delicicux . . j'attcnds le mot dc la charade. 

JEAN RAYMOND. — Sais-tu CO quc couto un mus6e, tel 
que je le comprends, e’est-u-diro tr^-suffisant pour don- 
ner le gout et la connaissanec du beau dans les arts ? 11 
faut acheter unc vingtaino de platrcs monies sur los 
cbcfs-d’muvro dc la statuairo antique, et environ deux 
cents belles lithographies, d'apr.'s les incillcurs tableaux 
do I’ecolo ancieime et moderne ; cola coute de quatre a 
cinq cents francs au plus. . . J’ai vu un musce pare! 
dans I'usino que . . (mais Jean se reprit, en songeant 
aussi il son role de fils dc marquis), dans I’usine conside- 
rable qu’un de mes fils dirigeait ; veritable petite com- 
mune, car il y avait la mille ou douze cents ouvriers. . 
Eh bicn, un grand noinbre do cos braves gens, bicn quo 
Icur education artistique cut ete fort tardive, avaient lini 
par trouver un noble et vrai plaisir, aux lieurcs de leur 
repos, e contempler ces chefs-d'oeuvre, dont on leur avait 
donne peu h peu I’intelligcnce. 
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Mox.— J'admets cela. M. Gros-Pierro sera musicicn, 
M. Gros-Pierre aimera lire les beaux Uvres. M. Gros- 
Pierre sera sensible aux clioses de Tart ! Sais-tu ce qui 
arrivera ? Voici. Demain jo dis M. Gros-Piorrc : — 
La terre est humide, il faufe allcr au labour. — Pardon, 
me rdpondra M. Gros-Pierre, j'ai cucoro a lire un acto 
d'X^Ao/ie.— Ou bien: — Mon cartoon, voici Ic temps dc la 
fenaison, il faut se hater, la pluie iiien^. — Pardon, 
monsieur, me repondra M. Gros-Pierre, j'ai h apprendre 
ma partio dans fe chccur de quo nous chantous co 
soir,— Ou bein : — Mon garden, mes soinaillcs presscut, 
vito au semoir — ^I'ardon, monsieur, me r6pondra M. 
Gros-Pierre, jo desiro allcr encoro co matin notre musco 
do la Biballiere, pour jeter uu nouveau coup d'mil sur la 
Venus CalMpyge qui ni'intoresso fort, ct dont j'ai, je 
crois, assez riiitclligencc — Allous, mon clier Jean, sor- 
uettos et chimeres quo tout cola ! Ma bonne grand'mere 
avait raison. 11 y a dans cc moiide deux classes dc gens, 
ics gens bien clev6s ct coux qui no lo soiit pas du tout ; 
les gens heureux et les malheurcux. Soyons cliaritables 
envers ccux-ci, la religion nous rordoimc ; mais vouloir 
les diever a notre niveau par rintelligeuco, cela fut-il 
possible, que rien nc scrait plus daiigercux : tout ordre, 
toute subordination disparaitrait. 

JKAN RAYMOND.— Erreur. . . Tu conviendras, n'est- 
cc pas? <|u'a Theuro qu'il cst, Gros-Pierre labouro la 
terre, I'cnsemenco ct fane tet loins ; puisqu'il lui faut 
avant tout travaillor pour vivre ? 

Moi.— No vas-tu pas do ccla glorifior M. Gros- 
Pierro ? 

JEAN nATMOND— Nullemcnt. Gros-Pierro accomplit 
son devoir: tout lioinmc doit travaillor pour vivre; 
mais, scion toi, Gros-Pierro se croirait moius oblige do 
travaillor pour vivre, et ainsi devicudrait moins bon tra- 
vaillour, parco qu'on suivant sa cliarruo il clianterait 
d'uno voix juste quclque beau chant poetique ct popu- 
lairo, au lieu dc glapir d’uno voix faussc uno stiipidc^ 
coinplaintc, ou uu couplet obscene? Scion toi, Gros- 
Pierre deviendrait un faineant, parcc qu’au lieu dc char- 
mer ses yeux par d'infornics cnluiiiiuures, clouecs dans sa 
huttc, il aiirait habitue sa vue A I’a^lmiration, d la jouis- 
sance dcs belles choscs? Seloii toi^ ciifin, Gros-Pierro 
deviendrait un niauvais sujet, uu insolent, parcc qu'au 
lieu d’aller s'abrutir au cabaret Ic diinanche, il s'en irait 
seul, ou avee quelqurs amis, sous quclque bel ombrage, 
pour lire dc bon.s livres, ct parce quo le soir il cliau- 
tcrait cii cliaiur conimc les labourcurs alleinauds ? £n 
un mot, scion toi, Gros-Pierre tc sera rcdoutablc, parco 
qu'il aura 6clair6 sou esprit, amcliorc son cosur ? parco 
qu'il vivra par I'amc, entin ! utilisant ainsi les aptitudes 
que Dicu a mises cn toutes ses creatures ? 

uoi.— Certes, j'aurais peur et tres-grand pour do M, 
Gros-Pierre du moment od il rougira de sa condition, et 
truuvera fort ctrango d'l tro valet de charrue, tandis que 
jo suis maitre du chateau do la Kiballicrc. 

JEAN RAYMOND.— Crois-tu d'abofd que, tout ignorant, 
tout abruti qu'il soit. Gros-Pierre nc compare pas ses 
haillons a tes liabits ? ses mains rudes . . a tes mains 
blanches ? son taudis a ton chateau ? 

MOi.— Soit, mais du moins, Gros-Picrrc so dit : ** C’cst 
comine cela, il faut appareinnient que soit commo 
ccla ! il n'en saurait ctro autremeiit. Je suis fait pour 
vivre et mourir dans uno hutlc, do memo quo !M. Du- 
plessis est fait pour liabiter un chateau. . .” Mais quo 
domain, Gros-Pierro devienno monsieur Gros-Pierro, de 
par le developpcment dc son amo ct do son esprit, il se 
dira: *‘Au fait, pourquoi done ne serais-jc pas, inoi, 
chatelain tout aussi bien quo Duplessis ? £st-ce 
qu’apres tout jo nc le vaux pas ?" 

JEAN RAYMOND. — ^Mou pauvro Fcmaud, nous no nous 
entendons plus ; lo raisonncmeiit quo tu pretes a Gros- 
Pierre, cclairc, e'est-a-dire moralise, cst uu raisunne- 
mciit de sauvage; par ccla memo quo I'intelligcnco de 
Gros-Picrrc sc developpcra, il comprendra justement 
que, pendant longtcmps encore, il y aura sans douto dcs 


megalith de fortunes et do conditions. . . Mais, Je 
Tavouc, Gros-Picrrc dira cn memo temps, que si un 
petit nombre peut jouir du superjlu eu toute sdcuritd, U 
est souverainement juste quo le plus grand nombre soit 
d memo de gagner, par son travail, lo neccssatrcf e'est- 
a-dire, lo pain du corps ot celui de I'csprit pour soi et 
pour los siens. Ainsi iclaircr Gros-Pierre sur ses droits, 
e'est I'cclaircr aussi sur ses devoirs; en un mot, mon 
chcr Fernand, diro quo le developpcment do riutelli- 
gciico du (icupie est redoutabic, e'est diro qu'il faut voucr 
Ic peupio a uho cternclle et avilissauto igiioranco. . . 
{S*animant.) Cost pr6tcndro qu'il faut tucr I'nmo pour 
inioux asservir le corps ! e'est pr6tendro qu'il cst liabilo 
dc laisser vcg6ter do pauvres creatures dans I'iguorauco 
d'cllcs-inrmcs aiin dc n'avoir pas a compter un jour aveo 
leurs droits ! Cost enfin pretendre, commo jo ne sais 
quels cxccrablcs poliiiqucs, quo pour dominer im|>uii6- 
mciit uno nation, il faut abrutir Ic pouplo par I'igiio- 
rnneo, I'cncrvcr par les privations, et ciidonnir lo classes 
plus (wlairoes dans les egoistes joiiissances du bicn-otro 
mntoricl. . . Non, non, Fernand, jo cunnais ton boii ot 
loyal occur, ct jo tc dis que tu peiiscs commo moi. Oui, 
Dieu a douc notre nmo d'instincts, do besoius, do desirs 
cncoro plus inipcricux quo ceux du corps ; ot inijcuii- 
iiaitrc ou etouffer ces aspirations divines, e'est uu crime. 
(.Icec vehemence.) Oui, ct surtout s’il cst calculd, e'est 
un crime odieux . . un crime iufanic 1 

It will be seen, that although all sensible 
men at the present day gladly go a certain 
length as regards the education of the middle 
and lower classes, yet the poetical theory in 
which Jean Raymond indulges, is not only to- 
tally impracticable, but, could it be carried out, 
would DC far from leading to the benefits ho 
anticipates. 

Again, where can wo find more false or per- 
nicious reasoning than the following, in which 
the first principles of Christianity are not only 
passed by with a sneer, but the whole system 
shaken to its very foundation. 

Self-discipliiic, the very basis of all social 
and moral, not to say of religious communities, 
is set at defiance; restraint of every kind is 
scouted ; and the most uncontrolled licentious- 
ness is approvingly encouraged. 

ENVY. 

MOI. — Et puis, avouez, madamc, quo les populations 
TUKtiques valent cent fois mieux que les populations dcs 
villcs . . toujours cnvicuses . . toujours haiucuscs . . 

ciiARrENTiKu.— Que vouloz-vous, M. Fernand, e’est 
qu’aiLSsi lo luxo dcs villcs offre aux gons qui inaiiqucnt 
souvciit dc paiu un si cruel contrasto avcclcur inisurc. . . 

JEAN. — Il cst si excusable d'euvier Jo superflu . , 
lursqu'uii n'a pas Ic iioccssairo ! 

MOI. — Mais inou clier, e'est toujours uiic tSis-mauvaise 
pas.sion quo rcuvio. • 

cnARCENTiER. — Avoucz du moms, M. Fernand, qq^n 
pauvro homme sans asile doit eproiivcr one tristesso 
aniorc en pa.ssant, lo soir, devant un hotel tout briliaut 
de f£te et do lumierc? 

MOI. — Sans doute; mais que voulez-voas? e'est un 
roallicur ; on n’y peut rien. 

MADAME RAYMOND.— Mais il y a tant d'autres con- 
trasto poignants auxqucls on pourrait quclque chose. 
Ainsi tenez, M. Fernand, au risque do paraitro dire une 
puerilito, je vou.s avoue quo jo me rSvolto toujours cn 
songcaiit d cos monceaux d’or et d'argent etalds aux yeux 
dcs passants, chez les changeurs; n'ost-ce pas pour le 
pauvre qudquefois uno tentation terrible . . et toujours 
une ironie cruelle, que la vue de oes richest ? Combien 
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en oflt-il qui, apre^i avoir ]ongt<»mps contempl6 ccs tr^gors, 
sVu voiit iiiocUtaut quclque crimo ou maudissaut leur 
(Ichtin^c ! 

Moi.— Cortrs, maclamo . . votre refloxion me frappe 
. . cos exhibitions out Jeur danger. . . 

i\ Albine. — All! madamo, n'cst-il pas vrai, quo 
do Taiitalcs 4 Paris! Jusqu'u ccs pauvres enfauts de- 
guouillos, haves, affaincs, duvoraut des yeux ccs tre- 
surs gastronomiques etalcs chez los restaurateurs cn 
ronum I 

ALBiNE. — Cost vrai, monsieur . . pauvres enfants . . 
Moi.->Jc dois to declarer, mon pauvre Jean, qu’en 

J iarlant do gastronomic, tu marches sur un terrain brti- 
ant . . ; oh ! mais hriilant coniine los tourncaux do 
Very. . . Ma femme cst trcs-gourniande. . . 

JKAM d AWinc^ qui a ruuyi tVnn air contrarie . — 
Vraiiiicut, inadamc? 

ALiiiNK, se trouvant da plus en plus emharrassee . — 
Monsieur . . e'est une plaisanterio dc M. Duplcssis. . . 

JEAN, soiirainL— Oh ! no vous eii defende/i paS . 
vuus avez parfaitement raison, inadamc. Apres tout, lo 
bon Oieu a cre6 les bonnes cliosos pour Ctre muugees ; 
et puis, est-fo quMl aiirait soigne, jo dirai mcme carcsso 
avec taut d'aniuiir, co delieat appareil qui s'appelie le 
sens dll goiit, si riiommc ctait destine ;i iie manger quo 
des alimeiitH iiisipides ou grossiers ? Co qui est Ic inul, 
n\*st-co pas, Fernand, e’est qn’il n’y ait qii’nii tres- 
petit numbre de prrsoniios qui puissent Otre gonrmandes, 
tandis quo tout le inoiide devrait pouvoir se doiincr ce 
plaisir. 

MOf. — Oh ! . . tout lo mondo. . . 

JEAN.— Certaincineut. . . Puiirquolpas? 

1101.. .Cost un paraduxe tout cominu un autre. . . 
CUAUi'ENTiKU. — Ecuutez douc, M. Duplessis, Jean, 
n’a pas tout u fait tort. Supposons ipie cumine aux 
Ktats-Unis, par exomplo, chacun puisse avoir a tres- 
poll de frais, grace a riminonso developpenieiit dc I'agri- 
culturo et aux abondantes productions dc iiotro pa\s, 
uno alimentation saine, aboiidaute, de bonne viandc, 
d'exccllents poissons de nier et de riviere, dii gibier, des 
fruits . . la gourmaiidisc devient u la portco de tout lo 
Tiiondo. 

JEAN, riant . — Et la longevite humaiiio y gagiiernit, et 
alors on attciudrait Tagc des patriarchos. 

M01. — Aliens douc ! fou quo tu (‘S ! 

JEAN RAYMOND.— Je parlc tres-sericusomeiit ; plus la 
nourriture est agreable, suceuleute et variee, plus nos 
jouns so proloiigent "A Albina^ yaiement : Vous voycz, 
niadamc, quo vous pouvez etre gourmaiide en tuute secu- 
rite dc coiiscieiicc. . . 

We could have wished M. Fernand Du- 
plcssis had shewn a little more reserve in the 
details of the adventures with which he favours 
us, and which, to tell the truth, arc sometimes 
trbn pen voiles. It is not a book we should be 
by any means glad to find turned into English, 
and confronting us at every railway station; 
for, with all oiir confidence in the native purity 
of dhe women of England, wo should regret to 
see those of the more educated classes glancing 
at the Memoirs of Fernand Duplessis,” or 
their inferiora devouring its translation. 

It seems enough to hnow that there have 
been such cliaractera as Sardanapalus or Henry 
the Eighth; but perhaps the less w'c dwell 
upon the minute particulars of their private 
history the better. 

The Bluebeard in question, however, appears 
to think otheraise ; and is evidently so famili- 
arized with vice in all its worst aspects, that he 


does not even seem ashamed of the vile motives 
by which he is actuated in the pursuit of his 
profligate course, and professes to enter into 
these details by way of penance^ or, as he calls 
it, expiation” for his numberless crimes. 

It is curious that such a man should acknow- 
ledge the principle of penance at all, which is 
so fur good, that it concedes the reasonahlenea 
of the doctrine, since no religious motive can 
have incited a professed infidel to hold it. 

Passe pour cela^ therefore ; we forgive the 
inconsistency in favour of the admission. 

We are introduced to our hero at an early 
period of his life; and, while yet a stripling at 
scdiool, he displays the consequences of the pre- 
paratory ediiciitioii he had undergone at home. 

IJis grandmother, Madame do Fraiicheville, 
tells ns, Me gatnit dans toute racceptioii du 
mot,” piques Jiersclfon her adherence to the 
Vklh Itcfjhney and we are favoured with a 
coilc of moral law she has drawn up for her 
own and her grandson’s regulation, taken from 
the writings of the models she admires — Aiusi 
quo toiites les remiiics de sa classo et de son 
tem))s, elle s’etait forme I’esprit a Tecole de 
Voltaire, de Diderot, de d'Alembert,” &c. 

These are speuimens of the Aristocracy of the 
day, who are of course held up to detestation, 
and perlinps, in some respects, not witliout 
reason, though the picture is immoderately 
overdrawn. 

On the other Iiand, w'c have Madame Ilay- 
mond and licr son .lean, who arc as extrava- 
gantly depicted with ojiposite qualities, and 
arc constantly brought into strong contrast 
with Madame de Franclieville and her grand- 
son. 

These arc types of tlie bourgeoisie or 

middle class; and, had they lived before the 
Christian era, would have made very respecta- 
ble Spartan heroes or philosophers ; but it is 
lamentable to sec writers of the present day 
falling back on the mere rationalism of the 
stoics, as if they had no better guide to a vir- 
tuous life. 

, We recommend Eugene Sue to recall his 
work, ** revise it and retouch,” alter the names 
and dates ; place his dramatis personm in Lace- 
doe mon, ngnante Lgeunjo; and make Fernand 
Duplcssis an effeminate Sybarite, while Jean 
might be supposed to be brother of the boy of 
famous memory, who so bravely stole the fox, 
and so courageously concealed, what in these 
days would, we fear (except by Eugene Sue), 
be cliaractcrizcd as petty larceny. It is a pity, 
for the success of such principles as liis, w'c 
should since have learned that true courage 
consists ill nobly confessing, not in meanly 
denying acts of which we are ashamed. 

Lest we should, however, want another ex- 
ample of the favoured class, a second type of a 
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very different character is brought before us 
in the shape of a mutual schoolfeilow of Jean 
and Fernand, named Hyaciiithe Durand — an 
orphan, poor and friendless and ailing. All 
our sympathies are exerted in his behalf by the 
helplessness and simplicity of his character. 
Patient and forgiving, lie is yet capable of 
warm attachment, and becomes the ally of our 
two heroes during their school life, giving to 
both frequent proofs of his admiration and af- 
fection, as well as of much refinement of feeling 
and self-abnegation. Of him, and of Fernand's 
inexcusable treachery towards liim, we shall 
Lear more by-aiid-by. 

Jean is, however, of course the head boy of 
the school, and is introduced to us, at the age 
of sixteen, in a siifKcienrly precocious state as 
regards strength of character, authority with 
his schoolfellows, and uncompromising notions 
of justice, lie is long before he records his 
friendship to any of them, and the conversation 
which iirst excites Fernaiurs desire to obtain it 
is cliaractcrisiic of both. 

Hyacinthc, sometimes, on account of his ex- 
treme timidity, surnamed Mademoiselle, has 
been hit in the eye by a ball et pomsa des ens 
aiffus. Jean passcu, and, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, expresses his eoiitenipt for Mademoiselle's 
want of courage ; upon which Fernand, the de- 
fender of his friend, challenges him with the 
reply, ‘‘Jo voudrais bieii te voir ii sa place 
— toi.” 

TJIE SKYKRE llKniOACIl. 

— ]lamas.^o la ballu i‘t ossayo, me ilit Jean Raymond 
dun air dc nu'prisaiit deli. 

Kl il sc plauta devaut moi les bras croise.s, me regar- 
daut cii fai'O. 

Dans nil prrinier inoifrcmcnt do rolero, ct autniit 
pdur vonger Hyaciiithe iiiic pmir mortifier ce hravacho, 
jo raiiKihsai la hallo ct Jo la laii(;ai avee taut do force, quo 
j'alLcigiiis Jean iia}niund au-dcssus do foBil; jircsquo 
aussitot sn paupierc bc goiilla, deviut bleuntre; ha dou- 
Icur dut I tro crucllc. Urutus^ impas.<>iblo, no poussa xias 
une soule plaiiite, et me dit dedaigneusement : 

— Ai-jo Clio ? 

I’uis il me tourna lo dos, sans cherchcr «a se venger 
dc moi, quoiqu'il fut aussi brave quo rubuste. 

Jo ravuiic, jc no trouvais rien do plus suporbe, dc plus 
h6ro]quo dans mes souvenirs elassiques de Jioino et do 
Sparto. Jean Kayniond mo parut alors haut do cent 
coudeos ; ina raiicuuo fit place a une sortc d'admiratiun 
fauatiquo, et, euurant apres lui, Jc lui dis : 

— ilaynioiid, Je t*ai fait hickemeut du mal . . tu de- 
vrais tc revenger. . . 

— Non, reprit-il brusquement, Je t'avais mis au 
defi. 

£t il s*cloigna. 

Je 1c rejoigiiis, ct J*aJoutai : 

— Tu as et6 gdnereux cuvers uioi, Jc te doinando 
pardon du mat que Jo t’ai fait lacliement, je in’cn repeiis. 
Tour te Ic prouver, je t*cn prie, soyons amis 1 . . 

Amis ? me dit-il cn iiio tuisaut, coniine si ma pre- 
tention lui cut scmblo cxorbitantc. 

£t il ajouta sechement : 

— L'ainitie ne mo vient pas si vite 4 moi. 

— Mais, pour avoir ton amitio, qne faut-il faire? 

— Etro le contraire (U i?e quq tw, cs,, ^ 

— £t que suis-Je done ? 


—Rien. 

— Kien ? 

— Ou plutdt la es parossoiix, ignorant, Idgcr, tu os 
sans caraotoro, saiis ihiergie. 

— Moi ? jo mo sub) encore battu hior deux fois ! 

— Oui, par culero ou ])ar sot amour-propre. Tu no 
rcciiles pas devaut uii coup do x^niug, mais tu ii'as ni 
tetc ni for mete ; tu cs etourdi, bavard, Jjors do la cou- 
spiratioii du yrand dortoir, tout a etc doeouvert par ta 
trahisuii. 

— Moi, traitrc I 

— Tu as bavardd. Eu pareil cas, parlor, c*est trakir. 
Tu es, do plus, mentcur, et Je mepriso les inenteurs. 

— Que veii\-tu? quelquel'ois Jo luciis . . cuiiiino un 
autro . . pour n'l tre jias puni, par exemple. 

— Cost dc la Licketu ! Tu es eu uutro ridiculoment 
vaiiitenx. 

— Ell qiioi ? 

— Ku tout. Quand tu sors, lo dimaucko, tu es jUlubld 
commo fin kommo do viiigt-ciiiq aiis, tu fais lo ummvur ; 
soul i(i tu ns line iiioiitro d'or avee des bnioqiies, et tu no 
perds pas uiio occiusiuii do fairo parade do ta iiioiitro ; ct 
puis eiiliu tu es sans eieur. 

Jaiuais, dopuis son entree a Saiiito-Harko, Jean Ray- 
iiiuiid ii'avuit si lunguemont eau^6 avoe aiicuii do nous, 
ctquoiquo jo fussc alors trcs-iiiauvais observateur, Jo ro- 
luarquai quo llrutus, a chacun dos repruches qu il m'atlros- 
sail, somblait vouluir nmiprn reiitretieii, puis qn'il lo 
Xioiirsuivait commo malgrO lui ; de tuiites scs duretes, la 
seulo qui mo blessa fut cello-ci: ^*Tu es sans emur.” 
Aussi lui dis-Jc avec amertumo : 

— Moi ! . . Je n’ai pas dc comr ? 

— Au fait . . si . . un pen, ajouta Joan Raymond 
en sombhuit so rapxiclor un souvenir. Tu as pris sous ta 
protection Hyaeintho; tout lo mondo lo battait, lo ba- 
fouait ; tu fas dofoudu *, cola, du moiiis, aimunco uu peu 
do fCRur. 

— T’u vois bion, , . J ’ou ai un jicu. 

C’est possible . . inais moi Jo voudrais bcaucoup do 
cauir ehez moii ami. 

Kt Jean Jiayiuund mn quitta brusquoniout. 

Jilulgro la rude frunchiso dcs repruches do Drutus, Je 
crus lire sur sa physionomio plus des yuixiathio pour moi 
qu il no vuulait paraitro nreu t6moigiior. * A la fill de 
iiotrc court eiiiretieii, la mordaiito iqireto du sa voiz 
.s’oiait aduucio. Et lorsqu'ii m'avait dit : Tu as uu peu 
de recur, Jc crus reiiiarcxuer que, dans sou premier 
inouvCMiieut, bioutot e-outeiiu, il se ilispusait u mo toudro 
la ir.uiu. 

Chose bizarre! les repruches do Jean iii'aiguilloime- 
rciit ; Jo travaillai avoc uiio ardour dont Jo no mo suup- 
c;unnais xias capable. J'obtius quelqucs bonnes places; 
J’allai frauchoineiit audevaut d'uuo puiiiliuii, cii avuuaut 
uiiefuiitccachec ; Jcuie battis iiiuius eu avougle ; Je laissai 
ma inuiitro ct iiios brokxxucs dans inuii gousset au lieu 
d'en faire iucessamment des exhibitions vaiiiteiises. En- 
fiu, lors d’linc famciiso conspiratiuii ditc drs (Juinquets 
(iiisurrcctioii legitime, car Rrutus en avuifc pris la direc- 
tion et i’avait condiiitc avec sou courugo et sou sang- 
froid habitucls), Jc lis preuve do taut dc secret ct do re- 
solution, quo lo lenilcinaiii ilc Yuffnirr, Jean Jiaymoud, 
renfermu aiiisi que moi dans Ja cachot du college, iiie^it 
en mo tendaiit la main : 

— Fcriiaiid, si tu Ic veux, niaiuteuant . . soyons 
amis. . . 

During their school days Fernand is taken 
by Jean to see liis mother, Madame Raymond 
—the Spartan matron — and who is, of course, a 
most striking pej‘.sun; so much so, that the 
schoolboy ot fifteen falls desperately in love 
with her — though a middle-aged lady of six or 
eight and thirty — and never loses sight of this 
“ passion de mbn' adolescence^’ throagb life y 
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for it survives all tlie flirtations, more or less 
grave, of his after life, from “ bonnes fortunes” 
upwards, through all the grades of amourettes^ 
inaitresses,” “ amours s&ieuses,” “ liaisons,” 
&c., and still lives in all its intensity after his 
Jirst marriage, as will be seen by the sequel. 

At Jean's house, whither, by-ihe-bye, he 
only goes once, and remains for about an hour 
in the society of the ^'adorable Madame Ray- 
mond,” he finds himself surrounded by a bevy 
of with whom Jean is quite hail- 

fellow well met, and among whom is his uncle 
Godcfiied. Every thing, down to the very 
maid-of-ali-work who opens the door, is in 
the most severe simplicity, and forms a most 
striking contrast to the powdered lacqueys, the 
polished floors, the snow'- white damask, and 
the profusion of plate at Fernand’s grand- 
mother’s, where they next dine, and of which 
he is so thoroughly ashamed by the time he 

J ets there, that he makes a humble apology to 
can for taking him into such a place, and thus 
meriting his everlasting contempt. 

The very family pictures seem discreditable 
to his new ideas, and he begins to envy in 
their place the bloody shirt of Jean’s father 
(martyr da la liharte under Napoleon), which 
he had just seen framed and glazed in Madame 
Raymond’s dining-room. 

While at school Fernand shews much weak- 
ness of character, and on one occasion allow's 
himself to be bribed, by the loan of some inau- 
vais livres,” to betray to a designing schoolfel- 
low named Levasseiir all he hud seen at Jciin’s 
house, in consequence of which indiscretion 
the whole party arc seized: Jean leaves school 
abruptly, and a separation of many years ensues. 

Of llyacinthe Durand, too, lie loses sight for 
a considerable period. As au surtir da I'ecole 
he is attracted by the gay livery of Page da Itoi, 
and passes three years at Court, whence he 
emerges into the yardcs du corps, where ap- 
parently, his life is too profligate even for Eu- 
gene Sue's pen ; for this period is passed sub 
silenth, and we arc spared all but a few sig- 
nifleunt hints as to his pursuits during that 
time. 

His grandmother dies, leaving him heir to 
considerable property, upon the strength of 
wliich, of course, “ il se livra sans r&erve b. 
line vie de plaisir, dc dissipation, ct d’oisi- 
vct6.” At length he accidentally falls in 
with his former friend and schoolfellow Hya- 
cinthc Durand, and with him his young and 
fabulously beautiful wife Cesarine. 

** Dc grosses larmes roulaicnt dans Ics yeux* 
aifectueux d’llyacinthe. Sa douce figure con- 
servait encore la timidc ct aiinante expression 
d’autrefois. 11 avail it peine grandi depuis sa 
sortie du college, et 6tait non moins chetif que 
par le passe.” He asks him, in all Ute coj;i- 


fiding trustfulness of bis simple character, to 
visit the petit menage of a modeste employ^ 
k dix-huit cents francs,” and is happy in the 
good understanding which follow'S between two 
beings so dear to him. He studies Fernand’s 
tastes, and thinks no sacrifice of his moderate 
earnings too great to afford him a welcome re- 
ception whenever he visits his humble “ apartc- 
ment.” At^ their first interview Hyacinthe 
relates to him Cesarinc's history, and a rc- 
fcital of his noble conduct towards her is drawn 
from him in a way to.touch any heart but that 
of the abandoned Fernand. 

^ To him no consideration is sacred, no tic in- 
violable. Incapable of generosity or refine- 
ment himself, he is blind to it in others, or 
loses sight of it in his self-indulgent eagerness 
to gratify his own inclinations, whatever they 
may be, and at whatever cost. 

. Accordingly, he proceeds systematically to 
seduce the fascinating but unprincipled wife of 
the devoted and unsuspecting Hyacinthe, and 
Buccccds so well that, by a most reassuring so- 
phistry, the guilty pair at last persuade them- 
selves thcjy are doing nothing wrong. 

Here is their 

SPKCIOUS nEARONlNO. 

** A quoi sorvirait a Hyacintlin Ic teiiipR quo jc to clonno 
cluaquo jour do midi a tri>is licuros pendant qu'il cst ii son 
Inircau ? Noglijro-jo eii ricn nics devoirs dVpouse dovouce 
d*iiitrlligcnte iiKMin^rero? Suis-jo moiiiK aimantc pour 
lui quo par le nasso? Non. cur il m’inspiro lo me me 
attacliement. "Jii le sais iiiuii Fernand il iie sc passe pas 
do jour ou HOUR ue disioiis dc t/o/rc Hyacinthe — ^ Ca‘ur 
augfdiqiie esprit enchaiiteur ! ' delirates.se exquisc!' Oui 
demain Hyacinthe suit inalado, qu’il ait besoiii do inoi, 
que. les .soin.s du inonn^o me rocinineiit ; nos Tendc/.-vous 
seront suspendus aubsi luiigteiiis que la nocessitd Texigera. 
Enfiii crois-tu qu’il ait au inonde un hoiniuc x>lus hciiroux 
plus adore quo tiofre Hyacinthe?” 

However, the crisis soon arrives. Meeting 
after meeting takes place, but only while the 
husband is at his bureau; and as he cannot 
possibly want his wife at that time, according 
to Cesariiie’s casuistry, it is immaterial to him 
how she is employed. 

As usual, inter alia they discuss the ex- 
cellent qualities of noire Hyacinthe. ^'Ali, 
Cesarine,” says Fernand, “quelle aine! e’est 
la sensibilite, la tendresse fait homme ; com me 
toi, ma Cesarine, tu cs la beaute, la seduction, 
I’enivremcnt en persorine . . .” 

“ Soudain un choc soiird et retentissant venant 
du cabinet d’Hyacinthe nous fit tressailier.” 

Cesarine gently opens the door — “Mais 
aussitdt, sc rejetant en arric^rc, pale, les trait 
boulevei*ses cllc poussa un cri d’effroi.” 

Hyacinthe is found stretched senseless on 
the fioor, grasping tightly a superb bouquet he 
was just bringing in to his Cesarine. After 
due restoratives, he comes to himself, but the 
shock is irrecoverable. He stammers out a 
few' words, which are his last: — 
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A STBAFOE BEQUEST. 

— J'^s alle . . sur lo quai . . pour t’acheter des 
roses . . ; en rerenant . . , j*ai tu . . en bas . . la voi- 
ture de Fernand. . . Alors . . Tidde . . ni*est touuc . . 
de Yous surprendre . . en entrant, mon bouquet d la 
main. . . Je n*ai pas sonne . . j'ai ouvert la porte . . 
avec ma clef . . ; Tai passe ^ar mon cabinet . . ; la 
porte du salon . . etait entre-baillde. Alors . . j'ai tout 
entendu. . . 

— Groce! • • grace! • • murmuraCesarinod'unovoix 
dtouffSe. 

Apres un assez long silence, Hyaciuthc rcnrit : 

— Od est Fernand ? . . 

Jo frissonnai, le coeur me tnanqua ; je me sentais cloue 
k ma place, il me semblait qu'en ce moment Ton m'cut 
tu6 plutdt quo do me forcer do paraitro aum ycux d'Hya- 
cinthe. II reprit douceiiiont, on s'atlrcssaiit u sa fcnimc : 

— Je to demaude ou est Fernand ? 

— Dans le salon, reprit-elle on sanglotaut. 

— Qu'il yicnno . dit son mari. 

Un instant aprds, Ccsarino, pale, baigneo dc lanncs, 
sortit de la cliainbrc, et me dit : 

— II vous dciiiando . . venoz. 

— Non . . non, ni'ucriai<jo, jo n'ose pas. . . - 

— J’ose bien, inoi . repondit Gesarinc. Venez. 

Kt me saisissaiit par la main, clle me fon^ado la suirro. 

J'obdis macliinaleineiit. 

A la me des traits d'llyacinthe, deJA livides ct decom- 
poses, comme si sa murt dut ctre procliainc, j'oeintai aussi 
en sanglots. Je me jotai k son chovet, ct radiant ma 
figure entre nios mains, jo m'ucriai suuftraut, ok ! oui, 
soufirant toutes los tortures du coiur : 

— rardoiinc-moi . . pardonne-moi ! 

Ilyacinthe ne me repondit rien ; iiiais bientot sa main, 
d6ja defailJante ct froide, tutonna autour dc lui, cfilcura 
mes clievciix, puis enfin, rcncontrant uno do mes mains ou 
j'appuyais mon front, il la sorra faiblomcnt. . . 

A cette prossion, je rolevai vivemeut la tetc. Un sou- 
rirc navrant errait sur Ics Icvres deculordcs d'lTyacintlic. 
Ses yeux so fixcrcnt sur mui, je lus lo pardon dans co 
re|;ard angdlique, et jc baisai cn plcuraiit la main qu'il 
laissait dans la iniciine. 

Ccsariiie, assise an pied du lit, la . *'^.c indiuee, Ics bras 
pendants, nc semblait ni voir ni ent iidre. 

— Fernand, me dit Ifyacintlic d’unc voix eteinte, tout 
d riieiiro je me .suis . . srnti . . frnppo au coiur . . , 
commo si j'avais rcc;u un coup do {loignard. . . Jo ii’y 
survivrai pas. . . Je vais mourir. 

— Non, in'ecriai-jc cn gOmissant, non ! tu no mourras 
pas. 

J-Iyacinthc continua : 

— JiCs promessos quo Ton fait aux mourants sunt 
sacrecs, Fernand ! J urc-inoi . . dc no pas abandonner 
Ccsarino . . lorsquc jc nc sorai plus. . . 

— Hyaciiitlie, je t'cu supplic, ckasso ccs sinistres 
pensdes. 

— Laissc-moi ackever . . , Ics forces . . vont bientot 
. . me inanqucr . . Fernand, la fautc dc Gesarinc . . 
est excusable ; ollc nc pouvait pas in'aimcr d'ainour . . 
mais die m'a comblu des soins Ics plus tendres ; je lui ai 
du les moments les plus lieurcux dc ma vio . ., ajouta 
Hyaciiithe, dont la voix s'altdrait de plus en plus. Tu 
t'eu souviens . . jo tc I’ai dit . . cc mariage . . etait 
disproporliotme . . pour moi. . . Kile etait trop belle . . 
Mais comme cosur . . comme devouement . . commo 
affection . . ; ok ! ello m'a donnd . . plus encore qiie je 
ne lui ai donne . . Fernand . . , no sois ni iiijuste, ni 
ingrat . . envers ello . . Jure^moi de lui pardomuir . . 
V amour qu'elle a eu pour lot ! . . 

— Que dis-tu, Ilyacinthe? Mon Dicu, je no tc com- 
prends pas. . . 

I^rsque Cesarino . . apr^ ma mort . . viendra . . 

tedire: ‘^Je suis fibre, consacrons notre amour . . par 
le mariago . . ” jure-moi . . Fernand, do ne pas lui 
Tepr^cr alors la faute dont tu as etd complice. • . J ure- 


moi . . do . . ne pas repousser Cdsarlne en lui disant 
qu'uno femme coupable d'une faiblesse . . n'est pas digne 
de porter ton noro. . . 

— Mais ce serait infiimo ! m'ecriai-je, douloureusement 
frappe de I'odieux soup^'on d'Hyaciiitho. 

— Oh . . oui ! . . CO serait bicn infamo ; . . car moi, 
Fernand . . jc lui pardonno ; . . car moi, je rabsous . . , 
an num do sou attackeincnt, do son pieux respect pour 
moi . . , au nom do scs vortus domestiques dont tu as etd 
tdmoiti commo moi. . • Va, Fernand . . Gesarinc por- 
tera uobiement ton nom. . . Vous screz heureux tons 
deux ; . . ik rotre boukour rien no monquera : • . rous 
ttes jeutics, vous (“tes beaux . . et vous vous adorez. . • 

Gt'vsarinc, immobile, coutenait k peine scs saiiglots con- 
vulhifs ; ainsi quo lo mien, son coeur di!hord.ait d'attou- 
drisscmoiit et d'admiration pour Todorablo clomciico dc 
cot iiifortuno, qui s’eteignait sans uno parole dc rcprocho 
ou d'amertuino coiitro nous, sos bourreaux. 

— Goiarine, roprit Hyaeintko . . ciicoro uiio'fois ta 
main . . ta bcllo main . .; le fruid mo monte au 
emur . ma vuc s'eteint . .; la vie s'cii va. . . Ta 
main aussi . . Fernand ; tu mo jurcs que Gcsariiio sera 
ta ftMuiuc ? . . 

— Oh ! par Ics remords affreux do tout lo mal quo jo 
t'ai fait . . Jo to lo jure ! 

— Tumojiires . . do la rciidro . . kcurcuso? 

— Oui. . . Oh ! oui, pour moi clle sura saiiito ot sacreo 
comme ton souvenir ! 

— Adieu. . . Vous m'avez du moius aiind . . tous 
deux, commo jo vous ai aiin6s . . ajouta Ilyacinthe d'uiio 
voix expirante *, pciisoz quclquefois . . ti vutro ami . d 
votre Jfpitcmtfie. . . Jamais il no vous a fait verser 
d'autres larmcs . . que colles-ci. . . 

* ♦ ♦ 

Ccs paroles furent Ics deriiiurcs paroles intclligibics 
d'Hyaciiitho. . . 

Sun agonic fut longue, mais doiico ; il s'dtoignit, sans 
duuleur appanmto, dans la nuit du diiiiancho uu lundi. 

CVsariiio lui fcrina pieuscinent les paupidres. 

Even ill this transaction, however, Fernand’s 
infamy docs not end. lie very soon begins to 
reason with himself as to the *'convcnance” of 
a man in his position allying himself to such a 
wife as Cesarino, of whose morals (thoiigli her 
accomplice) he has naturally no very high 
opinion ; and in the midst of his doubts he is 
completely determined by a revedation she 
makes to him, which she naturally supposes 
xvould have proved how enchaining were the 
claims she has upon him. 

lie repulses her coldly : she withdraws her 
appeal, with more dignity than he could liuvc 
expected, and he does not hear of lier again for 
some years. 

The next victim of his hearth'ss selfishness is 
an innocent, peculiarly -gifted girl, just returned 
from school, named Albino Chevrier, who co<i- 
sents to marry him, very much against her 
better judgment and inclination, to please licr 
worldly-minded parents, who, although in- 
formed of his previous lift;, press the fatal step 
upon her because it is an excellent parti.” 

• Albine, with much feminine tact, seems to 
foresee her fate, and cannot overcome her aver- 
sion for her husband. He, on his part, has 
never loved her ; hut, content with tlie know- 
ledge that her family is respectable and her 
fortune considerable, reconciles liimself to a 
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position he had looked upon with detestation^ 
and which he only adopts because liis health 
and his fortune begin to require greater regu- 
larity of life, llis discontent at the restrictions 
he is compelled to impose upon himself is 
Tented upon his unoifending wife ; and he de- 
termines, that because he is hla»(i himself, she 
shalh at eighteen, never know' the pleasures 
he has ceased to enjoy, and shall lead a retired 
country life, an fond du BeiTyj in an old 
chuteaii of his family, without any other society 
than his owm. 

The day before his marriage, being the com- 
mencement of a vie ref)lee, he locks himself into 
his private room ; and there, opening a^casket, 
religiously destroys one by one the souvenirs 
of his various mistresses, apostrophizing them 
all in order as he proceeds — *‘1oi, Annette,” 
&c- : “ toi, Amanda,” “ toi . . .” But it is 
something like Don (Bovnnni’s catalogue, and 
may likewise be represented by the numeral 
niiUe . . . c tre. 

After a year of utter indifference, and during 
the most complete solitude, to which Albine 
passively resigns herself, an event takes place 
at the chateau. Joan Baymond and his 
mother once more appear on the scene. They 
are being pursued as conspirators against the 
government, in comj)any wdtli a friend of 
Jean’s late fattier, named Charpentier; and 
tbougli they do not ask for an asylum at Fcr- 
natid*s chatonu, yet, in the first impulse of 
pleasure at finding them once more, he presses 
ids hospitality upon them, and, to elude the 
suspicion of their pursuers, passes them off as 
the Marquis and Marquise dc Breteuil, with 
their son. 

No sooner, however, has he olTercd them 
this security, than an unw’orthy fear crosses his 
mind. What if Jean should abuse his con- 
fidence, and gain the affection of his wife, and 
betray him as infamously as lie bad betrayed 
Hyacinlhe? In his haste to prevent such a 
disaster (for ho is as jealous of his wife as if he 
really loved her, dreading, in Ids base and 
nnrrow-niindcd policy, to see /t/.s name traine 
dam la.fanfj(t), he rushes into his wife’s room, 
and whereas she was before indifferent as to 
her Expected hosts, rouses hot curiosity and 
interest in Jean by desiring licr to dress to dis- 
advantage, and to be as reserved as possible in 
conversation with 1dm. 

Mnrlainc Ifaymoiid, who is remarkably clear- 
sighted and intelligent, at once guesses the state 
of affairs betwoori Fernand and his wife, and, as 
opportunity offers, gives them each separately 
the best possible advice. 

FTer instructions to Albine are a ray of light 
toiler: she rouses herself from the lethargy 
into which the complete inaction and luxury of 
her present mode of life had plunged her, and 


determines to do her best to make herself 
worthy of the husband who despises her. 

lie is, however, not a man to bo touched by 
any such demonstrations; and not only re- 
pulses her efforts, but is base enough, under 
the sacred protection of liis own roof, so far to 
forget the auties of the hospitality he has be- 
stowed, as to offer bis detestable hommage^’ 
to Madame Raymond herself. She repulses 
him with becoming dignity, and, early the next 
morning, leaves the castle with her son. • Mean- 
while the superior mind and commanding cha- 
racter of Jean, his noble courage, and extensive 
knowledge, have not been without their effect 
upon Albine, who almost unconsciously has 
been so irresistibly charmed by his conversation 
and manners, that she has yielded to their in- 
fiuence, and, without liis in any w’ay suspecting 
it, is desperately in love with him. Her hus- 
band surprises a eoiifidential letter to a former 
schoolfellow of Albino’s, in which she naively 
confesses her adinirntion for Jean, but places it 
in so spiritual a light, that she scarcely regrets 
bis dej)arture, the cause of wdiieb she is of 
course ignorant, and rejoices that she has now 
at least a eon>:oliiig thought to cheer her in the 
solitude of the life to which she is doomed. 

Not long after the departure of Madame 
Raymond and her son, news is suddenly 
brought of their capture by the Royalists; 
and the shock of this intelligence produces so 
visible an effect upon Albine, whose health has 
been very precarious for some time past, that 
an explanation ensues, in which Albino can- 
didly admits the charge of loving Jean, and 
her husband confesses that he is in love with 
Jean's mother. Her reception of this confi- 
dential communication is so thoroughly French, 
W’C cannot forbear giving it : — 

AN AGREEABLE BtSCLOSlTRE. 

— V OILS aimez Madnnic llayuioiid ! s’eVriama fmino cii 
joigiiant Ics mains avee stupour. Vous rniiiicz d’amour ? 

— Oui d’uii amour insense. 

— Kt vous rainicz dejmis longtomps? 

— .lamais son souvenir ne m’a qiiitt^. J’avais seize 
ans, ollc a fait battre inon cceur pour la premiere fois. . . 
ct pour la dc'niiuro fois elle Ic fait battre cn le dcclinant ! 

— Kt votro amour ellc le coiinait? 

-- Non. Oh! noil inVeriai jo en rouprissant do lionto 
Ct baissant les youx devant Albine ; toujours die a ig- 
nori*^ . . toujours olle doit igiiorer . . ce fatal amour ! 

— All ! je n’ai plus le droit do me plaindro de votro 
indiflbroiieo ! socria ma femme eii mo regardant avee 
line expression de commiseration indicibic je n’ai plus le 
droit d*aceu.ser voire cocur. Oh non, non, iin tel amour pour 
line telle femme, cola me fait tout coinprendrc — ^tout par- 
donner! Jevousavais maljugc! . . Votre main, Fer- 
nand . . dc grace votre miiin. . . 

— Comment . . pas nn roprocho ? 

— J)es reproches pour un amour qui vous honore k mes 
yeux! des reproches parcc quo vous me pr6fi6rez une 
femme a qui jc no saurais jamais ftro compar6o ! Des 
reproches lorsquo vous souffrer. Ics tortures d’uii amour 
sans espoir ! . . 

— Mais j’avais cet amour au coDur lorsquo Jc vous ai 
6pous6e mtuhcureusc enfant. . . 
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Eh ! mon Dien ! ne toilk ai-]e pas moi aussi 
^ub 6 sans amour? Vicn no in’y forfait. . . Si j'avais 
rdsolument refuse voire main, si j’avals ecout6 I'instiuct 
da ma raison qui m'inspirait de I’dloignement pour co 
mariage nous n*en serious pas on nous en sotniiios au* 
Jourd’bui mais que vous dirai-je? les obsessions de ma 
mwe, la coupable fuiblesso do mon caractcrc ; quo sais-je 
encore? e'est pu6rll, ridiculCf mais enfin e'est vrai; fa 
rue do la corbeille de noces, le petit orfrucil d'etre dame 
de chtUeau et puis respCrancc . . la diviuc ospornnee qui 
n'abandonne jamais uu emurde dixlmit ans, tout ccla m*a 
fait consentir a notre union. Cost ma fauto j‘en subis 
les consequences; et d’ailleurs d quoi bon rdcriiniiier 
eontre le passd ? Croyez moi Femoud, soyous indulgcnts 
Tun pour Tautre . . rapproelions-nous done un commun 
malheur . . et encore malhour, non. . . TiU mort pro- 
diaine de Jean n'est pas pour moi un malheur. J’dprouvc 
line resignation sans amertumo, et si j’en crois mes pres- 
Bcntiments, co n’est pas veritablcmcnt a peine de mo 
mettre d souii'rir. 

This fiiialo somewhat rouses the Iiushand; 
but his wife tranquillises his sudden aiixioty hy 
urging him to fly at once to succour and console 
their captured friends^ and expresses her deter- 
mination to accompany him. Her strength, 
however, is not equal to the undertaking, and, 
despite her resolution, she is carried to bed, and 
a skilful physician speedily sent for. 

Fernand departs alone for Limoges, gains 
access to the prison, and is received open- 
armed by J ean, still in haf)py ignorance of his 
friend’s treacherv. Madame Raymond meets 
him with becoming dignity, and mystifies Jean 
considerably by her resolute but polite refusal 
of any offi rs of assistance from him. He re- 
turns" to his chritoau to find Alhine — no more. 

And so terminates his Manage de Con- 
venaiice!” Ilis remorse is not of very long 
duration; and, after a short time spent in re- 
tirement, lie oiiec inor(3 plunges into the gay 
worl<l ; and, though so jealous of the honour 
of Ins own iiaino, makes no scruple of attaching 
himself to a Madame do Meligny, until he is 
nearly ruined by the absurd extravagance into 


which she has led him, and has forsaken him 
for a Mihrd Anglais^ whose equipages arc 
more to her taste. 

It is while still under her empire that he 
again meets w'ith Cesarino, now tne widow of 
a rich American banker, Mr. Jefferson, and Is 
wheedled into a marriage with her, which (as 
she is only seeking vengeance for his former 
neglect) turns out an entire disappointment to 
his expectations. This also terminates tragi- 
cally, as, aflcr a few years of almost impossible 
villany and hypocrisy on her part, and impo- 
tent rage on his, ho surprises her with her 
lover, and kills them both on tlic spot. 

lie now retires in earnest from the gay 
world; but with strange feelings, if we are to 
judge from the apostrophe which cOTicludeB 
Part II.- 

— Telle fut I’issuo de inon second mariafro. J] no mo 
rcatait plus qu’u contractor un mariage d’iucliuation. 

The idea Fernand hits upon to occomplish 
this is so curious, and his reasons for thinking 
of it so novel, that we will not spoil the amuse- 
ment of those who are to read the book itself 
by ent(‘rinjj into particulars. 

Suflice it to say, that this volume is as full 
of absurdities, inconsislencics, and fal>*o roa- 
sonintj, as the others ; and the hero, wlio now 
considers himself “ convert!,” not only causes 
the death of his third unlucky wife, but closes 
his infamous career by an act of suicide. 

We could scarc(*ly expect a belter end. 

The last we hear of Jean is, that 1848 
il sorfit do prison pour nssisicr an trioinphc do 
la Republiqne, ii laqufllo il avait, ainsi que 
son j)LTe, sa mere, et scs amis, vou6 sa vie 
.... aiijourdliui Jean, sou onclo Godefroid et 
Charpentier sont proscrits. 

“ Madame Raymond les a snivis dans leur 
exile.” 


Legendti Vemocrallqwit da Nord, Par J. 
Michelet. Paris. Gamier Fr^^rcs, Rue 
dcs Saints-Percs, G. 

The book lajfore us is not likely, by its in- 
fluence, to mitigate IIkj resentment now uni- 
versally entertained against the sovereign of 
Russia ; nor has the author any intention of ap- 
pearing as his apologist, any more than as that 
of the vast Russian nation itself. 

“ On devine,” says he, ti Ics voir, la sen- 
sible lacunc qui sc trouve cn cettc race*. Cc 
ne sont pas les homnies enco7*e (!). 

“ Nous voulons dire qu’il lour manque I’at- 
tr^but csscntiel de riiommc : la faculty niornlo, 
le sens dii hien et du mal. Co sens, ct cettc 
idee, e’est la base du monde. Un honimc qui 
ne I’a pas, flotte encore nu hasard, comme un 
chaos moral qui attend la creation.” 


Wc pvoe(?od, however, to admit that the Rus- 
sians are not jevoid of many amiable qualiti<‘s. 
Onh/, ho adds, they Iiave aii niter want of all 
sincerity and inoralify. JIs monteiit iiinowm- 
inent, vohmt iimoceinment, volent tonjoui*s.” 
Of a truth, tlniy certainly Jiiay crave some 

other licrald, 

aSTowc other speaker of their Jiving actions, 

To keep tlicir honour from corruption, 

Than such an honcjit chronicler. 

But a wide margin must he allowed to all 
Froiichmcn when they take to dealing in gene- 
ralities. Take, for inslance, the following 
IMssagu. No one, hiiving any real knowledge 
of lliissin could supin-nss a smile at such extra- 
vagant statements as are here implied. 

^ Du plus baut au plus bas, la llussie trompe ct meat: 
cest uno fontafimagorio, un mirage, e’eat I’empire de rU- 
Imion. 
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Partoas da bas, de I'dldment qui semble encore le plus 
solido, da trait original et populaire de la Bnssie. 

La famillo n'cat paa la famille. La femme est-elle & 
riiommc? Non, au maitre d’abord. De qui eat Tcn- 
faiit? Qui Ic salt? 

Sa commune n'cst pas la commune. Petito r^pu- 
bliquo patriarcaJct au premier coup d'oeil, qui donne 
I'idce do liberte. Kcgardez inieuz, co sont do misdrablcs 
serfs qui seulqment rdpartissent entre euz lo fardcau du 
serrago. Far simple ronto et par achat, on la brise d 
Tolonte, cette republiquo. Nullo garantie pour la com- 
mune, pas plus quo pour Tindividu. 

Montoiis plus haut, jusqu'au seigneur. La, lo coii- 
traste de I'ideal et du rdel devient ^us dur encore, ct lo 
mensongo cst plus frappant. Co seigneur est un pore, 
dans I'i&o primitive ; il rend patornellement la justice, 
aasiate du starost, ou anclon du village. Ge pero dans la 
T6a1it6, est uu maitre terrible, plus czar dans son village 
quG I’cmpcrcur dans Pdtersbourg. II bat d voVmtd ; a 
voluntc, il preiid votro iillo ou vous-memc, vous fait 
Boldat, vous fait inincur do Sib^rie, vous jette, pour 
mourir loin dcs viitres, aux uouvclles fabriques, vrais 
bagnes qui sans cesse aclictcnt des serfs, et Ics dcvoreiit. 

The present volume compHses several sub- 
jects. The first is a clever sketch of the career 
of Kosciusko, not, perhaps, in every particular 
consistent with fact, but still interesting, parti- 
cularly so in a touching incident that oecun*cd 
towards the close of his life. As it is told in a 
few words, we (piote those of Mitchelet. 

Il ctait rcstc toute sa vio on correspon dance zivec cello 
ui cut sou premier amour, ct qui etait devenue la femme 
*uu prince poloiiais. Lo inari respectait cc saint ct pur 
attacliement. 11 mourut, ct sa veuve ecrivit cii Suisse A 
Kosciusko, aloTs dgo de soizanle ct ouzo axis, qu'ello lui 
appartciiait, ellc ct sa fortune, qu'ello ^itait libre enfin, ct 
veuaii Ic rcjoiiidrc. Ellc le retrouva, mais mort. Il 
u'cut pas la consolation de revoir dans son demier jour 
cGttc femmo aini6c si constamment. 

llow Tillich — what a world of feeling, of 
mute sulfering, of hope, and disappointment, 
and bitter anguish do these simple lines convey ! 

M. Miclielet’s second essay is entitled ‘‘ The 
Marty re of Russia.” He commences with an 
address to the officers of Russia— Messieui's,” 
he says, Encore uii sacnficc humain. liier 
ineme (le 20 juillct), Varsovic saisie d’horreur 
a vu, sans cause ni pretexte, (piatrc prison niers 
tout a coup tires des cacliots, Jugts ct con- 
damnes par vos tribunaux militftires, ccreses 
sous le baton. 

“ Nul complot recent qui explique cet evone- 
ment ati*oce. C*6taient d ancicns prisonniere 
politii’iues. Leure families croyaieiit quo Tar- 
rivee de Tempereur, la celebration prochaine 
du vingt cinqui^mc anniversaii’e do son aveiic- 
ment, pourraient leur valoir leur grace. C'est 
la gi'acc qu’ils out euc. 

“ Est ce hien-vous, messieure, vu pleins de 
I’csprit de la France, nourris d’elle et de sa 
pciiscc : vous, Franqais hien plus que Russes, 
qui pouvez ordonner ccs barbares, ccs ignobles 
Buppliccs ? 

“ Nous n’ignorons pas Tepouvantable terreur 
qui pese sur vous. Une main dc fer vous rive 
k ces affreux jugements et vous fait signor ces 


arrSts. Plus d’un briserait son 6p6e, ne 
risquait que de mourir. 

Nous vous connaissons, nous savons qu6| 
uand vous Mes loin des regards, vous hasordea 
*etro numaihs. Je pouiTais dire oh et com* 
ment, maia je' ne vous denoncerai pas. H est 
h croirc qu’au 20 juillet vous avez r6duit le 
nomhre des victimes qu’on vous demandait. 
De trente-quatre qu’on vous fit juger, trente 
vivront : ils voiit cn Siberie. 

Quel 4tait lo crime de ces Polonais ? Celni 
de penscr exactement eomme vous.” 

And in this strain he proceeds, through many 
pages, to apostrophise them, endeavouring 
unmistakeahly to urge them to revolt agaiiist 
the power (as he styles it, of Nabuchodonosor) 
to which they seem so ready to succumb. 

Dans un guerre trcs-recente, un dc vos jeunes officers, 
arrivant dans* une villc du pays onvabi, se trouva log6 
chez une grande dame qui, plciiie do resseutiment coutre 
les Russes ct la Russie, Ic fit rccevoir par scs gens et 
refusa do le voir. A grand’peinc il reussit a pductrer 
jusqu'd elle, et d'aburd parla tres-haut. Elle, iinmuablc, 
heroique, rdpondit coinino cut repoiidu la Patrio moine A 
Tepnemi ... 1.0 cocur du Jcunc homme n'y tint pas, et, 
saisi d’admiration : — Madame, dit-il en sc jet ant d scs 
pieds ct versant dcs larincs, nous somnies plus mallieurcuz 
que vous . . . ; ct moi-mcrac, que vous voycz, j'ai tons les 
miens cn Siberio." 

Ainsi done, vous avaneez, mucts, pfiles, Tarmo au bras, 
^ur executor malgrc vous Turret d’uiic fatalite ennemio. 
Vous avaneez, tite basse, sans rogardur derrii ro vous ni 
deraiit vous. Derricrc est la Siboric, peuploe de noblesse 
russo, la Caucasc ou Tabattoir od Ton vous fait mas- 
B.y:rer. Kt vous n’en alloz pas inoius. — Dorriere ost la 
revolution, a laquelle vous syinpatliiscz, la France ct les 
idcos fraiK^aises qui sont votre substance memc. Et vous 
n*cn allez pas inoius. 

Aycz pitic de voiis-mCmes . . . Et quo risquoz-vous 
enfin, sinou do mourir ? 

Mais nc mourez-vous pas dejd ? Cette vie, n'cst ce pas 
une mort ? 

Of course there is no lack of atrocities of 
the most diabolical character, ])(!rp(‘trated by 
order of the supreme head of the Greek Church, 
at St. Petereburgli, 

In 1834, a plot, upon a most gigantic scale, 
had been concocted amongst tfcc exiles of Si- 
beria, the object of which was to enable them 
to overcome their guards, and to force their 
way, if possible, to the free territory of India. 
Thi'ec of the conspirators betrayed tlieir com- 
rades. Sierociiiski, the ringleader, was forth- 
with cast into prison. 

^ At length, after three yoare of imprisonment, 
his dreadful sentence arrived from St. Peters- 
burg. 

Flusicurs Polonais et un Russe devaiout rccevoir sept 
millc coups ! sans merci^ sans grace (Tun seal ! jes autres, 
trois millo, ce qui suflit pour mourir. — On envoye 

ezpres lo general Gatafiojeir pour surveiller Tcxdcution. 
Sa fcrocite indigna les Russes. Au point du jour, deux 
bataillons complets, chacun de mille hommes, pour 
compter plus aisement les coups, s’aligndrent hors de la 
villc. Gatafiejew se pla^a au centre de Top^ration. Les 
baguettes ctaient des batons, et les soldats furent rfip- 
prochSs, pour mieux appuyer les coups. 
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of the bronchia: of a Bull which died of peripneumo- 
nia. By M. J. L. Lassaigne. 

On some causes of failure in Photographic operations, 
and on the precautions necessary for avoiding them. 
By M. Bertsch. 

Observations on Charcoal, and the differences of tem- 
perature of the Luminous Poles of induction. By M. 
Despretz. 

On tlie Toxicology of Bichromate of Potassa. By M. 
Jaillard. 

Notes and Queries. 

The Irish Amelioration Society. 

Quarterly Meteorological Table. 

The TorbanehiU Mineral Case. 

Proceedings of Societies. 


ZrO. ZXZ.— DSCBlMtBSR. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Oil Mildew. By Professor F. Crace-Calvert. 

Of] Ferri Potassio Tartras. By J. Denham Smith. 

Table of Specific Gravities. By T. J. Herapath. 

On the use of Benzole in the preparation of the Alka- 
loids. By John Williams. 

TRANSLATIONS AND ABSTRACTS. 

On Alloys considered in relation to their chemical 
composition. By M. A. Levol. 

Mineralogieal Notices. 

Action of Carbonic Acid on Quinine and Cinchonine ; 
formation of Crystallized Carboaatc of Quinine. By 
M. Laiiglois. 



NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


On Cftpro'ic Alcohol. By M. V . F. Faget 
New process for determining the industrial valuo of 
Animal Charcoal. By M. Corenwinder. 

Improved methods of conducting Volumetrical Analy- 
sis. By Dr. Mohr. * 

On a method of Volumetrical Analysis of very generM 
applicability. By Rudolph Bunsen. 

New apparatus for estimating Carbonic Acid. By M. 
S. De Luca. 

On the inflnenee of loduretted Manures for preserving 
the Vine from the attack of the Oi'dium Tuckeri, and 
on the peculiar qualities of the wine from the Vines 
thus treated. By M. Rivet 

On the means to he employed for detecting and render- 
ing perceptible the Fraudulent Alterations in Public 
and Private Documents. By M. M. Chevalier and 
Lassaigne. 

Means of detecting Picric Acid in beer. 

New Varnish for Heliographic Engraving on Steel. 

New process for positive proofs. ^ 

Thermo-chemical Investigations concerning combina- 
tions formed in multiple proportions. By M. P. A. 
Favre. 

Additional observations on Charcoal. By M. C. Despretz. 
Phenomena presented by certain liquids when pro- 
jected in small drops on the surface of an Ether. 
By M. Sire. 

On the comparative poisonous powers of Arsenious and 
Arsenic Acids. By M. SchrofF. 

Analysis of the Water of the River Tyne, at Newcastle. 
By Dr. R. D. Thomson. . 

Bibliography. 

Notes and Qiueries. 

Irish Amelioration Society. 

Pulvis Ferri. 

XO. XV.— jrAHVAXT, IBSft. 

On the Poisonous Qualities of Chromium. By William 
Herapath. 

On the Electro-deposition of Metals. By J. B. Hockin. 
Table of Specific (Gravities. By T. J. Herapath. 
Observations on the prevention and destruction of the 
Grape Vine Mildew. By T. J. Herapath. 


On the Aurora. By R. Phillips. 

On the purity of certain Chemicals. By John Williams. 
The Torbanehill Mineral Case. By T. J. Herapath. 

TRANSLATIONS AND ABSTRACTS. 

On Alloys, considered in relation to their Chemical 
composition. By M. N. Level.' 

On the Acids contained in some Champignons. By M. 
Dessaignes. 

On the proximate principles of Wheat Bran. By M. 
Mouries. 

On a method of Volumetrical Analysis of very general 
applicability. By B. Bunsen (continued). 

On the presence of Nickel and Cobalt in some ferru- 
ginous waters, and on a process for isolating them. 
By M. Ossiau Henry. 

Contributions to the History of Iodine. By M. Berris- 
wib « 

Examination of Bassorah Gulls. By D. L. F. Bley. 
Manufacture of Guano from Fish. 

On the Culture of Maize or Indian Corn. By Berkeley 
Hill. 

On the Boswellia Furifera, and on the employment 
of Incense in Carbuncle and Malign Pustule. By M. 
Louis P. Desmartes. 

On a method of detecting the adulteration of various 
Oils with Oil of Sesamum. By M. Behrens. 
Examination of Traces of Blood on a Knife. ByM. 
Daubrawa. 

Contributions to the History of Blood, considered in a 
chcmico-legal point of view. By M. Morin. 
Thermo-chemical InvesUgations concerning Combina^ 
tions formed in multiple proportions. By M. Favre. 

On Syrup of Violets. By M. Billot. ^ 

New method of ascertaining the purity of Sulphate of 
Quinine. By M. Pagliari. 

Infusion of Uoastcfl Acorns associated with Sulphate of 
Quinine. By M. Thoulouso. 

On Stagnant Waters in general, and on the Water 
of Ponds in particular. 

Bibliography. 

Pulvis Ferri. By M. Morson. 

Notes and Queries. 

Proceedings of Societies. 


LONDON; SAMUEL HIGIILEY, 82, FLEET STREET y 
and to be hod, by order, of all Booksellers in tbe United Kingdom. 


Published January Is#, 1854, Price One ShiUmgj No. I ^Vol. III. of 

HUNT’S YACHTING MAGAZINH 

Gomtaining the List of Winning Yachts of 1853, with remarks on the amount won, &c. — ^Trefp)n- 
hocke’s First Voyage on board or a Man of War — ^Practical Fisherman — Au Re voir— Channel Cruisers 
— ^Experience in Boat Sailing — Occupation of Old Kinsale — Notices of the Clubs — ^Editor's l^icker — 
Log Book — Laurie’s Patents — Marine Clock — ^TWe Table for the Month, and other useful information. 
Embellished with an Engraving of the “ GORLITZA” SCHOONER, belonging to Prince Labanon de 
Rortoffy Commodore of tiie Imperial Yacht Club of St. Petersburg!!. 

Vol. II., now ready, ornamented covers, 1 2s. Also may be had Vol. I. Price 10s. 6iL 

Both these Volumes can be obtained in Numbers. 


LONDON: 

HUNT AND SON, 6, NEW CHURCH STREET, EDO WARE ROAD; 

SiMPKiN, Mararall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court ; and all Booksellers in Town 

or Country. 





NEW QUARTEIILY ABYERTISER. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 

AND 

HISTOBICAL REVIEW. 


In an age which claims to give peculiar attention to whatever is useful and practical, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine has stepped forward to occupy the vacant post of an Historical Keview. In so doine, the 
Editors endeavour to present, month by month, a Magazine which shall bo acceptable in every house 
md family. Gentlemen eminently conversant with the various braneh«s of historical study are constant 
contributors, and every endeavour is made to render the Magazine a worthy organ and representative 
cf Historical and Archceologicul Literature. In its Original Articles, historical questions are considered 
and discussed; in its Reviews, prominent attention is given to all historical books; its Historical 
Chronicle and Notes of the Month contain a Record of such recent events as are worthy of being kept 
in remembrance ; and its Obituary is a faithful Memorial of all persons of eminence lately deceased. 

Recent alterations have rendered the Gentleman’s Magazine an interesting Miscellany, in which are 
combined both popular and sterling literature. It is peculiarly well suited not only for general 
readers, but for circulation amongst the Members of Boor Societies and for the tables of Public 
RBAD iNa Rooms. A a[)ccimen N umber will be sent, free, on receipt of Qs. 6d. in postage stamps. 

In the New Series this Magazine has embraced a larger circle of Literature than before, without 
withdrawing in ony degree its attention from English Antiquities. Its plan enables every inquirer to 
communicate his researches to the world; and thus the earliest intelligence is conveyed, queries 
answered, truth is elicited, and each Number becomes a circulating medium of literary, historic^, and 
irchmologieal information. The work also comprises a Review of New Publications, Literary and 
Antiquarian Intelligence, the Reports of Learned Societies, on Historical Chronicle of the most 
mportant events abroad and at home, Preferments, Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


Complete in Five Volumes, 

THE HENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE INDEXES. 


I. — The two first Volumes of General Indexes, from 1731 to 1787. By the Rev. S. Aysoouoh, F.S. A. 

Price 2Z. 12s. 6d. * 

II. — General Indexes, Vols. III. and IV. from 1787 to 1818, both inclusive. With a Prefatory Intro- 

duction, descriptive of the Rise and Progress of the Magazine, Anecdotes of the original 
Projector and nis early Associates, and a Portrait of £. Cave. By J. Nichols, F.S.A. Price 
31. 3s, 0 

[II.— General Index, Vol. V. being a complete List and Index to the Plates and Woodcuts, from 1731 
to 1818. By C. St. Barbe, jun., Esq., F.S.A. With a Portrait of the Rev. Samuel Ayscough. 
Price 10 s. 6d. 

These Indexes are of the greatest utility to those who possess the whole set of this most ancient and 
best supported Magazine. They will remove those impediments that would have otherwise existed in 
discovering any particular information amongst so extensive a collection of volumes. 

*** A Complete and Desirable Set of the Gentleman’s Magazine, mm 1731 to 1838, may 

be had, price 50/. 

Vols. I. to XXXIX. of the New Series, price 15s. each. 


NBW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


©hi 

CULLED FROM MAEYLBBONE GARDENS. 

BY 

BLUE-BEU AHO MIBNONETTE, 

AND ARBANGED BT 

THISTLE. 


The Supporters of, and Contributors to, the "Bouquet” arc informed that the future Numbers 
be issued from the Office, IG, Great Marlborouf^h Street, ivhere all Communications for the 
Editor, and Advertisements, are I'cquested to be sent. The " Bouquet” ivill be issued punctually 
on Magazine-day. 

Subscription, Twelve Shillings per Annum, or One Shilling a Copy, delivered free. 

]NO. 3‘3 WILL BE HEADY ON THE 31st. 

"BOUQUET’’ OrnCE, 10, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


" The Articles evince increased literary ability, and exhibit closer and more finished 
writing .” — Court Journal, 

" Criticism would be lost on a rose-bud*~so sweet in colours, so delicate in texture; and 
hence, also, on this Publication,”-- CWtte. 

" Some of the contributions would add lustre to Periodicals of higher pretence.”— 

England Quarterly Review, 

" The Editress of this charming serial displays, widi unremitting energy, fresh gn^e, and 
some new beauties in every Number.” — New* Quarterly Review, • 

" We cannot applaud too highly the idea which originated this sweet-named monthly 
visitor.”— Star, 

" The ^ Bouquet’ is a charming Publication, and is the production of a host of charmers.”— 
Arhroaik Guide, 

" Both the prose tKi poetry would do no discredit to older and more practised hands.”— 

yorkfhireman. 



NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


Just Published^ Price ^s. Gd.^ Post Octavo^ with Seven Illustrations^ 

THE HVUAN HAIE, 

POPULARLY AND PHYSZOLOOICALLY CONSIDERED, 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ITS PRESERVATION^ IMPROVEMENT^ AND ADORNMENT, 
AND THE VARIOUS MODES OF ITS DECORATION IN ALL COUNTRIES. 

• BY ALEXANDER ROWLAND. 


A really^ entertaining and instructive volume.”— JioAn Bull. 

An admirable work, which wo moat cordially recdhimend .” — Weekly Times. 

A volume of considerable interest .” — Naval and MUitary Gazette. 

” To the ladies thS work must always possess a more than common interest Newspaper. 

We recommend the volume to all who love to be at once instructed and amused .” — Church and 
State Gazette. 

“ A very pleasant, senile, and readable book, well worthy of perusal .” — Bristol Mirror. 

** One of the most bewitching books, embracing all that is curious or suggestive, bearing even 
remotely upon the subject.” — B^hton Guardian, 

A book full of interest and aniusement . . . contains the only rational rules for managing the hair 
we ever recollect to have seen in \irmV* ^Liverpool Standard. 

” A charming volume. It deserves to be read by all ; and we promise a source of instruction in its 
pages.”— Times. 

London : Piper, Stephenson, and Spence, Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 


ROBERT COCKS AND CO.’S NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


OCTAVO EDITIONS OF THE ORATORIOS. 

MESSIAH, from Mozart’s score, with an Appendix and other additions by John Bishop, 6s. 
THE CREATION, uniformly with ” Messiah,” also by John Bishop, 4s. 

SAMSON, by Dr. Clarke, 6s. 


TO ORGANISTS, OROAN-BUILDERS, AND AMATEURS. 

The Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co. having at length effected an arrangement for the purchase of the 
Copyright of the long-expected^ and elaborate work on the organ, by E. J. Hopkins, Esq., and Dr. 
Rimbault, beg to announce that it is their intention to publish the work by Subscription, handsomely 
printed in octavo, and illustrated by numerous Diagrams, and with the least possible delay. Subscri^rs 
are requested to forward their names to Robert Cocks and Co., Publishers to the Queen. 


‘ . NEW MUSIC. 

HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR SINGING, 6s. 

HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 49th Edition, 4s. 
HAlSlILTON’S DICTIONARY OF 3600 MUSICAL TERMS, 42d Edition, Is. 

CLARKE’S CATECHISM OF THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, 30th Edition, Is. 

” The above A'e among the most remarkable educational works that ever issued from the press. 
Hamilton’s name has become a ^'iousehold word’; and his Modern Instructions are used everywhere. 
The Dictionary is a wonder ; and as to the Catechism, no child learning music ought to be without it. 
To schools these works are invaluable; and, on the other hand, will be found beyond price to persons 
living in country places, or in the colonies, where masters are not to be had.”— Cmimcle, Oct. 21. 

^^^^pNIUMS and PIANOFORTES for SALE and HIRE, in great variety. A large assort- 
ment of Viedins, Harps, Guitars, Concertinas, Flutes, Double Basses, Metronomes with and without 
other instruments. Also Bows, Rosin, Strings of all sorts, and every article required by 
mo Musician, (catalogues and Price Lists (containing the particulars) are to bo had on application, 
ixratis, and Postugo Free. iff ' 

London ; Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, Publishers to the Queen. 



MEW QVARTEBI.Y ADVERTISER. 


EZFEBIMEHTAL CEEUISTET AHALTSIS, to. 

MR. STATHAM’S 

NEW ILLrSTBATED AND DESCKIPTIVE CATALOGDE 

of Chemical CabinetR, Portable Laboratonea, &c. (shewn in Great Exhi))ition, 1851), is now ready, and 
forwarded^, on receipt of stamp. “ Youths* Cabinets,** 5ft 6d., 7ft (k/., lOs. 6d . ; Book of Experiments, 
6<f. ; ‘‘Students*,*’ 21ft, 31s. 6<f., 42ft, 33s., 168s. ; “Ecimomic LiilMvatory,'* 105s., 110s.; “Agricultural 
Test Chest,** 63ft, lOSs., 168s. > “ Toxicological Test Chest,** 42ft, 63ft, 105ft 
Of sole Proprietor, WILLIAM E. STATHAM, 29, llothcrfield Street, Islington, London. (If from 
Country, on receipt of Post Order.) Also of Chemists, Opticians, &c. 


T 


Just Published, Price 4s. 6d., 

THE ART OF REASONING: 


A POPULAR EXl>OSITION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF LOGIC, 
INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE. 

WITH AN INTOODtJCnON ON THE HISTORY OP LOGIC, AND AN APPENDIX ON RECENT 

LOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS. 


LONDON: WALTON AND MABERLY. 


ALLEN’S aLVSiaATEl) CATALOGUE, 

Containing Size, Price, and Description of upwards of One Hundred Articles, consisting of 
Portmanteaus, Travelling Bags, Ladies* Portmanteaus, Despatch Boxes, Writing Desks, Dressing 
Cases, and other travelling requisites. Forwarded on receipt of Two Stamps. 

MISS ALLEN’S Registered Despatch Box and Writing Desk, their Travelling Bag (with the 
opening as large as the Bag), and the new Portmanteau, containing four compartments, arc the 
best Articles of the kind ever produced. 

J. W. and T. ALLEN, MANUFACTURERS OF PORTABLE FURNITURE AND 

MILITARY OUTFiriERS, 

18 & 22 WEST STRAND. 


Just Published, Part II., with Maps, Price 1ft (k/. • 

THE REHOTE cause of EFISEinC DISEASES; 

OB, 

THE INFLUENCE OF VOLCANIC ACTION ON THE PRODUCTION OF 

GENERAL DISEASES. 

By JOHN FABKIN, HD. 

Part I. stfll on Sale, Price 6«. 

LONDON; THOMAS HATCHARD, 187j PICCADILLY. 



NEW QVARTEBLT AOVEBTISEB. 


NEW QUARTEBLT REVIEW. 



Iiilirt00 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE SECOND YEAR. 

The Second Volnme of the New Quarteiily Retiew is now completed. 

It was projected by a few authors, who had seen so much of the publishing trade, and so many of 
the secret springs of criticism, that they hod grown indignant that literature should be sinking to a 
sordid traffic, and that criticism sliould be but a bookseller’s bellman. 

Many considerations gave hope tliat a Quarterly Review, which ^ould really be a Quarterly 
Review^ would receive support from the general public. 

It was thought that there must be many thousand families in Britain who would be glad to have, in 
some compendious form, a complete view of the current literature of the time. 

It was believed that, in the distant Colonies of the Empire, the exile would be pleased to see, four 
times in every year, a reflex of the works that were forming &e evening amusement of his friends at 
home. 

It was known that the Book Societies, which cover the land of England like a net-work, were 
without an honest guide— were the most unresisting prey of the least scrupulous of the publishing tribe, 
and the victims of their coarsest baits. 

It was anticipated that an Annual Register of Literature would be a volume of convenient reference, 
which multitudes would bo glad to possess at the expense of nn annual ten shillings. 

The cntcimriso was, in itself, promising : with the staff wo had organised it was certain. I’here was 
but one formidable drawback — to work out the object of its projectors the Review must be Independent, 

^This quality of Indc})endence must bo an ostracism. It would be an attempt to revolutionize 
CTiticism. It would bo a rebellion against Marlborough Street, New Burlington Street, Albemarle 
Street, and ratemoster Row. It involved the necessity of not being “recognised." It was equivalent 
to the probability, that eveiy prosperous vendor of unacknowledged tranSations would rush about, 
eagerljr asserting to every one who was obliged to listen to him, that the Nkw Quarterly “could not 
stand, ^that it had *• neither authority nor circulation it also included the certainty of its being said 
m a whisper, in all these localities, that it must he put down. 

In a commercial point of view it liad doubtless been wiser to chain the New Review to the galley, 
and to make It keep stroke. But this was not the object of its projectors. That object was; to quote 
the vrords of a contributor, “ to represent the brains, and not the breeches pockets, of literature to 
inform, and not to betray, the people. 

TTie adverse mterests are so strong, and their machinery is so complete, that perhaps we should 
have been daunted from the enterprise but for the facilities offered by the Post Office. It rests now 
with public, and with the public only, what Critical Journal they will take, or what books they will 
buy. The most facile method of obtainiiw a book or a review is still through the neighbouring book- 
seller. But, should any Metropolitw influence delay the punctual deliver\% it is but the trouble of a 
note to the publiMer, and the^dweller at John o' Groat's house, or in any remote village in India, will 
regularly receive his book or his Number through a Post-office official, whom no publisher can control. 

• After two years’ experience, the New Quarterly Review has realised all our expectations. We 
have a much laiger circle of Subscribers in all parts of the world than we could possibly have antici- 
pated: and we are informed tliat the Publishers hate us with an uncomfortable hatred. We offer to the 
former a touchstme by which to try us. Whenever they find our advertising columns occupied by the 
annoniHwnientB of the "great houees,” they may make np their minds that we either have done, or are 
expected to do, some cnuiderable snbserviencies. For ourselves, whenever we find our tf hV covered 
with preaentatton cop^ we b^n to ttunk that we are growing slavish. However, wo an prone 
to believe that there is no chance ofthis happening for some years yet to come. But we ofier the test, 
that every one may apply it. ’ 

We ask no favour but from our Subscribers; and that not for ourselves, but for themselves and for 
literature. It is; that if they approve our object and appreciate our labours, they will, each in 
Ills wveral sphere, extend the knowledge of both : that our power may go OH increasing oven in a 
hitherto increased, that while we give to the public a comprehensive view of 
^ literatiue^f contemporary Europe, we may also thoroughly puigo that literature from the trash 



NEW QUABTERLY ADVERTISER. 


ASEBEE ANB BAEOEBFIELD, 

fngmtra, soil ^rhita. 


□XUSTRAIIVE uthooiuph;. 

Ashbeb and Dxnoerfield, having the assistance of the first ArtistSi can undertake the illustration 
of any description of Publication in tlio most superior and effective manner ; while at the same time the 
large resources of their printing department enable them to execute orders of any magnitude with 
great rapidity, and on the most moderate terms. 

FURNISHED TO ILLUSTRATE WORKS OF FICTION, POEMS, tut. 

LANDSCAPES, MARINE VIEWS, ARCHITECTURE, 

ANATOMICAL, ZOOLOGICAL, BOTANICAL, AND OTHER SUBJECTS, 

A&OBEBO&OOSCA& BBAtmtOS, 4^0., 

IN PLAIN OR TINTED LITHOGRAPHY. 

EFFECTIVE DRAWINGS MADE FROM THE ROUGHEST SKETCHES. 

POBTBAITS 

DIRECT FROM LIFE, OR FROM ANY DESCRIPTION OF COPIES. 


TT.T.TTMtWAT ED MSS., DECOBAHONS, ENBICHMEITIS, Ac. 

IN GOLD AND COIDUBS. 

HERALDIC DRAWINGS, MONUMENTAL BRASSES, STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, &c. 


FAC-SIHIiES 


OF 

AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, DEEDS, CHARTERS, OLD PRINTING, ENGRAVINGS, 

WOOD-CUTS, MAPS, &c. 

Made Mrith the utmost fidelity and exactness, also without the eSghteit injury to the oriyinab. 

Askbu and DAHaBHMULD, having devoted very particular attention to this branch of the business, 
are able to execute works in fae-simile with a success u.isurpasscd by any other house in the trade. 
Specimens may be inspected at the oflices, and Estimates obtained there, or will bo forwarded on 

appUcation. IPILXKS, IDHMmXMS, 

AND EVERY VARIETY OF PLATES REQUIRED FOR WORKS CONNECTED WITH THE ^ 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ESTIMATES GIVEN, AND CONTRACTS ENTERED INTO, FOB THE ILLUSTRATION OF 
PERIODICAl^AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 

Every Description of Commercial litiiography-, Engraving, brA Printing, 

^ on moderate terms. 

PARTICULARS AND ESTIMATES MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 

22, BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 



NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


LITHOGRAPHY. 

BEN*. GE0B6E, 

LITHOGRAPHER, 

47 HATTON GABDEN, LONDON, 

Faithfully executes every description of work to wliich the Art is applicable, 
and by the engagement on the premises of Draughtsmen, Writers, and Printers of 
known ability, possesses every facility for promptly completing all work entrusted 
to his care. 

Ornamental and Pictorial Illustrations for Books, Landscapes, Architecture, 
Shipping, &c., in plain or tinted Lithography. Portraits on Stono from Life, or 
from Paintings, Drawings, or Daguerreotypes ; and Medical and Scientific 
Drawings all rendered carefully on Stone by the most qualified Artists. 

CHROMO L1TH06BAPHT, 

FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF PRINTING IN GOLD AND COLOURS. 

COMMERCIAL LITE06RAFET. 

Circulars, Fac-Similes, Bill-Heads, Paittern-Books. 

C 

Engineering and Mechanical Drawings. 

Elevations, Maps, Plan^ &c. 

Show Bills for Railway Station, Carriage, and General Advertising. 


Lmnu given, and eveiy Material in the Art nipplied. 


NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


0. HAUUOND, , 

PATENT COUCH BEDSTEAD, 

FEATHEH BED, MATTBESS, ABB PALLIASSE MANUFACTUBEB, 

14, HIGH UOI,BORN, AND 39, BliECII STllENl', CITY, 

LO>’DOX 


SOLE INVENTOR AND MANUFACTURER OF THE ORIENTAL OTTOMAN BEDSTEAD. 


COMPLETE, 

£1 lOs. 


COMPLETE, 

£1 lOs. 



A8 ottoman oil LOUX(iJi. 


THE ORIENTAL OTTOMAN BEDSTEADS surpass any thing of the kind 
public, and are strongly recommended for Economy and groat Utility. As an^OT TOMAN, with u 
loose covering of Chintz or Daqiasks, forms a handsome and useful ornament in any room. 'V lieu 
unfolded is transformed into a Bedstead, mattressed complete for one or two persons. 

THE ORIENTAL OTTOMAN BEDSTEAD is also a useful appendage in a Nursery ; and m cases 
of sickness, where a nurse is required, it is an indispensable article of Furniture. 


COMPLETE 
AS ABOVE, 

£1 108 . 


COMPLETE 
AS ABOVE, 

a 108. 


AS A FrLL-STZBD DEDSTK\D IXlll ONi: OJl TWO TEnSONS. 



Observe the Price ! Less than u Bedstead, and the usual appendages, can be obtained for. 



AH A crth for children. 


FEATHERS PURIFIED BY AN IMPROVED CHEMICAL PROCESS, at 3d. per lb. 


FEATHER BED, KATTRESS. AND PALLIASSE IIANUFACTORT, 

14, HIGH HOLBORN, AND 39, BEECH STREET, CITY. 

WHOLESALE, RETAIL, AND FOR EXPORTATION. 

Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Charles Hammond, General Po^t Office, St. Martin’s 

le-Grnnd, London. 



NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


iipn>ff.in;T.f.A AND THE GLASS SUFFER VERIFIED. 

GLASS (not spun-glass), UPPERS for BOOTS, SHOES, and SLIPPERS*of any colour or design, 
as i)liable as a glove, more porous than leather, everlasting with fair wear, and will ever retain a more 
brilliant polish than it is possible to impart to japan or ordinary leather. The same novel, beautiful, 
brilliant, economical, and useful fabrics, as also others equally or more so, arc applicable to covers for 
ottomans, chairs, scats, books, linings for carriages, liarness, tapestry, historical and other represen- 
tations, hats, bonnets, gloves, vests, neckties, parasols, umbrellas, &c. These fabrics will, in designing, 
arranging, and manipulating, prove very lucrative to artists and other gentlemen, also to ladies. The 
soles of Boots and Shoes for the Patent, or for ordinary uppers, are thus made : air is enclosed in an 
india-rubber case, whose shape is made and retained by cajti-distant stitches of india-rubber web, about 
oiic-eightli of an inch apart from top to the bottom, and from side to side, of the sole. These soles 
possess amongst others two surprising properties : First, the pressure on thrm when in use being every-- 
where equalized, will be but six ounces per quarter of an inch superficial surface, or, far below that 
pressure which would wear so tough a substance as caoutchouc, they will be everlasting. Second, when 
the wearer is walking on pebbles^ he will feel as if Ae was walking on a Turkey carpet. 

For Licences to vend, manufacture, use, and otherwise profit or benefit by these fabrics, post a 
directed stamped envelope; and, to prevent idle inquiries, also encloscjtwo postage stamps to the 
Patentee’s Solicitors, G. L. Beetholme, Esq., 20, John Street, Bedford Bow, London; and J. J. 
Peddell, Esq., 142, Cheapside, London. 

N.B.*— All the Foreign Patents are also secured. 


TEE FEN SnFERSEDED.-HAREING UNEH, &e. 

The most elegant, easy,* economical, and best method of marking Linen, Silk, Books, &c. without 
the Ink spreading or fading, is with the 

TOORRODIBLE ARGENTINE PLATES. 

No preparation required. Any ))cr?on can use them with the greatest facility. NameSy 2^.? 
Tnitials, Is. (W. ; Numbers, per set, 2s. Gr/. ; Crest, 5s, Sent Post-free, with printed directions for 
Stani])s or Post Order. One Hundred French Ivory Cards, with any name beautifully engraved 
thereon, and sent Post-free, 4^. 0<i. ; Ladies’ Size, 5s, 6^. 

FBEDEBICK WHITEMAN, INVENTOB AND SOLE MAKES, 

19, LITTLE QUEEN STBEET, HIGH HOLBORxV, LONDON. 



ATKINSON AND BARKER’S ^ 

ROYAL INFANTS’ PRESERA^ATIVE. 

MOTHERS, 

Call at vour Druggist’s, or our Agents, and purchase a Bottle of the above. IT IS THE BEST 
MEDICINE IN THE AVOIILD FOR INFANTS AND YOUNG CHILDREN for tho prevention 
and cure of those DISORDERS incident to INFANTS; affordu^INSTANT RELIEF IN CON- 
VULSIONS, Flatulency, Affections of the Bowels, DIFFICULT TCETHING, &c., &c, and may be 
given with safety immediately after birth. It is no misnomer Cordial ! — no stupcfactive, deadly narcotic ! 
but a veritable preservative of Infants ! Mothers would act wisely in always keeping it in the Nursery. 

Prepared only by ROBERT BARKER, BOWDON, near Manchester (ChSmist to Her Most 
Graoious Majesty Queen Victoria), in Bottles at Is. is. 9d.y and 4s. 6d, each. 

CAUTION !— Observe the names of ^‘ATKINSON & BARKER” on the Goveniment Stamp. 


NOTICE. 

GIBlON, 

LATE PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT AT CLARK’S, VIGO STREET, 

RcBpcctfiiUy infonns Ladies end Gentlemen whose Hair has been under his management, that he has 
COMMENCED BUSINESS, 45, OLD BOND STREET, one door from Piccadilljr. 
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No. 5, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 

lEESSBS. FABBELL AND HIGGINS 

Solicit a continuance of those favours hithefrto so liberally bestowed upon them. 
To speak of the merits of their Style, the Eh'gance of their Cut, and tkc Quality 
of their Goods would be supoi’fluous ; they need only reter to the illustrious and 
noble Patronage by which theh’ house has been so emiuently distinguished, for a 
proof of the toxit ensemble of their operations. 

Messrs. FARRELL and TIIGGINS only solicit a trial from those persons 
unacipiainted with their House to secure to them a permanent patronage. Their 

TEOUSERS, COATS, AND PALETOTS 

arc cut upon quite novel and scientific principles. A list of their prices will be 
found, upon inspection, to be upon the most reasonable scale of any house in 
Loudon. 

F. and H. beg to inform the public that there is always ready at their Establish- 
ment a variety of 

^LIVERIES, CHILDREN’S TUNIC DRESSES, 

AS WELL AS 

HUNTING BREECHES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 

SHIRTS, WHITE AND COLOURED, IN COTTON, LINEN, AND FLANNEL, 
OF A SUP^IOR STYLE, AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 

UNIFORMS FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY, 

OUTFITS FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES, &c. &c., 

TO SUIT ALL PRICES. 

No. 5, PRINCES STREET, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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BASS’S PALE ALE, 

nr IKPESUL PINTS, Da. PER DOZEN; CASKS, 18 OAELONS, SOa. 

JESSE HOBSON AND SON aro now prepared to supply their Friends and the Public 
vitli BASS’S PALE ALE, LONDON STOUT, and PORTER, in Pint Bottles, war- 
ranted to contain Imperial Measure; also in Casks of 18 Gallons. 

JESSE HOBSON AND SON, 45, LEADENIJALL STREET. 

RELIANCE HDTUAL £lPE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETT. 

THE ENTIRE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG THE ASSURED. 

3rtuj»tcc«(. 

VERNON ABBOTT, ESQ. I A. LESLIE MELVILLE, ESQ. 

JOHN LEDGER, ESQ. I JAMES TRAILL, ESQ. • 

GEORGE WHITMORE, ESQ. 

ADVANTAGES PRESENTED BY THIS SOCIETY. 

LIFE ASSURANCES may be effected upon Equal, Half Preniinm, Increasiug or Decreasing Scales; also 
by Single Payments, or Payments for limited periods. Tables have been specially constructed for the 
Army, Navy, East-India Company, and Mkrciiant Skuyices; also for persons voyaging to, or residing 
in, any part of the world. 

Xr.B. KO CBARGS TOU rOUCY ST^IVZPS. 

Endowments for Widows and Children, Pensions for retired Officers, and Civilians, Immediate or De- 
ferred Annuities and Suiivivousiiips. 

E. OSBORNE SMITH, Actuaiy and Seadary. 

71 King William Street, Mansion House. 


PEKFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS 

IN TEN MINUTES AETER USE, 

AND INSTANT RELIEF AND A RAPID CURE OF 

Asthma, ConsumptioD, Coughs, Colds, and all Disorders of the Breath & Lungs, 

ARE INSURED BY 

DB. LOCOCE’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 

Small books, containing many hundreds of properly authenticated testimonials, m^be had 

from every Agent. w 

From the Author of the Narrative of the Secoiid Sikh Warf 
Sin— I had long suffered from a deep seated cough, when Providence ])laced in my way a box of 
your Pulmonic Wafers. ^ I experience# instantaneous relief, and have such a high estimate of their 
efficacy, that I firmly believe they would effect the cure of the most consumptive person. You may 
make any use you please of this letter. 

(Signed) EDWARD JOSEPH THACKWELL, 

LuuU ^rdLfyht Dragoons^ Union Cluh^ London, 
. TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPFIAKERS 

they aro invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant taste. 

* Price Is. l^d., 2s. 9d. and Us. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 

DR. LOGOCE’S COSMETIC. 

A DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT PREPARATION, 

FOR IMPROVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION. 

Rendering the skin clear, soft, and transparent, removing all eruptions, freckles, sunburn, tan, 
pimples, and roughness -curing gnat bites, and the stings of insects generally. 

In the process of shaving, it allavs all smarting, and renders the skin soft and smooth. Sold in bottles, 
at Is. I^u., 2s. Od., and 4s. cacn. Beware of counterfeits. Observe the name on the government 
stamp outside the wrapper. Sold by all respectable Chemists. 

WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE, 20 BRIDE LANE, LONDON. 




EASE IN WALKING ^COMFORT TO THE FEET. 


mloJt COlUUM BOOTS and SHOES are the softest, ea»iest., and 

from Corns, Bunions, Gout, &c., will find tin tu invaluable. Superior India-rubber Overshoes, with 
leather soles, which prevent sliding. Espceialljr adaxited for India and the Colonies. ^ 


_HALL & C°.>T,.Tr,s -WELLIN.CTON:STREETSTRAK10.r^RWATFRinn RRinr.F^ 


HALL & CO., 

If&aEHTtIBES (OS' y^HlB lEASlHIBE.®!.®®!!, 

OR PANKUS COHIUM, 

BOOTS AND SHOES FOR TENDER FEET. 

rECIILIAllLY SOFT AND EASY. 

WELLING'rON STREET, STRAND, LEADING TO WATERLOO BRIDGE, LONDON. 


THE LEATHER-CLOTH OR PANNUS CORIUM 

Boots and Shoes are the softest and easiest ever worn : they yield to the action of the feet without tlio 
least pressure, or any drawing or painful etlect, and are extensively acknowledged to ho the most 
valuable relief for all who suffer from Corns, Bunions, Gout, Ciiiliilains, or any tenderness of the 
Feet. They resemble the finest leather, and are denned with ordinary blacking. 

Superior Vuleanized India rubber Over-shoes, or Goloshes, which prevent sliding, and keep the feet 
thoroughly dry and warm. 

An accurate fit may be obtained by sending nn old boot or shoe. 

Portable Waterjmtof Dresses for Ijulies and (InUhment which cun with convenience be carried in tlio 
pocket. Ladies’ Cloaks, with Hoods, ISi?.; Gentlemen’s Dresses, coiiiijrising Cape, Overalls, and 
Hood, 21s. the suit ; Overcoats, &c. 


CHRISTMAS 

Has ever been rendered dear to the lovers of friciidbhip and hosjiitulity from the many charming 
socialities connected with it. The exuberance of the feelings, amid scenes of gaiety, naturally induces 
the fair and youthful to shine to advantage? under the gaze of many friends, and therefore to devote^ 
especial attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this jjurticular season that those auxiliaries of 

Health and Beauty, 

ROWLANDS’ PERSONAL REaUISITES, 

are called into increased requisition, namely, 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 

for creating and sustaining a luxuriant head of hair. 

ROWLANDS’ EALVDOR, 

for rendering the Skin soft, fair, and blooming. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
for imparting a pcarl-like whiteness to tho Teeth ; and 

ROWLANDS’ AOUA D’ORO, 

A fragrant and spirituous Perfume, an essential accompaniment to places of public amusement and 

crowded assemblies. ^ ^ j tj t . 

The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, and the high appreciation by Rank and Fashion, with 
the well-known infallible efficacy of these articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled, and render them 

a peculiarly 

ELEGANT AND SEASONA BLE PRESENT. 

Beware of Spurious Imitations. 

The only GENUINE of each bears the name of “ROWLANDS”' preceding that of the Article on 

the Wrapper or Label. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 80, Hatton Garden, London, and by Chemiate and Perfumers. 
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NOTICE OF DI VIDEND. 

BANK OK DEPOSIT. 

NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION. 

ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844. 

7 ST. MARTIN’S PLACE, 

TRAFALGAll SQUARE, LONDON. 

Tho WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY INTEltEST, at flue rate of & per cent, per annum, on 
tlie Investment Stock of this Associotioii, to tho 3 1st of December, will bo ready for delivery on and 
lifter Jnnuary tlio 9th, and nayublo daily between the hours of Eleven and Thrro o'clock. 

Depositors residing at a distance will, on application, have the Dividend Warrants, and proper Receipts, 
forwarded for Signature, j tho aiiiount will bo ]iaid on presentation at the Head Offices in London, or 
transmitted through the Local Ageiit.s of tho Association, Country Rankers, or in any other way, to suit the 
convonionce of Investors ; so that the Dividends may in all cases be received without difficulty or delay. 

Beeemher iUt, 1853. • PETER MORRISON, Managa^ JDinetor. 

Parties desirous of INVESTING Money are requested to examine tho plan oi this Institution. 
Prospectuses ami full information may be obtained at tho Chiel Office, at the Branch Offices and Agencies 
throughout the Kingdom, or will be sent, post free, on application. 



SLACKS’ NICKEL SILVER. 

Warranted the Purest Metal in existence, except Sterling Silver. 

Piddle Strongest ' Thread King’s 

Pattern. Fiddle. Pattern. Pattern, 

TABLE SPOONS and FORKS, per dozen . 12s. and los. 19s. 28s. 30s. 


DESSERT ditto, ditto, ditto 10s. and 13s. 16s. 21s. 25s. 

TEASPOONS 5^. andOs. 8s. 11s. 12s. 


On receipt of Ten Postage Stamps a Sample Spoon will he sent free. 

SLACKS’ NICKEL ELECTRO PLATED. 

R. and J. S. also call attention to their NICKEL SILVER, Electro-plutcd by Messrs. Elkington 
and Co.'s patent pro(;ess, which cannot he di.stinguished from Sterling Silver except by mork. 

TABLE SPOONS and FORKS, per dozen . . 30s. . . . 40s. 


DESSERT ditto and ditto, ditto 20s. . . . 30s. 

TEA SPOONS 12s. .. . 18s. 

SLACKS’ TABLE CVTLEBT 


Has been celebrated for thirty-four years for quality and cheapness. 

SLACKS’ FENDERS. AND FIRE IRONS. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK are now offering the most extensive and elegant assortment of 
Fenders in London, embracing the neAvest dcjjigns, at prices SO per cent, under any other house. Orna- 
mental Iron Fenders, 3 feet long, 4s. Od. ; 3 feet 0 inches, 6s. da. ; 4 feet, 6s. ; ditto, bronzed, from Gs. ; 
Bedroom Fenders, from 2s. 6d. ; rich Scroll Fenders, Avith Steel Spear, any size, from 10s. ; Chamber 
Fire Irons, Is. 9d. per set; Parlour ditto, 3s. Gd. ; superior ditto, with cut head aud bright pans, from 
Gs. 6d. ; neAv patterns, Avith bronzed head, 11s. ; ditto, with ormolu and China heads at proportionate prices. 

SLACKS’ KITCHEN FURNITURE 

Comprises every article for domestic use at the loAvest prices consistent Avith quality. Sets for Cottage, 

from 31. A single article at the same rate. 

THEIR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, CONTAINING UPAA'ARDS OF 200 ENGRAVINGS, GRATIS OR POST FREB. 

RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND, 

Near W^aterloo Bridge, opposite Somerset House. 

Catalogues with 200 Engravings, and Prices, may be had gratis, or sent to any port post free. 

ESTABLISHED 1818. ^ 
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his num!||iiatic iabouy. Of course this volume 
contains a great deal about Stonehenge. The 
theory it propounds is, that all the wonderful 
part of tWe druidical remains belotin to a 
time posterior to that of the Romans. We are 
not going to combat the paradox ; but a man 
has a ri^t of pr^rty even in his wildest ab- 
surdities. Mr. Post must have known, and 
ought to have stated, that this notable hypothe- 
sis owes its parentage, not to himself, but to 
Mr. Herbert, who, as we believe, first produced 
it in his " Cyclops Christianus.’’ 

A new library edition of Sir James Macin- 
toshes History of England almost deserves to 
be considered as a new work. It was time that 
Macintosh should be separated from the very 
indiflerent company whdr^ he was placed in 
the Reverend Dionysius Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cycloptedia ; and that his history should take 
an individual and independent form. " It is true 
that the work is, as the author declared in his 
first pre&ce, but an abridgment, a sketch, an 
outline — ^'an outlii|p useful ns an introduction, 
and convenient as a remembrancer and it is 
also true, that, even as an abridgment,. it is very 
faulty. For instance, we may search in vain 
through those three volumes for the names of 
the kingdoms of the Heptarchy. Even if it 
were not a mere fragment — the hand of the 
author was arrested by death while he was trac- 
ing the history of the Massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, and marking its ctfect upon tlio atro- 
cious doings of the Duke of Alva in the Ne- 
thciiands--cvcn if the author had lived to 
complete his design, this work could never 
have done service as an abridged history 
of England, The facts and dates of history 
are not clearly and succinctly stated; and 
those events which every one is expected to 
know are not always found in the narrative ; 
and they arc seldom brought out into their 
natural prominence. Still there is so much 
philosophy and sound constitutional information 
in these volumes that they deserve the careful 
study of every student of English history.* We 
have always thought it a great pity that Macin- 
tosh ever undertook this book. Ho was not 
adapted to the yeoman’s service of an abridg- 
ment, blit he would have written a noble work 
had he confined himself to some division of the 
subject, and illustrated it with his stores of 
thought and indefatigable research. Upon the 
death of Sir James * the Messrs. Longman 
bou^it upi.he manuscripts and memoranda left 


* We must, however, discharge our coDBCience by 
declaring that all the peculiar excellencies of Macin- 
tosh’s work are to be enjoyed quite os thoroughly by 
means d the old duodeoimo tMrae- volume edition, which 
may be bought at any old book-stall for seven and six- 
pence, as they are by means of theso more elegant and 

cosily octavos. 


by him, so far as they related to English his- 
tory. Some of these materials have now been 
utilized, and Mr. Macintosh, who has dealt 
tenderly and piously^ with bis fkther’s labour, 
has given it a certain air of completeness by 
continuing it, with the aid of the colleotion just 
named, to the time of the Reformation 

The ^^Memoires pmtr serusr” are not very 
numerous. The most important, and also the 
most amusing, are some letfers from the poet 
Omy to Mason. This correspondence has long 
since been scanned by a biographer, and, having 
been bought at^ public auction, is now printec^ 
with the explanatory notes of the Reverend John 
Mitfard. It is a pity that Mason did no^ give 
us more of them when he composed his Lim of 
Gray. His own letters, which form by no 
means the least interesting portion of the volume, 
he of course could not have printed. We see so 
much here of the inner workings of the poet’s 
mind, and so much also of the art of polishing 
for wdiicli Gray w'as so famous, and w'O have 
so^ftbeting a picture of the loves and sorrows 
of poor Mason, that we must confess this voliimo 
has yielded us gnjnt pleasure, and we recom- 
mend it heorlily to all w'ho can enjoy such 
reading. 

The ‘^Journals and Correspondence ofOe- 
noral Sir Harry Calvei't ” wdll be very useful 
and valuabh? to any one who may be about to 
write a History of tbe Walcbrren expedition; 
but desj)itc its large, loose, open typo, it is rather 
a heavy book to get through. We inndi mistake 
the jmblic tusle if it ever become popular. 

The ** Memoirs of Jolixi Ahernethy ” are no 
more than the life of a surgeon, and will interest 
only the craft. A succession of autobiographies, 
like those of Moore and Haydon, has accus- 
tomed the public to expect, in a book of me- 
moirs, journals rife with sketches of contempo- 
raries, and correspondence interesting in anec- 
dote. Had Abcriicthy kept a journal, and had 
Mr. Macilwain printed it, we should have found 
marvellous entertainment in these two volumes. 
The reader will, however, discover nothing here 
but hospital and dissecting-room talk. 

Mr. Peter Burke has been detected in doing 
a little bit of literary patchwork.f His new Lire 
of Edmund Burke is, it seems, taken in great 
part., without ackiiowlcflgment from Dr. Bis- 
set’p too-well-R*inembercd volumes. The result 
has been a show up, for which w-e are very 
sorry. Mr. Burke is a very hard-working 
booksellers’ author, and — what can you expect! 

The “ Memoira of Dr. Pye Smith, D.D.," 
who was theological professor of the old Col- 
lege at Homerton, is a, large book with very 
little ill it. After reading a gi'cat deal we found 


t “ The Public and Dumeatic Life of Edmund Burke, 
Esq.,” by Peter Burke, Es^ Ingjram Cooke and Co. 
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vre were imbibing more doctrine than biography, 
and closed it in great drowsiness. There arc 
readem, however, who will pei-chance think 
that the career of this learned and energetic 
man has been very well improved” by Mr. 
Medway. 

Biographies of living statesmen are almost, 
wc might say quite, always catchpennies. The 
Riglit Honourable Benjamin D^Israeli, M.P. — 
a literary and political Biography,^* is no ex- 
ception to the rule, and it superadds a piece of 
impudence upon its title-page which nothing 
inside tends to extenuate. We hope this specu- 
lation upon public credulity wul not be suc- 
cessful enough to create imitators. 

There are many other religious and som^ 
professional biographies, but wc apprehend that 
our readers will hardly cai*!) to be informed of 
their titles. Those who delight in such things 
will naturally and very prudently seek infor- 
mation concerning them in the journals specially 
devoted to such subjects, or in the advertising 
columns of the Times, * 

The Travellers have been so largely dis- 
cussed in our after pages that we have nothing 
to say of them here ; except that from the roy^ 
preserves of Bavaria and the peaks of the Tyrol, 
from the forests of Ceylon, from Russia, from 
Turkey, from Australia, and from the icy North, 
we have relations of adventure more or less 
daring, and information more or less new and 
interesting. 

The only book of this description which w^e 
have not specially noticed is that of Captain 
Mayne Reid) who has put forth a second volume 
of field sports in the American forests, under the 
titleof “The Young Voyageurs.” The first vo- 
lume, “ The Boy Hunters,” was reviewed by 
us on its appearance, and the new volume is as 
interesting in its incident, as exaggerated and 
improbalue in its hairbreadth escapes, as ex- 
cellent in its descriptions of scenery, and as 
valuable for its natural history as was the first 
volume. Wc think that most boys will consider 
these little books a very acceptable present. ‘ 

To those who prefer a set of facts which may 
form the materials of home-made speculations, 
we recommend Oliphant for Rifssia, and Mi- 
c^ielsen for Turkey.* The latter is an invaluable 
book, if its accuracy can be relied upon ; for it 

E rofcsscs to give us what all Europe wants to 
now— the actual resources of the power ftiat 
has dared to beard the Czar. We have no 
means of testing how far the Doctor can authen- 
ticate all the figures he has given ; but, even 
upon the chance of their correctness, we must 
say this is the book for those who would draw 
conclusions of their own about this Russo- 

♦ “The Ottoman Empire and its Resources,” by E. H. 
Hichelsen, Eh.D. Simpkin and Co. 


Turkish contest. The other and larger class of 
readera, who prefer to hate their factstnvented 
to order, ana their conclusions and opinions 
ready made, have a larger choice. There aro 
the St. Johns, the Urquharts, the/ Macfarlanes, 
and a score of othere, with a cloud of pam- 
phleteers, each of which is ready to undertake 
to supply any one with a faith upon this subject. 

Mr. Mansfield Parkyifs long promised Ac- 
count of his residence in Abyssinia has at last 
appearod ; but so late in the quarter that wc 
have been unable to give it that attention it 
would appear to deserve ; and are unwilling to 
dismiss it with a scanty notice. If a more care- 
ful perusal shall confiim our first impression, 
we shall probably offer some observations upon 
it in our April Number. Meanwhile we re- 
commend those whoPare impatient in the quest 
of literary novelties to dip into these volumes, 
for they are the work of a man who had great 
opportunities to become acquainted with the 
subject whereon he writes, and who certainly 
has been very dclibemte in working up his 
notes for publication. It ft now, we believe, 
three years since Mr. Murroy first announced 
the book. 

Dr. Whewell has put forth a translation of 

Grotius,” which, so far as wc can discern, is 
useful only to shew how ambitious the Doctor 
is of acquiring distinction in all dcpartineiits of 
knowledge, and how superficial he is in some. 
Now Grotius was a vast scholar : he wrote the 
larger part of his great work in prison, without 
any aid from books ; yet he crowded it with 
such a multiplicity of quotations from every 
possible author, from Horace to Thomas Aqui- 
nas, from Sophocles to Origen, that succeeding 
generations, when they had recovered from their 
astonishment at his enormous erudition, accused 
him of pedantry. Dr. Whewell, also, is a con- 
siderable scholar, but as he has never been in 
prison we do not quite know the degree of 
affluence of his memory. But Grotius was also 
a great civilian, and this Dr. Whewell certainly 
ft not. Now, unfortunately for Dr. Whewell, it 
happens that Grotius has already met with a 
translator who was a great scholar and also a 

{ freat civilian. Barbeyrac, whose French trans- 
ation all Europe has long since agreed to ac- 
cept as the standard version of the Dutch 
Jurist, unites all the extensive and profound 
erudition of the sixteenth century with the 
large and independent sense of Bentham. He, 
moreover, has translated and annotated “ Puf- 
fendorf;” and his annotations upon these two 
great writers on public law form one inte^al 
body of learning upon this science which is 
almost of equal aifthority with the text. ^ Bar- 
beyrac’s Introduction Vb Fuifendorf is in itself a 
text-book. Compared with this mighty work. 
Dr. WheweU’s translation, with its meagre 
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notes, sinks to the rank of a cram*book. 
Every one who cngara in such studies as these 
reads Fjench now-a-days. This translation was 
not wanted at all. It certainly ought never to 
have been put forth by any man who has an 
acquired reputation in other walks of study. 

Another not unimportant translation is that 
of the first volume of Lamartine’s History of 
the Constituent Assembly.* To those who 
have read the Histoiy of the Girondins— and 
who has not ? — we need say nothing of Lamar- 
tine as an historian. Eloquent, gorgeous, senti- 
mental, truthful so far as he knows, yet too 
contemptuous of mere facts to undertake their 
invcistigation ; noble in his sympathies, high in 
his aspirations, ever decking common-place 
acts with the aii*^colours of his own imagi; 
nation, ever believing, child-like and poet-like, 
in the grand, the bcautifid, the hcraic— and ever 
stamping as historical, wdiat he feels would have 
be(*ii poetical — Lamartine creates beautiful ro- 
mance, and destroys sober history. In this 
volume we have the Court of Marie Antoinette 
—the story of the Collar of Pearls — the infancy 
of Mirabeau, llecker, Calonne, Maurepus, and 
sill those cognate topics which these names 
will suggest. It is a capital example of La- 
martine’s style of writing histoiy, that he ro 
])CMits the story, invented by Mme. Campan, and 
ado])ted by Dumas, of the wax-taper burning in 
the window of the royal bcd-chambor during 
tb<! death sickness of Louis XV., and which, 

I icing extinguished, as tlic spark of life left the 
frame of the inonarcli, was to serve Jis signal to 
the chief of the stables to ])repare the carriages. 
It liiis long been objected that Louis XY. died 
in broad daylight, and that no taper light placed 
in a window of the palace could be seen from 
the stables at Versailles ; but Lamartine paints 
the whole scene as though it was passing be- 
fore our eyes— just as Dumas had done before 
him. It IS a striking and dramatic incident. 
As to its truth or falsehood — ^what matter? 
Every one must read this work ; in the original 
if they can; if not, then in this translation. 
But let it be read as a romance, for it is not a 
history. 

The novels have undergone a great clianp 
ill price. One guinea and a-half used to be the 
magnificent price asked for three small, loosely- 
printed, hot-pressed volumes, which contained 
about the same number of words as a Tlnves 
with a double supplement. Mr. Newby it was, 
we believe, who nrst reduced the actual price 
to something below one-half of the advertised 
amount. As no one buys a three- volume novel 
except for the purpose of circulating it, it was 
of very little importance what the nominal price 

* History of tbo Constituent Assembly,” by A. de 
Lamaitfae, Yol. I. Yizetclly and Co. 1853. 


might be. Mr. Boutledge followed on the 
same tack, but he reduced Ids price in name as 
well as in reality, and to such an extent, that the 
public came in and bought. Mr. Bentley h^ 
now announced his intention of publishing his 
new novels at three shilliiigs and sixpence the 
volume, but his resolution does not appear to 
be very firmly fixed, for he has already com- 
menced sliding out of it by adding sixpence in 
one instance, and a shilling in another. At 
resent the -experiment is untried. The works 
itherto imblishcd are either evident first works, 
or works by authors who write for their own 
amusement rather than for that of the public, or 
translations of foreign novelists of reputation. 
Got up very cheaply, and with little or no copy- 
money to pay, the system may possibly answer 
to a limited extent. At present, however, we 
should prefer the shilling reprints of Mr. Ilout- 
Icdgc to the threc-and-six penny novelties of Mr. 
Bentley. We wait to see whether he will have 
the courage to publish a new work by Sir Bul- 
wer Lytton, or Dickens, or Thackeray, on his 
reduced scale, boldly trusting to the multiplied 
sale for his reimbursement and profit. 'When 
he does this, we shall look upon the new system 
as a serious enterprise, but not before. 

Mr. Thackeray goes on comfortably with his 
most respectable family of Newcomes. Ho 
has got back into his own little kingdom. Wo 
were rather nervous about the first two Num- 
beii^ for the genealogies of the Neivcomes are 
tiresome : it is to be hoped that the plot does 
not turn very heavily upon the contents of 
those fly-leaves of the family Bible, for the 
lively public has, as we conjecture, hopped and 
skipped among those early pages. We all 
lingered, however, to enjoy that wonderful 
French-English letter — one of those imitations 
which only Thackeray can indite, and which 
would itself redeem a great many entangled 
phrases. In number three the writer gets well 
into his subject, and has already set the clubs 
and dm wing-rooms a task, to name the society 
at Mrs. Newcome’s small early party. ^ His 
Highness Rummun Lol, the Indian Prince/’ 
is a capital character, whom we hope io see 
occupying a fair portion of the ample canvas. 
In this lipe of fiction Mr. Thackeray has no 
rival in talent, and wc grudge him no measure 
of success. 

The town has laughed loudly at the predica- 
ment whicli the poor man got into by calling 
General Washington Washington, and 

his adherents ^‘rebels,” and by speaking of 
their couracc as " worthy of a better cause.” 
Eveiy English reader knew that the novelist 
w^as representing the talk of the coffee-houses 
at the date of nis novel. But the American 

S ublic arc a more mattcr-of-faSt people. They 
o not understand irony ; and as the author may 
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possibly take another trip across tlie Atlantic, 
the iiiisundeifitQiidinfy was a serious afiair — a 
ioke that might possildy have been repaid by a 
, gratis ** plunieopicean” suit — so Mr. Thackeray 
writes a serious declaration, not quite of inde- 
neiidencc, in the Times. London laughs, and 
New York growls a sort of sulky acceptance of 
the apology. 

For the great mob of these works of fiction we 
must, as usual, refer to their particular notices. 
Several of these three-volume stories have not so 
much either of reading, incident, or fictile talent 
us ii little story we met with in one of the 
Magazines for December, called “ Rachel dc 
Montluc,” and owned by Miss Hume Middle- 
mass — a name, we believe, almost new to lite- 
rature ; but which, if we may judge of a palace 
by a single brick, must some day achieve 
celebrity. 

The poets have special notice this quarter. 
The most w^onderful thing in the phenomena of 
human intellect is, that anybody whatever, 

gentleman, apothecary, ploughboy, or thief,” 
should be able to write; what we are obliged to 
read. Vanity will account for a foolish fellow 
fancying himself a genius, and the doctrine of 
prol)abilities will account for his not being one. 
Rut how a human creature with a brain and a 
set of senses can try with all his might, to indite 
verses, and can then prove incapable of pro- 
ducing either sense, or grammar, or rhyme*, or 
common ittelody, is wdiat we cannot compre- 
hend. Any educated man ought to be able to 
write vei*se as certainly, though not so rapidly, ns 
prose. Putting imagination out of the question 
— and fhaf all the poets avc arc; speaking of must 
jierforce do— the only dillercnce between prose 
and j)uetiy is, that tlie choice of expression is 
more circumscribed. We can understand people 
producing idea-less poetry, and worthless poetiy, 
and cominon-place poetry ; but we cannot un- 
derstand how' they can be incapable of the ordi- 
iiaiy mechanical Avork of vi'm; sjniinin^. Yet 
so it is. We have, however, spoken sufiicieiitly 
of these matters clscAvherc;. 

The translations are noAv a very important 
poriion of our literature, although many of the 
w^orks they introduce are alwady known to our 
renders hy rcvicAvs of them in their original 
drest. Of such is the German's Tour in Eng- 
land, noAv translated by Mr. Wenckstern, and 
the novel of Lady .Harriet D'Oi*say, Avhich 
appeared under the name of “ L‘Oinbrc du Bon- 
heur,” and, in French, was revicAved at length 
in our second number,* and is now presented 
as an original work under the name of “Cloud- 
ed Happiness.” Such, also, will doubtless very 
soon be the case Avith an original Swedish novel, 
whereof a reviiiw appears in this number— a 

* A’ol. j. p. 211. 


review which will doubtless direct some English 

I iublisher to his prey. The public sickens a 
ittle of Emilie Carlcn, of Avhom we have nine 
volumes translated this quarter. 

Besides these publishers' speculations, there 
are, however, bofid fide translations which de- 
serve notice ; such as a new translation of Cal- 
deron, so well done that we would gladly tarry 
to criticise and extract, but that we are aware 
how little the British public knows, or cares to 
know, of Calderon. Ranke's “ Civil War and 
Monarchies in Fronce ” Avas worth translating, 
although, like all Ranke’s works, it is somewhat 
heavy reading. Mr. Bohn has, we observe, 
just reproduced, in his Standard Library, a new 
and revised edition of M^ Kerr’s most suc- 
cessful tmnslation of Rankn “ History of Scr- 
via and the Servian Revolution.” Of the 
fidelity Avith which Mrs. Kerr has executed 
her difficult task we cannot speak too highly ; 
it is, however, unnecessary for us to say muoh 
on this point, since the work originally ap- 
peared about five years ago, in a less compen- 
dious form, and at that time met with due 
appreciation from the reading public. To the 
present issue, however, Mrs. Kerr has appended 
an English version of Ranke’s “ Sketch of the 
State of Bosnia,” a treatise peculiarly interest- 
ing, on account of its containing some remark- 
able predictions uttered neaily twenty ^years 
since, most of Avhich have been, unlike the 
generality of modern prophecies, literally ful- 
filled. It gi\TS, moreover, a graphic description 
of the actual condition of the Christian popu- 
lation in the Turkish provinces. “Sketches 
of Russian Jjife in tin; Caucasus” is, avc 
believe, a translation; but BoAvring’s trans- 
lation of Goethe is certainly not. 

The American reprints and importations 
have been as numerous as srioiv flakes, and 
many of them are much more evanescent. 
Some of these Avill be found noticed here- 
after ; but perhaps the volume Avhich has at- 
tracted most attention is that which beara the 
not very felicitous title of “ Salad for the So- 
litary.” It is a sort of common-place book, 
filled Avith anecdotes, odd bits of reading, and 
jottings of every kind and species. Those Avho 
love such things have already abundance of 
good sterling literature of this description. 
With Montaigne’s essj^s, the “Anatomy of Me- 
lancholy,” and the “Curiosities of Literature,” 
the solitary will be much more wholesomely fed 
than by this Yankee olio, wherein we grieve to 
remark, there are many more errors than truths. 
We by no means intend to say that this vo- 
lume will yield no amusement to an unlettered 
roador, although his taste will be often offended, 
and his faith in his author frequently betrayed. 
To expose a tithe of the egregious blunders 
bound up in this small space would require a 
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long article^ and lejeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. 

Of the miscellaneous books, especially those 
relating to ethnology and natural history, we 
have noticed so many in our subsequent pages 
that live have no excuse for a long enumemtion 
here. 

The Last Fruit off an Old Tree ” will b(i 
welcome to the many admirem of Walter Sa- 
vage Laiidor. We doubt, however, the fulfil- 
ment of the promise implied in the title. There 
is so much sap left in this old Tree that it will 
still blossom and bear in spite of itself. We shall 
be much disappointed if we find that Mr. 
Landor is able to cease writing, or even to rc- 
liain from printing. 

There is a time when the romance of life 
Should he shut up, and closed with double clasp. 
Better that this be done before the dust 
That none can blow avray falls into it.’* 

Such is the aged poet’s meditation, and such is 
the mood wherein this book is written. Yet 
there are no traces of ag(i in the eighteen ima- 
ginary conversations it contains — no want of 
nerve in his answer to a reviewer in the Quar- 
terly, and no decay of power in his poetry. We 
do not profess to be finished Landorites, and 
any praise we could measure out, would look 


scant beside the upheaped oiferings of our bro- 
ther critics. Perhni)s, therefore, we had better 
say no more. 

TJie Theological Essays of the Rev. Frederick 
Denison Maurice, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and late Professor of Divinity in King’s Col- 
lege, London, have attracted considerable atten- 
tion by reason of circumstances to which it is 
beyond our province specifically to allude. They 
arc, in fact, nine sermons preached in Lincoln’s 
Inn, but pointed at Unitarians, “ by one who 
is addressing actual men M*ith whom he sympa- 
thises, not opponents with whom he is arguing.” 
They were occasioned hy a small bequest lelt to 
him by a Quakeress, but with what Mr. Muu- 
rice understood to he a tacit condition that lie 
shoidd apj)ropriate it to sonic work csticciully 
directed towards the doctrines of Unitarianisin. 
Upon such matters we offer no opinion, except 
that, having read these Essays with great inter- 
est, we must be allowed to say that no man 
can be otherwise than improved in sentiment 
and in intellect, by devoting a few hours to this, 
we must admit, remarkably able book, 

Siich is our rapid report of the chief literary 
iiovcllks of the quarter. 
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AlITJlOftS AND PUBLISHERS. 

I. jI Plan of Puhlishhi{/f to enabk Autlutrs to jilace their Llterart/ Production before the 
Public without pecuniari/ ri^k. By Robert Haudwicke. Hardwickc, Carey 
Street, 1853. 


Proficiency in the art of making money 
would seem to involve some condition wliere- 
unto delicately-organized minds Iiavo an ifi vin- 
cible repugnance. What the condition is no. 
one knows, but every one seems to feel. The 
•result is patent to the world. The man of ge- 
nius is always positively, comparatively, or su- 
perlatively ])oor. JTe is honoured and famous, 
much bepraised and much abused — but he is 
poor, .lie is crowned witli laurels and pelted 
with mud; but some nameless niiddleinan, whom 
no one hears of, gathers up the gold. Young 
Zfuxis paints a fine jiicture, sends it to the Kx- 
hibilion, and sits trembling in his lodging, 
searching all the journals in vain for some no- 
tice of his production. But the Baron Mor- 
d(?cai has managed to bo early informed of an 
inchoate appreciation of the work. He is a 
great patron of neglected genius is the Baron. 
In a fit of fervid generosity he buys the picture 
for 20/., and binds the artist to complete six 
more at the same price. He sells the seven two 
years afterwards for 1500/., and has advanced 
Zeuxis 100/. (which Zeuxis cannot repay), upon 
the score of six new commissions at 40/. each. 
Mordccai does not know an easel from a pair of 
house-steps, but he has made ten times as much 
money by these seven pictures as Zeuxis has. 

Old Kirchcr has been labouring throughout 
a life of poverty at the jierfcction of a new mo- 
tive power, getting his bread and cheese mean- 
while as a journeyman in the works of Messrs. 
Flywheel and Governor, who, though satisfied 
that the poor man is crazy, condescend to 
glance from time to time at his models. Some 
fine day, to Kirchcr’s incflable delight, they give 
himlOO/. for those models, take out a patent, and 
double his wages. Flywheel becomes a baro- 
net and county member, and Governor buys an 
Irish county. Kircher dies from being caught 
by the band of the stcam 7 enginc while he is 
ruminating upon the idea of an improved safety- 
lamp. He is not, however, without his reward. 
The paper-cap which he wore at the time of the 
accident has been sold for a large sum to the 
Dalton Society. The munificence of Sir Cylinder 
Flywheel is beyond all praise : he has removed 
the sister of the deceased mechanic from the 
workhouse, whither she had retired upon her 
brother’s death, and has settled a small annuity 
upon her ; so she is comfortable for life. 

Muckledust has spent seventy years upon a 
Polyglot dictionary : 

But why should wo string additional verses 


to the old refrain of “ Sic vos non vobis ”? 
Lot us drop at once from illustration to plain 
fact. 

There are at least twenty individuals in this 
metropolis who make annual incomes varying 
from five to fifteen thousand pounds a year, 
and wdio cull themselves publishers. There 
are, perhaps, about five or six English authors 
whef derive an income of two thousand' a year 
from their writings. Of course there are pub- 
lishers who go into the Gazette^ and authors 
who starve in garrets; but wc speak of the 
prizes of the two callings. This is the text on 
which wc wish to sermonize a little. 

“ From time whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary,” as the law- 
yers say, this always has been so. No doubt 
the brotlicTs Socii got a great deal more out of 
the works of Horace than the poet got out of 
them, Wc will say nothing of the notable con- 
tract between Milton and Mr. Simmons,* for 
Mr. Simmons was doubtless a very respectable 
man in his day, and was only acting m strict 
conformity with the rules of the trade when lie 
bargained that the fifteen pounds copy-money 
should be dependent on the sale of three edi- 
tions of the Epic ; but wc must protest that it 
was not quite right in Jacob Tonson to pay 
glorious John Dryden in clipped money anil 
brass shillings, or to set out with an intention of 
allowing the poet no profit at all on his second 
subscription of the iEncid. Neither, perhaps, 
was it civil of Dryden to tell Tonson, “ Upon 
trial, I find all your trade are sharpers, and you 
not more than others, therefore 1 have not 
wholly left you;” especially as Jacob Tonson 
was, teste Mr. Nichols, a worthy man, and 
respected as an honest and opulent trader.” 
But we must recollect that opulence was cer- 
tainly not one of the accidents appertaining to 
poor Dryden ; and perhaps Tonson made Blat- 
ters square by setting down the uncivil ianguago 
in the balance-sheet. • . 

Let us see how things stand at the present 
day. The few remarks we made in our last 
Number have drawn upon us a budget of 
letters, the greater part of which arc of a very 
libellous description. But our business is not 


* A somewhat less notorious caso is that of Swift. In 
a letter to Pulteney, 12th May, 1735 the Dean says — **1 
never got a farthing fur anx|ihing 1 writ except onoe, 
about eight years ago, and that by Mr. Pope’s prudent 
management for me." Sir Walter Scott ezplami this 
exception to have been ** Gulliver's Travels.** 
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with individual wrongs, or with individuals 
of dtlicr of the two contracting classes. What 
we propose to investigate is the system ; and 
our correspondents must excuse us if we cut 
out their names and their dates, and only re- 
serve letters as vouchei's for their facts. 

A very well known author writes as follows — 
** In 1847) having been thou about eight months in Eng- 
land, Lady gave me a special introduction to Mr. — . 

I loft it at his shop. It was taken in, and an answer 
sent out to call next day at a certain hour. I called, 
bringing with me' a paper containing several proposals 

of translations. Mr. was engaged, and w'ould seo 

me when he was free. They kept me waiting in the shop 

above an hour. At the expiration of that time, Mr. 

came down, ready to go out. He walked up to mo, took 
my paper, said he did not liko auy of the proposals, and 
walked out. 

Ho treated mo as I would not treat a porter ov cob- 
bler, much loss if the man were in trouble, and begging for 
work.” 

This reminds one somewhat of the story that 
Swift tells of Curl, only that our modern Bibli- 
opole is more pompous in his viilganty. But 
let us proceed with the tale. 

“ Lady gave me another letter to Afr.— - (another 

rmiiieiit puhlisdier). That getitleman W’as very polite. 
Ho listened to my proposal of translating, sl^rtcning, and 
editing a German hook ; and asked mo to call in two 
days. When I called he was in the shop, but hurried out 
the moment ho saw me. 11 is clerk gave mo a letter, in 

which !>rr. stated that ho agreed to my proposal. 

I’he hook was to be in two volumes of 380 pages each. 
TJieso 600 pages to bo edited and picked out of a story of 
at least 2000 pages. For this he otferod to pay me twcnly- 
fivo pounds. 1 was very poor at that time, and had a 
wife to support. I had trun.^lated two chapters for 
M r. — — ’s inspection, and could measure the time the 
whole would take. It woviff haw fatten me exactly four^ 
teen hours labour (tally (hiring four months to have 
earned this twenty-five pounds. 

Surely this eminent publisher must be accus- 
tomed to instruct his messengers as Curl in- 
structed his porter, ** At the Bedstead and Bol- 
ster, a musick-house in Moorficlds, two trans- 
lators in a bod together,” or, ** Call at Budge 
How for the gentleman you used to go to in 
the cock-luft : I have taken away the ladder, 
but his landlady has it in keeping.” If he is 
accustomed to pay 25/. for four inontlis’ la- 
bour at fourteen hours a-day, or threepence half- 
penny a worluny hoiir^ what dens of wretched- 
ness he must ransack for his writers, and what 
bitter advantage he must take of their neces- 
sities. * 

•Next follows an account of a translation, 

g ublished upon the half-profit system with 

lessrs. . Of course the balance-sheet, 

after two years, shewed that the sales had not 
quite covered the expenses of printing, paper, 
and advertising. We forbear, however, from 
giving any of the details of this case, because 
there was an advance of a small sum of money 
to the translator j and although a large portion 
of the expenses w^ for advertisements in- 
serted in the publisher’s own periodicals^ it is 


just possible that the law, as interpreted by a 
jury naturally inclined toward such opulent 
traders, might give them a power of perse- 
cuting the author for the return of this advance. 

This, be it understood, is not a man who has 
mistaken his vocation ; but an excellent linguist, 
a well-read scholar, and a remarkably clever 
writer. He is no longer in necessity, but his 
comfort does not arise fi'oin any dealings with 
the eminent publishing firms. 

Let us cull another anecdote from our bud- 
get. . 

Not very long ago an eminent publisher, 
and a member of a very eminent firm, wa^ 
about to visit a very eminent writer, and he 
asked the person from whom our correspon- 
dent received the anecdote to accompany him : 
they had some business matters to talk over on 
the way. It was a pretty cottage in the sub- 
urbs, and the man of lettei*s had done his 
best to ornament it with not very expensive, 
but well-chosen and well-arranged works of 
art. The interview over, tlie publisher and 
his companion came away together ; but as 
they walked tlirough the modest hall the pub- 
lisher turned round and narrowly scanned the 
liltlc evidences of elegant comfort that sur- 
rounded liim. “ Tliis man is too well paid,” 
he said, as the door closed upon him. ^^It is 
wo who ])ay for all this.” The bibliopole's 
own expenditure is certainly not less than three 
thousand a year. The companion, wlio was a 
trader, but not a publisher, w'as a little dis- 
gusted, and told the story far and wide. 

These arc not fictions : they arc actual facts, 
vouched by living men, and told of living 
men. We use them for no purpose of raising 
any feeling against this inaii or that inaii, but 
simply to show wliat the relations between 
authors and publishers are in this year of grace 
1853 } that t])o earnings of the brain flow into 
the pockets of the trader in our own time, just 
as tliey did in the worst periods of literature. 

It is nonsense to talk of the money that 
Byron, and Moore, and Scott obtained for their 
w'orks. It is- much worse than nonsense lor 
Mr. Thackeray to stand up at a Literary-Fund 
club dinner, and tell us that alb authors might 
be comfortable and independent if they pleased. 
Great writers and very popular writers have 
not only their full share of the profits of their 
works, but generally more than their share. 
Their names are valuable as advertisements to 
publishers. Large profits arc made up of 
small items, and it is the hard-working middle- 
class authors who contribute. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We by^ no 
means intend to champion the absurd notion, 
that a clever story-teller, or a faithful transla- 
tor, or a respectable poet, or a smart review- 
writer, or the editor of a Greek play, or a ori- 
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tical historian, has yw right to special pro- 
tection or special jpaiBiage, or that he is ne- 
cessarily a man of higher intellectual capacity 
than the labourers in other professions* : our 
leaning is rather the other way ; nor do we claim 
for the man of letters a single immunity fram 
any of the ordinary laws of good society, or 
any of the duties of common humanity. The 
question we are probing is this — whetner au- 
thors obtain their fair proportion of the money 
paid by the public for their productions ; whe- 
ther they are not yietimized by a system to 
which no other professional men are subjected. 
We shall argue it just as we would the truck 
system, or any other mischievous tyranny of 
capital and combination over labour. 

And first, what are the duties of a publisher, 
merely as a publisher ? They arc of the sim- 
plest possible character. He receiyes the books 
in bulk from the printer $ he announces tho 
work by adyertisements ; he sends a copy 
round the trade, and receiyes^a subscription — 
that is to say, he takes the names of those whole- 
sale houses who are content to speculate upon 
a quantify of the book in return for a slight 
aj^ditional allowance from the usual trade 

* We haT9|M||iiict with ^omo observations upon 
this subject wlijch Appear to us so seusi- 

bUs that we aflBBfeog our coutcinporarr to lend them to 
us for the purposWf our arguuioiit. 

“ To write any thing readable requires a certain ta- 
lent ; tu write even the old stories which delight tho 
readers of inferior periodicals requires a special talent — 
small, perhaps, yet special --Hince many a wise and ablo 
man will be found perfectly incompetent to writo such 
things. But in crediting a special talent wc do not 
assign its value. The wise and able man in whom it is 
deficient will not lose one iota of our respect : possessing 
it, he would possess a talent the more ; wanting it, wc 
arc not conscious of the loss: he is equally unable to 
dance on the tight-rope, or to rival Charles Kean in Sar^ 
danapalua. When, therefore, it is said that * authors 
have infinitely greater talent’ than the members of 
other professions, an absurdity is uttered : the talent is 
different, not greater ; not, wo believe, so neat. If, when 
you speah of authors, you think only of the great names, 
and mentally compare them with tho average profes- 
sional mind, of course the superiority is sufiiciently ob- 
vious ; but, obeying the conditions of tho argument, and 
keeping in view tiio mass of writers— the compilers, 
drudges, annotators, journalists, novelii^ts, dramatists, 
philosophers— wc cannot say that experience justifies us 
for one moment in proclaiming their superiority. The 
Lawyer^ Surgeon^ and Physician display more intel-- 
lect tn the eretciee of their profeeaion^ than does the 
average man of Ufters in hie. If the majority of the 
professional men consist of men routiuiary and not wise, 
will any one pretend that the majority of writers can 
boast of being wise, and not routiniary ? How few men 
of letters tkitik at all ! How few think with oriraality 
and success ! How few do the thing they pretend to do ! 
Literary talent is, strictly speaking, the talent of car- 
weeeion ; it is frequently the whole budge t of an author. 
Without for a moment ignoring or undervaluing tho 
pleasures and tho uses of such a talent, we cannot, in sober 
seriousness, declare that its TOssession implies neater 
intdlectual calibre than is im^ed in the saccessfu exer- 
cise of the other professions.” 


price. He then keeps the book in stock, sells 
it over the counter when inquired for, collects , 
the debts as they fall due, and receives for his 
trouble, and for the risk of bad debts, ten per 
cent, upon the total amount of sales. 

This is the legitimate business of a publisher; 
and against this wc have not one word to say. 
Tho publisher who takes the fair and proper 
interest which an agent should take in his em- 
ployer’s success, who charges only his right 
per centage, and who docs not charge twenty- 
five as twenty-four, except when he has really 
made that allowance in respect of wholesale 
sales (otherwise he gets fourteen and noj ten per 
cent.) — such a man is a good servant of litcra- 
rature, a most useful ana valuable trader, and 
an aid which an author of uiimercantile habits 
will not wisely forego. 

There are many such ; and we are tempted 
to name some, but arc unwilling to introduce 
the names of persons into the discussion of a 
system. But these are not the houses that 
take the town by storm; these are nut the 
publishers who can ensure a certain circulation 
for any M’ork ; these are not the powerful incii- 
batora who can take the egg of a goose and 
hatch from it in an hour a full-fledged pliecnix. 
The author who chooses such ffn old-fashioned 
method of ushering his book into the world 
must trust to his own strength to climb the 
pyramid ; and must be content to see many a 
sbam plimnix light upon the apex to which he 
is slowly ascending. The painted geese will, it 
is true, topple ofer and disappear as the first 
cold blast of real criticism reaches them ; but 
by this time they have done the incubator’s 
work, for he has won his bet. 

No : the eminent houses” are not pub- 
lishers; they are printers, advertising agents, 
speculators, and reviewers. Their business is 
not the simple mercantile operation we have 
above described. Try any one of them. Tell 
them your ,work is printed and is ready for 
publication ; that you will manage your own 
advertising ; but that you shall be obliged b^ 
their subscribing your book and conducting tnK 
publication. The great probability^ is 
you would be treated in several localities wiih 
gross impertinence ; in others, perhaps, wifli a 
polite refusal; in a few it may happen your 
offer would be accepted. But rest assured that 
if the work had been written with an angel’s 
wing, the book would have no sale. It is not 
improbable that the clerks in the shop would, 
in a few days, become oblivious that they had 
over published such a work, and the accountant 
might only remember it fp charge tho annual 
item of warehouse room. Jts natural fate would 
be to fall still-born. But should it throb, and 
cry, and shew signs of obstipate vitality, be 
sure it would be at once strangled and mangled 
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hy a score of reviewers. How this should 
liappcn we do not pretend to explain^ but the 
coincidence is peculiarly co-extensive with our 
observation of such works. 

But if their business is not to publish^ what is 
llie course of business of the eminent houses?’^ 

It is threefold. 

Firsif to print, publisbi and advertise the 
work at the author's expense, and to account 
to liim for the proceeds, if there should be any. 

Second f to produce it at thcii^ own expense, 
and to account to the author for one-half or 
perhaps two-hfths of the profits. 

Thinly to buy the manuscript out and out. 

The first is usually adopted by authors of 
much money and little wit. After the bill has 
been paid, the house’* has only a ten per cent, 
interest in any sales; and although the domes- 
tic reviews are generally very civil, the circula- 
tion is seldom large. The ** gentleman author ” 
receives his pennyworth of praise, and his ob- 
ject is supposed to be all attained. 

The second is the more usual and more im- 
portant course of proceeding, because it is that 
usually adopted with authors of acknowledged 
merit, but whose reputation is not so great as 
to make a considerable success quite certain. 
In this moduli bperandi the author and the pub- 
lisher become pailners pro hae vice. The 
printing, advertising, and publication are ail 
in the publisher’s, or rather speculator’s, hands. 
It is a gambling transaction, wherein the pub- 
lisher ** stands to lose” if a certain number be 
not sold — but upon that poitit he is tolerably 
sure before he makes the venture— the author 
“ stands to win” exactly whatever the publisher 
may please to give him, w'hich is almost inva- 
riably nothing at all. 

At this point we fancy we hear a most in- 
dignant outcrv, and w^c distinguish exclama- 
tions about the honour of opulent tradere,” the 
y honesty of the British merchant,” and other 
f large sounds. We beg to say we are speaking 
of no one’s honour and no one’s lionesty : we 
are simply stating a fact. Let us refer to our 
liudget of correspondence. 

. will not trouble you with my own srieTances, for 1 
In a very small author, havina published but two books ; 
ami so, instead of telling you how those sold off and my 
half share of the profits was declared nil by my partner, 
the publisher, I prefer to give you a more illustnous ex- 
ample. Thomas Carlyle had certainly achieved his repu- 
tation as an author long before the year 1839, when his 
** Miscellanies" (a collection of original articles and essays 
in four volumes) were publidicd in the United Stat^. 
His history of the French Keyolution, which appeared in 
1837, was already out of print, and a second edition had 
been called for by the publisher. His earlier works — 
translations from the German, &c. Ac.— were long out of 
print, having met with a ready sale from the periods of 
publication, all much anterior to 1839. His pen had 
been in great requisition amongst all the leading pe- 
riodicals— the Ola Q,mrUrlyy die Edh^rgh ffsview, the 
WtHmiMUT Biiniwy the LondM BevUwy Blackweod^e 


Moffozine^ Fraser's Magazine^x. &e., from 1830 down 
to 1839, tlie time of which iH speaking ; and, in fact, 
the ‘‘Miscdlanics" in quoMn' were merely the re- 

? riots of his previous contributions to those periodicals, 
therefore, if ever there was an author who was likely, 
from his established position in the world of letters, to 
have afforded a favourable exception to the common lot, 
as settled by the booksellers, that author was Carlyle. 
Mark, then, what 1 am going to tell you. 

I happen^ to bd at his house when the first parcel of 
Hisc^anies ’* arrived from the United States; They 
had been published there by some American admirers of 
his, upon their own impulse and responsibility, and even, 
if I remember right, without bis knou’ledge. The sale 
had been ready and prosperous, and there had been a 
largo and immediate profit. The compilers being, men of 
honour, and enthusiasts for Carlyle, h^ remitted to him, 
by the same vessel which brought him the volumes, every 
farthing of the balance of profits already received, under- 
taking to scud him, in like manner, tlie next instalinent 
wlien received. He shewed me the. bill for the amoiiut, 
and said, You may tliink it strange what I am going 
to tell you, but it is nevertheless a fact, that this is 

TUK FinST FAliTlIlMO 1 IIAVK EVKR BECKIVKl) FROM THE 
niRLicATioN OF ART BOOK OF MINE.” 1 asked him how 
that was ? and ho told me that the simple reason was, 
that hitherto he had published on the half-profits prin- 
ciple, and the balance-sheet never shewed any profits to 
hdve.” it was soon after that conversation, I think, 
that the Prorocctus of an Authors* Publishin g Association 
appeared. Tlie Prospectus was drawn up, T^clicve, by 
Mr. Carlyle liimsclf. I know that he was one of the pro- 
jectors of the Association. Nothing camo^ it. Per- 
haps the bibliopoles took the a]arn|,^Bil^Bpautcd hj|g^ 
t fairer treatment- for th» futuro.^^ 

P Of course we cannot accuracy 

of our correspondent’s recolkSRoli of this cori- 
ver^tion, but we can fuU^ vouch for Iiis own 
belief in its accuracy. He has sent us his 
manic, and tells us tliat it is quite at the ser- 
vice of any one who may have a right to feel 
special interest in knowing it. The statement 
is quite consistent with Mr. Carlyle’s published 
letter to Mr. Chapman during the booksellers’ 
controveray. 

A similar declaration to that now made re- 
specting Mr. Carlyle was given by Professor 
Owen, who, at the meeting of authors called by 
Mr. Chapman upon the booksellers’ question, 
delivered a speecn upon this subject, which is 
thus curtly reported Professor Owen then 
roceeded to allude to works published for him 
y booksellers, on w hich, though they had ban 
Bold to the extent of a thousand, he had got no 
profit.*** Mr. Babbage also was so prone to 
deviate into this impertinent and unpalatable 
topic (for Mr. Chapman, though fierce against 
restrictions upon free trade, so fai* as booh’- 
sellers were concerned, had no quarrel with 
publishers* profits) that he suggested tlmt 
authors might establish a warehouse for the 
sale of ilieir own works.”t 
We do not inquire who Mr. Carlyle’s pub- 


* A B^rt of proceedings of a Meeting (consisting 
chMj ^c ff authors), &c. Ac. London: Chapman. 1^2. 
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libbers have been, nor who FroFeBSor Owcn*s, fifty *per eenU Now the publisher is not bound 
nor who Mr. BabbagS’S. We do not know, to be a cheap printer. 

and we have specially forborne to look at the Then the publisher, if he be an eminent” 
title-pages of their books for the pur|^>se of j^ublisheri will certainly have a review or a re- 
knowing. Whoever they may be, th^ have viewing magazine of his own, and that review 
only acted in accoi-danco with the general rules receives advertisements. A large sum ofmoiiey 
of the trade. We shall be able to demonstrate, may be very fairly s^ient in the insertion of 
that without any falsification of accounts, or copious opinions of the press” in the pub- 
any actual dishonesty in the publisher, it must Usher’s own review ; and of course he is not 
naturally happen, that if the publisher so wills obliged to insert them for nothing, even al- 
it, no profit will ever arise to an author out of though they should not contribute greatly to 
a contract to publish upon half profits.* the sale of the book. Perhaps, also, the pub- 

The mot de Venkjme is this. The author, Usher has a favourite review, which is not his 
having done his work, is only a sleeping part- own, hut which ie vmally tender in its treat- 
ner. His co-adventurer, however, is much more, ment of boohs that are hie own peculiai^ pro- 
He is not only speculator, but he is also printer, pertp. The co-partnership book may very fair] v 
advertiser, advertising agent, publisher, and re- be largely advertised in this review; and although 
tail bookseller. Of course he supplies to the this particular hook may be, and very probably 
partnership his own goods, and ne supplies will be, savagely cut up, yet the publisher 
thtfm at what prices be pleases, and in some cannot help that. 

items to what extent he pleases. Then we have the ten per cent, upon all sales 

First, let us take the printing. Now, per- to the tmde, the four per cent, (twenty-five as 
haps thei'e is in no single production of labour twenty-four) upon all sales whatever, the ad- 
aiid capital so enormous a range of varying ditional twenty-five per cent, upon all retail 
prices ror the very same thing as there is in that sales by the publisher. — Surely we have said 
of printing. Some houses base their charges enough to convince the most sanguine scribe 
upon a two years’ credit scale, and perhaps in- that it is only from mercy, or from shame, or 
elude a commission ; and they are quite able from some view to future co-partnership that 
to make out a plausible justification by ap- anv balancensheet can ever be made to shew a 
pealing to the tariff* prices of the compositors balance in favour of an author, 
and the margin for capital and superintendence. But we must illustrate this by an example or 
Others make their estimates upon ready money two: and we beg our literary brethren to lend 
and no commission. Of course a difference in us their attention, for it will enable them to 
charge must be expected. But the astounding check the items of these balance-sheets. Let 
fact IS, that for the very same work the esti- them look out the last they received, if they 
mates of a. dozen printing establishments will have not desfiDyed it in despair, and compare 
be found to yxnvyfrom fifty to a htindred and it with our figures. 

Our first shall be an account rendered a few 
years since by a very eminent publisher, and 
* Of course wo except miracles. If a work hayc an any author who is inexperienced in such docu- 
enormous sale, such, for instance, as Layard’s «^Ninc- ments is quite welcome to a perusal of the 
veh but upon what terms that was published we do original. The work was in tW'O volinncs 

not know, only citing it as im example of a large circu- » . .. closelv nrinted as Mac- 

lation— no expenses that could possibly he incurred upon quite so cioseiy gnnieu as mat 

it could .wallow up the letuni*. aulay's Hwtory of England/' 

Account of Puhlication and Sale of a Work entitled written by , ISeq,, puhliehvd by ; *2 voU, 

demy 8iw., by , on joint account with . Eeq. 

Tiv * 

|g So d. 18— ^ •Al s. d. 

Man. To printing 500 copies of the work, May, By 500 copies printed, 

2 vols. demy 8vo. 146 14 9 39 presented, 

Paper,* reams 54| demy at 24s 65 11 0 

Paid for Index 4 4 0 461 

Boarding copies presented 1 8 0 273 (sold as 263) at 19s. 249 17 0 

Advertising 61 4 5 

Five per cent, on amount of Sales for IBS remaining on hand. 

risk Of had debts 12 10 0 Deficit..... 41 15 2 

£291 12 2 I £291 12 2 


* As one ream will print 500 sheets, there nmst have been 55 sheets in the two volumes. The price of printing, 
therefore was 21, 18s. 4d. a sheet. The corrections were unusually few. 
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Now, let US suppose that we had nO co- perior resources, inexhaustible magazines of 
partner in this affair, but had gone, with money tjrpe, and exceedingly careful of their reputa- 
in our hands, to the cheapest market. We tion for good workmanship. The account 
have before us an estimate for an exactly simi- would#tand thus : — 
lar work, supplied by a house of vastly su- 


Dr. 

18— 

May. To printing 500 copies of the work, 
2 Tols., uoniy 8to., as per contract, 
55 sheets, at M. 12^?. ^tl . ; add for 
corrections Is. ^d. i)er sheet (tins is 
a largo allowance, because the work 
in question was only a reprinted 


edition) 110 0 0 

Paper — reams 54| at 19/? 51 17 10^ 

Index 4 4 0 

Boarding 1 8 0 

Advertising (which would have in- 
cluded more than all the ^eciive 

advertising) 40 0 0 

Publisher's ten per cent 25 9 2^ 


£232 19 1 

Thus, after making ample allowance for 
every legitimate expense, we convert a deficit 
of 41/. 15.«. into a surplus of 21/. ]2 .n\ 9^/. 
To this must bo added at lesist 37/. 12.s\ for the 
stock on liand, wdicn sold off at 4.^. a copy — a 
matter whicli of coui'se no author dare inquire 
about with tlio original formidable balance- 
sheet before him. 

Tins was a very unsuccessful work ; yet in a 
partnership account of less than three hundred 
pounds tliere is a difference of 03/. 7s. lid. 
between the publisher's charges and the charges 
at which the same work could have been 
brought out by employing ordinary tradesmen. 

If we take our own most liberal and ample 
estimate of the actual cost of printing and ad- 
vertising these two volumes, we shall find it to 
amount to 197/. 9«. lO^t/. If wo take our esti- 
mate also of what the publisher received (and 
tile two do not materially differ), we sliall find 
that amount to 292/. The publisher there- 
fore realized a profit of 94/. Ids. 10 Jd. out of 
a co-partnership which shewed a deficit of 
41/. 15;$. 2d. to the authm\ 

If we* suppose that additional copies to tlio 
amount of 41/. 15^. 2d. had been sold, the 
publisher’s profit would have risen to 
130/. 103. OJd., and the author’s account would 
still have shewn nothing due to him. 

Let every man who has written, or Intends 


‘ * The publisher gives credit for 263 copies, although 
273 were sold, taking, therefore, oncin cvcri^ tweiity-hve : 
wo have calculated that not more than oue-half would 
be sold to the booksellers in twenty-fives. The difference, 
however, is only 4L 15a. The receipts, therefore, would 
1)6 — Sales 254L 12a. : 188 copies sold off at 4a. a copy, 
37L I2a. ; Total, 292L 4a. 


Cr. 

18— £ a. #/, 

May. By 500 copies printed, 

Less 39 presented, 

461 

273 (sold as 2CU) at 19a 254 12 0 

188 remaining uiisolL 

Peofit!!! 21 12 9 


£232 19 1 


to write a book, pause upon these figures, and 
read them over again. So far from exagge- 
rating, we have very much understated our case. 

We have compared the balance-sheet just 
dissected with others from different publishing 
houses, and we find that it is a fair average 
example. Many have additional items for 
warehouse-room, and coffee-house expenses 
upon subscription sales. 

As we have put Mr. Ilardwieke’s book nt 
thci head of this paper, perhaps wc ought to 
say a word about it. This gentleman is certainly 
not one of the magnates of the trade, and there- 
fore it is unnecessary to expend much notice 
upon him. However, as lie lias appealed to 
authors in a published pamphlet, wc will give 
him what publicity we can. 

Mr. Hardwicke’s great discovery " lo ena- 
ble authoiB to put their literary productions 
before the public without pecuniary risk or loss 
of interest in copyright’’ is the notable old- 
fashioned expedient of getting up a preliminary 
subscription list. When this subscription list 
is got up, the author is to go to Mr. Hard- 
wicke and let him print and publish his book 
— the publisher taking the commission and the 
author— -tAe profits. 

But wc must allow this persuasive gentleman 
to speak for himself— 

Take, as another example, the publication of a Bccord 
of Travels, or a Narrative of Personal Adventures, a talc 
of moving accidents by flood and field the usual extent 
of a work of this nature is two volumes, post Uvo., com- / 
prising about 860 pages each, the price 21 f. Suppose 
that the Ale of 200 copies, at 18«. per copy, could ho 
miaranteed by subscription, the price to non-subscribers 
being fixed at 21#., a profit of considerably more than 
1001. would result from the transaction, as the following 
account will i^ew 


Account of Profit and Loss on a Work entitled^ Jv. jv. 
£ 3. d. 
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pleasing to the earaof enterprising speculators 
upon toe gullibility of book clubs, and partly 
because it is suspected that if our reviews were 
gutted ” — to use the polite phrase of the pro- 
fession — ^we should probably print the original 
and the counterfeit in parallel columns in our 
next Number. Nevertheless, we have half-|t- 
dozen advertisements now before us, wherein the 
New Quarterly Review is quoted for 
some sii^ry, insipid sentence upon books that 
appearealong before the *‘N. Q. R.” came into 
existence, and which w^c therefore never no- 
ticed in our pages. These instances occur in a 
list wc had drawn up with much trouble, and 
which compares what the different Reviews did 
really say of certain books, with what they are, 
in the Opinions of the Press,” represented to 
have said. Wc regret to find that its length 
must exclude it, for it would have shed but 
little amusement over this dull paper. 

The speculating bibliopoles are locusts upon 
the leaves of literature. They eat up every 
thing — but do they do any good ? Let us 
hear Thomas Carlyle upon this, for he is a 
man having experience — 

“ A century ago there was in the bookselling guild — 
if never any royalty of spirit (as how could such bo 
‘ looked for there?)— yet a spirit of solid morclianthood, 

* which had its value in regard to the prosaic parts of 
'literature, and is ever to bo thankfully remembered 
' there. 13y this solid merchant spirit, if wc take the 
'victualling and furuishing of such au onterprisc as 
‘ Saiuud Jokimns English Dictionary for its highest 
' feat (as perhaps we justly may) ; and many a Petitot's 
' Memoiras, Encyclopadia Britrmniea, Ac. Ac., in this 
' country and in others for its lower, wc must gratefully 
' admit tlic real usefulness, respectability, and merit to 

* the world. But in later times, owing to many cau.scs 
' which have been active, not on the hook guild alone, 

' such spirit has long been diminishing, and has now as 


•good as disappeared, without hope of resuscitation in 
* that quarter. The spirit of the book trade, it is moom- 
' fully evident, is that of modern trade generally, no 
' better and no worso— a hand-to-mouth spirit, incapable 
'of ever again paying for even a Johnson's "Dic- 
'* tionary not what I can call a merchant spirit, but 
(on the great or on the small scale) a shopkeeper one. 
' Such is the melancholy fact, so far as my experience 
'and observation have taught mo to form an opinion. 
' If my vote is inquired of in the matter, I grieve to say, 
' and am not conscious of either angjer or of favour in 
' saying, it is authentically this ; which leads me, and 
' indeed has long since led me, to infer that the Pub- 
' lishiiig Guild, taking large wages for doing indispen- 
' sablo work, and quite omitting to do it, is in no safe or 
' lasting position before tlio public, and will prove inca- 
pable of standing, unless it con escape being inquired 
into."* 

Mr. Chapman published this opinion as 
bearing upon the booksellers. It has^hothing to 
do with the bookseller.^, and the boohellm hare 
no comviunify of mterest with the great iooA- 
spectdatorsandauthor-grindersofthemeti'opolis. 
If these last could be put down literature would 
flourish in their destruction. Perhaps the time 
may arrive when the suggestions of Mr. Car- 
lyle and Mr, Babbage may be carried out; and 
authors, by means of an Association, will dis- 
tribute their works to the trade without the in- 
tervention of any publisher, aided only by the 
wholesale booksellers, who now, in effect, do 
all the publishers' work, by supplying the retail 
trade, arranging terms of credit, and keeping 
accounts. But if this time he not come, quite 
sure we are that the best means of hastening it 
is to lay bare the mysteries of the speculating 
publishing system, and to explain to authors 
the hidden things of a balance-sheet. 

lleport of Meeting on the Commerce of Literature, 
p.7. 
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The Art of Reasoning; a popular Exposition of the Principles of Logic j inductive and deductive. 
By Samuel Neil. London ; Walton and Mabcrly. 1863. 


All logicians are agi’eed that the first requisite 
to sound logical argument is a perfect definition 
of the subject-matter to be proved. But no 
two logicians are thoroughly agreed as to what 
is the perfect definition of logic. 

What the jiopulfir idea of logic was in the 
time of Socrates may be read in the Clouds” 
of Aristophanes, where the philosopher is made 
to put it in a catalogue of unintelligible pe- 
dantries. 

KOI 

K(u repareiavy ko). ireplXe^tVy kul KpovtriVy kui 
KaraXtp^Lv. 

What Socrates’ own idea was may perhaps be 
read in Plato, although we rather doubt the 
identity of the Socrates of Plato with the So- 
crates who existed in the flesh. Aristotle docs 
not venture upon an exact dclinition, and in- 
deed the “ Organon” sonietiines trenches upon 
the territories of grammar and rhetoric. Zeno 
thought that logic was the right use of reason ; 
the schoolmen mixed uj) the errors of Zeno, as 
to the true nature and object of the science, with 
the true canons of Aristotle. In their hands it 
became so ridiculous, that Bacon, Descartes, 
Mallebranche, and Locke, came to the rescue, 
Aristotle was in danger of being disavow(*d by 
the greatest intellects, because lie had been mis- 
understood by the smallest. Sanchez had re- 
vived the old scepticism of Pyrrho, 

“ All that VC kuov is, nothing can be known,” 

as By roll translates tin* doctrine ; but I’omem- 
bering, possibly, the c:i])ital reply of Lucretius — 

— nil sril-i si quis imtat, id qiioqiie nescit 
An bfiri possit, <pii sc nil scire iatetur. 

Sanchez boldly accepted the coindusion, Nec 
unuin hoc scio, me nihil scire, coiijector tameu 
nec mo nec alios.” But a^c question Avhether 
Sanchez meant much more than that logic deals 
only Avith probabilities. Acoiicio had draA\m 
nearer to the true definilioii *of logic, when he 
defined jt to be “recta contemplandi docen- 
diqu^ratio,” than Bacon did Avhen he spoke of 
it as “ spiiiosaj subtilitatis laqueus ac tcndicula;” 
yet Bacon, as Ave shall presently see, knew, 
better than any man Avho had preceded him, 
the true practical use of the art. 

In this country logic had been maintained 
in its own modest sphere as “ an instrumental 
art” by the University of Oxford. Scotland 
had Avandered after the llamian theories,* per- 
^ps uncoiiciously influenced by the fact that 
Ramus was a Huguenot, and a victim of the 
massacre of St. BartholomeAv. Cambridge 
took little note of the syllogistic system. Oxford 


alone insisted upon it as indispensable to every 
graduate. At the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tuiy the tnie logic, according to the Oxford 
University’’, AA^as comprehended in a clear and 
concise treatise by Dr. Aldrich,* Avho propounded 
the definition Avhich is tioav accepted by all 
sound logicians, that logic is “Ars instrumen- 
talis dirigens mentem in cognitione rerum ” — an 
instrumental art, keeping straight the operations 
of the mind in the acquirements of knowledge. 

Aldrich’s treatise Avas no more an original 
system of logic than the thirty-nine articles 
arc a ucav religion. It aa’us an authoritative 
statement of the true olHce of the art, and a con- 
cise account of the tools AvliercAvith it is Avorked, 
and the rules for working. It has been trans- 
lated by liuish, and (*\panded by Whatclcy ; it 
has been undervalued by IJallam, and treated 
someAvhat contemptuously by Mill ; but it never 
has been, and nev(*r can be, supers(*d(’d. JNlat- 
Ihiffi and Ziimpt are mure (*la borate gram- 
marians than tlie Eton grammars Avhicli Ave 
learn at school, but tlu^ tutor Avill ])roduco 
but indifferent scdiolars a\Iio shall overlook 
the importance of fixing tin* ordinary rules 
of syntax firmly in the pujul’s mind before 
he takes him among the difficulties of the finer 
di*itiiictions and more curious olegjincies of the 
Greek and Latin languages. 

Thus it is Avith tlu' art of Logic. Aldrich must 
be learnt by heart — his nieniori*i fcchnira must 
be AA’cll fixed in the mind : Avhen the student has 
done this, and not before, he Avill know Avhat 
th<» art is, and bo in a ])osition to acquire skill 
ill its exercise. 

AVheii he has mastered this accidence of logic 
he will understand the ])riiici])les upon Avhich 
every mind must operate Avhen a correct syllo- 
gism is formed. His terms of art Avill give him 
the facility' of immediately designating any one 
of those principles, and also of designating any 
violation of them. If any one should argue 

* Dean Aldrich Avas a man of the utmost A^ersatility 
of acquirement, and may be cited .as .an egregious oxamplo 
that tlie study of our art is not inconsistent with the 
liveliest sallies of wit. Not only did he prepare for pub- 
lic.ation Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, and com- 
are anthems for the service of his Cathedral Church, but 
e is the author of the celebrated University Epigram, 
“ Causie bibendi ” — 

Si bene quid mciniui causae sunt quinque bibendi 
Uospitis adventus — presens situs— atque futura 
Aut viui bonitas — aut qu£e libet altera causa. 

He built Peckwatcr quadrangle from his own designs ; he 
wrote and composed the still well-known catch, 

“ Hark, the merry Christ-Church bells 
and, in Jionour of his own favourite indulgence, he added 

A smoking catch," to he sung by four men smoking 
their pipes. 
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thvB — ^^Thc Oxford clay beiiiff a middle oolitic 
ibrmation is therefore necessarily identical with 
the Coral rag/^ he will be able not only to de- 
tect the presence of a fallacy in this argument^ 
but he will be able to shew exactly Avliere the 
fallacy lies, and what portion of the argument 
is faulty. He will reduce it to a syllogism 
thus — 

All Oxford clay is n middle oolitic fonnation ; 

All Coral rag is a middle oolitic formation ; 
Tlicreforc 

All Oxford clay is Coral rag. 

The logical student will know that the middle 
term of this syllogism, being in each case the 
predicate of an affirmativ(« jn'oposition, cannot 
I)c distributed in cither ; and he will therefore* 
know, without any reforcii(*(»Jo what his notions 
{dehors the argument) may he as to the truth 
or falsehood of the third proposition, that it 
cannot he a true eonclusioii from the premises 
put forward. 

This is a very siinjdc <*xaraple, and will arouse 
at once the two objections which ignorance 
always opposes to logic. The lii’st is, that any 
sensible man would have seen the fuultiiicss of 
this reasoning williout the logic; the second is, 
that a long lib* would he too short to settle the 
coTiimoiiost dis[)iite, if we wei*e to r(‘duce (*very 
argument into syllogisms. 

To the lirst we answ<*r, lliat our sensihle friend 
might or might not have s(*on the error. If he 
happened to have a [ireconccived notion that 
Oxford clay and Coral rag arc identical sub- 
stances, Ii(» wouhl vi*ry possibly have ullow^ed 
the reasoning to pass unquestioned, A man 
ignorant of logic can always prostitute his rea- 
soning powers to the defence of his prejudices, 
and can seldom help doing so ; a logician cannot 
do this wdthont receiving now and then some 
smart twinges froiji his outraged art. 

We are not addressing ourselves only to 
logicians, nor do wc ])rofess to have the power 
of compression which enabled Prodicus to 
reveal the whole mystery of grammar in a 
single lecture— a page of the New Quauterly 
can, we fear, be made in no sense a irevTTjKopra 
Apa^juau cTTi^ci^if ; hut wc think that, without 
giving other and more intricate examples of 
fallacious argument, every one ought to see that 
there must be an advantage in being able to 
test an argument by rules which prejudice can- 
not ignore or deny. 

The second objection is easily disposed of. 
The logician no more stops to reduce every 
argument into syllogisms, than a man who has 
learnt grammar stops to parse every sentence, 
or than a reader stops to spell every word. 
The logician, the grammarian, and the reader 
OP writer, reasons, criticises, or reads or writes, 
with his logic, his syntax, or his orthography, 
well fixed in his memory. These rules serve 


him to avoid an en*or unconsciously, or to detect 
it without an effort. Constant exercise in the 
use of his rules, or rather, perhaps, the constant * 
pi*eHence of his rules in his mind, has made 
them part of his mind : a violation of them 
strikes like a false -note on the car of the 
iiiusieiaii, or a false concord on the ear of the 
scholar. 

Those who have igiioniiitly ridiculed logic — 
and we fear we must iiuflude Dr. Wliew^Sl in 
tliis category — should extend their disapproval 
to everj" art. Tt is hard to discover how the 
axioms of geonu;try gould have escaped their 
sarcasm. On the other hand, those who have 
leoi’iicd Aldricli by heart for thejnirposc of 
passing the Oxford schools, hut who liavc 
rested content with this acquisition, and arc 
surprised to find they can reason no better than 
if they had iicv(*r learned their “ Quai ca vel 
hyp,'^ are much in the position of a person 
who, having just learned the characters of short- 
hand, is sur))rised that he cannot rc^port a rapid 
speaker. 

JiOgie, when it has entered into a man’s mind, 
gives him tin* faeully of fecllnri whether a con- 
elusion docs or does not properly arise from the 
premises stated ; or if no prcjinises be stated, it 
enables him to feel wlint must ho the assumed 
premises from whicJi only the eonclusioii could 
he so draw'll. Jt gives him the instinct of pick- 
ing out th(‘ particular proposition which, if 
deiiifal, dostroy(|^the conclusion ; arming liim, 
therefore, w'ith the power, not only of discovering 
the fallacy of a faulty argument, but also of 
devilling with that still more common artifice, 
w Jierciii a eoneliision is logically drawn, but 
some one of the concealed premises is false. 
Nature has cndow'ed (ivery man with some no- 
tions of right and wrong in reasoning : logic 
gives those notions names, describes them as 
tliey appear in minds of the. highest order, and 
stamps them as the canons of man’s reason. 
Even Bacon allows and insists upon the value 
of logic in this sense — ‘‘ Neque solum dirigunt, 
sed et roboi'ant ; sicut sagittaiidi usus et habitus, 
non tantum facit ut melius quis colliiiiet, sed 
lit arcuiii tendat forliorein.” 

We hav(» no space hew! to enter •upon the 
wide field of disputation disclosed by tli|^v^rd3 
syllogistic and inductive : rightly understood, 
there is no diderence between the two. The 
most copious induction in physical subjects 
must depend upon the truth of a major pre- 
miss— that where similar results recur under 
similar circumstances they prove an universal 
natural law. Deny that proposition, and 
your inductions will have no universal con- 
clusion. Upon 01 dinary matters of human 
action your inductions will want another major 
premiss. Thus, suppose we adduce a hundred 
instances of having met A in Oxford Street, at 
C2 
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a particular spot and at a particular moment : 
this induction is only the minor premiss to a 
major, which must declare that /Acre is a pro- 
habllUy that what has occured in a hundred 
successive days will recur in the hundred and 
first. Call it svllogistic, enthymematic, soritic, 
or inductive, all reasoning is to be resolved into 
the first principle of comparing two propositions 
together, and saying whether they agree or dis- 
agree, and if so, to what extent. 

Docs logic go beyond this ? We believe not. 
Nearly all the heresies of the art proce(ul from 
this— that indolent word-splittcra liave tried to 
make latiocination do the work of observation. 
They have called upon logic to determine, iiot 
only whether conclusions are true or false, hut 
also whether propositions arc true or false. 
Logic has nothing to do with propositions when 
they arc not presented as conclusions, except to 
accept them. It is for other sciences to deter- 
mine upon their truth or falseliood as proposi- 
tions. Ihus if we say 

‘‘ Every |«'ocluetion of an Acarus Crossii is a 
work of aboriginal (creation ; 

Mr. Weekes produced an Acarus Crossii, 
Thiueforc 

Mr. Weekes performed a work of aboriginal 
creation ] 

wc draw a correct logical conclusion, ainl we 
find it identical with a monstrous ai)sur(lity ; 
but logic is not responsible for the truth of 
either of the ])romises wliencfi the concludion 
is deduced. 

When we affirm, liowcver, tliat logic does no 
more than test conclusions by ascertaining the 
propositions that must be admitted or assumed 
before the conclusion can be w'arranted— or, 
which is in eflect the same thing, that logic 
only points out the proper conclusion to be 
drawn from admitted premises — wc do not 
eitluT deny or undervalue the labours of those 
logicians who, like Whatcley and Mill, have 
undertaken to investigate ** the conditions under 
which the human mind persuades itself that it 
has sufficient grounds for a conclusion which 
it has not arrived at by any of the legitimate 
methods of induction.” No logical student 
would willingly forego the advantage of the 
Arqhl^hop’s chapter on Fallacies, or would 
leave unread his appended chapter on ambi- 
guous terms. In learning the laws of healthy 
reasoning, we had also learned the conditions 
of unsound reasoning, for contrarmvm eadem 
est sdentia. But in medicine it is useful to 
name and catalogue our diseases, and note their 
symptoms, that we may recognise them when 
they appiar, and know their cause, nature, and 
cure, without the trouble of tiacing the exact 


anatomical derangement in each particular 
case. So in logic we catalogue our fallacies ; 
and a reasoner who has good store of these 
fixed in his mind will be very much helped 
thereby in the detection of bad reasoning. 
Most of those which occur in conversation or 
in w'riting will bo recognised immediately as 
old familiar faces. The logician will receive 
them as a detective would a disguised thief— 
tell at once his particular class of offence, and 
call him by his name. But to understand a 
fallacy, we must understand why it is so ; and 
for that purpose wc must be able to point out 
the false link in the chain of reasoning, to 
bring to light the violated rule that is huddled 
up in the sorites. 

When Mill applies logic to the moral sciences 
we follow him as to a difficult exercise in rules 
already laid down; but we see at once the jus- 
tice of his own observation, that these five 
chapters of his work arc but a kind of suj)- 
plemcnt or appc.ndix.” Except as an example 
of its rules, the chapters on the moral sciences 
in Mr. Mill’s treati-c have no more to do with 
logic, limn the definition of a good man has to 
do with the propriety of a verb •agreeing with 
its nominative case in number and person. 

Modern treatises upon logic arc so immerous, 
tliut to catalogue them here would be to fill an 
unpi*ofitaide page. To every one of tlicm this 
observation applies. Vv'hatevor use they have 
must be for those who know nil the grammar 
of logic. No one can read Mill without great 
pleasure and instruction ; but Mill never yet 
viudc a logician. This book lias improved, or 
even nmtured many a logician, but it can only 
mafw smatterers. So with Mr. Neil’s work, 
which wc have placed at the head of tills ar- 
ticle as the most r cent logic-book. In sjiite 
of some pedantry 'and affectation, it brings to- 
gether an amount of information upon the sub- 
ject of the art which will be read with profit, 
and some of which can be found in no other 
haiidv book. But it will not do as a substitute 
for either Aldrich or Whatcley. 

There is no royal road to logic. It is an 
art, and 7wt a science. Wc do not mean this 
absolutely, for of course every art has its l ulcs 
of art, and these are the science of^tliat art. 
But the object of logic is to be used as an art — 
used with a facility that constant practice only 
can give. Give car to us, impatient student. 
Even as you learnt your alphabet before you 
attempted to read, so leara your Aldrich before 
you attempt to analyse with Whatcley, to pur- 
sue counotatives with Mill, or to discuss per- 
ceptivity with Samuel Neil. 
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In our last Number we gave a summary of the 
historical events which led to the establishment 
of the Turks in Europe, and of the subsequent 
combats which appear to foreshadow their ex- 
])ulsion. It is no part of our vocation to ba* 
lance flic chances of war, or to oiler specula- 
tions which a telegraphic despatch may per- 
chance cither verify or contradict wdiile this 
Number is parsing from the hands of the puli- 
lisher to that of the reader. Of course cv<*ry 
book-maker who can hold a pen is writing for 
dear life, and every individual who has ever 
seen the Golden Horn is offering his valuable 
opinion to the British public, and pointing out 
the exact manner in which Turkey may be 
cither saved or partitioned. 

Tlic first of these is Mr. ]MacfarIane, the 
attorney-general of despotism: the gentleman 
wdio put down Mr. Gladstone, when the latter 
could hold silence no longer on the subject of 
the atrocities of the king of Naples, and who 
seems to have a special mission to eulogize all 
that ordinary mortals abhor. We cannot, 
however, congratulate the Emperors of Russia 
and Austria upon their mlvocate. “Kismet” 
a))pcars to be a mere rechauffe of a former 
work on the s<*ime subject, and by the same au- 
thor. We have scarclied it through in vain for 
some novelty. There is nothing in it that was 
not said, and much better said, in the work of 
Mr. St. John, noticed in our last Number. 

Mr. Macfiirlaiic’s sole original idea is con- 
tained in the following ]mssage ; — 

As far sis the people are concerned, 1 am persuaded 
that even a Russian army, preserving good disciidine, and 
carefully abstaining from any insults to the women 
(there remains little or no religious feeling to offend), 
would not encounter, in any of the parts of Asiatic or 
European Turkey I visited, the slightest resistance from 
the Mussulman population, although the people are all 
armed. 

Even this, however, is not much more ridicu- 
lous than the nonsense w*c used to hear about 
W,000 Frenchmen landing at Dover, and the 
Guards evacuating London. Macfarlane ought 
to be made guide and Provost-Marshal to this 
happy Russian army, which is to march un- 
resisted through Turkey. There is a certain 
Russsan prince now commanding in Walla- 
chia who would not be niggard in rewarding 
such service. The next is not at all new. 


The Turk can only he formidable as a Turk : attempt 
to modernise, to Europeanise his habits, his mind, or 
even liis costume, he will loso all the power, the energy, 
the grandeur of his native and original character, without 
.acquiring the quickness, the dexterity, the vivacity of 
that which is so foreign to his nature. The turbaned, 
the* scimitareil, thc» loose-trousered TurkVill never fall 
into the trim and disciplined lino of an European regi- 
ment : if ho dues, his movements, instead of being free, 
majestic, and vigorous, will be awkward and constrained. 
As ho is initiated in modern habits, tho staid and solemn 
dignity of his manners will depart, and what will re- 
place it ? 

This has been Raid a hundred times, and has 
now been contradicted by events. Nor has tho 
following calumnious trash about the officers 
HCiTing in the Turkish army more foundation 
in fact, or more novelty in invention. 

Of late years some educated officers of various nations 
have been engaged as instructors, but one, after tho other, 
tliey have all been driven away in disgust. They found 
tiunnseivcs thwarted at every step by the ignorant, iinlo- 
Iriit, rapacious 'i'nrks put over their heads. Shoe- 
innkors, pipe-vendors, hackals, counnon boatmen, to-day, 
and colonels of regiments, generals of division, and 
l*ashas to-morrow : Allows who plundered their men, and 
who would never be brought to understand tho most 
simple military formation or evolution, 'llieii again, 
these well-qualified Frank officers were never allowed 
to take the command, or really to fill the post of officers 
in the Sultan's service, for these tilings must bo reserved 
exclusively for Turks and Miissiilmaiis. Omcr Pasha, 
an cx-sergeant and deserter from tho Austrian army, has 
fought in tho field with Turks, and h.xs held high com- 
mands ; hut the said Omer, a reprohato in all things, 
became a renegade and sham Mussulfhan before he was 
ailmittcd to such honours. 

Again — 

Hardly ono of these fellows has ever been inoro than a 
non-commissioned officer in his own country : here tlicy 
suddenly become captains, majors, colonels. 'I licso are 
the men the great Pashas prefer. Low-born and low-bred, 
they can submit to Turkish arrogance, and to treatment 
which no gentleman can possiWy tolerate. Ono may 
conceivo how competent arc these rem^ades^to the con- 
duct of an army in tho field, 'i hen, who would answer 
a single hour for the honour or coiiinioii boncstmf%uch 
a canaille ? 'Hioy have deserted their colours ; they have 
desertecl their religion I l^t Russia, or any other as- 
sailant of Turkey, tempt them with a ^od bribe, and 
tiiey will desert the Sultan, and sacrifice his troops. 

Of course the idea of Mr. Macfarlanl^is, to 
partition Turkey, and especailly to give Austria 
a very large slice. Austria is always a very 
greatYavourite of Mr. Macfarlane. 

It will be a mat deal to get the Turks fairly out of 
Christendom. The populations of Servia, Bosnia, and 
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the Turkish portion of Herzegovino (for Austria has 
already a part of that , country) would assimilate, blend, 
aad amalgamate with tlieir neighbours, the slave popu- 
lations of the Austrian empire. But I would rive to 
the House of Hapsburgh a much larger share in the par- 
tition, and secure to her, by an European treaty, and the 
guarantee of all the great pwers, the free navigation of 
the JDanubo, from the frontiers of Hungary to the em- 
bouchures of the Black fc‘ea. 

Russia ! ]Iow is it that this namc^ iiv'hetlicr 
it intrudos upon us in print, or assails our oars 
in conversation, awakens only feelincfs of ro- 
and aversion? Why does the name 
of Russia stink i’ tlie nostrils ” ? The eauso 
is flagrant. In nn uge Avhen (jivilizaiion is 
more widely extending itstdfthaii ut any former 
period of the world’s history ; when the tfiie 
principles of government arc hc(!oming every 
day better understood, illustrated, and adopted ; 
and the divine light of Christianity is still 
more and more diffused ; at such a lime the 
gi’cat potentate whose dominion stretches over 
the half of* Jiluropc and a third of Asia, in- 
stead of bending all the energies at his com- 
mand towards (h'veloping resources vast as liis 
empire, appears upon the scene as a second 
Ahiric; aye, even outdoes his prototype of 
the fiftli century. That ruthless marauder was 
but tli(! exponent of the ferocity of the savage 
tribes he led to rapine and slaughter, while lu* 
of the present day, in the midst of enlight(*n- 
ment, would fain thrust us back into tlie barba- 
rous ages, under the darkness of which alone, 
could he luipc to pro.seente such designs as 
his with impunity. The Russian Czars, as 
wc recently shew'ed, aflcct to be lineally de- 
Bcende<l from, and therofovo rightful heirs of, 
the Greek emperors. The present self-sty loci 
representative of the Cmsars, liowc'ver, will 
scarcely put himself in comparison witli tlio 
first of that glorious line. When the great 
Julius led Ills enthusiastic and devoted legions 
across the liuhiroityio oppose and thwart those 
pseudo-patriots who, jealous of his renown, 
sought to imbue their countrymen with their 
own baseness and' ingratitude, lie thereby 
laid the foundation of the mightiest empire the 
world ever saw, the triumphs of which in art, 
literature, and arms, will be felt and recognised 
in their ennobling effects so long as the eartli 
endures. • The modeni successor of the Ca’sai’s, 
on the other hand, when he sent his mvading 
hordes across the Prulhy did but cry havoc, 
and let slip the dogs of war !” His manifesto 
issued on the occasion manifested nothing but 
his re^lution to set at nought all considerations 
of justice and political morality. The transac- 
tion itself may be regarded as the most recent 
and most unblushing illustration of the old fable 
of the wolf and the lamb, with the important 
exception that, in this case, the supposed lamb 
has shewn both teeth and claws, and good dis* 


position to use them. One cry, and that a cry 
of exultation, arose throughout Europe when it 
became known that the Turks, so far fram per- 
mitting themselves, as had been anticipated, 
to be trodden under foot by their invaders, had 
crossed the Danube under the conduct of their 
daring and skilful general at four differeri- 
points simultaneously, made a successful ad- 
vance from Kalifat, and gained a signal victory 
at Olteriitza over the marauding enemy, who 
thus received, wliat wo did hope, would have 
prov(*d, only the first instalment of the punish* 
ment due to his misdeeds. 

Strange, inde(;d, that satisfaction should 
be the universal sontimeiit wdiere Mahometans 
were the victors and Christians the vanquished. 
But the problem admits of a double solution ; 
fii*stly, tlie ancient maxim that must be ever 
deeply imprinted in the human heart. Flat 
jastitia mat caslum; s(»coudly, tlni fact, un- 
welcome as it is iiicoiiteslihle, that th(‘ jirogrcss 
of civilization and Christianity would he ob- 
structed, ratlier than aided, by the extension of 
Russian rule to the Turkish provinces. 

As regards the first point, whether civilization 
would be advanced under Russian auspices, 
(he mdoriously vicious system of the govern- 
ment of Russia is amply illusi rated by Mr. 
Olmhant in tin* vivacious and iiistnietive volume 
he* has hen; given to lire puhlie. Starting from 
St. Petersburg, he went by railway lo Moscow, 
thoiiee making his way to Nijiii Novgorod at 
the time of the great amiiial fair, of which a 
very anininteel jiietiire is ]H-eseiit('d. Jtlmharlving 
there on the Volga, he dc’.-'Cendcd that river, per 
steamer, as far as Zaritzin, where he traversed 
the intoriiiediate eouiitry of the Cossacks to the 
Don ; travelled along iis banks to Rostov on the 
sea ol’ Azof, crossing which lo KtTtcli, he made 
a lour of the Crimea, visiting all its remarkable 
towns and antiquities, and returned homeward by 
way of Odessa and the Danube. Mr. Oliphant 
took full advantage of the opportiiniiies aftbrded 
him by this varied route lu make himself ac- 
quainted, not only with the scenery, hut with 
the moral and political aspect of the country 
through which he passed. In the performance 
of this undertaking ho proves himself an acute 
and impartial observer, and one whose opinions 
and deductions from what he saw, are worthy 
of serious attention at the present time, both by 
statesmen and by the public generally. His 
account of the actual state of Russia is, as w'e 
have intimated, of the most unfavourable cha- 
racter. Corruption of the gi'ossest kind is the 
m^nd substmtiim of the government system \ 
bribes, the order of the day from the highest 
officials to the lowest As regards the mass pf 
the people, education, so far irom being encou- 
raged, is absolutely prohibited, excepting in the 
large towns, which are very few and far between. 
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"Russia,” the author remarks, "is almost 
devoid of an urban population. Sr. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, and Oclcssa arc the only cities 
wdiere the populations exceed 100,000 ; indeed, 
there is some doubt whether that of Odessa 
reaches this figure. There are only four towns 
containing more than 50,000 inhabitants oaeh, 
and eighteen or twenty with populations ex- 
ceeding 25,000. In fact, it has been computed, 
from oiHcinl reports, that there is only one town 
with an average |)opul5ition of 7000 in an area 
of 130 square miles.” 

A fitting adjunct to the proliibitlun of edu- 
cation, is the lieciieo awarded, or rather the en- 
couragement giv(‘n, to the people to indulgt* in 
drunkenness, in ordtu* that an increased reveiiiio 
may tluis be derivc'd from the duty on intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

It seems* that men. while in ii state «jf intnxiratiou 
have, in tliis eouiitry, an i.sponal elaini upon the pro- 
tection of the puvermnent, since the sums ilrawii from 
the monopoly of Viulka form an important item of tlie 
revenue. 'Phat there was a due appreciation of the ohli- 
gntion conferred by either parly, I learned from a llussiau 
(^ciitlernan. who told me that tlie police had strict orders 
not to take up any person found drunk in the streets. 
Tlio iiuiiibors of tijjsy men who reeled unnotit ed about 
the large towns seemed living testimonies to the accuracy 
of this statement. 

In oxenso of tlie.se regulations, it may indet*<l he urged 
that the llussian fieasnnt is so degraded, at any rate, that 
it amounts to much the same thing whi'ther he ho in a 
state of cultivated intoxication or natural incapacity. 

The restrictions imposed upon inidc, urguc si 
degree of infsitiuition and nsirrow jinyudicn dif- 
ficult to be understood. TriidtJ, indeed, may 
be ssiid to be corifiiuMl to the annual fsiirs, and, 
with those exceptions, to be designedly crippled 
by the most vexatious exactions. Those only 
are licensed to engage in foreign trade who 
bcflong to tli<; fir-t and second guild of mer- 
chants, and who pay a heavy tax for the pri- 
vilege. As residents in towns they are subject 
to other burdens, whence the anomaly arises 
that, at the fair of Nijni, Sheffield cutlery and 
Ollier foreign gootls may he olitainod at a con- 
siderably lower price than at St. Petersburg, 
notwithstanding the expense incurred of con- 
veying them upwards of 600 miles over a 
country offering no facilities of transit. Wtdl 
does our author observe on this subject — 

'i*u explain this, it is necessary to discover the real 
principle upon which the government acts ; for it is ab- 
surd to suppose that it can be so infatuated as to believe 
that the protective system which it now pursues can ever 
advance the commercial interests of the country. I’ro- 
Jecting into the heart of Asia, while it monopolises more 
than naif the continent of Europe — posses.sing means 
of communication with the East by way of the Caspian, 
denied to any other European power— intersected by 
rivers expressly adapted to connect the ports upon the 
four seas between which she is situated — Russia might 
become the highway of nations. The wealth of Europe 
and Asia would thus pour into the coffers of the country 
tj^ough the various channels which it alone could so ad- 
vantageously offer for the commerce of the world ; and 


the only reason why this result has not long since taken 
place, is the virtual prohibition by the government of the 
existence of such a state of thinp, by its deiiyi^ to all 
foreign goods, the right of transit through tHe Russian 
dominions. As a necessary consetpieiice, the produce of 
the East passes through Sim'riia and Trebisond, instead* 
of through Tillis to Ri^oiit Kale on the Black Sea ; or — 
if there were a canal between tlio Volga and the Don — 
by water all the way from Astrahad and the intermediato 
ports to Taganrog, vid Astrakhan and T/.nritzin, or to 
St. IVlershurg direct. Thus have tho.<o brilliant com- 
nierrial designs cherished hy IVter the Great, and founded 
upon an aiiticipatoil extension of his eastern frontier, 
iH'en dibtntyed hy a policy unworthy the successors of so 
enlightened a monarch ; and tho^e ports on the Caspian, 
in attempts to acquire which ho sacritlccd his political 
reputation, are sinking itmli'r inlluences utterly blasting 
to their prosperity. 

From a cousitleratioii of those circumstances, and in 
.spite of the anxiety of governnieiit to induce an opposite 
hilief, wo arc eonstruiiied to suppose *that it is only 
solicitous for the prosperity of the nation, .so loag as this 
prosperity can coexist with the ])ermanont slate of gross 
iguoriiiicp and barbarism in wliich tho people are kept ; 
for it is evident that an extensive intercourse with Enro- 

} iean nati«)us wmild open the eyt‘S of this enslaved popu- 
ntiuii, and introduce those principles of freedom which 
would soon prove utterly subversive to the imperial power 
as it at present (‘xisls. In order, therefore, that tho 
traveller may duly appreciate the .syslciu of political eco- 
nomy practised by llio govenimenl, it is necessary he 
should remember that its interests and those of the peoplo 
aru diametrically opposed to one another. He will then 
cea.se to wonder that meii-of-w:ir, instead of merchant 
steamers, regularly navigate tlie Caspian. The most, 
wretched craft are freighted with the rich fabrics of 
lV*rsia, while iron steamers are appropriated to the traiis- 
))ort of precious soldiers. 

Tho great political and social jilaguo-spot of 
Hiissia is, however, Fcr/doiu. In llint word i.s 
comprised wliat(?vcr can leinl to depress tho 
energies of a. nation, to paralyse its industry, to 
demoralise and il(?grade it in every way. The 
llnssiun sei’l’s are, in tiiot, in a far worse condi- 
tion than th(j negro slave.s of America; for 
these latter may, by llirift and persevering in 
good condiiel, work out their freedom ; but no 
sii(di hope can shine upon tho hapless Russian, 
his sole portion being a pateC of land, on tlie 
>rodnce of which he is expected to maintain 
limself, though the amount of labour frequently 
(‘xaeted by bis iiiosler precludes the possibility 
of his devoting adequate atUJiitioii to it. ^ Pos- 
sibly the wretched serfs, indurated to their lot, 
may indulge no higher aspirations. They arc, 
indeed, regarded and treated as so many head 
of cattle, the keeping up the breed of which, is 
encouraged by their owners as a main qpurce 
of profit. Hear Mr. Oliphant on this subject — 

Whatever may be the morals of the pea.santry in re- 
mote districts, those living in the towns and villages on 
the Volga aru more degraded in their habits than any 
other people aniongst whom I have travelled ; and they 
can hardly be said to disregard, since they have never 
been acquainted with, the ordinary decencies of life. 
What better result can indeed be expected from a system 
by which tlie upper classes are wealthy in proportion to 
the number of serfs possessed by each proprietor ? l^o 
rapid increase of the population is no less an object with 
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the prirato serf-owner, than tlio cxtensire consumption 
of ardent spirits is desired by the government. Thus 
each vice is privileged with especial patronage. Mar- 
riages, in the Russian sense of the term, are consum- 
, inaW at an early age, and are arranged by the steward, 

' witiiout consulting parties— tho lord's approval alone 
being necessary. The price of a family ranges from 25Z. 
to 40/. Our captain had taken his wife on a lease of 
five years, the rent for that term amounting to fifty 
rubles, with the privilege of renewal at the expiration 
of it. 

Finally, as a fair sample of the dctcrioniting 
effects of Russian misrule, the following ac- 
count of the province of Bessarabia may be 
cited— 

The principal port of a very fertile province, Ismael 
carries on a considerable trade; but the resources of 
Bessarabia are Jiut feebly developed, and it is in a far 
more depressed condition than the neighbouring districts. 
The Rufeisiaii political economist contends tliat this is 
owing entirely to the abrupt emancipation of all the serfs, 
and regards the result as a triumphant vindication of the 
system of serfdom. But a very slight consideration of 
the circumstances under which this wholesale liberation 
took place is sullicieiit to shew the unsound nature of the 
argument, and to prove that a measure, though indispu- 
tably beneficial in itself, must ever be greatly iiiilueuccd 
in its practical effects by the motives which prompt it, 
and may be so carried out as to produce widely differing 
results. And where a measure such as this has origi- 
nated, not in a desire on the part of the government to 
give freedom to the agricultural population, hut to ruin 
their owners, the Moldavian Boyars, or old lauded aris- 
tocracy, its wholesome tendency must bo to some extent 
neutralised; while the mal-administration of the local 
government, the intrigues and chicanery of tho Russian 
employt'H^ and the introduction of tho jirohibitive system 
of the empire into a country previously enjoying a liberal 
commercial policy, form a combination of evil influences 
more than suflicient to iiccount for the unhappy state of 
this poverty-stricken province. 

It is interesting to observe the present condition of Bess- 
arabia, as affording us some idea of the probable result 
of the annexation of the Daiiuhian [ rincipalitics by Russia, 
should that event ever take place. Wc have only now to 
look at tho prosperous state of those provinces, as com- 
pared with Bessarabia, to perceive how disastrous must bo 
the effects of such an occurrence. 

It is not to be vTandered at that tho inhabitants of 
Moldavia and Wallachia dread the day when the blight- 
ing influeneo of Russian administration will bo extended 
along the shores of the Danube as far as the Austrian 
frontier ; for in tho past history of Bessarabia they fore- 
see their own unhappy future. Should the Kmperor 
grant them a constitution, they can compare it with that 
which Alexander granted to the Boyars of Bessarabia, 
and need be under no uncertainty as to the extent of its 
duration. Should he accord them special privileges^ they 
will at once bo able to estimate them at their true value, 
to anticipate 'their fatal effects, and to calculate exactly 
how l^iig it will be before protection in trade shall reduce 
them to a state of Bessarabian depression. 

In like manner we hear of the Crimea, a 
nighly-prosperous and flourishing district while 
the Moslems had possession of it, that — 

whole tracts of country, susceptible of a high state of culti- 
vation, and once producing abundantly, are now lying 
waste ; their manufactures deteriorating, their territorisu 
wealth destroyed, their noble families doming extinct, 
thdr poor ground down by Russian tax-gatherers, and 
swindled out of their substance by dishonest sub-officials. 
Having thus sufliciently seen what the pro- 


spects of increased civilization would be, in 
the event of Russian dominion extending 
itself, let us consider what would be the state 
of the case as regards the interests of Chris- 
tianity. That the Christian subjects of the Porte 
desire no Russian sympathy or interference is 
evident from the recent address of the Greek 
Patriarch to the Sultan, in behalf of himself 
and his brethren of the Armenian and Greek 
communions, acknowledging thankfully the 
liberty secured to them in the exercise of their 
religion, and the other immunities they enjoyed. 

In both Principalities a decidedly hostile feel- 
ing existed against the invaders, and was mani- 
fested in two remarkable instances. A large 
number of young men of the best families, con- 
stituting the Wallachian militia, rather than 
submit to bo incorporated into the Russian 
army at the command of Prince GortschakofF, 
withdrew to the mountains, and ultimately, as 
guerillas, transferred their services to Omer 
Pasha. Again, the two Ilospodars of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia preferred exile to the 
renunciation of their allegiance to the Porte. 
I^Vantic with rage at this contumacy of the 
Hospodars, the Prince, effectually to deter all 
others connected with the government from 
following their (ixainplc, sent a message to the 
Executive Council, that, if any one of them 
should quit his post or meddle with politics, or 
say or do aught hostile to Russia, he would hang 
him without mercy! Demonstrating pretty 
plainly Iiow little sympathy existed between the 
Christian subjects of the Porte and their noi-disant 
friends who came to vindicate their rights. The 
threat of Prince GortschakofF to hang without 
mercy such of his fellow-Christiaiis as happened 
to differ from him in their political views, and 
the endeavours of the J'hnperor, his master, to 
excite a furious fanaticism in his people and 
army, present a somewhat unfavouniblc con- 
trast to the exemplary forbearance of the Sultan, 
who, under the most grievous provocation, re- 
frained from any retribution upon his Christian 
subjects, shewed no disposition cither to perse- 
cute them or raise any hostile feeling against 
them, but, on the contrary, took measures to 
secure them against all molestation. 

The question which of these two manifested, in 
their conduct, the more Christian spirit, admits 
but of one answer. Take another example. The 
following account of the treatment cxperieiiced 
by the little German colony established at Sa- 
repta on the Volga will sufliciently shew that 
the aficcted solicitude of the Emperor for 
Christians in Turkey, is utterly at variance with 
his policy in re^rd to the spread of Christian 
nity among the neathens of his own dominions, 
for this he impedes rather than encourages. 

Surrounded by tribes of barbarous Cal mucks, and visit- 
ed only by scarcely le^s barbarous Russians, the iahabi- 
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tantsof SarepU maintain the genuine old Saxon characte 
—adhere to their native tongue, and to the aimple man- 
ners of their fatherland. Uncontaminated by the 
indolent and vicious habits of those amongst whom they 
arc situated, they are a prosperous community, reaping 
the rich harvest of that industry and frugality which 
are the characteristic of their race. 

The colony was established in 1769, during the reign 
of the Empress Catharine, and consisted of but thirty 
individua's of both sexes. This little band belonged 
to the Moravian persuasion, and was under the guidance 
of some worthy missionaries, whose chief object in 
choosing so remote a locality was the conversion of the 
Ca! mucks. 

No sooner had some symptoms of success, however, 
attended the efforts of these noble-minded men, than 
the Greek clergy interposed, and insisted that the con- 
verts should be admitted into their Church. Thinking, 
perhaps, that the Calmuck was as cnli^ihtcned an indi- 
vidual while a Buddhist, as he would be after hi* joined 
the Greek Church, the Moravian missionaries did not 
persist in their efforts at evangelization. The govern- 
ment, as in duty bound, supported the priests in their 
opnosition, and may thus be congratulated on having 
aided and abetted a Christian Church in its successful 
attempt to deprive a whole nation of the blessings of 
the Gospel. 

No effort is made to atone for this wanton bigotry, 
by the establishment of missions by the Greek Church 
among these wandering tribes. Denying to them the 
means of acquiring a knowledge of those important 
truths which the Moravians so earnestly desired to im- 
part, it^et supplies no substitute for them : — an omission 
which IS tantamount to positively prohibiting the Cal- 
mucks from attempting to reach heaven at all. 

Let the Moravian missionary but extend bis efforts 
to those territories whirh own the spiritual jurisdiction 
of the Dalai Llama, and seek to convert the Calmiicks 
there ; he would certainly find more toleration in the 
headquarters of Buddhism than he has met with 
hitherto amongst the foHowera of the Greek Patriarch. 
Meanwhile, this little colony prospers under the whole- 
some influences of its faith, and by reason of the in- 
dustry and integrity of its inhabitants. Unable more 
directly to benefit the surrounding savages, these honest 
Germans are living examples of the practical power of 
their religious principles, and form a striking contrast 
to the Russians of the neighbouring towns. 

But the Emperor 8 memorable maiiifot:to of 
November 53, to which we have already ad- 
verted, stands disgracefully foremost among the 
evidences of the utter invalidity of the title, he 
would assume to himself, of champion of Chris- 
tianity. Not to return railing for niiling, but 
contrariwise blessing, is one of the most pro- 
minent Christian precepts; and though its strict 
fulfilment may be, for the most part, unattainable 
bjr man, vet assuredly bitter and acrimonious 
railing, where no ofienec nor provocation of any 
kind has been offered, and this, too, as the 
pretext for grievous oppression and wrong, is 
the most direct and presumptuous contravention 
that can be conceived of the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity. In this unparalleled document, put 
forth in support of the sacred rights of the 
orthodox Church,” Russia speaks of Tier ^‘ami- 
cable persuasion,” her “ sentiments of equity,” 
“ faithful observance of treaties,” and “mode- 
rate demands ;” all assumptions notoriously at 
variance with facts, and far more applicable to 


Turkey than to her insidious enemy. Not 
content, however, with arrogating to himself 
merits to which he has not the shadow of a 
claim, the Czar unscrupulously launches against 
his intended victim a series of accusations yet 
more baseless and visionary. What could be 
conceived more monstrous than to charge upon 
the Ottoman government delinquencies of which 
he hiinself had been glaringly guilty in the face 
of the world — “ false accusations,” “ blind ol> 
stinacy,” and “ the coinincncement of hostili- 
ties?” This last charge advanced against the 
Turks after many months’ hostile occupation 
of their territory by his nrniics, is indeed a 
fitting climax to all that precedes it. But no ! 
there is in the lowest d(^ptli a lower still. The 
appeal made to the God of all truth, in scrip- 
ture language, to attest n series of falsehood^, 
how can we designate — but as unmitigated 
blasphemy ? from the various considerations 
w’e have now reviewed, may be estimated the 
ju'ospccts opened to civilization and Christianity 
by the further territorial aggrandizement of 
liussia. Fortunately the means of oficncc 
possessed by the Czar, as wc learn from Mr. 
Oliphant, are not commensurate with liis ag- 
gressive designs. Tlie jobbtTy and corruption 
pervading every public dqiurtinent does not 
spare the army and navy. Of the latter service 
we have the following hopeful account. After 
noticing the extraorcTinary number of hulks in 
the harbour of Sevastopol, he thus gives tho 
rationale of the phenomenon — 

'i'he liard service which has reduced so many of the 
handsomest ships ui the Russian navy to this condition, 
consists in lying for eight or ten years upon the sleep- 
ing bosom of the harbour. After the expiration of that 
period, their timbers, composed of fir or pine wood 
never properly seasoned, become perfcftly rotten. 
This result is chiefly owing to inherent decay, and in 
some degree to the ravages of a worm that abounds in 
the muddy waters of the Tchernoi Rctcka, a stream 
which, traversing the valley of lukcriq|in, falls into the 
upper part of the main harbour. It is said that this 
pernicious insect — which is equally destructive in salt 
water as in fresh — costs the Russian government many 
thousands, and is one of the most serious obstacles to 
the formation of an cflicient navy on the Black Sea. 

It is difficult to see, however, why this should be tho 
case, if the ships are copper-bottomed; and a more 
intimate acquaintance with the real state of matters 
would lead one to suspect that the attacks of the naval 
en\ploye8 are more formidable to the coffers of tho 
government than the attacks of this worm, vwhich is 
used as a convenient scape-goat, when the preset 
rotten state of the Black-Sea fleet cannot otherwise M 
accounted for. In contradiction to this, we may be 
referred to the infinitely more efficient condition of 
the J^ltic fleet ; hut that may arise rather from their 
proximity to headquarters than from the absence of the 
worm in tho northern seas. 

The wages of the seamen are so low — about sixteen 
rubles a-ycar— that it is not unnatural they should de- 
sire to increase so miserable a pittance by any means 
in their power. The consequence is, that from the 
members of the naval board to the boys that blow the 
smiths’ bellows in the dockyard, everybody shares the 
spoils obtained by an elaborately devised system of 
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plunder can'ied on somewhat in this way : — A certain 
quantity of well-scasonrd oak being required, gorern- 
ment issues tenders for the supply of the requisite 
amount. A number of contractors submit their tenders 
to a board appointed for the purjiose of receiving 
them, who are regulated in tlieir choice of a contractor, 
not by the amount of his tender, but. of his bribe. The 
fortunate individual selected immediately sub-contracts 
upon a somewhat similar principle. Arranging to be 
supplied with the timber fur half the amount of his 
tender, the sub- contractor carries on the game, and 
perhaps the eighth link in this contracting chain is the 
man who, for an absurdly low figure, undertakes to pro- 
duce tlie seasoned wood. 

His agents in tho central provinces accordingly 
float a quantity of green pines and firs down the Dnieper 
and Bog to Nicholaeff, which are duly handed up to 
the head contractor, eacli man pocketing the dificriMico 
between his contract and that of liis neighbour. When 
the wood is produced before tlic board appointed to 
inspect it, aiiotlier bribe seasons it, .ind the govcrii< 
ment, after paying the price of well-seasoned oak, is 
surprised that the 120-gun ship, of which it has been 
built, is unfit for service in five years. 

The rich harvest tliat is reaped by those employed 
in building and fitting her up is as easily obtained ; 
and to such an extent did the dockyard woiktinm trade 
in government stores, Ac., that iiKM'chant vessels were 
for a long time prohibited from entering tlie hat hour. 
1 was not surprised, after obtaining this iiPeresting 
description of Rnssi in ingennity, to learn that, out of 
the imposing array before us, there were only two ships 
in a condition to undi rtake a voyage round the Cape. 

If, therefore, in estimntiir;: the stt ongth of the lius.Niari 
navy, we deduct the ships which, for all practical pur- 

ose.«i, are uiiseaworthy, it will appear tliat the Black- 

ca jeet, that standing bughear of tlie unfortunate 
Porte, will dwindle into a force more in proportion to 
its limited sphere of action, and to the cneiny which, 
in the absence of any other European power, it would 
encounter. There is no reason to siqiposo that the navy 
fornn an exception to the rule, that all the great 
national in.stiturions of Russia are artificial. 

8o much for the shijis : now lor I lie scnincn. 

The seamen reared in siicli a nursery as our mercan- 
tile marine aflbrds must ever be a very ditferent 
stamp of men from fho*!e i eared in the dockyard of 
Sevastopol. It is maliciously said, that upon the few 
occasions that the Russian fleet in the Black Sea havo 
encountered a gale of wind, the greater part of the offi- 
cers and tiuMi ware always sea-sick. 

It is certain that they have sometimes been unable 
to tell whereabouts they were on their extensive cruis- 
once, between Sovasiopol and Ode.ssa, 
it is currently and libelloiisly reported that the admlVal 
was so utterly at a loss, that the flng-Ueutenant, ob- 
serving a village onshore, proposed to land and ask the 
way. 

The army has not much to boast of in com- 
parison Tvith the navy. It is a neck-and-ncck 
race between them in conniption and abuses of 
aU kinds. 

In addition to the natural impediments presented by 
the configuration of the country, the absence of roads, 
and the rigour of the climate, all military operations 
are crippled by that same system of wholesale corrup- 
tion so successfully carried ou in the naval department. 

Indeed, it would be most unfair if one service mono- 
polized all the profits arising from this source. The 
accounts I received of the war in the Caucasus, from 
those who had been present, exceeded any thing of the 
sort I could havo conceived possible. The frightful 
mortality among the troops employed there, amounts 


to nearly twenty thousand annually. Of these, far the 
greater part fall viciims to disease and starvation, at- 
tributable to the rapacity of their commauding officers, 
who trade in the commissariat so extensively that they 
speedily acquire large fortunes. As they are subject to 
no control in their dealings with contractors for 
supplying their requirements, there is nothing to check 
the ardour of speculation; and the profits enjoyed by 
the colonel of a regiment arc calculated at 30U0^. or 
4000/. a-year, besides his pay. It is scarcely possible 
to apprehend at a glance the full effect of a process so 
paralysing to the thews and sinews of war; or at once 
to realise the fact, that the Russian army, numerically 
so far superior to that of any European power, and 
supplied from sources which appear inexhaustible, is 
really in a most iin'ffieiciit condition, and scarcely 
wortiiy of that exaggerated estimate which the Britisli 
public seem to have formed of its capabilities. It is not 
11 } on the plains of Krasna Selo or Vos; ne.se n.sck, amid 
the da'.zliiig glitter of a grand field-day in the Emperor’s 
presence, that any correct notion can be formed of the 
llnssian army. The imperial plaything assumes a very 
different appearance in the remote Cossack guard- 
house, where I liavo scarcely been able to recognise the 
soldier, in the tattered and miserably equipped being 
before me, or on a harassing march, or in the presence 
of an indomitable enemy. 

The sort of tenure hy wliieli governors of 
districts and other high funetionarics hold their 
offices is another curious sample of Uussian 
political morality. 

When we n^turni'd to Sevastopol, it wa.s said that the 
late governor, in a signifieant white costume, was em- 
ployed with fjc rest of the gang upon the streets he 
h.ad a fortnight before robed proudly through, with all 
the pomp and circumstaueo befitting bis high position. 
No dilatory trial ha 1 nwlueed him to the eonditioii in 
which he now' appeared before the inhabitants of his 
late govern ment. The fiat liad gone forth, and the 
general commanding — became the convict sweeping. I 
was very anxious to discover wtiat crime had been 
deemed w’ortliy of so .severe a punishment, but upon no 
two occasions was the same, reason andgned, so it was 
very clear that nobody knew ; and probably no one 
found it more dilfieult than the sutferer himself to 
single out tho particul.'tr misdemeanour for which he 
w'a.s disgraced. Tlie general opinion seemed to be, that 
the unfnrtuiiule man had b(>en lulled into security in 
his remote province, and, fancying himself unnoticed 
ill this distant comer of the empire, had neglected to 
practise that cii>toiiiary caution, in the appropriation 
of his bribes and other perquisites, which is the first 
qiialificatioii of a man in an elevated position in Russia, 
and without which lie can never look for promotion in 
the army, or make a successful governor. At the same 
time, the expenses attendant upon this latter position 
are generally so very heavy that it does not answer to 
be too timid or fastidious. 

1 think it is De Ciistinc who says that no half mea- 
sures in plund> ring will do here. If a man has not, 
during the time of his holding an appointment, suf- 
ficiently enriched himself to be able tb bribe the 
judges who try him for his dishonest practices, he will 
certainly end his days in Siberia ; so that, if the fraud 
has not been extensive, the margin left will barely 
remunerate him for his trouble and anxiety. The 

probability is, that General had calculated upon 

the usual court of inquiry, and was consequently quite 
unprepared for the decided measures of bis imperial 
master. 

But whatever the malversations of the 
Russian administrative service, her aggressive 
powers are nevertheless of a formidable cha- 
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racter; and no less so is her disposition to 
bring them into action. Such has been her 
policy from the earliest period of her settled 
government; and every successive appropri- 
ation of neighbouring territory has been but 
an incentive to further aggression. Since her 
acquisition of the important province of 
rabia, the four eyes of her double eagle have 
been intently and eagerly gazing at Constanti- 
nople, upon which the voracious bird of prey 
has been ever ready to pounce. Notably, 
during the ncgociatioiis relative to the war of 
independence in Greece, in the year 1828 , 
nothing but the firm attitude assumed by 
England, saved Constantinople from a Hiissian 
attack, under pretence of thereby forwarding 
the objects of the triple alliance. “We pro- 
pose,” said the despatch, “ to send an army 
across the Pruth, and to occupy Moldavia and 
AVallachia in the name of ilie three power-; 
and, if our allies should be disposed to strike 
a bolder blow, to penetrate even to Constanti- 
nople, and there to dictate peace under the 
walls of the Seraglio.” To Lord Dudley is 
due the credit of having eftectually impressed 
upon the stales of Europe the overwhelming 
calamities that might, and probably would, re- 
sult “ from the first inarch of great armies, and 
the first collision of mighty empires;” and of 
having, by his temperate yet resohite remon- 
strances, deterred the Czar from the attempt to 
carry his threat into execution. Such calami- 
tous consequences as tlio British government 
then foresaw and averted now again impend 
over Europe, and would inevitably fall with 
crushing weight, but for the eflectivtf combina- 
tion of four of the great powers against the 
unscrupulous ambition of the fifth. So long 
as this happy co-operation subsists (and that it 
will subsist in all its present cordiality wc can- 
not doubt, after passing through the dangerous 
crisis at Olmutz), so long is the independence 
of the Turkish cm])irc secured. Not that the 
Christian Pow’crs desire the maintenance of a 
Mahomedan state, as such. While they arc 


resolved not to suffer the most vital principle 
of international law to be violated, but, by 
their united action, to preserve Europe from 
the incalculable evils wliich must ensue from 
any disturbance of the balance of power, they 
novortbeless know and recognise the sure word 
of prophecy, and not only hope for, but faith- 
fully confide in, its ultimate fulfilment. 

The universal diffusion of the light of Chris- 
tianity is the great eonsumniation (o which all 
tilings tend, and its progressive development is 
patent to all who have eyes to sec. The wondrous 
revolution in China— the effete condition of 
Persia— ilie iircdoininating influenceof England 
throughout India and the East, and in the 
southern and western parts of the African con- 
liiienl — these may he rc'gnrded as lutci’, tliough 
equally certain, instalments of tin* vast ac- 
count ; but the dissolution of tlm Turkish em- 
pire is the page of prophecy about to he turned, 
and that which records its extinction in Europe 
is already open before the »vorld. 

The superiority of the Greek over the 
Turkish population, throughout the European 
dominions of the Snltan, in energy, iiiicilligence, 
and wealth, no less than in the decisive pre- 
ponderance of innnhors, leaves little room to 
doubt that the days of Mahomedan sway in 
Europe are numbered, and its history “ns a tale 
that is told.” The di‘crees of Provi^^'iice, 
manifested os they are in this ronjiinetnre, arc 
beyond the control of man and his passions; 
but we are warrant'Ml, l)y the experience of all 
ages, in believing that there are chosen instru- 
ments for their accomplishment. What may 
be the special means appt»inted for finally 
carrying them out, it is not for us to determine ; 
but of this, at least, w(.‘ may feel assured, that 
those means will not he tiie lust of dominion 
ami insatiable ambition of any potentate, how- 
ever overweening his pride, however countless 
the warring hosts he may array, around him, 
or however formidable and irrcstible the aspect 
they may assume. 
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It is not our intention to return for the pre- 
sent to the Indian question. It is more than 
probable that, in our next Number, we shall 
have much to say on that all-engrossing sub- 
ject. At this moment we are not called upon 
to do more than register the melancholy fulfil- 
ment of our forebodings of October last. 

The state of affairs in our recent acquisition 
of Pcgiii " is war without honour. Wc are at ivar 
there; we have nq\'er ceased to be at war 
there : the ridiculous proclamation of Lord 
Diilhousic, far from taking, as he fancied, the 
place of the Treaty of Peace denied him by 
the barbarians of Ava, did not even purchase 
him an armistice. Mail after mail we receive 
from Pegu the same melancholy intelligences: 
a general and increasing mortality amongst our 
trooDs; every one of their positions menaced, 
insulted, endangered; the enemy stronger than 
ever; their growing audacity justified every 
hour by new successe-s ; the wn tched Pegiians 
everywhere abandoned to their mercy by the 
Company’s Government — ineffectual to pro- 
tect, potent only to oppress * — their towns dc- 

* The Bcnfful llurhmi caudidly julinits that, ” contrary 
to all practice, the Company have coinmeiiroil their rule 
in their newly-acquired provinces of Rurmah by levying 
the. highest rate of duties on tdl imports^ thereby actually 
checking the tide of commerce towards a country, the 
consuming capahriifies of which wo have liad no opportu- 
nity as yet of trying. Instead of encouraging the con- 
sumption of British manufactures hy extending trade to 
the remotest part of Burmali, v'c dcfitaflp hare adoptgd 
measures which must have the effect of checking it,” An 
inexperierwed t military servant of the Company, writing 
to the same journal on the 21st of October last, from somo 
place in Pegu, called Yaiidooii, aiTords somo further infor- 
mation of the fiscal doings of the Company. lie asks, 

** Can you kindly inform us of tho use of tiir capita- 
tion tax! Is it TO DRIVE THE PEOPLE FU031 THE VIL- 
LAGE? If it is, it works w'oll. Tho'Guuiig duns the 
staiving wretches ; they pack up and leave tho village, 
and leave us without our customary food fur dinner (!) 
I think it would puzzle the jieojilc to raise the wind to the 
next extent of 100 rupees. One man sold his silk putso 
vraterday for four rupees, and another has been hawking 
his cot about for sale tu-day, to say nothing of child^ 
selling,” 

The Friend of India (an Indian Government journal) 
also confesses to have been informed by a ** correspon- 
dent *' familiar with the feelings of the natives around 
Promc, that the poll-tax ** has exasperated the popula- 
tion until they are ready to cross the frontier to escape 

VaOM A RULE so RECENTLY DESIRED." 


sorted, pillaged, and burned; their fields a 
wilderness ; their industry extinguished ; and 
famine, rapine, and bloodshed rampant over 
the face of ibeir land. With nil this, “our 
servants in India” — instead of ronouiicing their 
bad bargain in favour of their ally of Siam, 
or even of him of Ava, as they would do if 
they were sane — are actually plotting new cam- 
paigns, conquests, and disasters— untaught by 
those of 1842!— at the opposite end of their 
unwieldy empire ; where 25,000 men, it is said, 
arc being assembled to re-enact the capture of 
Ghazni and Candahar, of Kelat and Cabiil ! 
The pretext is said to be the security of Pesh- 
awar. Nobody, w'e are told, can hope to 
hold “our recent acquisition of Pesliawur,” 
unless he is also master of Affghnnistan to the 
frontier of Persia 1 For God’s sake ! Mr. 
Lowe— thou sole capable at the India Board — 
spare us a second disgrace in that quarter! 
Consider our territory, that it is too great, and 
oiir soldiers, that they arc even now overwrought 
and in-iifiieient. Their bravery we never 
doubted. We will even go so far as to pre- 
sume, that this time they will have some one 
at their head fit to cpminand. But the enter- 
prise is base, and its best success will be but 
transient. And the destiny of the army, which 
is (diargcd with the execution, may be pro- 
gnosticated with almost the certainty which has 
recorded that of the regiments who perished 
with Bnrncs in the streets of Cabul, and with 
Elphinstone in the Tezeen pass. “ En Varus I 
ct eodem iterum fato victjc Icgiones 1” 

A rumour had reached Bombay of the violent 
death of Mr. Liiard, the dauntless accuser of 
its government, of whose evidence in the case 
of “ the great Surat robbery ” our last Number 
contained an abstract. This apocryphal event, 
— said hy the Bombay Telegraph to have oc- 
curred at a tiger-hunt in Salsettc, but attested 
by a communication of which the authenticity 
is not, we may hope, quite ascertained, — appears 
to be regarded at the India House as a God- 
send, to supersede the necessity of investigation 
into the startling evidence produced by that 
intrepid public servant ; and by which all the 
world, the India-House «iot except^, havd* 
long ago been satisfied that the corruptions 
alleged to eitist in the Jiigbest, as well as in the 
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lower tribunals of justice in Western India, are 
not individual, but general — ^not accidental, but 
inherent. This being so, we cannot see how, 
as the India-House authorities have contrived 
to flatter themselves, the supposed death of Mr. 
Luard can make the smallest diflerence in the 
necessity of inquiry. A few days before his re- 
ported death, that gentleman had received two 
letters, of the 12th and 17tli of September last, 
from the Secretary to the Bombay government, 
requiring him (by order of tlie Court of Direc- 
tors, dated the 2d of August) to specify his 
charges and evidence against the edrrupt 
judges of the Sudder; and in compliance with 
that unmeaning requisition — unmeaning, be- 
cause Mr. Luard had for years been specifying 
those charges to his ** honourable masters/' 
and placing the evidence in tlieir hands — lie 
immediately sat down and ])reparcd and sent in 
two letters, of the 14(li and Idth of September, 
taking the precaution at the same time to pub- 
lish them, together with those to which they 
were a reply, in the columns of the local press. 
This was his lust official act. It remaitis to be 
seen on what ground the Court of Directors 
mean to pretend that the casual decease of any 
single witness can supersede the right of the 
people who have been oppressed, and of the 
law which has been violated and polluted by 
the iniquitous and the venal. Let Parliament 
see to this ; and, above all, let it shew itsrclf 
more in earnest this time, than it did in the 
mutter of the Khutput papera last Session. 
The order for production is disobeyed to this 
lioiir. The Court of Directors arc sagacious 
enough to argue that, where Parliamentary 
censors arc not earnest, impunity will be vouch- 
safed to disobedience. 

Our last Number had scarcely appeared, 
when an additional and important testimony to 
our opinions on the general subject of Indian 
government issued from the press. The late 
Sir Charles Napier's “ Defects, Civil and Mili- 
tary, of the Indian Government/’ the work 
to which we allude, is by far the most remark- 
able of all the treatises to which the present 
crisis in the Company’s aflaira has given birth. 
It is the last service rendered to his country 
by the greatest, after Wellington, among the 
military commanders who led the veterans of 
Waterloo. Posthumous, unfinished, and with 
even the errors of the pen untouched by cor- 
rection, the legacy is here before us exactly as 
Napier left it. Only one duty devolved upon 
his brother and literary executor, and that duty 
has been faithfully performed. Sir William 
Napier, in publishing the pages as he found 
tHem, has fulfilled, and more than fulfilled, the 
intentions of the dead, and the expectations of 
the living. 

The design of this volume may best be 


gathered from the pithy and precise ** Dedi- 
cation” prefixed by the editor.* We give it in 
its integrity. 

DEDICATION. 

The author of tluR work is dead. The care of putting 
it tlirougli the press is iniiio. And to the people of 
England it is dedicated ; becauso it exhibits faction frus- 
trating a great man's efiorts to serve tlie public ; and 
shews how surely the Directors of the East-Tiidia Com- 
pany are proceeding, in the destruction of the great empire 
unwisely coniniitted to their misguvernincnt. 

W. F. P. Napier, Lieut-GenorsJ. 

We cannot venture upon an examination in 
detail of this wonderful work. To do so with 
cflcct would be to recapitulate, in the brief 
compass of a single paper, all tliat#we have 
said already in our five papers on that enor- 
mous subject, the misgoveriimcnt of India, and 
much that we have left unsaid ; and from what 
is impracticable we must retire. One or two 
extracts must be our justification in this respect, 
as shewing best, from the structure of the work 
itself, the impossibility of doing it justice by 
any analysis within our range. In doing so, 
we shall take the opportunity of quoting those 
passages of Napier’s testimony, which relate to 
snbjtcis, on which we are already familiar with 
that of his antagonist, Colonel Oiitrnin, and the 
friends of that gallant officer. It will be #een 
how remarkably they concur. 

NATIVE OFriCKHH.* 

A certain class of Phiropoaus in India treat them with 
a lightness and contuincly which, rx(‘]usivo of its vul- 
garity, is undeserved. I’liey fiirgct what marvellously 
able men liavc hrM;ii among tlinso Eastern races : Akbar, 
Baber, Aiireiigsebe, Sevagee, Ifyder All, Uuujoot Sing, 
Coulab Sing, and many mure ; such as the extraordinary 
Nanuk, who, if what is written of him be true, must 
have been one of the most perfect of human beings. The 
Eastern iiitcllof't is great, and supported by amiable 
feelings ; and the Native oflicers have a full share of 
Eastern' daring, genius, and ambition ; but to nourisli 
these qualities they must he placed oi( i)ar with Euro- 
pean otricers. 

The veteran Soiibadar (Captain) and .Tcmadar (Subal- 
teru) must not he coinmandocl by a fair-faced beardless 
Ensign, just arrived from England with a gold-lac(nl cap 
hanging over his ear, but entirely ignorant of military 
matters. This youngster will lead an assault like a devil 
incarnate, and uiidf*r lire will stand like a ruck, or go on 
like a rocket, exactly as ho is ordered:^ ho has the 
wnhUign of a lirst-rate soldier : — so have the Native Indian 
gentlemen at his age ; — but to give him coinmaiuj over the 
dark veterans of thirty, forty, or fifty years' service is the 
imposition of conquerors ; one which the Native gentle- 
men feel deeply, and silently resent. 

iSuino European uflirers think it would be good to 
abolish the Native oiticers altogether. They do not cast 
their tlioiiglits back : they sec those Native oflicers almost 
passive, and judge them as thvy are^ not ns they ought 
to hi*t ns they once were., and ns tee may he sttre ttwy voill 
he ugnitt ere many years pass ! The rising spirit of Jus- 
tice ill England towards the misgoverned people of the 
East will soon teach the latter how to display strength ; 
the ** Purdahf* or curtain, behind which tlie old ladies 


* Defects, &c." pp. 255 — 258. 
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of Leadenhall Street, with Zenana-like modesty, conceal 
their intrigues, is being roughly tsrn away. Aisociaiifm 
in India means combination, and when one hundred and 
fifty millions combiuo, the game is over. 

Our best men have said, —the natives should be associ- 
ated with IIS in civil service, and they are dropping in 
one by one : ere long the influx will be great, and in the 
general advance the army will not lose its place. But 
civilians, all powerful, and frequently insolent, trammelled 
by no fixed rules, iraorant of English as they are of 
Indian law, with a slender, or no knowledge of the lan- 
guage, have so bullied the people of the East, that it is 
evident they are resolved to bear it no longer. These 
censures of “ the civil service are supported by Munro, 
by Shore, and Norton. 

Those who would abolish the Native oflicors' should 
consider, that it will blast the hoi^s of 200,000 armed 
men ; for every soldier in the Indian armies looks for- 
ward to be an otneer. The abolition of the Native officers 
would go through the whole anny like an electric shock : 
every man in it would think he had lust the pension of a 
Soubadar: hope would fly, and mutiny take its place. 
Equality between Native and Euro]tean gentlemen is 
being ceded in the civil service ; so it must be for the 
military. There is danger, but it is better to encounter 
that with justice than with a coward conscience. 

There arc people to say, “ This should not bv put into 
thdr heads'* It is in their heads already ! It is talke<l 
over in every guard room and ha/aar in India, and has 
been for years ! The objection is of a piece with that 
against the great Duke’s letter : It imujht our noitjh^ 
hours how weak Eiujlawl's defences were." Dangler is 
not removed by eoncealinent, biit iiy preparation, and that 
noble Justice which makes powcjr scorn exclusive privi- 
leges, and gives to weakmss all its rights. 

Bonihjiy Briberies f(»mi tlio J*ubj(^cf, and 
fiven the title, ofim entire cliaplcr. Sir Charles 
Napier knew well that Presidency. Before he 
was Coirimand(*r-iii-C]iicfoftlic Indian army he 
had commanded the Ibices ofBoiiihay ; and, in 
his capacity of ^overiit)!* of Scindc, he had also 
much to say to’ the Bombay government in its 
civil capacity, and ninch, likewise, to do, and 
eke to siift'er. Let us hear, then, what Sir 
Charles Napier says of Mr, Anstey’s pam- 
phlet, more than oiiec iiuiiced in these columns. 

** BOMliAV BRIBERIKS. 

The third edition of a pamphlet thus headed, and 
signed “ Indus,” h.os recently appeared. Being w'cll ac- 
quainted with the characters there justly held up to public 
scorn, “ Indus ” has told mo nothing new : I could add to 
his information; but 1 will not give the Lord Chief 
Justice occasion to shew, that he ran make his law in- 
sufficient to protect an honourable man against lihelsy 
yet sifficient for the protection of such characters. 
Lord Campbell, from the bench, siieeringly advised me, 
when vaitly seeking justice at his hands, to write iiiy 
oif^ commentaries in imitation of Cscsar! Tlie first 
chapter shall be headed with the following remarks made 
by Lord Denman upon Lord Campbell's decision in that 
case. 

“ Lord Campbell's law is not the law of England. 
“ It gives a licence for any .slander. No public sei'vant 
** ha» any protection front libel under such law. It is 
“ not the law of England. And if Sir C. Napier is not 
*' safUfed with the article in the * Times^' commenting 
** on the trial, I have no hesitation in advising him to 
**goto another Court, where Lord CampbelV slaw will 

not prevail." 

** Indus” has dealt only with dirkt unscrupulous 
bribery ; but there are various ways in which money may 
be officially obtained. The following pdpers came to my 


hand in a private— not a secret— mode, and broa^ they 
shew what manner of men the Scinde Quarter-Maater- 
General, Major McMurdo, and myself, had to deal with 
at Bombay, in defence of the public interest. Tlie transac- 
tion took place a few weeks after my departure. 

“Bombay, )5th November 1847.-2 have been desired 
“ to write to Colonel Dundas, as you will of course see 
“that the Government are desirous of using the private 
“steamers for troops, in preference to country vesseb, 
“ even if the charge should be higher. They are now 
“only commencing, and will have more steamers out 
“ soon, when I hope we shall be able to dispense alto- 
“gether with the clumsy, beastly country boats. I hope 
“ you will lend your aid, as far as possible, and, in case 
you hgvo not concluded a contract for boats for the 
“ 18th regiment, see if you can send them down by two 
“ companies at a time on the private steamers, and the 
“ same with the 7th Native Infantry. I do not expect 
“ the aid of another of the large steamers for some time 
*'* to come, if at all, and the letter I have sent to Colonel 
“ D, will warrant your acting as I propose. 

. “Signed, J. IIoLLAKR.*’ 

The expression, “ I have been desired" gives this letter 
a deini-oflicial character ; and, as the writer is the Bom- 
bay Dc//My//-Quarter-Master-Gcneral, it must bo taken 
as coming from the head of that office. “ The Govern- 
ment are desirous" is another plain indication of the 
original source of the IransactioH. Now, at that time 
Willoughby and Reid, whom “ Indus ” has made such 
prominent characters, were members of Council, and 
chiefly directed the government of Bombay ; and here we 
find that government, through the Quartor-Master- 
Generars department, striving to force Colonel Dundas, 
now Lord Melville, the Commander at Kurrachee, and 
Major McMurdo, his Quarter- Master-General, to ship 
the troo})S in private steamers, and break oif their traiis- 
mis.sion by native boats between Kurrachee and Bombay. 
The stern official answer follows : 

“ Colonel Dundas considers that in despatching any 
“ considerable body of Native troops from Scinde, tbc 
“ employment of country craft is more expedient in point 
“ of time and expense, for the following reasons, viz. 

“ 1st. As regards time : a Native regiment can embark 
“ in boats at Kurrachee, and reach Bombay in from four 
“ to five dajs, when the whole regiment may land effec- 
“ tivc ; whereas, by adopting the transport by the Steam 
“ Navigation (’ompany’s .steamers, not more than two 
“ companie.s could embark together, which would occupy 
“ a period of five weeks in the transport of one regiment 
“ to Bombay. 

“2d. As regards expense; the 18th Native Infantry 
“ now under orders to Bombay may be taken as an in- 
“ stance : tho tonnage by boat required for this corps 
“ will amount, probably, to 3545 candies, which, at ten 
“annas a candy, will cost 2215 rupees; whereas, in 
“ sending the regiment as proposed, the cost would be as 


“ follows : 

7 European officers at 107 rupees each — 740 
892 Native officers and non-commissioned 

rank and file at 8 rupees each . — 7138 
75 Public follow'ers at 8 rupees each . — GOO 
105 Wives at 8 rupees each — 1320 

155 Children at 4 rupees each . . — 620 

3 Horses at 25 rupees each . . — 75 

The Native Infantry would cost rupees — 10,500 


“ Under these circumstances, I am desired to say the 
“ contract for the sufply of boats for the conveyance of 
“ the 18th and 7th regiments will not bo relinquished. 

“ M. McMubdo, &c." 

This attempt to have troops transmitted by a private 
company, with great loss of money, greater loss of time, 
and other public injuries, without a single counteracting 
advantage, is a proof either of gross ignorance, or reck- 
less disregard of the public good. But Measieors Bdd, 
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WilloQffhbyi and Holland, haTO spent their lites in their 
respecnTe d^artments, and such a degree of ignorance is 
incredible in them. Yet a motive there must be. Why 
were tiiose gentlemen so zealous for a privato company's 
emoluments, to the great injury and loss of the public ? 
The answer involves another question. Were Messieurs 
Reid, Willoughby, and Holland, all large holders of 
shares in that private company ? 

It were better not to examine too minutely into ques- 
tions in Bombay, if suspicion is to be taken as proof. 
Suspicion! Why Willoughby and Reid are not only 
pointed at, but absolutely and distinctly declared by 
natives of Baroda to be the recipients of bribes from the 
Guicowar, and that declaration, with the sums specified, 
are to be found in the Parliamentary Bouk on Baroda 
affairs ! 

.The recent assassination of Colonel Macke- 
Bon, by the hands of an Affreedeh fanatic, is a 
terrible cominentary on the following pa^sa^cs, 
in which Sir Charles Napier gives a most con- 
clusive tesiiiiioiiy in I'jivtiur of Saudut Khan, 
and in entire conformity with the statement 
which we made of the oritiiii of the frontier 
war, still raging between the (Company’s forces 
and the Afreedees, Momundn, Eusofzycs, and 
Swats, headed by that galiiuit patriot. Lot it 
be borne in mind that Sir Charles Napier was 
one of the generals charged with the task of 
reducing them — a ta^^k yet to be fulfilled! 

1 1’hc Affreedees* explanation of this matter was com- 
municated [in 1850] by one of tlioir chiefs living in 
Peshawur. Ho thus told his story : — . . . . “ Vou Iw- 
can makfng a road through the pass iu the mountains 
between Peshawur and Kohat, a paiS the Sikhs never 
cotaqncred ; and their overthrow gave yon no right to the 
Affreedee territory. Still the AflVeeilees suhinitted in 
silent discoiitont, until you put a tax on salt at the Sikh 
mines, amounting to uorg than »eventt:en ti3if.s what 
WAS EVER BEVouE PAJii! Hiul, as the Affreedees chielly 
live by tlio carrying and selling of salt in AiTghanistaii, 
this tax destroys their traflic, and star^^atioii stares them 
ill the face. It is hilfer^ soy they, to die sword in hand 
than hy hunger. So they declared, a few days ago, by 
killing your detachment.” My answer was — “ As vou 
think, so DO I. We have acted wrongly in this 
matter. And had your tribes waited for my arrival, 
instead of murdering fourteen soldiers, all you have said 
would have been laid before the Govenior-Geiu ral, who 


would have done you justice.” I have since had reason 
to believe he would not! Let the men of Swat and the 
surrounding tribes speak to this point. The war still 
goes on» and may possibly compel us finally to abandon 
Peshttinir. During its progress, we have cruelly burned 
beautiful villages, and devastated the land, founding our 
claim to do so^oii a nominally assumed sovereignty of the 
Sikhs, who neither did nor could conquer the tribes in 
possession. Lord Dalliousic has saddled the CompanjiB 
with a costly contest by dad ADifiNisTRATKiN. The 
danger of exorbitantly taxing the Affreedees* means of 
living was vainly urged by the Doputy-CominissioDer at 
Peshawur, Lieuteuant-Colonel George Lawrence. ** The 
old rate of tax [under the Sikhs] was from twelve to 
eighteen inaunds fur ftnc rupee [a maund is about eighty 
pounds] : the ]jreseiit rate is one rupee per maund ;'* 
that is, Government forbade the Affreedees to live ! The 
Affreedees will be avenged. Above 100,000 well-armed 
mountaineers are around Peshawur, without iucludiog 
the forces of the hostile KLing of Cabul. It has been said 
in Kngland that the AttVeedee villages were burned by 
me. q'hat iniquity omanateil entirely from the Punjab 
administration, and iny reprobation at the time was un- 
measured; unavailing, indeed, against the civil authori- 
ty^, yet i>penly and olficially cxpres.<ed when it could 
av.'iil with tUo troops, as the following documents prove. 
The memoratulum was forwarded oincinlly through the 
General of Division, that all might know sncli savage 
proceedings should not be tolerated. 'Iroopb made to 
ACT AS robbers SOON IIECOME RODUEfiS, AND ARE EASILY * 
DEFEATED. . . . Tho civil authorities were the burners of 
villages. J said Lord Ualhoiisic should be told of the dis- 
obedience of hi.H direetions, viz. ** resistance should be put 
down severely, but without unnecesmauy iiARsaNEss.” 
The ordtM’s given to Colonel Lawrence at Kohat, two 
months after, proved that Lord Dalhousie thouj^ht Wrn- 
ing villages no “ unnecessary harshness.” He indirectly 
approved of such savage orders by thank i no the civil 
authorities! ITe and his Political.s” mistook rigour 
with cruelty rr)r vigour ! A man of good sense might so 
deal witli them as to make up a peace with advantage to 
both parlies. But, if wo destroy tlieir crops, I do not 
think this will be easily done.'* 

Anil much moic to ilio same purport. Wo 
stronfrly urge onr readers to master this admi- 
rable work. There is not a branch of Indian 
iiiisrulo wbicli they will not find there abun- 
dniitly illustrated. Upon tliU«l:y^dy of testi- 
iiioiiy from a great muu’s grave, we are well 
conlciited to rest the iS'UO of the mighty ques- 
tion — How SHALL INDIA BE GOVERNED?*' 


t “ Defects,” Ac. pp. 67—12.5. 
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A WORD ON BEHALF OF FRANKLIN. 

J. Chart shem7ig the North^Weet Passage^ discovered hy Captain R, de Mesurier M^Clure^ 
JL M. S. ^*Investiyator also the Coast exploited in search of Sir J. Franklin^ hy Captains 
Rossj Richardson^ APCure^ Austen^ Penny ^ Rae, Kennedy^ Inglfieeld^ and Belcher. By E. 
A. Inglefield, Commander H. M. S. Phoenix,” Hydromphic Office, Admiralty. 14th 
October, 1833. 


J[I. Discoveries in the Arctic Sea up to 1853; 
Admiralty. 1853. 

A NUMBER of maps and charts, to which tlie 
I'ccent discoYeries had given birtli, have reached 
our hands, but we iind it hal'd to say a word 
in their favour. They give no ti'uc notion of 
the North-west passage of McClure, and still 
less of the small discoveries of Belcher, which, 
indeed, are not to be found at all, cither in Ar- 
rowsmith's Chart illustrative, or the Voyages 
and Travels,” &c. &c., or in Collins’s “ Chart of 
the North-west Passage,” or in “Betts’s Map.” 
We cannot conscientiously recommend our 
readers to consult any of them. But the two 
Admiralty charts, which we have prefixed to 
this article, are in every respect most excel- 
lent, and ought to be in everybody’s hands, 
and these shall be our guide in the course of 
OUT few observations. 

For three hundred yeara has our Govern- 
ment been engaged in tlie attempt to discover 
a navigable coinmunicsition between the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans, to tlie nortliward. 
The problem is now solved. In October last 
Lieutenant Cresswell, of H. M. S, Investhjatocj 
who sailed from Woolwich in December 1850 
in search of Sir John Franklin, returned to that 
port, having, in the interval, circumnavi^ted 
the Americas, by way of Cape Horn, Behring’s 
Straits, and Baffin’s Bay, and thereby accom- 
plished, in his north-east coui'se, the long- 
imagined “ North-west passage,” as we, in our 
temperate zone and Greenwich meridian, arc 
wont to call it.' 

He brings tidings of his commander. Cap- 
tain McClure, and tidings of Sir Edward Bel- 
cher and his squadron. TIki former was ice- 
bound on board the InvestUjatorj on the noi*th- 
east side of Baring’s Island (latitude 74’ (f 30" 
N., longitude 118 ' 15' W.). The latter— strange 
to tell ! was, with his ships, “ on return to 
Beechay Islaqd,” after verifying Captain 
Penny’s discoveries of 1851, and discovering 
for himself an if open water,” into which he did 
not venture; a somewhat poor result for a 
squadron of four sail and a two-yeare’ expe- 
dition ! * 

Of Captain Collinsou and H. M. S. Enters 
pi'ise nothing had been heard.* The same can 

* Since the above went to press, H.M.S. Atnphitrit^s 
despatches from San Francisco have been received. They 
brinff inteilic^nce of the Plover^ again in winter quarters 
for 1854, at JPoint Barrow, but none of Capt. CoUinson, 
or the JEnteiTn'sc.— [li^. New Quarterly.] 
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scarcel]^ be said of Sir John Franklin’s missing 
expedition ; for the negative evidence obtained 
by the Investigator is important, and might, one 
would think, dispose even Sir Edward Belcher, 
instead of “returning to Beechey Island,” 
to seize the occasion of “open water,” and 
launch his barks a-new in that direction, where 
alone, as Penny proved long ago, the gallant 
Commodore and his men are to be sought with 
probability of success. We have read Sir 
Edward’s confused and stammering despatches 
without any very clear idea of the reasons which 
urged his “ return.” Wi^have read the letters 
of Captain Kellett, and tfosc of Captain Pul- 
len, and we feel assured that, if the result of 
the bickerings and animosities which are said 
to prevail whcrcvei Sir Edward Belcher has 
a command, were to end in either of those 
gentlemen being seleeted to succeed him, there 
w'ould be better chance of some result, adcqjiiate 
to the means supplied, and worthy of the 
expectation of tlie public. 

The first expedition in quest of Franklin was 
sent out in 1849, and it consisted of a squadron 
commanded by Sir James Ross. This officer — 
disarmed by wi^dlock — effected as little as Sir 
Edward Belcher seems likely to effect; but 
his few discoveries did service in this way, that 
they tended to disabuse people here of an erro- 
neous impression then prevalent, as to the quar- 
ter in which the search should be made. Cap- 
tain Austen’s luihajipy jealousy of Captain 
Penny, and Captain Penny’s not less imhappy 
sensitiveness of insult, defeated, in a great 
measure, the good hopes to which the dis- 
coveries made by Penny in 1851, of Sir John 
Franklin’s firet winter- quartera, gave rise; 
and Austen’s refusal to “go up Wellington 
Channel,” most unaccountably acquiesced in 
by his indignant colleague, frustrated for that 
season, as Belcher’s hesitation is again doing, 
a very practicable solution of a problem not 
otherwise, we fear, to be solved at all. Penny’s 
positice discoveries proved, that in 1845^ 
Sir John Franklin’s ships wintered in Erebus 
Bay (latitude 74^N., londtude 91” 30' W.), 
on the west coast of North Devon, and at the 
very opening of Wellington Channel, and the 
open water ” to the northward. This is all 
that vsvositively known of the missing squadron 
from the^date of Franklin’s last de^atch. ' But 
the negative discoveries made by Penny, Aus- 
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teiii De Haven, Kennedy, Foni 3 rth, Robs, 
Snow, Inglefield, M^Murdo, M^Clintock, 
and Osborne, had also proved that Sir John 
Franklin, in the summer of 1846, after break- 
ing up from those winter-quarters, passed nei- 
ther to the east, north-east, nor south-east; 
neither to the south, south-east, nor south-west, 
nor yet to the north-west of their position ; and 
that, if the vessels did not peneti'ate far to the 
then unknown westward, their couiBe must have 
been that which, on physical grounds alone, 
appeared the more probable one — the northern 
course up the Wellington Channel and into 
the “ open water.” Thus nairowed, the question 
ought not, wo think, to have been one of diffi- 
culty to Sir Edward Belcher. What shall we 
say, then, when we find him, not still hesitating, 
but even retracing his steps to Boechey Island ; 
abandoning the "open water” to the nortliwai'd, 
and all but renouncing the honourable enter- 
prise, after the foi*tunate arrival of the Investi- 
gator from the southward and westward — cor- 
roborated by the earlier discoveries of Pullen, 
Rac, and llichai*dson, in the neighbourhood of 
Behring’s Straits — had satisfied him, and every- 
body else, that no traces of the missing squadron 
existed in that quarter ; and that of those two 
possible courses indicated in 1851 by Penny — 
that of Wellington Channel and the wholly un- 
explored, yet still " open water ” — was the only 
one by which Sir John Franklin did actually 
pass ? That a few islands in the Victoria Chan- 
nel of Penny have been christened "Ex- 
mouth,” "Sentry-box,” "North Cornwall,” and 
so forth ; thfit the name of thereverend and grate- 
ful Mr. Gcll (whom his correspondence with the 
Times has made painfully immortal) has been 
giveirto some spot in the same channel, cold 
and icy, like the reverend man’s own zeal for 
these entcrpnscs ; and that " tlie visual (!) dis- 
coveries of Penny have been evinced^ by our 
longitudes, &c., to be not in the right direc- 
tion” by a mile or two; are, perhaps, results 
in their way, but surely not commensurate with 
what Sir Edward .Belcher’s squadron might 
have obtained, by following up the same Penny’s 
investigations t^ the northward, as Penny 
himself had pitted out. ■ We believe that 
there is but one man in that squadron who 
entertains a different opinion from ourselves 
on this point, and it is the Commodore him- 
self. . What, in particular, arc the sentiments 
of Ca])tain Kcllett, tlic world have had an op- 
portunity of judging from his letter to a friend, 
lately published in the Tti^es, The veteran 
bitterly contrasts the splendid achievements of 
the Investigator^ won by the wisdom and inti'e- 
pidity of her gallant commander and crew, 
with the results of Belcher’s expedition, which, 
as he takes occasion to remark, had in fact 
added nothing to what Parry obtained so long 


back as 1810 in the same regions. Let us 
hope that the honourable zeal of the subor- 
dinate commanded may ^et overbear the 
crotchetty infatuation of their chief. 

That infatuation appears the more unac- 
countable wlien we peruse his own account of 
a remarkable! discovery made in latitude 76 ’ 55' 
N., long. 9^ 30' W. (about 250 miles N.N.W. 
of Erebus Bay), by his own boat, at the 
early date of the ^th August 1852. We 
^uotc fram his despatch of the 2'2d September 

It is immaterial NOW to vimtian parHmUars^ but on 
the 25th we landed on a low point, where the coast sud- 
denly turns to the eastward, and ^scoYcrod tho remains 
of several well-built Esquimaux houses, 'not simply cir- 
cles of small stones, but two lines of well-laid wall 
IN excavated ground, filled in between by about two 
feet of fine gravel, well paved, and withal presenting 
tho appearanco of great cars — more, than 1 

am willing to attribute to rude inhabitants or mi- 
gatonj Esquimaux, Bones of deer, walrus, seals, &c., 
NUMEROUS. Coal found. 

His next despatch, and also his last — 
very hurried despatch” he calls it — is dated 
(with great precision) H. M. S. AssistancCf 
on return to Becchey Island, westward of Bail- 
lie Harbour, and about ten miles east of Cape 
Bccher, July 20, 1853 ;” and it touches upon 
topics, some of which are of no great interest ; 
but of the discovered village it gives no further 
particulars, nor, indeed, does it contain the 
slightest allusion to the matter. All this is 
veiy painful and very sad ! 

There is yet hope in another quarter. Sir 
James Graham’s generous sympatliy with the 
cause, which he so nobly vindicated at tho 
"Bellot meeting” in November last, is still, 
amid discouragement of every kind, the 
mainstay of our expectation. The Admi- 
ralty have notified that, on this our day of 
publication, supplies and despi^cliCB will be 
forwarded to the vessels in Bmiring’s Straits. 
We hail the announcement as a good augury, 
and we trust that the. enterprise in that quarter 
will be now pushed with a vigour which a 
nearly untried but most hopeful experiment 
deserves. It was there, and not elsewhere, that 
Franklin, when he quitted these shores, ex- 
pected to bo met: — "This time five years, 
Kellett,” addressing the eaptaki of H.M.S. 
H&raldj "you may be looking for me, andj 
trust to meet you in Behring’s "Straits.” If it 
should happen that, in 1854, the passage from 
Victona Channel to Behring’s Straits is inter- 
cepted by advei*se gales, and curmits sweeping 
fields of impenetrable ice before tliem, the op- 
posite passage from Behring’s Straits to Vic- 
toria Channel will at the same time be thereby 
set free, and vice versA; and the advancing 
squadron, after exploring the intervening seas 
and shores, hitherto altogether unvisited, and 
gathering up, let us hope, the relics of the 
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Joiifj-lost oxpeilition of Franklin, will make 
their way witJi comparative ease to the winter 
quarters of their wind and ice-bound consorts. 
Less tlian this will not satify the exigencies of 
tlic case, as stated by men like Parry, Sabine, 
Inglefield, and Murchison; nor content the 
expectutions of the public. 

Neither let it lie forgotten, that at this very 
moment H.M.S. Enterprise is actually en- 
gaged in the search from Beliring’s Straits to 
the eastward, without aid or consort, and that 
every cliance of the same narrow and difficult 
passage being open to her, which the Incesti-^ 
ffat 07 ' yr(i» lut^y enough to find open, is against 
her. If it w'ere only lor her safety, steamers — 
for sailing ships are nearly useless in the ice — 
ought to be despatched immediately on the 
same track. The only steamer at pn^eiit en- 
gaged is the Isabel j commanded by the gallant 
Kennedy — one of Mr. GclPs “ needy, if not un- 
principled adv(Titurers.*’ But Ihis little steamer, 
which belongs to Lady FiRiiklin — the Isabel — 
is now detained at Valparaiso; and, in her 
equipment for that vgyage, the heroic lady is 
understood to have expended the lust farthing 
of her resources, much dilapidated by pre- 
vious expeditions of the same kind, and to 
have reduced heiwdf to an honourable penury, 
such as never before w as sullered to escape thus 
long the consideration of a British Govern- 
ment. We regret to hear that the mutiny at 
Valparaiso of the IsabeVs crew has been fol- 
lowed by a refusal, on the part of our owm 
naval autlioritic's, to allow an officer of H.M.S. 
DidOf now on that station, to volunteer his 
services in taking her on to her destination. 

If the Admiralty are distrustful of those pri- 
vate expeditions, let them lake measures to 
render such superfluous. But, so long as a 
comer of Arctic ground remains for hopeful 
enterprise, ai\d* the Admiralty hesitate to oc- 
cupy it, Mr. Gell’s “ needy, if not unprin- 
cipled adventurers,” such as Kennedy, Bellot, 
Forsyth, Inglefield, Sno\’^, Sir John Ross, De 
Haven, and McCormick, >vho sup])ly by vo- 
luntary endeavour the inaction bf the Admi- 
ralty, are to be comnumded and encouraged to 
the uttermost. Nor should it be forgotten 
that it is to some of these private expeditions” 

whose equipment, defrayed, as it cannot he 
too oficui observed, out of Lady Franklin’s 
purse, remains a debt of honour against Her 
Majesty’s Government — that w’c owe some of 
tlic most signal discoveries which have been 
lately made in the inten^sts of science ; and— if 
the whale fishery be still a matter of national 
concern — of our maritime industry and com- 
merce. The firat voyage of her steamer the 
PhaatiXy under Ci 4 )tain Inglefield, to the 
iiortlnvard of Baffin's Bay, opened to geo- 
graphy and navigation coasts and seas and 


rich fishing-grounds, unseen since the days of 
Elizabeth, whose existence the learned had 
bejpin to deem fabulous. The discovery of 
** Bellot’s Strait,” betwwm the islands of North 
SomeiRet and Boothia Felix — a practical refu- 
tation of Ross’s erroneous theory on the level 
of Arctic watera— was accomplished in the * 
second voyage of Lady Franklin’s Pi*ince 
Alberty under Kennedy, assisted by the la- 
mented Frenchman whose name it bears. Nay, 
the Queen’s Government itself has had to con- 
fess its obligations to these same unpaid and 
UNRKQUiTRD expeditions of Lady Franklin 
In 1850 the Prince Albert y returning from her 
first voyage, brought home the intelligence of 
Penny’s discoveries, made in the same year, of 
the traces of Sir John Franklin’s first winter^ 
quarters, and tliat of the position of Captain 
Austen’s ships, and their necessities. The same 
good service) was rendered, in 1852, by the same 
vessel in her seciorid voyage, and also by the 
PhmmXy on her return from her brilliant voy- 
age of discovery to the north and north-west 
of Baffin’s Bay ; and the despatches \vhi()h 
they brought home, from Belcher’s squadron, 
agiiin enabled the Admiralty to detach trans- 
ports with siqqilies of provisions and men for 
the preservation of ships and crews in Her Ma- 
jesty’s service. That these truths have not 
yet been told at tlu) Admiralty is owing, per- 
haps, to the constitutional timidity with which 
that noble w^oman— so courageous against every 
real trial — shrinks from the imaginary danger 
of self-praise. But this only enhances on the 
Admiralty its duty to do justice', and on all 
lovers of justice the determination to sec that 
duty fulfilled. 

But the main })oint of interest is J’ranklin. 
Lot us not despair of that gallant officer, nor of 
his expedition. His shi[)S, perhaps, have been 
icc-bound—wnickcd— destroyed; and hundreds 
of miles of that unexplored “ open water” may 
at this moment sever the survivora from those 
who arc in their quest. But the human frame 
is csipable of adapting itself to the extremes of 
heat and cold ; and the concurrence of all mo- 
dem discoveries has at length established the 
profound observation of Sir John Barrow, that 
the higher Arctic latitudes, hiss inhospitable 
than those first attained, arc favoured with a 
comparatively mild tcmperatuiv, seas unlocked 
by ice and teeming Avith fish, and land^ pro- 
ducing timber, and coal, and anti-scorbutic 
hei'bs, and abounding in animal food. Five 
shipwrecked seamen, Avith no provision but a 
rusty firelock and an axe, maintained them- 
selves for seven years on the northern shore of 
Spitzbergen, until they Avere rescued by the pass- 
ing whaler which brought them home. The ab- 
sence of mortality, and even of sickness, is one 
of the xdbst noticeable in the results of Arctic 
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adventures during the last three centuries. 
We ‘have heard it plausibly accounted for by 
Kennedy and Bellot, whose ternble experience, 
acquirea in the winters of 1861-52, well en- 
titled them to our confidence. According to 
those navigators, the chief, if not the only for- 
midable causes of mortality in Arctic regions 
are famine and the scurvy. In (he higher lati- 
tudes, fish and flesh are to be had in quantities 
more than sufficient to avert the chance of star- 
vation, yet not so superabundant as not to de- 
mand tiie constant exertion of all the faculties, 
mental and bodily, in order to ensure a supply ; 
and, so long as the mind and body are thus 
occupied, there is no danger of the scurvy. To 
the same eifeot writes Captain McClure, on the 
6th of April 1863, in the third year of his liicmal 
captivity. 

To THIS PERIOD WE HAVE EOT LOST AN INDIVIDUAL 
or OUR CREW, KITUER BY ACCIDENT OR DISEASE : the 

officers particularly have enjoyed an immunity from 
sickness which is surprising, with tho exception of Mr. 
Sainsbury, mate, who, since the winter of 1850, hu suf- 


fered from a pulmonary complaint, that has entirely pre- 
vented his participating in tho arduous duties of the 
travelling parties, or in tho moro exciting but not loss 
lalH>riuus occupation of hunting over this rugged .and 
severe country ; and Mr. Paine, clerk in cliargo, who had 
been a great invalid from rheumatism until this lost 
winter, when he has made a most rapid and wonderful 
recovery, and at present is in tho enjoyment of more 
robust health than when bo quitted Kugland. 1 can 
attribute our excellent salutary stato to the causes pre- 
viously alluded to in this narrative,* in conjunction with 
MB BouNTiYUL SUPPLY OF OAME whicli R mcrciful Pro- 
vidence has aided us with, and has so materially 
ADDED TO OUR OT 11 ERW 18 B SCANTY RATIONS, RS well OS 
the excellence of all species of our provisions, which are 
certainly of the best description 1 ever met with, Ac. Ac. 

Words of comfort, and encouragement not to 
despair even of the long-lost Frqiiklin, but to 
hope on — and to work. 

^ 

* Tho excellent ventilation of the ship by means of 

five vapour funnels, of which those over tho liatcliways, 
being never closed, carry oiT all impurities, so tiiat wo 
enjoy a clear wholesome atmosphero below." A hint 
for passenger ships and short-trip steamers!— £d. New 
Quarterly. 
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I. The Serous Child ; and other Poems. By Anna M. Debenham^ Langleyi Stamford. 

II. Ituins of many Lands. A Description. 

III. Poems. By Nicholas Michell. Fourth Edition. William Tegg and Co.^ Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 

IV. The Plaint of Freedom. Richardson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

V. Poems. By Matthew Aunold, Author of " Poems by A.*'* Longmans. 

VI. Letters of Laura D*Auveme. By Charles Swain. Longmans. 


In our consideration of these volumes wc, of 
course, as gallant r^iewers, give the prece- 
dence to the lady. Aware as we are that 
the expression of our candid opinion on the 
poetasters and poetlings of the day has given us 
the reputation of being severe critics, we are 
disposed on this occasion to as much gentle# 
ness and leniency as our conscience will admit. 
We have not read the Hero’s Child” through. 
To admit that wc had so done would in itself 
be high praise to any poem of any length now- 
a-days. But we have dipped into the lady’s 
Helicon, and skipped over her Parnassus, 
and cut the leaves of h(*r ilowers of poesy. 
Now, what shall wc say? Who can find fault 
with this book earnestly and affectionately writ- 
ten, and modestly proffered to the public? 
Lives there the reviewer so savage and Tar- 
torly” as to take a pleasure in destroying the 
dreams which the authoress (p. 117) declares 
are the “life of podfey?” No, rather let us 
seek to cull what there is really of good in this 
little volume, than find fault because its blank 
verse is not Miltonic, nor its lighter pieces in- 
vested with the curious felicity and power of 
Hood. Why should they be ? A woman’s mind 
is rarely creative. Much sweetness of imitation 
she may possess, much tenderness, much me- 
lody; but originality is not her forte : we have 
no feminine epics— and we want none. Such, 
however, is tlifTbriginality of most of the ori- 
ginal” male, not masculine, poets of the pre- 
sent day, that compared with them this may 
be a merit. Hush ! Have we not the “ mystic 
numbers” of Mi*s. Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing? This thought makes us revert still more 
kindly and pleasantly to the feminine vei'ses 
before us. The “ Hero’s Child ” we presume 
illustra 1 /» something that the authoress nas met, 
or fancied that she met with, in life. The poet- 
ess falls in with a lady in bad health, wno is 
^^resting upon the footstep” of a stile, and entera 
into conversation. The unknown lady is the 
daughter of a hero, who, wc arc told, “ nobly 
for nis country fell.” She was one of the 
numerous daughter-of-an-ofiicer class. She 
loved somebody with an ennobling love, which 
was returned; but some treacherous female 
friend, or foe — we have heard wicked wags say 
the terms are synonymous — told him pre- 
maturely he was loved, and so she rejected 


him when he wooed, and he went away, and 
she pined for him. So far wc may understand 
a woman making herself unhappy without any 
veiy good reason. But we are next told of a 
blighting calumny of the most indefinite de- 
scription, which strengthens her resolution to 
be unhappy, and to make her lover unhappy, 
and tliis, mixed with a little fervent religion, 
makes her own unhappiness endurable. So she 
dies, and thus the plot ends. Of course she 
never thinks of denying the groundless ca- 
lumny. She is too proud, or too heraic, or too 
stupid, or too happy in being miserable. She 
thinks, if she mnnied Aiw, that — 

Perhaps in future years 

Hii children — his and mine — may hear those words, 

Those words of foulest wronj;. 

As we do not know any thing about the nature 
of the scandal, all we can say is, that we have 
very little sympathy for the sorrows of the 
^Micro’s child.” In the female heart, how 
ever, this lament over her, may find an echo. 
Our authoress writes tolerable blank vcirse, 
with here or there a palpable want of rhythm. 
For instance — 

“ Suffer young children to come unto me ” 
might be excused as a quotation, wera it strictly 
given ; but it is not blank verse, although cer- 
tainly decasyllabic. 

With the following sentiment weai'c inclined 
to coincide. There are some “heroines” of 
the present day who might lay it to heart. It 
comes with peculiar grace from a female writer, 
in spite of the little contradiction involved in it — 
A woman’s namo is sacred, and should ne'er 
Be heard beyond the precints of her home 
And the true circle of admiring friends. 

It is a curse to woman to bo praised 
And made the talking-stock of idle tongues : 

E’en of her virtues we should never hear. 

Save in the midst of those fond kindred hearts 
Who, in the shadow of the blessedness 
She &ngs around her, blissfully repose ; 

And even there, affection oft is mute. 

For truest happiness is ever still. — (P. 24.) 

This is very good sense, and by no means in- 
difierent poctiy. There is a Latin epitaph on 
a good wife— “Domi mansit — lanam fecit;”* 
and there is a passage in the funeral oration of 
Pericles, when he says — “T?? tc 70/0 ^ap- 
Xovertjg ^<re<og /jl^^ xeipotrt ^eveaOatj v/jliv fAcyahnf 


* She stayed at home and plied her crochet. 
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ij Kat 179 av €ir* €\ax^<FTOP aperfj^ vepi* ^ 
^ijov €v rot; aptreori icAeof.^^ So also Tacitus ; 
but we will spare Miss Debenharn's further 
classical c|uotation. 

There is high authority in all ages and all 
languages for the sentiment conveyed in 
the quotation fiDm our authoress, and the 
opinion of Pericles, or rather Thucydides, 
upon this subject, might be matched with 
a hundred parallel passages: and wc beg 
to intimate that when we profess approval of 
the old Latin epitaph, wc hold that a lady 
might stay at home and ply her crotchet 
ne^les, and yet be a highly intellectual com- 
panion to her husband, and a capital hand at 
quizzing dandies. 

We now come to " Ruins of many Lands.’^ 
Whatever may be its intrinsic merit, this poem 
presents one very remarkable feature to our 
view. This is the fourth edition ; yet, to the 
best of our knowl^ge, we never heard of 
it before. 

“ Ruins of many Lands " is a fine subject, 
perhaps us fine a subject as a poet could propose 
to himself. The author has pei'forined his task 
respectably ; but he is not a poet in the higher 
sense of the word. It is throughout pleasing and 
melodious enough. The style is about equal 
.to an average Oxford Prize poem. It is never 
below mediocrity, and seldom, very seldom, 
soara far above it. The notes arc perhaps as 
desimble reading as the poetry. We shall give 
a specimen or two of the latter, and then pass 
on, after stilting our gratification that the pub- 
lication of this respectable work has caused 
profit to the authoi*, and let us hope also to the 
publisher. 

The following undoubtedly suggests Byron j 
but how? Cleopatra is the subject of the lines — 

O'er the fall’n chief she bent ; so mute, so fair, 

Sho seemed as turn'd to stone by that despair ; 

Save that her tears fell slowly one by one. 

Like drops from hcav’n, when thunders have begun. 

Or, like the blood of tha dying gladiator,” we 
suppose. When reading Mr. MicheU’s book — 
to use the words of the other greatbard — 

** We start, for soul is wanting there.” 

No, we don ^t. We lay the book down. There 
is no start whatsoever elicited from us. 

In the Ruined cities of America ” Mr. 
Micliell was provided with almost virgin 
ground. Let us see what he has done. In 
%c opening we get a reminiscence of Milton 
and something else. 

* It is your diief glory to maintain the virtues which 
are the cnaracteristic of your sex, whose fame is to be 
spoken of by men as little as possible, either in praise or 
blame. 


Whether from Eastern waves the sun upsprings 
With flaming forehead, and, on rosy winipi. 

Climbs, like a god, the sapphire-vaulted height. 

Milton writes that the sun 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky ; 

but we cannot sanction such imagery ns a 
god climbing on rosy wings. 

We shall conclude our notice of this fortu- 
nate book with a sample quotation. The sub- 
ject is the fount of Castaly. Listen to the gush 
of song — the bubbling l^pid spring. 

But yielding mystic interest ne'er to die, 

Charm of the scone, Castalia's fount draw nigh ; 

Tliat limped spring, which years nor^rush, nor dim, 
Still bubbling forth, o'erflows its basin's rim ; 

The temple falls, the gods forsake their cave, 

Empires decay, but lo ! that gushing wave ! — 
Peace-breathing spot ! the tall rocks from above, 

A fig-tree bends close by, as if in love. 

Chequering with shade the fountain's shining face, 
Where azure skies and jutting crags ye trace. 

While flowers, that hang their petals 'mid the calm. 
Rise banked in moss, and fill tho air with balm. 

But, ere we part from our poet, we would 
obseiwe that there is a portrait of the author 
which might well be dispensed with. We 
hate the custom. Why not have given us a 
ruin ?” We could funiish a choice of sub- 
subjects. 1. Paternoster Row in 28^; in 
wliicli should be depicted several heaps of rub- 
bish, siqiposed to uonominato the site of the 
Temple of Ignorance near the great Dome of 
Mammon. 2. Pul)liBhiiig ofiice of the Old ” 
Tartnriyj with fossil remains of a Dehw^ 
bore-on and the skeleton of a Fogeytherion 
lying in the back-ground. Wo could furnish 
several otlier subjects for illustrutioii, besides 
Thebes, Pijrecpolis, or Holyrood Palace. But 
we do not like the portrait of a living author* — 
especially before fame is won. 

We now leave Mr, MichclC* Great praise 
is due to him for his industry and the phrasing 
form in which he has clothed many facts and 
some ideas. If the latter be not original, it is 
not his fault— nor ours. 

Another, yet another L Criticism here is 
out of the question. Specimens can bo had on 
application. Behold them here ! The first 
poem is tho “ Uncut Volume.” It slyould be 
the title of the book. ^ 

Virgin yet immaculate, treasure unrevealed, 

Say what Wit or Wisdom lies in thy full heart con- 
ceal'd? 

Such is the opening ! Again— 

Here may aged Science dwell feeling forth for truth, 
Bless'd in one a^cd grain pluck'd from his wither'd 
youth ; 

Or meek Religion, wcll-:»ntented caged Dovo, 

Bring forth her brood in peace with endless songs of love ; 
Or calm Philosophy, clear-eyed, with equal mind. 
Instructive, on her height contemplate unman kind. 
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Wb give a passage from a poem called 
" Leonard and Alice, and then our business, 
jind Mr. Payn’s also, might, wc think, be 
fuirly considered as done. * 

ITc went ; what honest had not gone, 

Though how forbidden, how enca^ 

In pride and wrath, where that light shone 
Though all undimm’d, unwavering, chaste? 

They met : her father gave him bloWs, 

The mad foul things no man can take, 

And bo such, and the hot blood rose 
To fall in quiet for her sake. 

Thus quell'd, pcrcha^ it coursed his Teins 
All poison, such as iVurief time 
Flows darkling to the heart, and stains 
llie tablets of the soul with crime ; 

Or madness for the love of her ; 

Or pity for the mute distress 

Of those dear eyes, which changeless were 

In their unjoyful tenderness ; 

Or sheer despair impell'd his bond. 

And carelessness of any fate 

Savo one he broke the law of the land. 

He fell within the reach of 1^ ! 

He forged the old man’s name : he sure 
That f^ld, white-molten, could not sear 
His shrunk hand worse ; ho had been poor 
Next day and honest, never fear ; 

Wife Alice round his neck will fling 
The white arms in some humble liome. 

What time without the clear bells ring, — 

Ah, none of this was o’er to come ! 

While in the wedding garments clad, 

And while ha stood beside the door. 

Men came with gyves and bound the lad, 

And she shall see him never more. 

Yet even amid the twaddle of wliieh tliis vo- 
lume is chicHy composed there are one or two 
little ])ocms and some passages, which, having 
in them some sense expressed, some pleasing 
scintillations of idea, and actually some rhythm, 
puzzle and confound our criticism. Wei-c 
they written or polished by another hand? 
We would instance, Before the Thunder,” 
p. 124 ; “ The Mountaineer,” p. 128 j In- 
difference,” p.'-i29. The Old Man’s Bride,” 

. 132, is melodious enough, and by no means 
evoid of a sort of curious merit. 

The “ Day of Trial,” in five cantos, might 
be disposed of very summarily indeed. To the 
title-page is gummed a little printed critique, 
which runs as follows — 

**That tho work abounds in merit there can be no 
question whatever." — Bev. G. Fisk. 

Now this mild method of anticipating the 
ofiice of the reviewer would induce us to pass 
the *^Day of Trial” with very slight notice, 
even if we did not entirely dissent from the 
reverend critic. Our dictum is — 

That this work has no merit, is apparent to 
any one capable of giving an opinion on the 
matter.” 

This poem is religious. It is possible that the 
author mav write very good sermons, but he 
does not shine in rhyme. The scene of the 
Poem ” is laid on the ocean; there are fri- 


ga^, cutters, pirates, rocks, mfi, and a sea^ 
serpent ! It mirat have been written by the chap- 
lain to one of the Royal Yacht Club8,if there be 
such an ecclesiastic. Certainly his religion, as 
well as his poetry, appears to be at ^a. There 
is a controversial part, which reminds us of 
the Hind andi;he Panther,” merely as being 
controversial, cegtainly not in power or merit. 
However, we give our author credit for more 
sincerity than Dryden. 

According to our wont, when we con- 
demn, we proceed to justify our remarks by a 
specimen. Captain Pertinax, of the Infalli- 
ble,” bound for the celestial port,” argues 
with Gratian, the hero, the said Pertinax being 
a Romish Priest.” Pertinax of course has 
the worst of it, and the Poem ” ends trium- 
phantly. 

** Stay, heretic," then Pertinax replied. 

Your words with errors vain of rcas'niu^prido 
** So much abound, that scarcely do 1 know 
“ How best their fallacies to overthrow. 

“ Christ dwells in yonder frigate ! know vain youth 
** That Christ's in heav'n, so speaks the word of truth ; 
** And he has left vicegerent of his pow’r, 

** The liomau Pontift, till that awful hour 
** Wlicn in tho clouds of heav'n he will come down 
“ To punish sinners, and receive his «)wn. 

** Know then tho Pope as God should be obey'd ; 

** And his decrees infallible arc made, 

** Thro* the viceregal dignity he owes, 

** To bless tho righteous, and condemn their foes. 

“ Then, if tho will of Christ you seek to know, 

“ Tho Pope *s his representative below, 

** And thoso whom ho appoints are only meet 
** To tend Christ's flock, and sit in judgment seat." 

I answer then — 'tls certainly a truth 
“ That Christ *s in heav'n, and will ap[)car in wrath 
** At the great judgment-day to rebel men, 

. “ But is his Deity cxtinguisli’d then ? g 

** Like earthly great ones, circumscrib’d by space 
** Or scanty time, to ono fixed dwelling pl^ ? 

No ! in the centre of his Church he stands, 

** And spreads to sinners his benignant hands. 

Sups with his chosen, and to them makes known 
** Perfections only to the faithful shewn, 

Yes ! he can rule in earth as well as heav'n, 

** Tain thought that to a sinful man is giv'u, 

** Tlie proud supremacy you vainly claim 
** For nomish Priests ! .Sure am 1 that tho nime 
** Of Father, and of Master, in tlie sense 
** llie Papists use it, is a vain pretence, 

Strictly forbidden by God's sacred word, 

** Who is alone our Master and our Lord." 

^ And know you not,” then Pertinax replies, 

Tliat in the Church alone salvation lies, 

** St. Peter founded it in ancient Romo, 

** And Catholic 'tis term’d, for all must come 
** Within her sacred pale, would they aspire 
** To hesv'nly joys, or shun th’ eternal &e." 

And here again the Scriptures you pervert, 

** Sighing,. I said may heav'n yonr soul convert ! 
Whetlier St. Peter ever trod the coast 
Of Italy, seems doubtful at the most, 

M Grant that he did, and founded there as true 
** A Church, as Christendom e'er knew." 

&c. &c. Ac. 

Really such subjects should not be exposed 
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to the ridicule which cannot fail to attach itself 
to such exploits. 

The ‘‘Plaint of Freedom/’ beautifully 
printed, adorned with i*cd-lcttercd capitals, and 
de^cat^ to the memory of Milton, is given 
away, not sold. It is an unequal, but by no 
means common-place performance. The open- 
ing and the close oi'o extremely good ; the 
body of the poem lacks vitality. It is difficult 
to believe that the same hand penned the iimt 
nine or ten pages, and. Venvoi of four vemes 
at the end, and also the intervening mass of 
mediocrity. The conception of the whole 
poem is an admirable one, but it rcquireil the 
highest and most matui'c genius to carry it out. 
The author, after an invocation to the soul 
qf Milton and the spirit of Freedom, endea- 
vours to given series of brief and terse descrip- 
tions of Fiigland’s heroes and* heroic deeds — a 
kind of picture-gall(;ry ; each picture being 
painted in sixteen lines, and jdaeed in the panm 
of a single page. In this he is scarcely more 
than once or twice successful. In his choice of 
metre, too, we consider him peculiarly infelici- 
tous. It is tliat of Teimysoii’s In memoriamy 
whicli may have been admirably suited to its 
subject, and to Tennyson ; but which is by no 
means destined to become a standard English 
metre : it is artificial, and does not fill the ear. 
Moreover, we are of opinion, that when a de- 
cidedly new style is invonteil by a poet, a 
patent should be secunHl to him for at least 
twenty ycai’s by common consent. Every 
rhymester has been dinning his imitations of tlie 
Laureat<i into our cars, until, were we to read 
the very original, it would sound like a pai’ody 
upon itself. The “ Plaint of Freedom” is 
iiltra-dernoeratic and ultra-querulous ; hut this 
is allowable in po(!try. We shall jiot question 
its polities, nor discuss the subject-matter of its 
plaint. Suffice it to say, tliere is truth enough 
in thc! lugiihrious view taken by its author on 
which to found poetic description and poetic 
regret. 

Let us now give a specimen ot the com- 
mencement, *whicli promises so boldly and so 
well. 

Revolt his storm-flag hath un&rfd. 

And New and Old (like giant foes 
Who, tired of distant thrcatcuiugs, close) 

With desperate grappliugs shake the world. 

And thunder-voices rend the air, — 

For God and Right, for Elder Wrong : 

The clangour of a battle-song 

Flung heavenward in the lightnings' glare. 

And Change leaps like a springtide o’er 
The landmarks of the ancient sway : 

The iierco waves hunger for their prey ; 

And monarchs tremble at their roar. 

Their echoes break UMn our coast — 

The isle that Freedom loved so well ; 

But stir not Freedom’s Sentinel, 

Asleep on his neglected ppst. 


The watchman slecpeth, and the fire 
Of Freedom dwindles at bis side, — 

The beacon, in old days espied 
By farthest lauds, will soon expire. 

Uo sleeps as life vfhs all forgot, 

And lower, lower sinks the flame ; 

And war-crics of his youthful fame 
Peal in his dreams, but stir him not. 

lie sleeps, though nations shout his name ; 

The bca-wimls gathering far and near. 

Shriek vainly in his drowsy ear ; 

And lower, lower sinks the flame. 

The storm is hush’d a br^thing-spaee. 

And Freedom's quost« cleaves the gale : 

Ho, Saxon England ! raust thou fail ? 

Shall younger warriors take thy place? 

Of old my name had been a spell ' 

To rouse tUco from prufouiidest trance ; 

The shathfie of a wim/vtl lance ^ 

Had warn'd thy mlumher, ere it fell. 

Then blazed upon thy loftiest cliiTs 
My tires, reflected in the tido 
Which gulf'd ^ Armada’s lofty pride, — 

Scatter’d before EuglisU skifls. 

Tot higher soar'd the flame divine, 

Whoso rays illumined distant laiuls. 

When Milton utter'd my commands. 

And Cromwell set his foot by mine. 

But now no beacon marks thy shore ; 

Tlio old undaunted soul is fled : 

White liOnd! caust thou bo pale with dread 
That Freedom iieodeth thco once more ? 

Again— 

No wonder that thou darost not pile 
My beacon-fire : ’twuuld light tlic world 
To see tlic hydra-slavery curl'd 
In thine own heart, lJuliappy Isle ! 

The town is thick with loathsome graves ; 

Yon fence, that girds a thousand fields. 

Shuts out the serf,— tlioir harvest yields 
No harvest unto landless slaves. 

The weaver starveth at his loom ; 

Tho reaper faints for lack o f bro ad ; 

White Age may nowhere la^Rk head *, 

Decropid Childhood hath no bloom. 

0 English Girl, unsex’d with toil! 

0 English Matron, gaunt and wild, 

That Btarest on thy strangled child, — 

And there is none to loose the coil 1 

And in ^e hplls where Vane was heard 
Some rascal Shopman, druukon-bravo. 

Babbling of State, while Fool and Knave , 
Applaud a lie in every word ! ^ 

But wo must csj)ecially conileinii a siTeer 
contfiiiicMl in a stanza we have omitted : it id 
needless, as it is unfair. 

The leaf hath fallen, the pool is stirr'd : 

Spread, ye slow circles! far and wide. 

And reach the shore on every side. 

So falleth my unnoticed word. 

None answer : yet by that lone voice 
The waves of air are movod, to bo 
Moved yet again, eternally. 

Dying unheeded, 1 rejoice. 
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Long grasuGs hide a nameless stone ; 

The poorest grassrroot hath its seeds ; 

What care, &ough triumph's growth proceeds 
From vile remains of one unknown ? 

Thou, GOD ! art living. At*thy side 
Truth sits, serenely waiting till 
The glass of Destiny shall nil, 

And Victory mount to claim his bride. 

Wc have quoted the last lines of the poem, 
and, having done so, must express our regret that 
the .Tuthqr lias only shown the foot of Hercules. 
There is a simple strength and ele^nce in these 
few lines which cause us to opine that the 
writer has slurred the main portion of his work, 
and that he could have produced* something far 
better as a whole. He hoa, it is true, volun- 
tarily chosen to wear poetic shackles while writ- 
ing of Liberty. He has proposed to himself 
a task which might bafRe the greatest master 
of the lyre — to place the grandest scenes of our 
** island stoiy ” in a picture giillery of minia- 
tures, when all the breadt]^ of tapestry and 
boldness of cartoon-drawing or fresco-painting 
are needed, — and he has failed ! If this bo a 
young poet, wc recommend him to forget Ten- 
nyson, and to study tlic gi*eat mastera of antU 
qiiity and the middle-ages more. He has endea- 
voured to simplify, without displaying richness. 
Still there is promise of manhood in this young 
• Plaint of Freedom.^' 

Mr. Arnold must by no means take oiBence 
if we review him here among these minor poets. 
Infinitely superior to most of the company in 
which he finds himself, and indeed not to be 
named in the same day with some of the small 
deer whom we have been slaughtering, still even 
he lias by no means displayed the genius and 
power of a great poet. Looking around, let us 
ask who is there to whom this would not apply 7 
Tennyson is the founder of a school. He con- 
stitutes a belief and a faith. Of his admirers, 
all that can be-‘'*iid is, that they worship his 
faults even more than his beauties. Besides, 
he is the fashion and the — Laureate ; and there- 
fore, when Tennyson shall write a new poem, 
we shall probably give him a separate review to 
himself. We revieweil Alexander Smith at 
length on account of the excessive praise 
lavished on him by the panders to bad taste 
and purveyors to the gobe~7novchei'ie of the 
coteries.* Mr. Arnold is as superior as a 
scholar and as a poet to Alexander Smith, in 
what they have respectively done,asBulwer is to 
La^ Bulwer, Macaulay or Aytoun to Martin 
F. Tupper, **Ion” to a burlesque, or any thing 
else that is sterling, solid, and true, to that which 
is vulgar, hollow, and meretricious. Still Mr. 
Arnold has not yet written enough, or well 
enough, to entitle him to a wreath. Even the 
volume before us is disfigured with mannerisms 
and blotted with absurdities, of which all that 
we can say in their excuse is, that they are the 


faults of a scholar, and the delusions of a man 
of taste. In our opinion, there are but two 
real poems in the book. There may be two or 
three passages in the other poems of some 
merit, and msq one or two sonnets that ring 
like sterling metal ; but as separate poems there 
is very little in the volume worth printing or 
preserving, save " Sohrab and Rustum,” and 
Tristram and Iseult.” It must be added that 
these are the two most sustained efforts of our 
poet. Let us, before proceeding to the exami- 
nation of these, make a few general remarks 
upon the poetic style and individuality of Mr. 
Arnold. He has been said to be a compound 
made up of imitation of Tennyson and Landor. 
The choice of one or two of his subjects has led 
to the first comparison, and his frequent attempt 
to model our language in classical mould to toe 
second. Neither is true. He exhibits occa- 
sionally one of the faults of Tennyson — Obscurity 
of idea, amounting to a mere suggestion of 
sense ; and his classicality is sometimes fully as 
tiresome as that of Mr. Landor. But the 
latter is the natural consequence of an endea- 
vour to form our irregular language into a 
mould for which it is totally unfitted. Thus, 
Mr. Arnold’s original strain not unfrequently 
resembles the bald, dry, bad translation of a 
Greek chorus. In spite of all he may assert 
in his preface, Mr. Arnold is wrong in advising 
a modern writer to cultivate any style, or form 
himself upon any model whatsoever — whether 
Sophocles or Shakespeare it matters not. A 
poet should read abundantly in the present day — 
as who should not? but so far from borrowing 
a single form, classical, medioeval, or modern, 
should distil every thing in the alembic of his 
own mind, and then, if he have originality, 
chance and taste will direct the new pattern 
issued to the world. In a preface discussing 
what modern poets should aim at, Mr. Arnold 
acenses Shakespeare, on the authority of Hallam 
and Guizot, of language-torture and aitificiality. 
He forgets that this was spontaneous — that even 
words, as well as ideas, were fiun? lightly by 
this master-genius into shapes whi% the labour 
of other men cannot imitate; and then, after 
saying this, Mr. Arnold himself weaves an ob- 
scurity of phrase out of the very scantiness of 
material he allows himself ; and calls it — classi- 
cal. ^ Now, we know what Voltaire and his 
disciples thought or said of Shakespeare, and 
we know what w'as the triumph of all their 
classicality of plot and action, execution and 
design. We must protest against Mr. Arnold’s 
attempting to turn good Anglo-Saxon into 
Spondees, Dactyls, Anapmsts, Tribrachs, Bac- 
chics, Anti-bacchics, or any of the rhy thmopoeia 
of antique song. Our language loves none of 
these recitatives to strict classical measure; nor, 
in the language of Pythagoras, can it afford to 
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jdivorce the male rhythm from the female 
melos. To our ears there is nothing more de- 
testable than English hexameters; yet how well 
suited are they to the genius of the classical 
languages ! It would puzzle Jourdain to 
define some of Mr. Arnold’s poems. They are 
neither Terse nor prose ; but consist of words 
stuck, glued, pastea into sentences ; of sentences 
disjointed, dislocated, on stilts of unequal length; 
of diy skeletons of passages unpleasing to the 
ear, and sometimes not only disagreeable in 
sound, but barren of sense. Of this kind is 
the “Strayed Reveller,” from which we shall 
give a passage or two in illustration of our dic^ 
that, though it be the work of a scholar, it 
is most scholar-like trash. The dramatis per^ 
sonm are “a youth,” “ Circe,” and “ Ulysses.’* 
The diction resembles that of a poem composed 
in a classical dream, inspired by Smart’s Horace 
and bad Oxford Port. Circe is asking a youth 
whence he comes, and he answers — 

Quick 1 pass'd, following 
The wooa-cutters* cart-track 
Down the dark valley ; — 1 saw 
On iny left, throi^h the beeches, 

Thy palace. Goddess, 

Smokeless, empty : 

Trembling, 1 enter'd ; beheld 
The court all Silent, 

The lions sleeping ; 

On the altar, this bowl. 

I drank, Goddess — 

And sunk down here, sleeping. 

On the steps of thy portico. 

What a line is the last ! To irav irapi povtri^ 
KOK o pvdfjLoi, Quintilian attributed the first 
production of poetry to the natural mensuration 
of the ear. Snail we have to attribute its d^ 
dine to the substitution of pedantic art for this 
natural guide? Our nerves would actually 
suffer, were we to read the Strayed Revel- 
ler ” through, aloud. Away with him ! 

“ These things, Ulmes, 

I'he wise bards also 
Behold and sing. 

But oh, what labbur ! 

O Prince, what pain !" 

Of “The Church of Brou” we cannot 
say much in comiiftndation : it is of mixed 
spurious architecture, more romantic tlian clas- 
sical, and more cochfuepfied than either. The 
conclusion of Part I. reminds us of the ballad 
of Lord LoveU The Neckan reminds us of 
the German poet Heine : it is very much in 
his abrupt, romantic, and suggestive style. It 
is, however, onlv like the hviSk of the German : 
it lacks Heine^s deeper allegory or double 
meaning. Witib the “ Forsaken Merman ” we 
have no sympathy: the ill-terminated scaly 
gentleman mav lament for ever in his faubourg 
poissonniire without touchingour human hearts. 
Besides, neither the idea, nor the treatment of 
this poem is original. Here is a very short 


specimen of the severe in art. We give it all-— 
toe whole poem: it is called “Richmond 
Hill”!! ! It might as well be called Bavs- 
water, or Cheapside ; indeed, much better, be- 
cause we could then imagine it to be the con- 
fused utterance- of a soul goaded into momen- 
tary blankness by a plethoric din of omnibusses 
and a general superabundance of noise and 
fog. 

niCHMOND HILL. 

Murmur of living ! 

Stir of existence ! 

Soul of the world ! 

Make, oh make yourselves felt 
* To the dying Spirit of Youth 1 

Come, like the breath of the SprKig I 
Leave not a human soul 
To grow old in darkness and pain. 

Only the living can feel you, 

But leave us not while we live I 

Let us now proceed to a little hearty com- 
mendation. The 49pcmng poem of “ Sohrab 
andRustum” is manly, tender, and heroic. The 
story is the well-known eastern legend of the 
wanior Rustum, a kind of Mahomedan demi- 
god of romance, who was doomed, aceording to 
the old Greek tragic fate, to slay his own son. 
Rustum, in his youth, had wooed and won a 
princess in a distant land. She bare him a son, 
but sent word it was a daughter, lest he should 
train him up to arms. The child grows to 
manhood, and himself becomes renowned in 
anus. He goes forth with a double mission — 
to seek his father Rustum, and to fight his 
country’s enemies. He meets with the former, 
who denies his identity, lest the youth, who 
was instinctively unwilling to fight, should 
boast he had met Rustum, and that they had 
parted on equal terms by mutual agreement. 
The fight takes place, and Sohrab has at first 
the advantage ; but is disarmed by the mys- 
terious feeling of relationship and Rustum 
mortally wounds him : then the discovery takes 
place. This is a fine dramatic situation, and 
Mr. Arnold has dealt well with it. The sim- 
plicity of his style here suits the antiquity of 
the subject, and his blank-verse is easy and 
melodious. Sohrab and Rustum are fight- 
ing— 

And you would say that sun and stars tookyart 
In that unnatural conflict ; for a cloud , 

Grew suddenly in Heaven, and dark’d the sun 
Over the fighters' heads ; and a wind rose 
Under their feet, and moaning swept the plain, 

And in a sandy whirlwind wrapp'd the pair. 

In gloom they twain were wrapp'd, ana they alone ; 
For both the on-looking hosts on either hand 
Stood in broad daylighl^ and the sky was pure, 

And the sun sparkled on the Oxus stream. 

But in the gloom they fought, with blooddiot eyes 
And labouring breath. 

Sohrab has the advantage, and Ruksh, the 
fabulous steed of Rustum, cries aloud, like a 
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pained desert lion^ who all day has trailed 
the hunter’s javelin in his side.” 

The two hosts heard that cry, and quak’d for fear, 
And Oxus curdled as it cross’d his stream. 

But Hohrab heard, and quail’d not, but rush’d on, 

And struck again ; and again Bustum bow’d 
His head ; but this time all the blade, like glass. 
Sprang in a thousand shivers on the helin, 

And in his hand the hilt remained alone. 

Then Rustum rais’d his head : his dreadful eyes 
Glar'd, and he shook on high his menacing spear, 
And shouted, liusfum I Sohrab heard that shout. 

And shrank amaz’d : back ho recoil’d one step. 

And scann'd with blinking eyes the advancing Form : 
And then he stood bewilder'd ; and he dropped 
His covering shield, and the spear pierc’d ms side. 
He reel’d, and staggering back, sunk to the ground. 
And then the gloom dispers’d, and the wind fell. 

And the bright sun broke forth, and melted all 
The cloud ; and the two armies saw the pair ; 

Saw Rustum standing, safe upon bis feet, 

And Sohrab, wounded, on the bloody sand. 

Then conics the discovery dawning gradually 
on the conqueror. At first he believes that 
Sohrab is deceiving hin^ — 

So deem’d he ; yet ho listen’d, plung’d in thought; 
And his soul set to grief, as the vast tide 
Of the bright rocking Ocean sets to shore 
At the full moon : tears gathered in his eyes ; 

For ho reinemberM his own early youth, 

And all its bounding rupture ; as, at dawn, 

The Shepherd from his mountain lodge descries 
A far bright City, smitten by the sun, 

Through many rolling clouds ; — so Rustum saw 
His youtli ; saw Solirab’s mother, in her bloom ; 

And that old King, her father, who lov’d well 
His wandering guest, and giive him his fair child 
With joy ; and all the pleasant life they led, 

They three, in that long-distant suinmer-tirac— 

The castle, and the dewy woods, and hunt 
And hound, and mom on those delightful hills 
111 Ader-baijan. And be saw that Youth, 

Of age and looks to be his own dear son, 

Piteous and lovely, lying on the sand, 
liike some rich hyacinth, which by the scythe 
Of an unskilful gardener has been cut. 

Mowing the garden grass-plots near its bed. 

And lies, a fic^uut tower of purple bloom, 

On tlio mown, dying grass ;~so Kohrab lay, 

Lovely in death, upon tho common sand. 

The convciiiiation between them, and the 
death of Sohrab, are touchingly told. He dies 
thus — 

He spoke ; and Sohrab smil’d on him, and took 
Tlic spear, and drew it from his side, and eas'd 
His wound’s imperious anguish ; but the blood 
Come 'welling from tlic open gash, and life 
Flow'd with the stream : all down bis cold white side 
Tho crimson torrent pour’d, dim now, and soil’d, 
like tho soil’d tissue of white violets 
I^, freshly gather'd, on theLr native bank, 

By romping children, whom their nurses call 
: From the hot fields at noon : his head droop’d low. 

His limbs grew^slack ; motionless, white, he lay— 
White, with eyes clos'd ; only when heavy gasps, 

Deep, heavy gasps, quivering through all l£i frame, 

' Convuls’d him back to life, he open^ them. 

And fix’d them feebly on his father’s face. 

The hostile aimies both move away, and 
' leave the fiither mourning o’er his son. 


And night came down over the solemn waste, 

And the two gazing hosts, and that sole pair. 

And darken’d all ; and a cold fog, with night, 

Crept from the Oxus. Soon a hum arose, 

As of a great assembly loos’d, and fires 
Began to twinkle throngh the fog : for now 
Both armies nfcv'd to camp, aud took their meal: 

Tho Persians took it on the open sands 
Southward ; the Tartars by the river marge : 

And Rustum and his son were left alone. 

Bat the majestio River floated on. 

Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 

Into the frosty starlight, aud there mov'd. 

Rejoicing, through the hush'd Qiorasmian waste. 

The elaborate description of the river Oxus 
reaching Ocean, which closes the poem, is 
strictly in accordance with classical taste : it 
gives the finish to the picture, and gently helps 
to unstring the fancy. It is like a few bara of 
music playtMi qfter the finish of a song. 

The gem of the book is, however, Tris- 
tram and Iseult.” Tho story, in as few 
words as possible, is as follows: — ^Tristram 
loves the (hirk-haii'cd Iseult of Ireland, whom 
he has been sent to woo by proxy for his 
uncle, King Marc of Corinvall. I'Jie mo- 
ther of Iseult gives a love-potion to her daugh- 
ter’s attendant, to be drunk by Iseult and her 
husband on their wedding-night. By mistake, 
sh(.* and Tristram drinlc it on their voyage : it 
burns through their V(»ins for life. Tristram 
has to fly from Cornwall and his guilty love. 
He marries Iseult with the ‘‘ Whin? Hands,” 
of Brittany. He never loves her with the early 
love he felt for the other Iseult, and, when sick 
and wounded on his death-bed, he sends for the 
latter. She comes, and dies with him, and the 
fair and patient wife mourns over them both. 
The poem opens beautifully with the fevered 
longings and rumblings of Tristram dreaming 
over the most cherished evemts of his life. The 
whole of this is exquisite. No living poet whom 
we know, (!ould exceed it in beauty, and none 
of the past might be ashamed of owning it — a 
bold and somewhat uncritical assertion ; but let 
it pass. It possesses the true romantic charm. 
Had we been told it was the composition of 
Longfidlow we should not have been surprised ; 
but we should have said* it was written in the 
happiest mood of the American lyric poet. 

' The wife Iseult is nursing the knight — 

What Lady is this, whose silk attire 
Gleams so rich in the light the fire ? 

The ringlets on her shoulders lying 
III their flitting lustre vying 
With tho clasp of burnish’d gold 
Which her heavy rol^ doth hold. 

Her looks are mild, her fingers slight 
As the driven snow are white ; 

And her cheeks are sunk and pale, 

* * 

Who is this snowdrop by the sea? 

I know her by her mil^ess rare. 

Her snow-wmte hands, her golden hair ; 
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I know her hy her rich silk dress, 

And her fragile loveliness. 

The sweetest Christian soul alive, 

Iseult of Brittany. 

He is dreaming of the other. 

Ah, sweet angels, let him dream ! 

Keep his eyelids ! let him seem 
I7ot this fever-wasted wight 
Thinn'd and pal'd before his time. 

But the brilliant youthhil knight 
In the i^lory of his prime. 

Sitting in the gilded barge. 

At thy side, thou lovely charge ! 

Bending gaily o’er thy band, 

Iseult of Ireland ! 

And she too, that princess fair. 

If her bloom be now lest rare. 

Let her havo her youth again^ 

Let lier be as sho was then ! 

Let her have her proud dark eyos, 

And her petulant ouick replies^ 

Ijet her sweep her dazzling hand 
With its gesture of command, 

And shake back her raven hair 
With the old imporious sur. 

Poor iseult of Brittany ! He bids her kiss 
the children ond go to bed. 

Sho left the gleain-Ut hro-placo, 

She camo to the W-side. 

She took his liancls in hers : her tears 
Down on her slender.fingers rain'd. 

She rais’d her eyes upon his face— 

Not with a look of wounded pride, 

A look as if the heart complain’d : — 

Her look was like a sad embrace; 

The gaze of one who can divine 
A grief, and sympathise. 

Sweet Flower, thy children’s eyes 
Are not more innocent than thine. 

Tristram dies, and the raven hair of his first 
Iseult is spread over his couch. She, too, is 
dead. The following is most poetical and fan- 
ciful : — 

The air of the Dccomber night 
Steals coldly around the chamber bright, 

Wliere those lifeless lovers be. 

Swinging with it, in the light 
Flaps the ghost-Uke tapestry. 

And on the arras wrought yoy see 
A stately Huntsman clad in green, 

And round him a fresh forest scene. 

On that clear forest knoll he stays 
With his pack rdlind him, and delays. 

He stares and stares, with troubled face, 

At this huge ^Icani-lit Replace, 

At the brimit iron-fteuru door. 

And those blown rushes on the floor. 

He gazeadown into the room 
With heated cheeks and flurried air. 

And to himself he seems to say — 

What place is t/Us, and who are they ? 

Who is that knesHng Lady fair 1 
And an his pillows that pale Knight 
Who seem of marble on a tomb ? 

How comes it here, this chamber bright. 

Through whose mullion'd windotos clear 
The castle court all wet with rain, 

The drawbridge and the moat appear. 

And then the beach, and, mark*d with spray , 
The sunken reefs, and far away 
The unquiet bright Atlantw pudn ? — 


What, has some gtamonv made me sleep, 

And sent me with my dogs to sweep, 

By night, with boisterous bugle peal. 

Through some old, sea-sitU', knightly hall, 

Not in the free greenwood at ail ? 

That Knight's asleep, and at her prayer 
That Lady In; the bed doth kntvl : 

Thin hush, thou boisterous bugle peal /** — 

The wild boar rustles in his lair-— 

The fierce hounds snuif the tainted air — 

But lord and hounds keep rooted there. 

Cceer, clit'or thy dogs into brake, 

Oh Hunter! and without aroir 
I'hy goldeii-tassoll’d bugle blow, 

And through the glades thy pastiiiio take ! 

For thou wilt rouse no sloojiors hero. 

For these thou seest are un mov'd ; 

Cold, cold as those who liv'd and lov'd 
A thousand years ago. » 

We must leave poor Iseult of Brittany to 
teach h(*r children over her husbaiurs and" her 
rival’s gi'ave. 

O si sic omnia ! Hud Mr. Arnold written all 
like this ! 

The ** Lcitors of Laura D* Auverno ” are a 
series of epistles of a somewhat namby-pamby 
description from one lady to another, written 
in the metre of Tennyson’s Locksley Hall.” 
At the same time there is a large class of 
readers to whom they will prove interesting, 
and there is much pleasing cleverness, as well 
as considerable smoothness about them. If wc 
mistake not, this stoiy of “ Laura D’ Auverne ” 
which gives a title to the volume, as well as the 
numerous minor poems which follow it, havo 
alrcfidy appeared in various cheap periodicals. 

Mrs. D’Auverne is a young married lady, 
who confides to a dear friend of her own sex 
all about herself and husband. She begins by 
complaining of his ill-liumoiir and pride, and 
that he will not allow her a horse ! 

If I have a passion, Bertha, 'tis to mount tho graceful 
stceil, 

Curb his haughty paco cla^ti c,^ che ck his hot and 
dashing spc^." 

We can readily imagine, if slie had been in- 
dulged according to her fantasy, howslie would 
have cantered soine love of a horse, wdtb 
such a beautiful mane and tail ” along a very 
hard road, down hill on a hot summer’s day, 

checking his haughty pace ” ever and anon, 
to the horror of her groom, by a sudden tug 
at tlic curb, in the most unsophislicstted man- 
ner. We can fancy all tliat. But Mr. D’Au- 
verne, it seems, did not. Perhaps he could not 

afford it ; perhaps he could not ride ; perhaps 

but it is needless to conjecture. . However, his 
wife gave him credit for meanness. 

» — Truth is, dear, he liates expense )” 

So they quarrel, and she 

“ proudly left tho room." 

Then her soul is imbued 

“With a colour, stem of purpose.'* 
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She will not eat humble pie — 

** Never — never I sooner wither 'mid this winter of the 
brain !" 

Then she holds converse ivith De Mont- 
fort/’ a lady who docs ride on horseback and 
sneers at his pretending that it was the danger 
he feared on her account. 

This gives her strength to bring matters to 
a climax. Having -wished herself dead in thi^ 
manner of Miss Squeers — 

** Miserable am I— wretched I — ^who are happy save the 
dead?" 

her husband^ dis^isted| tells her that he, like 
Lord Bateman, is going to leave for travel ; 
that she had better stay with her parents 
for he don’t know how long he may remain 
away. ** May you never ” says he 
‘'know the anguish I havo known.” 

They find her ^‘fainting, bleeding on the 
floor.” She determines, however, to be first, 
and so packs up and writes him a letter. Her 
heart melts whilst about to apply the adhesive 
envelope to her lips, but she hears him answer 
sharply ” to the boy in buttons (we know it 
was a button/’ and not a butler) that 
" lie should not return from town." 

So she leaves the house early, and becomes a 
wanderer. Something is said of Scotland, his 
mother’s birth-land,” and a torrent, and a 
stage-coach, and a dream, and somehow or 
other she gets to her mother, or his mother, or 
somebody clsc’s mother, and is 

“ Waken'd — kindly waken’d — ^by a kiss 1” 

Then some one comes, need loe say it is he — 
pale, but with a look so sweet ” and he tells 
her 

All his sorrows, when he found that I hadJUd ; 
How he trembled every moment, lest a crowd should 
bring nie dead** 

Oh ! it is her «s«0hcr, not his^ wc perceive, and 
she takes him for her son, and Laura D’Au- 
veme is saved from the consequences of her 
folly— 

“ With a spirit taught submission— bettor Christian, — 
better wife !" 

r Long may she remain so ! For should she 
ever run away again, she might write more 
letters to^Bertha ; which we ho^, as Reviewers 
and sensible men, to escape, ^acilis descensus 
Avemi\ meaning, there is an easy .style of 
bathos in the story of D’ Auverne, which the 
most abandoned use of Italics will not save 
from being dxtremely common-place. 

The rest of the poems are chiefly in the pro^ 
gress line. They are adapted for comers 
in the Family AeraU^ or London Journal, 
Some, however, are distinguished b^ a sort of 
attenuated playfulness. ‘^What is noble?” 

** Work,” " Village Courtship,” " Perseve- 
rance,” Don’t say one thing and mean 


another,” Epitaph on the late Sails Schwabe, 
Esq.” — who washe? could he have been thegreat 
soda-water maker? — *‘The Wayward One,” 
"Judge not in haste,” " Words and hearts,” 
"Mind you that,” " Humble Happiness ” — 
these are some of their titles, which may 
afibrd the reader an idea of their style. For our- 
selves, wc abjure all progress poetry. W e feel, 
hoyever, bound to give a specimen. We select 

PEBBEVBRANOE. 

Take the spade of Perseverance ; 

Dig the field of Progress wide : 

Every bar to true instruction 
Carry out and cast aside ; 

Every stubborn weed of Error, 

Every seed that hurts the soil. 

Tares, whose very powth is terror— 

Dig them out, whate'er the toil ! 

Give the stream of Education 
Broader channel, bolder force ; 

Hurl tho stones of Persecution 
Out where’er they block its course ; 

Seek for strength in self-exertion ; 

Work, and still havo faith to wait ; 

Close tho crooked gate to fortune ; 

Make the road to honour straight ! 

Men are agents for the Future ! 

As they work, so ages win 

Either harvest of advancement, ^ 

Or the product of their sin 1 

Follow out true cultivation, — 

Widen Education’s plan ; 

From the majesty of Nature 
Teach the majesty of Man ! 

" What is this save words ?” The " Old, 
old Clock ” is a favourable specimen ; but wc 
have not room for its tick. " At the parting of 
Day” reminds us forcibly of an old song 
" Where are you going, my pretty maid ?” 
Burns is evidently the poet from whom Mr. 
Swain has drawn most of his inspiration. One 
of his prettiest songs, " I wish my love were 
Borne fair stream,” is a manifest adaptation of 
" I would my love were yon red rose,” 

We do not wish to be ill-natured. There is 
melody, which is a great point ; some power of 
versification; some occasional eloquence and 
much good purpose and feeling in Mr. Swain’s 
verses. We believe that many will esteem them 
highly. To thousands who smile and chatter, 
week-days and Sundays, on board the Ant and 
Bee, the Bachelor and Bridegroom, those river 
steamboats of cockney life, they will be as dear 
and acceptable as Burns to a Scotchman, and 
far more appreciated than loftier strains. Many 
a gentle bosom, many a fond and innocent 
heart, will find something it can understand and 
cherish in this volume ; something that touches 
the little every-day key of its liappiness or 
sorrow. So, although we hate tnat which 
may be termed the poesy of process, still we 
wisn well to Mr. Swain and his tea-garden 
and workshop Parnassus. He is far too good 
to be a Manenester Laureate. We believe that 
he has done, and can do, far better things. 
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I. Handbook for TraoelUrs in France* Murray, 1863. 

II. A Handbook for Travellers in Central Italy --Rome arid its Environs, Murray, 1853. 

III. Handbook for Travellers in Southern Italy, Murray, 1853. 
lY. Bradshato^s Continental Guide, 

V. Mrs, Starke's Information for Travellers in Italy. Paris : Galignani, 1846. 

VI. Forster Handbuch fur Beisende in Itdlien. Munich : 1848. 


** Guides,” or “ Handbooks,” as they are now 
called, arc become a very important part of our 
practical literature. They exercise considci'a- 
blc influence, not only upon the comfort of our 
English public in its autumnal peregrinations, 
but also in determining the point of view in 
which Englishmen regard the nations of the 
Continent. It becomes, therefore, a very ne- 
cessary part of the duty of a critical journal to 
examine, from time to tin)|e, the degree of ac^ 
curacy with which such works arc prepared, and 
to stimulate their writers and publishers to the 
employment of due care, honesty, and impar- 
tiality in their compilation. 

Two of these books, professing to introduce 
us to sunny Italy, have appeared quite re- 
cently, and we will, in this article, glancing 
only slightly at France, journey with these 
guides ** from Oxford to Rome,” and see how, 
with their help, it fares with us on the way. 

lloderigo’s advice to lago— to begin by put- 
ting money in his purse — is even more indispen- 
same to a traveller than to a lover. Our guide 
tells us that the safest, most economical, and 
most convenient inode” of doing this is 'Mn 
the shape of circular notes.” Now we assert, 
as the result of some experience, that this is sin- 
gularly bad advice to travellers in most coun- 
tries, and particularly so to those in Italy. As 
a body, a more dishonest class than the conti- 
nental bankers does not exist. It is a great 
mistake in the English to transfer their notions 
of the respectable English banker to the petti- 
fogging retailer of base coin, who calls himself 
“banquicr” on the Continent. Lord Byron 
says somewhere that the Turks are the only 
bankers who will not extract money from the 
traveller under some dirty pretext of commis- 
sion, debased paper currency, &c. Ac. The ex- 
perienced traveller knows perfectly well that the 
promise which some of the London bankers 
make of granting circular notes without deduc- 
tion, is a mere pretence, the difference being al- 
ways made up by the foreign banker giving 
less than the current and quoted rate of ex- 
change, or by some other mode. At Rome, 
last summer, we had to submit to a deduction 
of 9s. out of a note for 101., because the banker 
chose to pay us in silver, though he must have 
known perfectly well that paper was freely 
taken at the snops and hotels; and at Mar- 


seilles live sous were actually deducted from 
each Napoleon below the quoted exchange of 
the day. Neither is tliei'C anv safety in such 
instruments. A recent Act of Parliament (of 
which our guide is doubtless innocently igno- 
rant) enacts, that a banker is safe if Ke pays a 
bill to an indorsement which ta be 

that of the person rightfully entitled, and has 
thereby quite destroyed the small security that 
ever existed in these matters. Next time you 
travel, gentle reader, wc advise you to take 
Bank-of-England notes, or sovereigns— it mat- 
ters not which — as far as Paris ; then change 
them for Napoleons, and you will travel over 
Italy just as safely, more economically, and 
with quite as much convenience, as arith your 
pet circular notes. 

But we will hasten on our journey. 

Giving a passing anathema to two hotels — 
Bessin's at Calais, and the Hotel des Bains at 
Boulogne, both of which our guide most un- 
accountably recommends — we fly on the wings 
of steam to Lyons, where we just stop to re- 
mark that the English comforts,” which our 
guide talks of at the Hotel de VUnivers there, 
mean high prices and a bad dinner. A Ro- 
man empenor condemned an unlucky artiete 
who invented a bad dish to live on nothing 
else : we wish wc could compel our guide to 
live a month at the Hotel des Empereurs at 
Marseilles. This is, in our^iuion, without 
any exception, the worst, the dirtiest, and the 
hotel most distinguished for its absurd “ pre- 
tension,” in France. The indignant commeiits 
of hundreds of English travellers in the “ Com- 
mon-Place Books^' kept at most of the Jiotels 
in the south of France, might have made Mr. 
Murray at least pause before betraying his 
countrymen to such a place.* 

Before, however, we quit France, ife must 
most energetically.protest agaiiit the false inS- 
tions.of history which arc sedulously inculcated 
in the handbook for that country. Even the 
pompous Alison is out^Alisonedf for he allows 


• At this hotel wo wero told that the teftfc dhSU was 
to consist of (if we remember rightly) twenty-live dishes. 
Upon expressing our surprise how, after a very bad din- 
ner, tins promise could have been kept, we wore coolly 
told we had not reckoned the pats of batter, the pickles, 
nor the three or four small plates of radishes. 
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that thore might have been a small amount of 
oppression on the part of the nobility to justify 
tlie first revolution ; but in Murray’s handbooK 
every Iiorror that was enacted on one side^ in the 
Vendean war^ is sedulously brought into noticei 
in connection with the locality where it was 
perpetrated; but the heroic deeds done to up- 
root from the soil of France the corre^x, the 
pare avx rerfs, and all the frightful oppression 
of a corrupt court and a profligate nobility^ is 
as sedulously kept out of sight. 

We liave not space to do more than mention 
two instances of the sort of false history con- 
veyed in these volnmcs. In p. 445 of the 
French liandbook we have an account of the 
atrocious massacre, called the Glacier of 
Avidnnfkj when sixty unfortunate wretches 
were poniarded, and then hurled, by a band of 
democrats, into a dungeon of the old pupal 
palace: this occurred \n October llQl. Two 
further on, we ar^ told that in June 1701 
the royalist party put to death Lescuyere, the 
chief of the democmtic municipality, women 
even “ tearing out his q^ es with their scissors.’' 
Now the first-mentioned of these atrocities was 
in rctuliation for tiie second ; but this is care- 
fully kept out of sight, and, indeed, a casual 
reader of the liandbtiok would never sus[)cct 
that there was any connection between the two. 

Again, in p. of tlie handbook for Rome, 
we are treated with a Jeremiude of lamenta- 
tions on the “ barbarous and wanton waste” 
committed upon tlie grounds of the Borghese 
Villa at Rome by the republican commission 
of defence during thcj siege in 1849, “ under 
the pretence that the trees interfered with the 
defence of Rome.” No>v surely^ our guide 
must have written all this in a back room in 
London, for he cannot possibly have visited 
these grounds as lately as the new edition 
would iinply,jeA'he fact is, a few trees were 
cut down near the wall of the city, not ** under 
pretence,” but because they really would have 
afforded shelter to the French sharp-shooters. 
But the description of the traces of this destruc- 
tion are quite inaccurate as applied to the pre- 
sent time : the truth is, no such traces would 
be noticed at all now, by a casual observer, 
but the description of them formed a tempting 
episode* in the edition four years ago, and, 
whether from carelessness oi; design, they have 
been allowed to stand in the present. 

These things arc scarcely worth mention. 
But it is gross impertinence in a writer of a 
^uide-book— a literary lacgtiais de place — to 
ioice his bad history and his foolisli politics 
upon his employers. Damnatosodit ” is the 
motto of all ihink(»ydom ; but let him point his 
wand, and tell his story, and keep his hatreds to 
himself. Of what eai*tldy consequence can it be 


to any educated English traveller to know how 
Mr. Muritty or his cmnmhvoyafjeurs may loath 
and detest the men who dared to contemplate 
the enterprise of delivering classic Italy from 
the despotism of the fat-brdined barbarian Aus- 
trian? 

But we will suppose ourselves standing on 
that worl4-storied spot — the heart and the 
centre of the power of old Rome — 

— “ And cold wore he 

Who thore could gaze denying thco !” 

But we are perplexed with its localities. No 
two antiquaries agree in the names they assign 
to its eloquent rums. In the simplicity of our 
hearts we were confident that our guide would 
settle all disputes about the Roman Forum. 
With the handbook of 1850 in our hands, we 
were consoled by finding it most dogmatically 
asserted that the Qhevalier Bunsen has most 
ably carried out the views of the great historian 
(Niebuhr) ; and has been enabled, by the dis- 
covery of the Milliareum auretim, and the steps 
of the Basilica Julia, in 1834, to reconcile 
Niebuhr’s views with the actual antiquities.” 
There is comfort. But, in the mean time, Che- 
valier Bunsen writes books whicli Mr. Murray 
perha])s does not publish - certainly does not ap- 
prove of; and aceoi'dingly the last edition of 
the handbook changes, in tlie above sentence, 
the words “ most ahly*^ into ^^endeavoured to,” 
and great into “ Prussian.” A few pages 
liirther on, we are told that the German an- 
tiquaries systematically oppose all tliat has been 
done bclbre them ;” — a remark that has much 
more truth than courtesy to recommend it, but 
scarcely comes well from one wlio, thi*ce short 
ycara before, had required us implicitly to be- 
lieve that Messrs. Biinscu and Co. had, with 
the help of the Milliareum aureim, conclusively 
settled every thing. 

Before the first edition of this handbook ap- 
peared, the fecund womb of Rome had add^ 
another to her long progeny of antiquaries; 
but Bunsen was tlicn the noi*th star to our guide, 
and the splendid work of Canina, entitled Moma 
antica, though published bc^fore, was in that 
edition left unnoticed. One of the most strik- 
ing objects of the Forum, as we' now sec it, are 
the three fluted Corinthian columns, so well 
known by the numerous pictures and engrav- 
ings scattered over Europe. The first edition of 
the handbook tells us, in a tone of supercilious 
contempt, that ^'Canina asserts that these belong 
to the Temple of Vespasian,” but that Niebuhr 
considered them to belong to the Temple of 
Saturn; an opinion singe confirmed by the dis<^ 
covery of the Milliareum aureum at its base.'' 
Nothing more has been done to elucidate the 
subject since 1860 ; but the present edition 
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changes the asitertu*^ into a dogmatical 'Mias 
sliewn/’ and omits altogether the words printed 
in italics. Really, Mr. Cicerone, it is hard to 
require us thus to change our faith at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and without a reason. But we 
will not further follow our " guide ” in such 
perplexed ground as the Forum j we prefer wait- 
ing for a third edition, which, if it agree with 
either of the former, will give us two opi- 
nions to one in fiivour of somethimj ; but if, as 
is more likely, the name of evlny ruin be 
changed a second time, we fear we sliall end iii 
believing nothing, except in the utter worthless- 
ness of our guide. 

In a guidebook, convenience of reference is 
one of the very fiitJt mpiisites ; but our guide 
is, in many i-espects, n]os.r frouhicsome and per- 
plexing. For instance, in passing through a 
picture gallery, naturally exjuxjting to find the 
works of art therein successively noticed, we 
discover to our annoyance that reference must 
be made on every occasion to the chapter, in 
another part of the book, wherein the school to 
which each painting belongs is described, and we 
then have to commence a new search for every 
individual picture. A faint idea of the opera- 
tion can only be formed by those who have 
had a long day’s himt through tlie Museum 
catalogue, or have insanely attemj)ted to decy- 
pher the hieroglyphics of a recent 'Mlrad- 
shaw.” 

The uninitiated ninylook in vain amongst tlie 
churciies for tlie Latcran, or even for St. Peter’s 
itself. This is a delect wliieJi hecoiiics doubly iii- 
convonient w'hi'ii it opcjrates with res|)ect to each 
church described. The conventional' mode of 
describing such an ohjeet, in every guidebook 
wc ever met with, except this one of llonie, is, 
to begin with the object of interest on the left 
hand nearest tlie door ; them to proceed regu- 
larly round tlie church, us though following the 
sun. 

Our guide, hoivcvcr, in his affectation of sin- 
gularity, will not l(!t you see the objects nearest 
the door fii*st : on th(3 contrary, when the build- 
ing is particularly large, as in the case of St. 
Peter’s, he s(;eins to take a malicious pleasure in 
making liis victim walk the whole length of the 
building to the hahlerhino, and then inliaiidying 
him about from one side of the immense cathe- 
dral to the oth(*r, until Ids admiration is wcll- 
nigli lost in wt^annoss. The di'scription of the 
church of St. Pietro in Vinculij and that of the 
Basilica of Santa Maria Matjfjiore^ are 11a- 
grant examples of the same finilt. 

But however bad its plan, and impertinent 
its spirit, a guidebook ought at least to dcscrihe 
ewery object of interest. Herein we trustwl, 
and were deceived. Had wo not met with a 
better guide than our Albemarle Street cice- 


rone, wc should have missed some of the most 
iiitcrc’stiiig objects in Rome. For the benefit 
of others, we will note a few of these omis- 
sions. 

In the account of the Post-office (p. 7), no 
mention is made of the inten^sting fact, that the 
sixteen marble columns of w'hich it is partly 
composed, were taken from the ancient Forum of 
Veii. Nor is it anywhere mentioiKHl that the 
celebrated terra cotta statue of .Juno from that 
city, which was said to have 1 ) 0 W(hI her head in 
acquioscenee, when Cainilhis iiiqilored her to re- 
move to Rome*, WHS trunBfi'rred to th(3 Aventine, 
and placed there in a tcin^jle of Juno Regina, 
now occupied hy the site of a convcuit. 

In tlio des(;riptioii of the Forum no mention 
is made' of the Arn Maxima^ the cow of My^ 
rew, or the' statue of Hercules Viedor, still' pre- 
served ill the saloon of the Capitol. 

The temple of Ceres, Proserpine, and Bac- 
chus, now ibrining ])art of th(» chureh of Santa 
Maria di (Josvwdinf is inetainor]dios(Hl into the 
temple of Ceres and Proserpine only; and Mr. 
Murniy omits to tell us, in his dc'seription of the 
church, the very interostiiig fact, that this occii- 
|)ies the site of the Carreras of the Circus Max- 
imus. This is an omission tlic more serious, for 
xomc remains oftlie other extremity of this cele- 
brated circus may he distinguished near the 
Baths of Cara calk ; and thus a sp(3ctator from 
the Palatine Hill might conceive) a tolerably 
accurate idea, of its extent. We know not how 
to excuse all mention, in the divseriptioii of the 
church of Santa ^faria Tjffiz::iacaj formerly 
the temple of Foriuna Virilisy of un exact 
model, in the left of the nave, of the Holy Sepul- 
chre of Jcrusuleiii, the same size as tlie original. 
This, at least, is most interesting to every Chris- 
tian, anil may easily he passed over when his 
attention is directed only lo pagan arehilecturc. 
So, though we are told the teltTpte of the Sun 
was built hy Au^elian, the interesting fact that 
it was built to contain thci spoils of Palmyra, 
when Z(‘Tiobia was led captive to Rome, is iiri- 
accountablv suppressed. Again, we an; told 
the Mrta Sudana was “ iiit('iided for the use of 
the gladiators aftca* tlie lahoiirs of tlie arena.” 
This is about as likely as tliat the (bniilains in 
Tr.ifalgar Sejuan’ were erected for the us<e oftlie 
privates oftlie (iuet’ifs (jiiards. It is just the 
mistake which an ignorant person, ivho lookeTl 
out ill his Latin .Dictionary the woi-d sudans^ 
and found it meant stceatiny, would be likely 
to roniinit. We Jiave a representation of this 
iiiagiiificent fountain on a still existing coin, 
and the name is evidently derived from its ap- 

S carance; just like the Stauhach in Switzerland. 

To one conversant with the matter doubts for 
a moment that it was an appeiidaf?!-' of Nero’s 
Golden House, or rather of the miniature lake 
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belonging to it, upon whose site now stands 
the Colosseum. 

In the description of the celebrated statues of 
Castur and Pollux, on the Monte Cavallo, or 
Quirinal Hill Tone of which, by the bye, was 
closely copied oy Westmacott in his statue of 
Achilles in Hyde Park), we think we ought to 
have been informed that they once stood on the 
mole of Alexandria, and were removed thence 
by Constantine ; nor should we have blamed 
our glide’s prolixity if he had told us that 
the church of Santa Agata^ in the Fta dei Ser-^ 
penti (the ancient Vallu Quirinalis)^ occupies 
the spot where the ghost of Romulus is said to 
have appeared to J uHus Pi'oculus, and foretold 
the future might of Rome, — an incidcait beauti- 
fully described Jin those well-known verses of 
Ovid:— 

Fulcher, et humane major, trabe^ue decorus, 

Uomulus in media visus adesse Tia.*' 

We humbly submit, also, that we ought to 
have been told that the church of Santa maria 
del PrioratOy on tlie^Aventine, stands on the 
spot where was the temple of the Bona Dea^ 
into which Publius Clodius gained admission, in 
the disguise of a singing girl, in the pursuit of 
the wifc of Julius Ciesar. The celebrity of the 
lines in the sixth Satire of Juvenal in allusion 
to this incident, Nota honoe sea^eta &c., 
might at least have saved this locality from ob- 
livion. 

The church of St. Anastasia at the western 
foot of the Palatine Hill, is altogether omitted ; 
and yet in this church is one of the most beau- 
tiful, if not the chef d!oeuvrej of modern sculp- 
ture ; — ^we allude to the exquisite statue of the 
saint by Ercole Ferrata, I'eprcsented as a young 
and beautiful female lying extended on a heap 
of faggots at ^tJ ic ftrccise moment when the 
flames of martyrdom reach her. The expres- 
sion of agony here is wonder&l. This stajtuc is 
very celebrated, and the omission of all mention 
of it perfectly inexcusable 

Several other objects in the churches, and, 
indeed, some churches themselves, are also 
omitted. Thus we have not the slightest ac- 
count of the diiferent marbles, a knowledge of 
which adds so much to the interest with wich 
these edifices are viewed. The reader is told of 
columns of pavonazzetto^ of verde antique^ of et- 
pollinoy of occhio di parone^ and of many others, 
as if these words presented as familiar ideas to an 
Englishman as the woi*ds ‘^roast-beef” or “plum- 
Duoding !” All this has been well accomplished 
by Sir George Head, in his “Tour of Many 
Days in Modern Rome,” a work as replete 
with accurate detail, as Murray’s is deficient 
in that respect: we take this oppoi’tunity of 
strenuously recommending it to all who really 


wish to make themselves masters of the curiosi- 
ties of Rome.* 

Though many relics of a secondary nature 
are put prominently forward, some, doubtless of 
intense interest to uiose who value such things, 
are altogether passed over. Thus no mention 
is made of the veritable skull of St. Paul, 
which is carefully preseiwed in the church of 
St. Bartohmeo^ in the Island of the Tiber, and 
which there is no difiiculty at all in seeing. 
Neither is there any allusion to the celebmted 
Madonna del ArcheitOj near the Piazza degli 
Apostoli, which certainly does wink, whether 
from the mode in which the light is made to 
fall upon it, or from supernatural causes, we do 
not ussume to decide. 

The description of the Pontifical Palace on 
the Quirinal {lill is also singularly deficient. 
Nothing is said of the very curious picture 
there of the splendid church in Bengal, erected 
by the Begum of Sirdanach, the mother of Dyce 
Sombre, who bequeathed a large sum to the 
Pope to be expended in masses for the repose of 
her soul. This picture of the consecration of 
the church, together with the original Italian 
letter of the Begum herself to the Pope, is ex- 
tremely curious; and how Mr. Murray could 
have missed it, if he has really been to the 
place within the last five ycare, is very strange. 
The vanity which oozes out of every line of the 
above epistle is a curious commentary on human 
nature : for example, referring to the figures one 
by one, she says, “this person dressed so and so is 
I “ that person on his knees at my side is my 
son, David Ochterlony Dyce Sombre,” &c. 
no mention cither is made of the curious iron 
cage, or of the beautiful casino in the gardens 
or of the magnificent artificial grotto. Indeed, 
any one would think, from Murray’s descrip- 
tion, that there is" little or nothing to see in 
these gardens! In short, the description of 
nearly all the palaces in Rome is very scanty 
and insufiicicnt, the nvmhers of the pictures 
being, in some instances, altogether omitted, 
though it is well known they are never changed, 
and there could be no difficulty whatever in 
procuring them. 

Perhaps we ought not to criticise the style 
of a han^ook ; but bombast is always a serious 
annoyance to a man who wishes to commune . 
quietly with the masterpieces of art, and to 
meditate sedately upon the fields of history. 
Sooth to say, rigmarole is very rife in these 
books : they are full of pinchbeck fine writing. 
Mr. Murray should say to his sub-hacks, as 
Talleyrand said to his sub-diplomates, “Et 
snrtout point de z61e.” As a specimen of what 


* ** Rome ; a Tour of Many Days," by Sir George 
Head, d yoIs. 8vo. 1849. 
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we mean, take the following description of the 
ordinary egress from Rome on the route to 
.Naples, addressed, be it observed, to a traveller 
who is supposed already to have seen Rome, 

. and who must therefore have passed through 
the streets here described, almost every time he 
left his hotel : — 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate tlie effect produced 
upon the traveller by the first two stages of this route, 
classical enthusiasm in this instance is not exclusive, for 
even the most ordinary mind cannot be insensible to the 
impressions excited by the aspect of the desolate Cam- 
pagna,” &c. &c. &c. 

People who buy ^lis book for a practical 
account of the sights of Rome, do not want 
such stuff as this. 

For hearty classical enthusiasm, and for 
grouping together many classical associations 
by apt miotarions from the Ancient authors, 
give 118 Eustace. Mr. Tegg has recently re- 
published this work in a cheap and portable 
form ; and if it were adapted more to the mo- 
dern state of Italy, wo should say it was the 
best book for this department of a traveller’s 
wants. 

Bradshaw’s Continental Guide ” contains 
some useful information, more particularly the 
time-tables of all the railroads, and the list of 
diligences, both which are omitted by Murray; 
but the style and language certainly is not to 
be commended. We are told, for instance, 
that such an hotel is an excellent house,” or 
that it is a genteel” one— that such a place 
“will repay a visit,” &c. One part of this 
book is so disgraceful, that we cannot pass it 
unnoticed. Most of the hotels mentioned, 
many of them very second-rate, arc lauded to 
the skies, and several of the best are omitted. 
Turn to tlie advertisements at the end of the 
book, and you will find the key to this : not a 
sinfjle hotel uU over the Continent j h even aU 
hided tOf in the body of the work, that has not 
paid these conscientious publishers for the in- 
sertion of a puffing advertisement ! Of this 
dishonesty Mr. Murray professes to have kept 
his book entirely clear, and we entirely believe 
his profession. That being so, we are sorry 
to observe that a puffing advertisement at the 


end of the handbook for France, coincides with 
an utterly undcsorved recommendation of the 
same Hotel des Hmpereurs at Marseilles in the 
body of the book. 

Having said thus much of errors and omis- 
sions, which have sometimes occasioned us 
great trouble or discomfort, we mu^t add that 
we arc by no means disposed to deny that the 
w'ork lias very considerable merit as a compila- 
tion from better, but more voluminous, works. 

But what has become of Mrs. Starke’s “ In- 
formation for Travellers in Italy” ? a work 
which, for the time to which it applied (about 
thirty years ago), •is worth all Murray’s hand- 
books put together. How docs it happen that 
no new edition of this excellent book is pub- 
lished, though the old editions have been long 
out of print ? The English residents in Italy 
say that the copyright belongs to an English 
publisher, who does not think it worth his 
while to reprint it. li' so, it is well to know 
that this copyright must expire very soon, even 
if it have not already done so; and English 
travellers will, wefeel assured, thank us for the 
information that a copy of Mrs. Starke, may 
at any time be purchased at Galignani’s at 
Paris. 

But there is another work, which, if it be 
translated into English, and adapted some- 
what to English tastes, will fall like a shrapnel 
shell among the handbooks. We allude to the 
very portable, very accurate, and very com- 
plete, German guidebook of Forster, com- 
prising the greater part of Europe. If we mis- 
take not, a French translation of this has re- 
cently appeared in Paris. It is incomparably 
superior to any English handbook yet printed. 

We have lingered so long in the Eternal 
City, as being by fur the most important and the 
most interesting part of the ground taken pos- 
session of by Mr. Murray, ^»>>we have left 
ourselves no space to devote to the other hand- 
books. We may possibly return to this sub- 
ject at a future time: meanwhile, we will 
merely say, that, so far as we have yet tested 
them, very few are better, and many much 
worse, than those we Lave been now review- 
ing. 
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I, The Native Races of the Indian Archipelago Papuans, By George Windsor Earl; ]VL.R«A.S. 
London : Hippolyte Bailliere. 1853.* 

II. Lectures on Ancient Ethnography and Geography, By B. G. Nikbuhr. Translated from 
the German Edition of Dr. Isler, by Dr. Leonhard Solimitz, F.R.S.E. 2 vols. 8vo. Walton 
and Maberly^ 1853. 


We remark on this volume, not only that it is 
a good work on an important subject, but that 
it is a good commencement of an important 
series. Perliap’s this may be ealled the first 
ethnological monograph that has been laid bc^ 
fore the London public. We say the London 
public^ because the Indian press has been 
somewhat more prolific than our own, thanks 
to the energy of Brian Hodgson of Ncpaul, 
Mr. Logan of Singapore, and othei*s. The 
work of the former upon the “ Koch, Bodo, 
and Dhimal ” tribes of India is an excellent 
treatise. The labours of the latter have yet to 
take a systematic form, being at present distri- 
buted over several numbers of the Journal of 
the Indian Archipelago.” 

These monographs, or systematic essays on 
definite and isolated depurtments of the science, 
should be encouraged. Wc hope the present 
may be tin? forerunner of many ’of them. The 
managem(>nt is in eminently good hands— ^-thoso 
of Mr. Norris of the Asiatic Society, and 
translator to the Foreign Office; a man whose 
quiet and unpretending labours have yet to re- 
ceive their due recognition, both here and 
abroad. The subject, too, is as w'tdl selected 
as is the author who has to d(>al with it. For 
the terra incognita of New Guinea avo want 
Dutch and Malay scholars, since it is from these 
two languages that nine-tenths of our informa- 
tion is to be derived. Mr. Earl is known to 
be well versejl jp -both those tongues. 

The particular variety of the hiynan species 
which be illiisf rates is called ** Papua,” or 

Curly-headed.” New Guinea, and the range 
of islands extending thence to New Caledonia, 
is its area ; an area which overlaps (so to say) 
the eastern coast of Australia. The Papuan 
stock, by some, lias been considered to have 
peopled Van Dieman’s Land, though this is not 
what we ex pect d priori. But d priori reason- 
ing is out of place in ethnology. Wc should 
expect Iceland to have been peopled from Nor- 
way rather than Greenland; but Greenland 
certainly was the fatherland of the Icelanders. 
Wc should not expect Madagascar to have 
been peopled from Sumatra rather than Africa; 
but so it cerUiinly is. And so it may be with 
Van Dieman's Land, inasmuch as, in many 


* This work is the first of a series, entitled the Eth- 

nological Library,'* and edited by Edwin Norris, Esq. 


parts, the Tasmanian differs from the Aus-tra- 
lian, and agrees with the New Calcdunian. 

A black skin and a frizzly head of hair 
make the Papuan. The former causes him to 
differ from the Malay ; the hitter from the Aus- 
tralian. There are otlidi* characteristics, but 
these are the chief. 

There is no such thing now existing as a 
true arboreal race of human beings, however 
much a certaiir school of ethnoh>gisis may de- 
light in the term. The nearest approach to it 
is found in those countiies which are, at one 
and the same time, tropical in respect to cli- 
mate, and swampy in regard to soil. In such 
cases, when the water gc's on the hind the 
landowners get on the trees. Such is the case 
w'ith 

THE TREE-MEM. 

Ou the afteruoou of tho day in which the encounter 
took place the Naturalists, well armed, returned to the 
creek at high water, and saw a spectacle, which was also 
witnessed by those on board with the aid of telescopes ; 
namely, the trees full of natives of both sexes, who, with 
weapons on their b<acks, sprang from branch to branch 
like monkeys, making tho same gestures as in tiic morn- 
ing, and shouting and laughing in like manner, without 
our people being able to tempt them out of the trees by 
throwing presents towards them, so that they returned 
ou board again. 

On the morning of the 23d, several well-armed natives 
made their appearance on the beach, dancing, shouting, 
and making the same gestures as on the preceding day. 
After them came a number of women and children, car- 
rying in their hands branrhes of trees, and, as wc sup- 
posed, fruit also. They shouted to us as loud ns they 
cqnld, probably to invite us on shore ; but we did not 
comply with their wishes, as we weight towards morn, 
and beat up the strait to another audiorage. 

Leiutenant Modera of flic Dutch Navy is 
answerable for the fact : Mr. Earl for the 

REMARKS. 

Mr. Modern's account of the monkey-like gambols in 
the trees may probably excite a smile of incredulity in 
the reader. Nevertheless, tho fact of the Papuans being 
able to proceed with wonderful rapidity through tho 
mangjrove thickets which line the sea-shores, is well au- 
thenticated, and has been long known* to those acquainted 
with the habits of the wilder tribes ; but no British tra- 
veller, with the fate of Abyssinian Bruce before his eyes, 
would have ventured to promulgate such a statement, 
unless he could bring forward incontestible evidence to 
support it. 

Tho sca-coasts of alluvial districts in tropical regions 
are invariably lined by belts of mangroves, which some- 
times extend into the sea for miles beyond the level of 
high water ; and in New Guiuiea, as well as on the 
northern coasts of Australia, the mangroves assume the 
character of forest-trccs about tho upper parts, while tho 
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lower consist of a network of strong fibrous roots, which 

absolutely impenetrable without the aid of an aae ; 
and eren then it is impossible to proceed unless the mud 
has sufficient consistency to support the weight of the 
body, which is rarely the case, except at dead or low 
water. As the coast tribes, who derive their chief sub- 
sistence from the sea, have to cross this belt almost 
daily, they naturally prefer scrambling through the 
upper branches, which are strong enough to afford se- 
cure footing, while, at tho same time, they intertwine 
with each other in so peculiar a manner, that, with a 
littlo practice, this singular mode of travelling can even 
be adopted by Europeans. Indeed, the writer, on more 
than one occasion, has seen a file of marines, with mus- 
kets on their shoulders, steadily making their way over 
mangrove swamps in this manner, aldiough they cer- 
tainly did not display the monkey-like agility that Mr. 
Modera has so graphically describe. 

Perhaps the pride of man may be wounded on finding 
how closely his species may may approximate to that of 
the quadrumancs ; but a little consideration will induce 
him to regard with admiration the wonderful adaptation 
of God's creatures to any circumstances under which they 
may be placed. It is a singular fact, Uiat on the south- 
west coaat of New Guinea the kangaroo, apparently the 
least suited of all animals for the process of climbing, 
has adapted himself to the half-drowned nature of the 
country by becoming an inhabitant of the trees. 

ThiH IS reasonable. At the mouth of the 
Orinoco, where the sun is as hot and the sea 
intrusive as in New Ouinea, the Warows 
ai'e the men that get compared to monkeys. 
They sleep on tree-tops, eat on tree-tops, and 
cook victuals on tree-tops — in the rainy neason^ 
i.e. as men under the stress of circumstances, 
not as a))es, fruin choice and instinct. 

For the western coast of New Guinea the 
Dutch are our chi<jf authorities; and in the 
work’ before us, the Dutch authors generally 
speak for themselves. Extracts, therefore, are 
abundant — so abundant, that it is jus| possible 
Mr. Earl has not done himself full juirtIcG; He 
miglit have spoken as an independent observer 
oftener than he docs. As it is, all his extracts 
seem to represent bona fide work. They are 
all from the Dutch ; translated by Mr. Earl 
himself, and verified by his own research. 

The word Papua” should be limited to po- 
pulations etlinologically allied to New Guinea. 
Blackness alone will not make a Papna. The 
negro, as his name denotes, is black. Nor does 
frizzly hair make a Papua, nor yet an eastern 
locality. 

Now the Andaman islands lie in tho Bay of 
Bengal. Why should their inhabitants be 
considered as Papuans, when the Bengalese of 
the continent arc not? The only answer to 
this is in the fact of every one having done so. 
Their language connects them wiibtlic Tndo- 
Chinese peninsula. 

Again, there arc blacks in the Philippines. 
Their language connects them with the other 
inhabitants. Why disturb this ? The simple 
truth is, that the question of colour is a matter 
of “ more or less and no brown intcr-tropical 
family is without a whiter deviation and a 


blacker deviation from the average hues. We 
submit that, if the word Papua ” is to have 
value as an ethnological term, it must mean the 
occupants of New Guinea, and the tribes al- 
lied to them, even though straight hair and fair 
skins be found amongst them, and black skins 
' and curly hair occur elsetvhere. Tiie ^'alliance ” 
is determined by the general evidence of tho 
characteristics en ma-we. 

The bouth-casterri pjirts of New Guinea still 
stand over. Tlie authorities here will be En- 
glish — Jukes, M^Gillivray, &c. ; for ^ some 
|>oints, Mr. Earl himself. The necessity f(>r 
care in the composition will thus^ccome in- 
creased, inasmuch as the amount of extract, that 
is perfectly justified when taken from the Dutch, 
is scarcely safe or proper with English works. 
In respect to the judgment shewn in the selec- 
tion of statements wc suggest no improvement. 

With respect to the second book that 
appears at the head of this article, wc think 
this is pushing the old trade of literary resur- 
rection-men too far. It has long been the 
custom, that, when a writer of any mark dies, 
a host of small fry, who were his correspon- 
dents or his listeners while he lived, flock to 
the booksellers, and strive each> to gain tlie 
best price for a volume of Reminiscences,” 
or Letters,” or Conversations,” &c., as the 
ca«e may be. This is turning the dead man's 
remains into money ; of course under the pre- 
text of a desire to pay him respect, and to 
benefit the public. Now and then a good or 
an amusing book is certainly called into exj|t- 
once in this manner ; but in nine cases out of 
ten, these publications are alike worthless to 
the reader and injurious to the memory of the 
deceased. Niebuhr was in the world of clas- 
sical literature unquestionably a great man, 
though not a little paradHsioal in design, 
and sometimes rash and inconsistent in per- 
formance. His fame might have been well 
suffered to rest on the volumes of Ronran his- 
tory which he himself published: but since 
his death his disciples have given us (besides 
a life and memoir) two volumes of his Lec- 
tures on the History of Rome from the first 
Punic war to the death of Constantine ; one 
volume on the previous Roman history (that 
being the very subject of Niebuhr's o^n 
published iiistory) ; three volumes of his Lec- 
tures on the nations of antiquity, exclusive of 
the Romans ; and now we have two smart and 
showy volumes put /orth as the great man’s 
Lectures on Ancient Ethnography and Geo* 
graphy. It must not be supposed that ansy of 
these lectures were written by Niebuhr him- 
self. Niebuhr never wrote his lectures down 
at all. The youths, who attended him, took 
notes of what he deKvered extempore; and it is 
from these confused, fragmeiitarv, and some- 
E2 
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times unintelligible notes” (as Dr. Schmitz 
himself terms them*) that ei^ht volumes have 
now been constructciJ. Some of them contain 
unquestionably valuable matter; but all that 
is useful mi^ht have been condensed into half 
a volume : the other seven and a half are mere 
heaps of book-making; and these two last 
volumes are the worst of the Niebuhrian 
series. ^ 

It is peculiarly unfair towards Niebuhr him- 
self to put the indiscriminate itikings from his 
old pupils’ note-books before the world as 
Niebuhr’s opinions. A pupil in a lecture-room 
is always apt to note down striking expressions 
and bits of sparkling paradox, and to omit the 
qualifying remarks with which the lecturer 
accompanies them. Moreovci'i an extempore 
lecturer must (like an extempore preacher) be 
very unequal. He must at times be dull, be 
inaccurate, and fall below the mark both in 
spirit and in sense. No man who is bound to 
deliver regular courses of lectures at stated 
times, and not merely to address an audi(*iice 
when he is in the vein for it, would like to be 
told, as he looks at his class, that ~ 

“ A cliicl’s amang them taking notes, 

And, faith, ho ’ll preiit it 

and wc suspect that Dr. Isler and Dr. Schmitz 
would have heard very little ethnography and 
chorography from Niebuhr at Bonn,' in 1827, 
if he could have for(?seen the peril of Dr. Isler’s 
publication at Berlin in 1851, and Dr. Schmitz’s 
at London in 1853. 

^hese two volumes of the two Doctors whom 
we have named are made up principally of a 
tediously long and minute description of Greece 
and Italy, with a less copious account of other 
districts, wdiich the ‘‘Orbis Velcribus notus” 
contained. We decline to consider this book 
as a work of Niehu-hr’s. We are perfectly sure 
that he never would have published it thus : 
and, even if it correctly reports his lectures, the 
only legitimate inference is, that Niebuhr had an 
unusu^ly dull class before him when he gave 
them, and that be was forced to adapt his dis- 
course to his audience’s capacity. A great 
number of anecdotes, of criticism on charac- 
ter, of philological and other maxims, are inter- 
mingled Vith the regular geographical parts of 
the lectures. Some of these are valuable, and 
shew the spirit of Niebuhr; but the majority 
are worse than worthless ; and wc hold it an in- 

E to Niebuhr to attempt to affiliate them on 
For example, at^p. 171, Yol. I., on 
Achaians in Phthio|is being mentioned after 
Achaians in Peloponnesus, we find this sen- 
tence — A thoughtful ethnographer is content 
with the observation that people of the same 

* See preface to the Lectures on Roman History after 
the First Funic War. 


name lived in both countries, and that accord- 
ingly they were of the same origin; but he 
refrains from the attempt to explain the par- 
ticular manner in which they were connected.” 
Now we unhesitatingly assert that “ a thought- 
ful ethnographer,” whose thoughts are good 
for any thing, experiences no such content, and 
draws no such inference, when he finds identity 
of names in two separate nations. He knows 
that such assonance is most fallacious as evi- 
dence of their community of origin ; hut that it 
is an instrument which, if carefully worked 
with, may give important discoveries as to 
some nation which extends, or has extended 
itself between them. Thus we have the Welch 
in Wales, the Walloons on the Ardennes, 
the Wallachians in Wallachia; and (if we 
go to the Gci^'man) we find the Italians 
called Wclsche also. This does not shew that 
these four races, or that any two or three of 
them, are identical ; but it does shew' that Ger- 
manic populations have spread so as to come 
into contact with each of the four, and that 
each has received from its Germanic neigh- 
bours a German name which means “fo- 
reigner.” Again, we find Callres near our 
settlements at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Cafires in Cafieristan, near the Hindoo Koosh. 
There is no affinity between* these tribes; but 
the identity of name, Caffre (?. e. infidel), is a 
marvellous proof of the fttent to wliich the 
Mahometan creed has been diffused over the 
vast tracts of country that lie between these 
two places. The same rule applies when ar- 
guing from the similarity of the names of 
places. It is frequently no proof at all that 
the places were inhabited by the same race; 
but it may be very clear evidence of the ex- 
tent of dominion of some neighbour of them 
all. Thus, if you open a map of Spanish 
America, you will find in almost every part of 
it, from the Rio Negro to the Orinoco, names 
ending iii “ agua” : as Omagua, Payagua, Ach- 
agua, &c. These names merely shew that tribes 
speaking the Guarani language came in con- 
tact with all these places. 

We have dwelt particularly on this subject, 
because the effect of the publication of these 
lectures, as containing Niebuhr’s opinions, is 
to make a great name honour a great delusion 
on this point, and also to discourage the use 
of the best key which the ethnologist can fre- 
quently obtain. 

Turning to other subjects, we find, at p. 186 
of the second volume, the following opinions 
on chaiRcter imputed to Niebuhr— “Tarentum 
produced an Archytas, who was perhaps the 
greatest philosopher, mathematician, and states- 
man in all antiquity, unless we may* except 
Thucydides, who, if he had wished it, might 
have become equally great in the sciences, mit 
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he took no interest in them*' Now, if Niebuhr 
really taught his pupils this, he committed the 
iinwarrantahle fault of asserting things to he his- 
torical facts without any evidence. Archytas 
is a very shadowy personage; but there is not 
the slightest proof extant, as to whether Thu- 
cydides loved the Sciences or not. He may, 
for all we know, Inive floundered at the Asses* 
Bridge before he made a mess of his operations 
on the Strymon. He may, on the other hand, 
have been bracketed with Meton for the silver 
medal in some Attic tripos, and may have asto- 
nished the natives by his astronomical obser- 
vations, when he was rusticating in Thrace. 

But in this, as in many other parts of the 
so-called “Niebuhr’s Lectures,” we think the 
report is inaccurate, rather than that the judg- 
ment is wrong. Sure arc we that Niebuhr 
could not, when speaking of Melos (Vol. I., 
p. 189), have softened down the Melian mas- 
sacre, that dark spot on Athenian history, by 
merely saying that “ the inhabitants of Melos 
w’ere sold as slaves.” Nor can we believe that 
Niebuhr really uttered such a twaddling truism 
ns that assigned to him at p. 908 of the same 
volume — “ Epidamnus was the causa contm-- 
gens of the Peloponnesian war. It nsmlhj 
happens that a tiling^ when called forth hy the 
force of cir cum stancesy must in the end come to 
pass'* _ 

We have said mat these hashings up of the 
scraps that fell in Niebuhr’s lecture-rooms 
sometimes contain good matter, and we will- 
ingly conclude our notice of this book with a 
•few extracts of the hotter quality. The fol- 
lowing chissiflcatiou of history at the opening 
of the work is wcdl put — 

All history resolves itself into a knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances ill the midst of which events occur, and of 
the events themselves ; in an abstract point of view the 
two are conveniently kept apart, although concretely 
they can never appear separated. A history which does 
not enter into the development of circuinstaiices at all, 
and altogether presupposes them to be known, is scarcely 
conceivable, unless indeed it w'ere written for contoiupo- 
rarieiyilone. Nevertheless, however, the one side or the 
other predominates, according to the predilection of the 
individual historian. J^ivy gives scarcely any thing but 
the narration of events ; earlier historians were fond of 
occupying themselves with the description of circum- 
stances ; and the more ancient the historian the more 
striking is this peculiarity. Thucydides, the greatest of 
all historians, whenever he has an opportunity, as in his 
description of nations, dwells upon the representation of 
circumstances. In the earliest times, therefore, ethno- 
graphy and chorography were always the principal objects 
of attention, while subsequently this tendency decreased 
more and more, and the narration of events alone was 
attended to The two, however, ought not to be sepa- 
rated, for without a knowledge of the circumstances in 
the midst of which events take place, the study of his- 
tory is altogether useless. The mere knowledge of a 
country, however, is not sufficient ; the peculiarities of its 
inhabitants, its products aud the like, must be well known 
to the student, and without this history has no life. On 
the other hand, we are often unable to picture to our- 
selves even modem European nations from a mere narra- 
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tive of events, unless we have at the same time some 
insight into their manners and customs. Hut the his- 
tory of ancient nations more particularly cannot be un- 
derstood without a knowledge of the circumstances arising « 
from the peculiarities of their country. Philological 
knowledge is the conditio sine fjnd non; but were a man 
ever so great a philologer, unless he bo at the same time 
acquainted with the ancient constitutions, the political 
divisions, and the soil and climate of the countres, his 
ability to interpret the ancient authors would be nothing 
^t “a sounding brass and a tinkling cyiiibal"; he 
would bo in the same condition in which wo iiiid the 
wretched grammarians of old. 

There is great value in the suggestion which 
is given in the second volume, p. 140, to the 
philologer to trace the remain^ <.f ancient 
Greek in the modem Italian. “Traces of 
Greek words still exist in the Neapolitan dia- 
lect. The Italian word Golf is evidently from 

KoXirog.** 

We arc not sure that the application of the 
following comment on the eflccts of too much 
^study is correct, so far as regards either Pliny 
or Ileync, but the genera^, shrewdness of the 
remark is uiiqu(‘Stionablc : it is pi'Ciiliurly valu- 
able when made by such a scholar as Nie- 
buhr — “ Pliny is one of those men, who, hy 
immense industry, have made themselves dull : 
he is originally not deficient in intelligence and 
judgment. Many people carry reading and 
wfiting to excess. Heyrie, for example, would 
have become a good philologer, had he not un- 
dertaken too much, and Iiadiie not thereby been 
obliged to cut many a knotty point without 
solving it.” (Vol. II. p. 39.) 

In speaking of the Roman cities in Spain, 
Niebuhr is led into some remarks as to Augiis. 
tus, which are not only true- as to that emperor, 
but have a wider interest and application. Pie 
says — 

Spain is the real country of the groat and flourishing 
military colonies of the llomans ; Gaul had but few of 
them, such as Cologne, which, limrevor, was of a mixed 
character, as Germans there dwelt together with the 
veterans. Cologne and I^yous were national towns rather 
than real military colonies of the Romans ; but those in 
Spain were pure military colonies, diflering from those of 
Italy in the fact that the latter, with the rxeeptiun of 
Placentia and Cremona, were established in towns which 
had cxi.stcd before, whereas those in Spain consisted of 
newly-built towns. These foundations of towns belong 
to the ago of Augustus and his successors. Augustus 
evidently had a twofold object in view, firet to reward his 
veterans, and secondly to Romanise the Spafliards. Tho 
population in tho.se parts had been almost aunihikted 
during the unfortunate wars, aud hcuce» Augustus sent 
out whole legions to establish themselves there. In this 
manner arose Evicrita Auyusta^ the modem Merida, 
which must have been an immensely large town, for it 
contained the veterans of three legions. Ho gave them 
extensive estates, so that the territory of tho town must 
have been a whole province, apd the ancient inhabitants 
could not possibly till their lands. The veterans became 
the lords of the soil. Ciesaraujpista was a town of this 
kind. Augustus was a distinguished man, whatever we 
may think of him ; in regard to intellect and talent wo 
may rate him very low, and 1 believe that he even de- 
serves to be ranked lower than is generally done ; but he 
was a ruler of great ability ; and the fhet that the time 
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in wliicli be lived was deplorable and full of confusion, 
must not induce us to bo unjust towards him. Tbe age 
in which he lived was morally bad, but the cause of this 
lay in the period which preceded it, just as the horrors of 
tho French revolution must be set down to the account of 
those who had tho power in their hands before it broke 
out : had these men been better, the ferment of the dregs 
of the people would have met with quite a different resist- 
ance. But the whole fabric was rotten and in a state of 
dissolution. Tii like manner the ago of Augustus was 
bad, because it was the offspring of a bad and cornint 
period. It was as impossible to save the Homan republlP 
as it was to restore the republic of Florcnco after the 
reign of Alexander de Medici. Tho men who had con- 
spired against Caesar may have been the best and noblest, 
hut tliey were extremely unwise: they ought to iiavo 
taken into account the actual circumstances. Alcmecon, 
the profound Pythagorean, says, that men perish, if they 
do not understand how to tit the beginning to the end. 
This is very frequently the case in history ; and hcnco 
tbe noblest endeavours often lead to unfortunate results. 
Tlio regulations of Augustus for the government of the 
state were, for tho most part, extremely praiseworthy. 


I do not mean to say that it was his object to lead the 
nation to what is good and noble, or to ennoble their mo- 
tives for action : in this he, like many other statesmen, 
had no faith : but he want^ to prepare for his subjects' 
security an undisturbed existence, and outward pro- 
sperity ; and in this respect his efforts were well directed, 
and he did not regard the Romans as slaves. In like 
manner, his regulations concerning the provinces were 
very rational, and his colonies, among which Ciesarau- 
gustjL has immortalised his name more than any other, 
arc proofs of the same wisdom. 

We might add llie sketch of Pyrrhus, the 
description of the Rhodians, and the explana- 
tion of the ,Tm Latii to these favourable speci- 
mens. But they are mere “ Purpurci Panni ” 
on tbe work. Tho general texture is such, that 
we hope this is the last yarn about Niebuhr’s 
locturc-room that will be spun in Germany, 
Scotland, or cl8c\yhere. 
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I. Lenendi of Old London. By John Yonge Akerman. Hall and Co. 1^3. 

II. Saunterings in and about London. By Max Schlesingkr. The English Edition by 
Otto Wenckstern. Nathaniel Cooke. 


Mr. Akerman has given the public half-a- 
crown’a worth of wholesome, pleasant rea<ling, 
written in a learned spirit, and spun forth from 
a head full of antiquarian lore. W e cannot say 
that Mr. Akerman is a great writer of fiction ; 
but lie can do it well enough to make his pictures 
of old London pass pleasantly. The first story 
takes in the Cade insurrection ; the next is occu- 
j)ied with the boys of London, who were 
more important persormges in those days than 
they are now ; tlnui a tragic story of a knightly 
gallant and a riry dame; and tjien a few shorter 
Ingends, whence we shall select the shortest. 

But first we must shew Mr. Akerman as an 
antiquary. 


OLD Sr. PAOL’a. 

In tlic year 1086, the old, or original, building was, 
witli a great part of the city, destroyed by fire; but soon 
after, Bishop Maurice conceived the iU>sign of raising the 
{Stupendous structure wliicli, after a lapse of six hundred 
A oars, was doomed to perisli, like its predecessor, in that 
iiwful conllajjration, commonly termed “The Great Fire.” 
Stow, ill Ills “ Survey,” informs us that the second Imild- 
* ing was of such prodigious extent, “ that men of that 
lime judged it would never have been finished ; it was to 
them so wonderful for^iigth and breadth.” 

The aneieiit cliurch. tlie ground plan of which was in 
the form of a cross, consisted of a body with north and 
smith aisles, and two sfpiare towers at the north and 
south sides of the west front, the latter being the steeple 
of St. (xregory’s church, which was attachwl to the ca- 
thedral. *fhe architecture of the east end is describc«l as 
scry beautiful, being heightened by the additions made to 
it ill the fourteenth century. The windows in the base- 
ment aflbr.Ied light to the crypt and sub-chapcls ; thoso 
of the superstructure resembled the south transept of 
’West minster Abbey; while above them was a large cir- 
cular window of exquisite carving. Over this window 
was a gallery with quatrefoils. The aisles were of the 
same character. The cloisters were two stories in height, 
the upper one having pointed windows, the lower forming 
an arcade. The navo was three stories in height, the 
first consisting of an arqade formed by eleven semicir- 
cular afches, supported by clustered pillars. The gallery 
story was in the same character, but the uj)pcr story 
was in the early pointed style, This portion belonged to 
Iho period in which the tower was first erected. Tho 
screen to the choir was executed in the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; in fact, the general appearance of the interior of 
tlio building was that of a catlicdral of the thirteenth, 
with additions and ornaments of the fourteenth century. 
The whole of the superstructure rested, like the cathedral 
at Canterbury, on arched vaults, which comprised the 
ehurch of St. Faith, besides several chapels. The total 
length of the building was nearly seven hundred feet 
from east to west, and tho height of the tower with its 
spire was upwards of five hundrctl feet. 

The interior of the building aflforJed the grandest 
vista imaginable, comprising an uninternipted view of 
the roof from east to west. The worship of the cathedral 
was celebrated with all the pomp and magnificence of 
the Catholic ritual, and it appears to have leeu crowded 
with citizeas on all occasions. 

•' To describe the numeiouB chapels, chantries, shrines, 


and other consecrated etceteras contained within its walls, 
would occupy more time and space than our present limits 
afford. Tho curious may find an account of them in 
ibgdale, assisted by the spirited representations of tho 
inimitable Hollar, to whose faithful hand the lover of 
our metropolitan antiquities is so greatly indebted. 

In tho area, within tho angle formed by the south 
transept and the aisle, stood the elegant cliapter-housc, 
a structure of octangular form, the arcliil<H;turo of which 
resembled in style that of York cathedral^; and on the 
north-cast of the grand building stood that great “ clo- 
chier” or bell-tower, described by Stow as “ a great and 
high clocbier, or bol house, four square, builded of stone, 
and ill the same a most strong frame of timber, with tour 
bels. These,” adds that venerable authority, “were the 
greatest that I have beard, and were called .lesiis Bcls, 
and belongei^ to .lesus Chapel. Tho same had a great 
spire of timber, covered with lead, with tho image of 
Paul on the top.” 

Sir Miles Partridge, the same writer informs us, 
staked a hundred pounds at dice, and won it of the tyrant 
Henry, when the bells wore broken in picct*s as they 
hung, and the building pulled down. 

Such was tho appearance which the cathedral of St. 
Paul presented before that event which old city inscrip- 
tions emphatically designate “y* greate and drcailfull 
fire,” laying waste ancient l^ndon, and destroying nearly 
every famous building within its walls. 


Now for our specimeJi legond — 

fl EORfiK ririLD’si SECOND LOVE. 

Courteous reader ! if you have not interested yourself 
with our metropolitan antiquities, ami would know any 
thing of ancient London ami its hoimdarios, before “ the 
create and dreadful fier,” which laid the greater portion 
of it in ashes, you had nml take a^icep at the panoramic 
view of the faithful Hollar, from the lop of St. Saviour’s 
church ; you will then .see wluit a monster this Babel of 
(mrs has grown since that terrible event, and be enabled 
to picture to yourself its appearance in the first kalf of 
the seventeenth eentury. You my there count off the 
churches, the sites of which are now,* in many places, 
merely cliurch^ur</a, and all the other edifices which then 
rendered London venerable, but which fell “ a prey to the 
devouring element," as our newspapers phrase it, in the 
days of the “ most religious and gracious king." 

But, if a change has come over the ciUj^ how great 
has been that of tho suburbs ! What rows of dull, uniii- 
terestinz dwellings!— what an iiiti rmiiiablc line of brick 
and mortar I- what an endless succession ot cockney 
“villars" now meet the eye, where green fielite and 
hedges once flourished! Mile-end and btepney, hhore- 
ditch andHogsden (where Ben Jonson “ killed his man, ) 
Islington. Clcrkcnwell, and Holboru, and, lastly, Srflut 
George’s Fields, where Prince Hal played his mad pranks. 
It is not lire which lia^bcen busy here, but imn. It is 
tho especial delight of aniioroiigh-bred cockney to destroy 
every tree which he himself has rot planted but we are 
growing testy, — so to our tale. . j j 

Saint George’s Fields were, as already said, not defiled 
with brick and mortar, and dhpicturesque dwelling, in 
tho days of tho British Solomon, bight James the First, 
but, like other parts of the country around ^ndon, wore 
the occasional resort of holiday folks in tin© weather. 
The old^eople came to sniff the air of the country, young 
couples a sweethearting, and children for cajeea and 
cream. Then there was no lack of hedge alehouseR, 
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wlipro the loTcrs of the regally denounced Indian weed 
miglit enjoy a whiff, without offence to majesty. 

One line afternoon, in the year 1005 — (we love accu- 
racy in dates ; and, though our story will not be found in 
llowell, nor Aubrey, nor the collections of Uushworth, 
we defy the critic to pick a hole in our chronology) — one 
fine afternoon, then, in the year 1005, the third of the 
reign of the Royal Dcmonologist, a loviiig couple were 
seen strolling along a green lane, in the neighbourhood of 
the spot where now stands that classic erection, ycleped 
by Mrs. Kamsbottoin *Hho Obstacle." Anybody might 
hare discovered at a glance that they were cither lovers, 
or a newly-married pair who had not yet passed their 
honeymoon, they were so very loving, and used such an 
abundance of honied phrases. On they went, entirely 
engrossed by their own conversation ; the lurk was ca- 
roling above their heads, and the early note of the cuckoo 
was heard in the tall elms at a little distance ; but neither 
were heeded by the fond couple, who stopped at length 
before a small cottage, at the door of wliich sat an aged 
woman, feeble and deaf, but busily engaged in knitting. 
There was a magpie in a cage against the wall, whi^ 
began to chatter at the approach of the strangers, and a 
couple of goldfinchos, disturbed, pcrha])S, in some mure 
favourable spot by truant schoolboys, were assiduously 
making up for lost time, and building their pretty nest 
in the moss-grown branches of an old apple-tree, which 
grew in tlie garden in front of the cottage. 

** The good time o* the evening to > ou, mother," said 
the young man. We would fain hear what good or ill is 
in store for us." And he placed a piece of money in her 
hand, taking, at the same time, that of his fair coni- 
anion, which he presented to her, having first, unseen, 
rawn the wedding-ring from lior linger. 

“Ah! yes — marry, that would you — ay, in sooth,” 
muttered* the old datiio, as if talking to herself, while she 
put awiiy the piece of money ; then, fumbling with the fair 
hand which liad been placed in hers, she continued aloud, 
“ So you have tied the knot which man cannot untie, 
fair mistress. 1 warrant you would know' how many tall 
sons .and pretty daughters will call you mother ? — " 

“ Ha ! how know you that 1 am married f” interrupted 
the young wife, withdrawing her liand. “ Thou art a 
witch ! ” 

“ Softly, my love," Remarked the young man : “ you 
would offend her if she could hear you. Hearken to 
what she has to say.” 

The bride, for such she really was, extended her hand 
again to the ancient dame, who Jjiid been looking at them 
both with the inf[uir^'*'g countenance peculiar to deaf 
persons, and the sybil continued, “Ah! fair mistress, 
you arc light of heart now ; but sorrow awaits you Iwth.” 

The bride again withdrew her hand, and said peevishly, 
“ Come away, George ; 1 don’t like the woman, l^ct us 
begone from such a boding owl.” And, taking the arm 
of her husband, she constrained him to leave the spot, 
and proceed homeward. 

George Child was a notary, rc.siding on the west side 
of London Bridge. Ho was an only son, and had been 
left a tolerable competency, though he still followed the pro- 
fession of his father. He was liaiidsoinc young fcliow, 
a qaptain in the city train-bands, dressed well, and asso- 
ciated with somo of the gayest within the city vralls. 
These companions, however, were abandoned when he 
married the daughter of a wcalthj|£itizcii, five years after 
his .father's death. She was a girl of great beauty ; and, 
as the match was one of mutual affection, (jeorge was 
the happiest man in London. On the day with which 
our story commences he had strolled out with his bride, 
when ho remembered the cottage of the old fortune-teller, 
of whom he had heard some of his companions speak. 
The result of their visit is already narrated. 

Now Mistress Child, though a kind-hearted dame, was 
yet a woman ; and the most uxorious husband •ill con- 
fess that the sex are often “ uncertain, coy, and hard to 
please.” George found this out before the honeymoon 


had passed. His wife was, besides, exceedingly super- 
stitious ; a very excusable thing, when wo consider that 
the reigning sovereign maintained the existence of witches 
and demons, and many of the learned considered unbelief 
in such matters a sort of Sodduceeism. She “ took on,” 
as the nurses say, and thought a good deal of the for- 
tune-teller. She dreaded to know the worst, and yet 
she wished to visit the old woman again,^a wish which 
sho communicated to her husband, who nsed every means 
to dissuade her, — of course, in vain ; so Mistress Child, 
attended hy her maid, stole out one day to the cottage in 
Saint George's Fields. What she heard is not precisely 
known ; it will btf sufficient to say, that it made her per- 
fectly miserable, and that all the endearments of her fond 
husband were insufficient to chase away the settled me- 
lancholy which took possession of her : her health declined 
daily, and six months after their marriage George Child 
was a widower. 

We shall not dwell needlessly on tlio distress of the 
bereaved husband, who seemed crushed by the weight of 
his affliction. He shut himself up, and refused to see 
even his most intimate friends and neighbours, who 
justly feared that grief would soon consign him to the 
grave. At length one of Iho companions of his more 
youthful days, a law-student, named Herbert, ventured 
to call, and endeavoured to withdraw him from the me- 
lancholy seclusion to wliich ho liad devoted himself. 
Though a gay fellow, Herbert, touched by his friend's 
altered appearance, with much tact proceeded to engage 
him in couversaliun, and succeeded so well that he suf- 
fered himself to be euticeil abroad again. Having ouco 
yielded, George Child could no longer endure tho solitude 
of his own chamber; every thing reminded him of bis 
beloved wife. He contemplated giving up business, and 
retiring into the country ; but his friend dissuaded him, 
alleging that it would only furnish him with food for 
melancholy. Wretched, indeed, was tho condition of tho 
young notary, when, after spending tho eveiinig with 
his friend, he returned to his desolate home, where so 
many objects recalled tho recollection of what he had for 
ever lost. Home, at length, became intolerable, and 
George sought to overcome his sorrow by indulgence in 
dissipation. Tho theatres ami tho bear-gardens were his 
frequent resort, the intervals being filled up at the tavern. 

One tine al’temoon, Geooge Child, his friend Herbert, 
and several of their companions, were assembled at a 
tavern called the Mermaid, in the neighbourhood of the 
Globe theatre, on Bankside. The wine was circulating 
freely, and song and joke made the upper room, in which 
they were assembled, ring with their merriniciit. Any 
casual looker-in would not have supposed that George 
Child was so young a widower. While thus engaged, 
tho sound of a pipe and tabor was heard in the neigh- 
liourhoud. 

“Ha!” cried Herbert, jumping up, and looking out, 
“ there 's a pipe and tabor ! By Cock and Pie ! 1 never 
lieard the sound without finding my feet keeping time.” 
And he began to skip about the room. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed one of the company, Will 
Harrison, the son of a city alderman. “ 1 saw Bruin 
dance the same pavise at the Bear-Garden yesterday! 
Bring thyself to a seat, and I '11 sing thee a song made 
by Jack Davy, the player on this samo pipe and tabor.” 

“ A song ! a song ! ” cried tho company ; and Herbert 
sut down, while Harrison, with a preparatory hem or 
two, sang as follows : — 

“ Hey for the sound of pipe and tabor ! 

'Tis music fit for prince or king ; 

Tlic one we'll blow, tho other helaltour, 

Till we make the welkin ring: 

The wailing flute 
May lovers suit ; 

But pipe and tabor 
Give to me ; 

We *11 foot it while the sun goes down ; 

Then thump and blow right lustily ! 
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" There's bandy Will, the serying man, 

And lusty Mat, the miller’s son, 

And Kate, and black-eyed Marian, 

Who love a dance when work is done. 

Pan made such strains 
For village swains. 

Let every one. 

His labour leave : 

We *11 foot it while the sun goes down, . 

Like merry gnats on a summer's eve." 

By the time the applause which follow^ this song had 
subsided, the authors of the music were under the win- 
dows. They were three countrymen, dressed up with 
ribbons as morris-dancers ; one of them carrying a pipe 
and taW. They were accompanied by a buxom wench, 
as Maid Marian, who danced with a vigour that quite 
delighted the company. They were rewarded with several 
pieces of money. 

“ Bravely danced, wench ! " cried George Cliild, throw- 
ing the girl a groat; “what is thy name? — thy face 
bespeaks a light heart.” 

“MiUicent, sir," replied the girl* picking up the 
money, and curtseying as she spoke. 

George Child withdrew from the window as he heard 
the name pronounced — it was that of his deceased wife ; 
and, though the incident would have made but a slight 
impression on some minds, on his, in its morbid state, it 
acted like an electric shocki which almost dcprive<l him of 
his senses. A few minutes afterwards he found. himself 
in the fields on the south of the Thames, whither he had 
walked, scarcely conscious of his having quitted his com- 
panions, who naturally were surprised at his abrupt de- 
parture. 

It matters not how long George wandered about in this 
manner ; it will bo sufficient to say that, exhausted by 
rapid walking, ho sat himself on a stile, and looked about 
him with the air of a man who cared not where his next 
walk might be. London rose in the distance *, the croad 
stream of the Tliaines glowed in the rich sunset, and the 
shadows of the trees and hou.ses which studded the land- 
scape were rapidly lengthening. 

As ho looked listlessly about him, George saw a lady, 
of elegant figure and gait, approaching the stile. Sur- 
prised at seeing her in that lonely spot, he leapt from the 
stile, which he supposed she was desirous of crossing. 
Ho was not* mistaken : the lady drew nigh, and George, 
bowing gracefully to the fair stranger, proffered his hand, 
which she took without the least embarrassment, and 
assisted her in the ascent. He perceived that she wore a 
mask ; which, however, did not conceal her mouth and 
chin, both of the most perfect form and expression. Sho 
smiled sweetly as slie accepted the gallant offer, and dis- 
closed a most beautiful row of teeth ; and, as she reached 
the ground on the other side of the stile, George caught 
a momentary glimpse of the prettiest pair of ankles in the 
world. 

“ Fair mistress,” said ho, “ your road is lonely ; the 
evening is drawing in." 

He was checked by the stranger, who laid her finger on 
her lip, and with a negative motion of her head, walked 
away. 

Strange creature!" thought George, “and as fair as 
stranj^ ! She took my hand with the familiarity of long 
acquaintance, and yet that gesture forbade mo to advance 
a step.”* 

He looked at the receding figure of the lovely stranger, 
who proceeded along the path with a rapid step, and a 
turning soon hid her entirely from sight. 

“ She is gone,” continued the young notary, “ and 1 
may never see her again ; yet that step will 

He checked himsdf suddenly, as if nis soliloquy could 
be heard; and, quitting the spot, walked homewards, 
mnsing on his adventure. 

From that evening the young notary had no relish for 
the society of lus companions ; and it was soon whispered 
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abroad that George had found matter more attractive. 
Indeed, a tradesman living at the bridge-foot had told his 
neighbours that he had, one afternoon, while returning 
from Lambeth, seen Child walking in the fields with a 
lady of elegant figure, wearing a mask, which concealed 
the upper part of her face, but left the lower part un- 
cover^ ; and that, as sho conversed, she was observed 
to display a remarkably beautiful set of teeth. These 
vague gossipings were soon verified, and the story of 
George Child's acquaintance with the masked lady was 
rife in every tavern in Southwark. 

One evening the notary hail just returned from the 
city, when a youth who acted as his clerk came in to say 
that a lady was waiting in the outer-office, and was very 
desirous of seeing him on important business. Desiring 
that she should be immediately admitted, George arranged 
his ruff, smoothed his doublet, and twirled his moustache 
into its most inviting shape. He had scarcely effected 
this important preparation when the visitor ente^. 

“ By this light ! you are welcome, my sweet mistrera !” 
cried the notary, in a transport of joy, handing his visitor 
a scat, and pressing her hand with much warmth : then, 
dosing the door, he continued, “ So thou art resolved to 
be no longer coy— eh ? Come, let me remove that envious 
vizard, tn^at I may behold those eyes, which I have seen 
but in my dreams. Come ! " 

He essayed to remove the mask ; but the lady, with a 
very significant gesture, positively forbade it. George, 
restraining his ardour, sat down again, drew his chair 
close to his fair companion, and resumed— 

“ You promised when wo lost met that you would tell 
me how long you have vowed to wear that vile curtain, 
which shrouds so much beauty ; prithee, speak ! " 

He concluded with one of the extravagant compliments 
in uso by the coxcombs and euphuists of those da} s ; at 
which the lady smiled. 

“ Master Child, thou art the veriest fiattcrer within 
this good city," said sho ; “ methinks these honied phrases 
have oft been uttered to the disquieting of poor simple 
maidens." 

“ Prithee, cease,” replied George ; “ thou dost belie 
mo ; or, if thou wilt torment me by unkind speeches, let 
me look upon thy features the while." 

“ Flatterer ! " rejoined the lady, shaking her head, 
“ they would soon become plain in thy cyes.'^ 

“ Never ! " exclaimed the young notary passionately. 

“You have not performed your promise," continued 
his visitor playfully ; “ you swore to me that I should 
have that ring you value so highly ; but, doubtless, it 
reminds you of one to whom you hM already given your 
heart." 

George Child felt his heart flutter almost to choking 
him It was the ring which his wife in her dying mo- 
ments had placed on his finger, exacting from him a 
romise that he would never remove it— a promise which 
c had bound by a solemn oath. It was a turquoise, set 
very plainly ; but he valued it more than all ho possessed 
in the world ; yet he dared not think of her who had be- 
queathed it to him ; to think of those sad«moments was 
madness ; to withhold it would give mortal offence to one 
who had entire dominion qjrer liim. With a^roan of 
anguish, which he vainly endeavoured to suppress, Georgg 
drew the precious relic from his finger ; his heart swelled 
to bursting; his lip quivered, big tears filled his eyes; 
and the dying words of wife rung in his ears. He 
held out the ring, seized the hand of the enchantrm, 
g ^nii placed it on her finger ; which, to his great surprise, 
was cold and rigid as an icicle. 

With a powerful effort to repress his feelings, Geom 
raised once more his downcast eyes ; but, as he did so, he 
beheld a sight which froze the blood in his veins. The 
mask of his companion was melting like wax before the 
summer's sun ; it did not fall from her face, but seemed 
to become a part of it. Petrified with terror, he gaied 
at the appalling sight in speechless agony, — ^when, oh 
horror! the features of hb deceased wife became ap- 
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parent. They looked at him for a moment with an ex- 
pression of reproach and pity, and then vanished ! 

A few words will suffice to conclude this strange story. 
The boy who waited in the outer office, hearing a heavy 
fall, entered the room, and found his master lying on his 
face in a fit ; but the lady was gone ! The doctor came, 
and bled the spectre-haunted man ; and, about two hours 
after he was sufficiently recovered to utter a few inco- 
herent words ; the purport of which was, that he wished 
to SCO the curate of St. Magnus. The curate came to 
him ; and he subsequently related the particulars of bis 
dnal interview with the masked lady. 

Of course, in these mattcr-o*-fact times of ours tho 
whole would be attributed to a diseased imagination, not- 
withstanding the collateral evidence of the boy ; but in 
those days scepticism in such matters was considered 
akin to infidelitv, and old and young religiously believed 
in the story of George Child being visited by his dece.ascd 
wife ; while King James, it is said, meditated a new book 
on demons and spectres; but tho diabolical scheme to 
blow up his majesty, and his liege parliament, being de- 
tected soon after, the royal intention was never fulfilled. 
As for poor Child, he lived for some years afterwards, a 
victim to occasional hts of blur-dcvils, and detitium 
tremens, from which death at length relieved him, to tlie 
infinite delight of a poor cousin, to whom he bequeathed 
the bulk of his property. 

Our readers are already acquainted with Max 
Schlcsinjjer’s book, from a notice we gave of the 
oiigiiml Oerimiii edition. (Vol. II. p. 286.) 

A pleasanter or more entc^rtaining volume it 
has seldom been our good fortune to meet 
with. “ Wlial !” exclaims some smoke-dried 
citizen, can any thing new or amusing be 
said, at this time? of day, about London?'^ 
Even so, most worthy man ; and, if you doubt 
it, you have hut to glance at brother Schle- 
singcr’s account of his sauntcrings. Scenes 
and doings as familiar to us as our own coun- 
tenances, perhaps more so, are here lU’csentcd, 
by the acumen and vivacity of our author, 
under so lively an aspect as to have all the 
effect of novelties. In the ceaseless revolutions 
of his kaleidoscope we have a succession of 
striking representations, the important parts of 
w'hich, when* w e come to consider them, are 
'selected from the homeliest materials. The 
freshness that characterizes these bright pic- 
tures is the result of the impression made upon 
him, as an intelligent and observant stranger. 
Occasionally, indeed, he will startle >vith a 
peculiarity we never perceived before. Most 
Londoners,* for instance, will be surprised to 
hear that they must traverse a bridge in order 
to effect an entrance iSto their houses, which 
are, in other respects also, a species of fortifi- 
cations. Here him prove this incontrover- 
tibly. • 

At the first step a German makes in one of the Lon- 
don streets, he must understand that life in England is 
very different from life in Germany. Not only are tho 
w^ls of the houses black and smoky, but the houses do 
not stand on a level with the pavement. A London 
street is in a manner like a German high-road, which is 
skirted on either side with a deep ditch. In the streets 
of London the houses on either side rise out of deep side 
areas. These dry ditches are genmlly of the de^h of 


from six to ten feet, and that part of the house, which 
with us would form the lower story, is here from ten to 
twelve feet underground. This moat is uncovered, but it 
is railed in, and the communication between the house- 
door and the street is effected by a bridge neatly formed 
of masonry. 

Every English houso has its fence, its iron stockade, 
and its doorway bridge. To observe the additional forti- 
fications which every Englishman invents for the greater 
security of his house is quite amusi^. It is exactly, as 
if Louis Napoleon was expected to efiect a landing daily 
between luncheon and dinner, while every individual 
Englishman is^epared to defend his house hold gods to 
tho last drop of porter. 

You may see iron railings, massive and high, like unto 
the columns which crushed the Philistines in their fall: , 
each bar has its spoar-head, and each spear-hcad Is con- 
.scicntiously kept in good and sharp condition. The little 
bridge which leads to the house-door is frequently shut 
up ; a little door, with sharp spikes protruding from it, is 
prepared to hook the hand of a bold invader. And it is 
said that magazines of powder are placed under tho 
bridge for tho purpose of blowing up a too pertinacious 
assailant. This little rumour 1 give for what it is worth. 
It is the assertion of a Frenchman, whom the cleanliness 
of London drove to despair, and who, in the malice of his 
heart, got satirical. 

Here again is a pleasant bit of satire. 

We now approach the street-door, and put the knocker 
in motion. l)o not fancy that this is an easy process. 
Tt Is by far easier to learn the language of Englishmen 
than to learn the language of the knocker ; and many 
strangers protest th.at a knocker is the most difficult of 
all musical instruments. 

It requires a good ear and a skilful hand to make 
yourself understood, and to escape remarks and ridicule. 
Every class of society announces itself at tho gate of the 
fortress by means of tho rythm of the knocker. The 
postman gives two loud raps in quick succession ; and for 
the visitor a gentle but peremptory tremolo is do rigueur. 
The master of tho house gives a tremolo creseendoy and 
the servant who announipes his master turns the knocker 
into a battering-ram, and plies it with such goodwill 
that the house shtikcs to its foundations, Tradesmen, 
on the other hand, butchers, milkmen, bakers, and 
greengrocers, are not allowed to touch thd knockers : 
they ring a bell which communicates with the kitchen. 

All this is very easy in theory hut very difficult in 
practice. Bold and otherwise experienced strangers be- 
lieve that they assert their dignity, if they move tho 
knocker with conscious energy. Vain delusion! They 
arc mistaken for footmen. Modest people, on the con- 
trar.w are treated as mendicants. The middle course in 
this, as in other respects, is most difficult. 

Two diiforcnt motives are assigned for this custom. 
Those who dislike England on principle, and according 
to whom the very fogs are an aristocratic abuse, assert 
that the various ways of piling the knocker are most 
intimately connected with the prejudices of caste. Others 
again say that the arrangement is conducive to com- 
fort, since the inmates of the house know at once what 
sort of a visitor is desiring admittance. 

As for me, I believe that a great deal may be said on 
either side ; and 1 acknowledge the existence of the two 
motives. But I ought to add, that in new and'^legant 
mansions the medheval knocker yields its place to the 
modern bell The same fate is perhaps reserved for the 
whole of the remainder of English old-fogvism. There are 
spots of decay in those much-vaunted islands ; and now 
and then you hear the worm plainly as it knaws its way. 

1 wish you the best of appetites, honest weevil ! 

We are not sure that bachelors are quite so un- 
ceremoniously treated by the lady of the house 
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as here asserted ; but perhaps they ought to be, 
for the sake of the uescription. 

Each story has its peculiar destination in the family 
geographical dictionary. In the first floor are the re- 
ception-rooms ; in the second the bed-rooms, with their 
large four-posters and marble-topped wash-stands; in 
tlio third story are tiie nurseries and servants' rooms ; 
and in the fourth, if a fourth there be, } ou find a couple 
of low garrets, for the occasional accommodation of some 
bachelor friend of the family. 

Tlic doors and windows of those garrets arc not ex- 
actly air-tight; the wind comes rumbling down the 
chimney ; the stairs are narrow and steep, and the garrets 
are occasionally invaded by inquisitive cats and a vagrant 
rat ; but what of that ? A bachelor in England is worse 
oil' than a family cat. According to English idea.<i, the 
worst room in the house is too good fur a bachelor. They 
.say — “ Oh, ho 'll do very well !" What does a bachelor 
care for a thrce-leggctl chair, a broken window, :i rick- 
etty table, and a couple or so of sportive currents ? It is 
exactly as if a man took a special delight in rheum i- 
tism, tooth-achc, hard beds, smoking chimneys, and tho 
society of rats, until he has entered the huty state of 
matrimony. The promise of somo tender being to love, 
honour, and obey,' would seem to change a bachelor's 
nature, and make him susceptible of the aineiiltios of 
domestic comfort. The custom is not flattering to the 
fairer half of humanity. It is exactly as if the comforts 
of one's sleeping-room were to atone for the sorrows of 
matrimony, and as if a bachelor, from the mere fact of 
being unmarried, were so happy and contented a being, 
that no amount of earthly discomfort could rulfic the 
blissful tranquillity of his mind ! 

It wa« truly comical to see Dr. Keif, when the lady of 
the hou.se first introduced him to his ** own room." 

The politics and the police of Germany had given the 
poor fellow /o much trouble, that he had never once 
thought of taking unto himself a wife. As a natural con- 
sequence of this lamentable state of things, his quarters 
were aasigned him in the loftiest garret of the house. 
Dismal forebodings, which he tried to smile away, seized 
on his philosophical mind as ho mounted .stairs after 
stairs, each set steeper and narrower than the last. 'At 
1 ength, on a mere excuse for a landing there is a narrow 
door, and behind tliat door a mere corner of a garret. 
The Doctor had much experience in the topography of 
the garrets of German college towns, but the English 
garret in Guildford Street, ilussell Square, put all his 
experience to shame 

I trust you 'll be comfortable here," calls tiie lady 
after him, with a malicious smile ; for to enter the ba- 
chelor's room would be a gross violation of the rules and 
regulations of British decency ; and before he can make 
np his mind to reply she has vanished down tho steep 
stairs. 

And the Doctor, with his hands meekly folded, stands 
in the centre of his “own room.” “Oh Bulwer, Dick- 
ens, and Thackeray " — such are his t]iotight.s — and thou, 
“ Oh Tuncli, who dcscribest the garrets of the British 
bachelor ! here, where 1 cease to understand the mneh- 
vaunted Koglish comfort, here do 1 begin to understand 
your writings I If I did not happen to be in Ijondon, I 
should certainly like to be in Spaiidau. My own Ger- 
many, with thy romantic fortresses and dungeon-kceps, 
how cruelly hast thou been calumniated !” 

There is a knock at the door. It is Sir John, who has 
come up for the express purpose of witnessing the Doc- 
tor's admiration of his room. He knows that the room 
will bo admired, for to his patriotic view there is beauty 
in all and every thing that is EngUsh, His patriotism 
revels in old-established abuses, and stands triumphant 
ami^t every species of nuisance. Tho question, “ How 
do you like your room?” is uttered exactly with that 
d^ee of conscious pride which animated the King of 


Prussia when, lookiim down from the keep of Stolzen- 
fels Castle, he asked Queen Victoria, “ How do like the 
Bhiue ?'* And equally eager, though perhaps not quite 
so sincere, was the Doctor s reply ; “ Oh very much ! I 
am quite enchanted with it ! It is impossible to lose any 
thing in this room, and tho losing things and groping 
about to find them wa.s tlio plague of my life at home in 
the large German rooiii.s. A most excellent arrangement 
this ! Every' thing is handy and within roach — book- 
c«ase, waslistand, and wardrobe- I nccil not oven get up 
to get what 1 want ; and as fur this table and these 
chairs, I pro.suiiie that the occasional ovorturniug of an 
ink.staiid will but servo to heigh ton the quaint ajipear- 
ance of thi.s venerable furniture !" 

“ Of course,” said Sir John, “certainly ! this is liberty- 
hall, sir. But mind you take care of tho lamp, and pray 
do not sit ill tho draught botworii the window a{^d the door.” 

He does nut exactly explain how it is po.'^siblc to sit 
anywhere exeej)! in the draught, for the limited space of 
the garret is f‘iitirely taken up with ilrauglits. Perhaps 
it h a sore subject, for, with an uneasy .shrug of tho 
•shoulders, the worthy Sir John adds— 

“ Blit IK vrr mind. Comfortable, is n't it ? And what 
do you say to tlie view, ch ? Beaii-ti-ful ! rigi . away over 
all the roofs to Hampstead I” 

lie might as well have said to the Peak of TeneriiFe, 
for the view is obstructed with Ciounticss chimney-pots 
looming in the distant future through perennial fog. Sir 
Jolin is struck with this fact, as, measuring the whole 
length of the apartment in three strides, ho improaches 
the window to enjoy the glorious view of Humpstead 
hills. He shuts the window, and is evidently disap- 
pointed. 

“Ah! never mind! very comfortable, air pure and 
bracing ; very much so ; very different from the air of 
the lower rooms. And— I say, mind this is the ‘ escape,’ *’ 
sajsSir John, opening a very small door at the side of 
our friend's room. “If— heaven preserve us — there 
should he a lire in the hoii.se, and if you should not bo 
able to get down stairs, you may get up here and make 
your e.scape over the roofs. 'J’hat 's what you will find 
in every English house. ^ Is n't it practical ? eh ! What 
do you say to it ?” 

Tlic Doctor .says nothing at all ; he calculates his 
chances of escape along that narrow ledge of wall, and 
thinks: “Really things are beginning to look awfully 
comfortable. If iliprc slioiild happen to be a fire while I 
am in ibe house, T hope and trust I shall have time to 
consider which is worst, to be made a male suileo of, or 
to tumble down from the roof lik^siu apoplectic spar- 
row.” 

To the efficiency of the London Police, and 
its cause, he thus pithily doe.s justice — 

Adam Smith founds his financial theories on the divi- 
sion of labour. The division of labour is also tho firm 
basis of the efficiency of the English police. ISiiico they 
have not to perform all the fuuctiou.« which weigh on the 
shoulders of their hi'lineted and sabred brethren on the 
continent ; since they need not devc-te their attiiition to 
political conversations and mm'emeiits in the casePof indi- 
viduals or of communities ; since they not keep watch « 

over and give an account of the movements and opinions 
of .strangers and natives ; and since they have nothing 
whatever to do with the sofpets of families, the leaders of 
the daily papers, nor with the unsealing and sealing of 
post-oilicc letters ; they are at liberty to devote all tiieir 
energy and ingenuity to the efficient discharge of those 
functions wliicn arc properly assigned to them. 

At Temple Bartiiue is a Gi rtlian knot of vehicles 
of every description. Three drays are jammed into 
one anotlier. One ui the horses has slipped and fallen. 
The traffic is htopped for a few minutes ; and this is 
a matt i* of fiupuriance at Temple Bar. Just look 
down Elect Street— the stoppage extends to Ludgatc- 
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hill. But half a dozen policemen appear as if by 
enchantment. One of them ranges the vehicles that 
proceed to the city in a line on the left side of the road. 
A second lends a hand in unravelling the knot of horses. 
A third takes his position in the next street, and stops 
the carriages and cabs, which, if allowed to proceed, 
would but contribute their quota to the confusion. 
Two policemen are busy with the horse which lies 
kicking in the road. They unhook chains and un- 
buckle straps : get the horse on its legs, and assist the 
driver in putting him to rights again. They have got 
dirty all over; and they must, moreover, submit to 
hear from Mr. Evans, who, stands on the pavement 
dignified with a broad-brimmed Quaker hat, that they 
are awkward fellows, and know nothing whatever about 
the treatment of horses. In another minute, the whole 
strect-traflic is in full force. The crowd vanishes as 
quickly and silently as it came. The two policemen 
betake themselves to the next shop, where the appren- 
tice is calk'd upon to brush their clothes. 

Of the Post-office he says, in like spirit. 

In this building business is going on at all hours of the 
day and Uie night. The loss of a minute would be felt 
by thousands, at a distance of thousands of miles. 

Hence does it happen that at no time is there a want 
of complaints about the Post-office clerks and post- 
masters, while the officials, in their turn, complain of the 
carelessness and negligence of the public. The public's 
grievances find their way into the journals, in a Letter 
to the Editor." The sorrows of the Post-office clerks 
obtain a less amount of publicity, but they may be ob- 
served on the walls of the great hall, where, daily, there 
is a list of misdirected letters, which have cost the post- 
men a deal of trouble. Directions such as — 


Or,— 


“ To Mr. Robinson^ 

“m 

“ America'* 


^ To Miea Henrietta Hoheon^ 

by the Churchy 

** in London. 


However rich (some may think), these are not by any 
means rare ; and such small mistakeS|[|^rc^say, will hap- 
pen in other countries besides EnglaiKlTwM^'cr there are 
simple-minded people who put their trust in Providence 
and the royal P<istrJ)ffice, In Germany, where every 
man, woman, and diild is registered by the police, the 
postman may, as a last resource, apply to tliat omni- 
scient institution ; but in Eiighunl, where the chief com- 
missioner of the police is so abandoned as to be actually 
ignorant of the whereabouts of honest and decent citi- 
zens, the Post-office is deprived even of this last resource. 
The case would be pitiable in the extreme, but for the 
comfortable reflection that in England the police do not 
interfere with the post. The convenience, on the one 
hand, is by far greater than the inconvenience on the 
other. ^ 

^ London fogs cannot hope to escape liis face- 
tiousness. 

Since Lot's wife was turned into a pillar of salt, and 
Lola Montes into a Countess of Landsfeld, there has not, 
as far as I know, been any female being so much abused 
as the London sun \* but the reasons of such abuse are 
diametrically opposed. The two first-named ladies were 
found fault with because they saw too much of the world, 
while the London sun is justly charged with a want of 
curiosity. It turns its back upon the wealthiest city in 
Christendom ; and, in the presence of the most splendid 


capital in Europe, it insists on remaining veiled in steam, 
fog, and smoke. 

The London sun, like unto German liberty, exists in 
the minds of tho people, who have faith in either,^ and 
Mieve that either might bo bright, dazzling, and glorious, 
were it not for the intervention of a dark, ugly fog be- 
tween tho upper and nether regions. It happens, just 
now, that we have not seen the sun for the last three 
weelu. But for the aid of astronomy, which tells us that 
the sun is still in its old place, we might be tempted to 
believe that it had gone out of town for the long vacation ; 
or that it had been adjourned by some continental consti- 
tutional government ; or that it was being kept in a Ger- 
man ca^tai, waiting foi tho birthday of wo reiming 
prince, when it must come out in a blaze ; fea- tnis, 1 
understand, ‘Jias been the sun's duty from time inune- 
morial. A three weeks' absence of the sun would make 
a great stir in any other town. Tho Catholics would 
trace its cause to the infidelity of the Me ; the Protest- 
ants would demonstrate that the j|un had been scared 
away by certain late acts of Papal aggression ; and the 
Jews would lament and ask : “ How is it possible the sun 
can shine when the Bank raises its rate of discount?" 
But the Londoners care as little for a month of chiaro- 
oecuro as the Ijaplandcrs do. They are used to it. 

We might multiply extracts, did space per- 
mit, but we cannot conclude them without 
citing the following af)proprintc tributes to tlic 
aristocracy and the Court of England : — 

Those who have seen the Prater of Vienna in the first 
weeks of May will be rather disappointed with the aspect 
of the drive in Hyde Park, where the upper classes of 
London congregate in the evening between five and seven 
o'clock, parriy to take tho air, and partly because it is 
considered fashionable to see now and then, in order to be 
seen. Extravagant turns-out and liveries, such as tho 
Viennese produce with great ostentation, are not to be 
found in London. The English aristocracy like to make 
an impression by the simplicity and solidity of their ap- 
pearance, and the metropolis is the last of all places 
where they would wish to excite attention by a dashing 
and extravagant exterior. They have not the least desire 
either to dazzle or to awe the tradespeople, or to make 
them envious. They are too sure of their position to be 
tempted to advertise it: whoever wants this a.ssuranco 
cannot pretend to belong to the aristocracy. By far more, 
interesting, and indeed unrivalled, is Kotten-row, the 
long broM road for horsemen, where, on fine summer 
evenings, all the youth, beauty, celebrity, and wealth of 
Tendon may be seen on horseback. 

It is really miraculous that, in a country which is 
governed by a Queen, and one who inherited the crown 
at an early age, there has never been made mention of 
court and other intrigues, which influenced the conduct 
of public afiairs. Say it is merely by accident ; say that 
such accident is partly owing to the coldness of the current 
which runs in the viens of English women ; or, if you 
please, think of the olden times, when the women of 
Whitehall made history in as shameless a manner as any 
women in the Tuilleries or Versailles. No matter ! It 
has been reserved for the 19th century to create a Wo- 
man's Court, which excludes all love-intrigues. Such a 
thing is impossible in France ; and if possible, the French 
would not believe it, nor would they up put with it. A 
government without female interference, quarrels, and 
corruption ! Monstrous, at least to the French, who, 
rather than live under such a government, would choose 
to live under an austere Catonian Republic. 

He falls, as might be expected, into a few 
mistakes of a trivial character, as that English 
ladies have special days for receiving visitors ; 
that young men of fashion amuse themselves l>y 


* The sun— <f(s Sonne — ^is feminine in German. 
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drivine public omnibuMs; and that a general who hts inTested him in the English garb in 
prejudioeagainstforeigners prevails in England .which he appears before us, and whom, bnt 
What 8 pit^ be is a foreigner ’’being, as he 'that we have his word for the contrary, we 
alleges, the usual addendum to any amount of should unhesitatingly set down as one of omv 
praise otherwise awarded to a visitor to our selves, so consummate a command has he of our 
shores. Per eontrf^ he is deep in the arcana language. Not only does bis style display the 
of our great public establishments, as the Bank, flow, vigour, and easy assurance of a practised 
the PosUomce, the !^tme^oflice; and enters writer, bnt he is tliorough master of colloquial- 
into details on various other subjects which isms. 

may instruct even the most ex]wrienced and We cannot, indeed, pw too high cn enco* 
hardened Londoners. Having said thus much, miuimupon the mannor in which Mr. Wenck« 
we are bound to add, that the credit due to the stem has acquitted himself of bis task of trans* 
author for his spirited sketches of our public lator: in ordinary hands the spirit of the 
and private life and manners is equalled, if not original would have disappeared utterly. As 
surpassed, by that which must be awarded to it is, Max Scblesinger has, like a bishop, pro 
his friend tmd countryman, Otto 1$^enckstera, filed considerably by the opekflon. 
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Old Entjland awd New England. By Alfrsd Bonn. 2 Vols. 8vo.. Bentley, 18S3. 


Smart, clever, and agreeable, apparently su- 
perHciul, but iievcrtiieless sound. This is just 
the work we should have (?xpectcd on America 
from th6 ready pen of the ci-devant lessee of 
Driyy Lane. We know not whether ]V|r.«Biinn 
has ‘succeeded in'the difficult task of pleasing* 
the Yankees, who arc as susceptible as the 
veriest coquettes of the slightest defect being 
found in the Union, even though all their 
beauties be otherwise lauded to llni skies — from 
their hotel system to their legislative represen- 
tation ; from Colt's revolvers to canvas-back ' 
ducks. We cannot really undertake to affirm 
whether, were Alfred Bunn to shew himself on 
the other side of the Atlantic, h(* would be 
lynched by the “ democrats,*’ or entertained at 
the Astor Jioiise by the corporation of New 
York. If the manly, straightforward, honest 
observation of an Eiiglishinau, seeing so much 
to approve and admire that he feels he ought 
to be allowed now and then, in minor matters, 
to find fault, b<» estimated as it ought lo be in 
America, Mr. Buiin will receive a hearty wel- 
come when he next pays a Hying visit to New 
England. Our author is far* too shrewd, bus- 
tling, and smart u man hiriiselt^ not to a[)])reciate 
the sterling worth of the free and enliglitcmed 
citizens of that Republic, bounded, asw’e have’' 
been informed, on th^ north by tln 4 aurora- 
borealis, on the south by the whaling discove- 
ries, on the east by the rising sun, and on the; 
west by “ as far as we darn please.’* He was 
]»rej)ared to be amused and instructe<l, and to 
amuse and instruct in turn, llis work is de- 
cidedly a fairer estimate of American charaebT, ■ 
maimers, customs, 'prejudices, virtues, and pi-e- 
dilcctions, than any thing we have seen, from 
the coarse, vulgar caricatures of Mrs. Trollope, 
to the mistake ” of Mr. Dickens. 

Mr. Thackeray has not yet writt<»n a book on. 
America. w# suspect he daie-i not, since be 
intends returning tliitber. llis teiuper and bis 
prejudices would doubtless cause him to pruise 
America, in a manner that would be any thing 
but agrcehble to “enlightened citizens.” 

Mr. .Biinn*s book being wholly without lite- 
rary pretensions, wdth the exception of a few 
poetical fragments, which are certainly clever 
and original, we feel that w^c best do justice to 
it by selecting a few quotations. iVith his 
known j>enrJumt for anecdote, the ex-manager 
has given us some capital stories, botli new and 
old, and a few that are old without being 
capital. He has lugged in by the head and . 
ears a great deal about the drama, and some 
gossip about Mrs. Butler and Jenny Lind, 


pleasant enough in its way, but having very 
little to do with America. If a story or a joke 
chance to strike him, he tacks it on in the shape 
of a note, if he has compunction about inserting 
it ill the main body of the work* In fact, the 
book is Dunn all over, and therefore, ex men- 
eitate rei, cannot fail to be covered with plains. 
We give the following quotations without 
further prelude. 

ON THE EDUCATION OF AMERICANS— ||10ST0N. 

The }^neral character of New England is, to a very 
great extent, embodied in tho people of Boston, the consti- 
tution of either of the six States differing in reality very 
little, 'rhey may each have some extra form of internal 
governmont, some fluctuating code of bye-laws, or some 
local distinction ; but the system, social and civil, is the 
same The best society of Jlostun is highly refined, and 
every class of its society is highly intellectual ; indeed, 
the latter qualification is one of the grand ingredients of 
an American's constitution— one of the great secrets of 
his success in life, and of the standing of his country in 
tho scale of nations. A fool is a rare fellow to And in 
most parts of tho Union ; for tho small urchin, from the 
earliest dawn of reason, would think his family and him- 
self for ever disgraced, if the badge of a blockhead could 
be fixed upon his brow. They are a reading public : from, 
the daily literature on a newsvendor's counter, to the 
tlioiiglitful volumes of the scholar's study, nothing e.scapes 
their attention ; and to such a pitch is this determination 
to. acquire knowledge carried, that the coachman who 
drives you to hoar a lecture will pay his money to p in 
and attend its delivery. U is a perseverance of the 
highest character, and most honourable to the energies of 
a nation 

Hern is an amusing account of the reception 
M. L. Kossuth and Tiis friends experienced in 
Amuric i. This M. Kossuth is the cx-atiorney 
who, as our readers ni*r»y remembei, was en- 
gaged some time ago in an unsuccessful rebel- 
lion in Hungary. 

T1IK “ HUNORY-ARIANS " AND THE YANKEES. 

The “ Kossuth Reception Committee/' including the 
Mayor in their number, entered into an arrangement 
with the landlord of ‘ Irving House,* in Broadway — not 
for the expense of a simple )>ublic dinner, and there ’s 
an end on 't, but for the board of Kossuth and his suite 
duritifi: the whole pdriod of their stay in New York ! 
A bargain was struck at the rate of two dollars a-day 
per ht^ad, the exact amo.int of which may be arrived at 
by a perusal of the subjoined account, transcribed 
verbatim : 

Corporati<m of the City of Nctv York. 

To D. D* Howard^ Dr. 

DOL. CENT. 

1851— To entertainment of Hungarians, by 
direction of the Special Committee of the 
Common Council, from 11th November 
to the 21st December 1851 . . 14,299 87 

Deduction, as proposed .... 1000 00 


13,299 8 
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Cr.— By Cash 10.000 00 

3299 '87 

1852— To board for forty for five days (at 
which time the Committee stated the 
Common Council would be no longer re- 
sponsible) at 14 dollars per week, with 
sundries. 65 dollars .... 400 00 

Sundries for same time (cigars, &c.) . . 39 78 

Balance Due . ^ . 3739 65 

New Tork^ January 5, 1S52. 

This is a copy of a billifurriishcd to the Corporation, 
respecting the balance of which, in November last, a 
strong debate arose in the councils of the aforesaid 
b(dy corporate. Alderman Smith thought himself 
much more of gentleman than Alderman Sturtevant, 
and moved for payment in full — Alderman Siurtevant 
doubted Smith's self appreciation, resi.sted the fulness 
of payment, and foliowiMi it up hy telling Smith that he 
didn't speak the truth, which led to Smith telling Stur- 
tevant that he — did. However, the bill was oidered to 
be paid (the whole of the expenses, it is said, amounted 
to 20,80() dollars; — paid ! to uphold a man whose name 
they are postivcly ashamed at this moment to mention. 
It was indescribably droll to hear Siiirtevaiit's account 
of these beggars’ proceedings. It seems they indulged 
in all the excesses of this go-a-hcad city — such as going 
up to the bar in the morning! and each man ordering a 
bottle of champagne to " his own cheek **{Angliett for 
his own consumption), and filling his pockets with the 
host Llabana cigars, which cost sixty dollars a thousand ; 
then coming in at noon on u rainy day, and lying down 
on satin .sofas or clean beds, in dirty boots, and other 
incredible specimens of unadulterated mng-fmd» 

The only intervention which has thus far arisen 
out of KoNSiith’s visit here was the intervention of 
several Aldermen to prevent, if posssiMo, the payment 
- of tbe als()vc<recited bill. These warlike po\irmands 
must have gone away, laughing in their sleeves at the 
extraordinary jilacidiiy and generosity of their wortiiy 
ho.sts. Twenty tliousaiid dollars! why that sum would 
have cqui]tped as many Ujiuffariuns, to have fought 
o\(‘r again, the battle for freedom. Of one thing, how- 
ever, you may be assured, that thcM-c was not a man 
amongst them who did not preler the present mode of 
expending that romantic amoiuit. 

NVo believe it is Mr. Dangle in the “The Critic” 
who say.s, “ Give these fellOwx tt-gooil thing, and they 
never know how to make enough of it a doctrine 
which seems to have been acted upon iy the lionised 
Louis Kossuth. It was not deemed, apparently, by any 
mciiiis siiilicicnt to have board and lodging found hini* 
self and bis eoinpanioiis for more than fifty days— that 
was nil very well, as far as the lining of the body was con- 
cerned ; b tthc lining of the purse was Of still gi'uver 
consideration ; and' an expedient wa.s bit upon, which 
surpasses every notion of einpyrics vet concocted. The 
veriest stroller in “ wake.s, and fairs, and market towns/’ 
the essence of all ga)>giiig that an itinerant tumbler 
ever resorted to, the impudence of every, bottle conju- 
ror in cxistciK'C, could not, and cannot, equal the splen- 
did schcMne created by this Hungarian Dulcamara. He 
gave a course of lectures or harangues at various places, 
the admission to whidi was the purchase, by virtue of 
an American dollaijJf— of Whjw does the reader ima- 
gine P A note— “wablo J^Hcmand one year after 
the establishment ll/act o||^ independent Hungarian 
Government, at the National Treasury!” “In feet” 
is a very important part of the undertaking to pay ! 
After the establishment, &c. I why he might just as 
well have said, “after the day of jidgmcnl,” while he 
was about it. 


} MB. BCNN LECTURING. “ THEY DON'T LAUGH DOWN TO 
' ; CHELSEA.” 

Our first attempt in a semi-clerical character was in 
good town of Chelsea, some three miles distant from^ 
Boston, to which we were conveyed in a carriage, under 
convoy of a sober-sided gentleman, whose demureness of 
manner sa\ourod very strongly of puritanical inspirations. 
As we journeyed along, he took occasion to say, that, 
having heard us lecture the preceding evening in Boston, 
it was as well to let us know at once, though he himself 
laughed “ some," yet they never laughed down at Chelsea. 
We naturally inquired how they got on without iu||h a 
pleasant cumpaiiiuii, in life’s rough juiiniey, as a irc&ty 
laugh. “ Don't know — can't say iiuthiii' about that, i 
gum, but they don't laugh down at ClieLoa,’* said he. 
“ Odd folks,’’ thouglit we ; but wo made our way to the 
dais beneath the pulpit, and took (for tins first time from 
such a spot) a full survey of a full congregatiofi. Directly 
under our very no.<;e wore seated a body of youths and 
their lasses. “ Thry must laugh,” thought we ; and 
resolving to make an experiment, we ventured upon the 
suhallest and qiiietest of all possible jokes. The. conse- 
quence M'as a Mippre.ssed laugh, ^Jiieh, upon our em- 
barking in another bit of fun, emerged into a titter, and 
ended, on our making a further appeal to their risible 
faculties, in a downright roar 1 

The good SamariLau accompanied us home, and before 
we parted we ventured to observe : “ Why, friend, we 
understood you to say that, they never laughed down at 
Chelsea.” To which hie replied ; “ Well, can’t understand 
it, no how ; but won’t our pastor “ give 'em all fits” next 
Sunday 

AN AMERICAN UOTEL-KKEPEB TAKEN IN BY AN IMPOSTOR. 

Mr. Stetson, the well-known and esteemed proprietor 
ofthe A.stor Tfoiiso, told us that a fellow came one day 
and took apartments nt his hotel, where his style of 
living was profuse, his manner pleasant, and his air quite 
patronising. As, however, no symptoms of payment 
manifested <lieui.selyt*ii,.tlio waiter had orders to apply for 
the amount of liis bill : he might as well have asked him 
tov swallow at one mouthful tb.' various items in it. At 
lalt, iSt^tsou hiiji.self went to demand it, and perceiving 
byitho y^gistic manner in which he spoke of every thing 
that hd meant to pay for nothing, Stetsoii said, “ Well, I 
SOP lu)W it. is : and if you ’ll go and play this trick at the 
^Ainerican Hotel,’ I 11 forgive you the whole aocouiit.” 
Upon which tho varlct instantly and coolly replied, “ Oh, 
1 ’vo liccii there, and they sent mo here !" 

•aw 

TUB ” BRIDAL CHAMUKR” AT THE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 
NEW YORK. 

A room, called a bridal-chamber (Originally introduced, 
we understood, in the huge steam-boats of various rivers), 
has been fitted up in the most luxurious and fascinating 
manner at tho aforesaid * St. Nicholas.' Upholstery can- 
not be more expensively or more tastefully carried out ; 
tl^e entire articles of bed furniture (save and except a 
lace counterpane of Valenciennes lace, said to have cost 
{^hundred francs !) of window -ciirtain.s, chaic and toilet 
covers, &c., being made of rich white satin, and the walls 
of flic room fliitSi with the same, while the China ware 
is delicately coloured, and ornamented in burnished gold. 
To the beauty or the cxpen.se of these apartments, whe- 
ther on* land or water, there can be no possible ( bjection ; 
but we protest in the most emphatic manner against tho 
apparent purpose to which they are devoted. The check 
of a brazen woman might he lighted up on her being 
ufliered into such a sumptuous apartment, at tho very 
outset of her bridal tour ; but that of a modest one 
wquld be diffused with blushes at the bare idea of being 
ga^ed upon by any eye save that of the partner of her 
heart. 1 he coarse joke, the impudent inquiry, the vulgar 
i nhendo, or any species of -ribaldry, are revolting substi-i 
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tutes for the dignity, the res^t, the delicacy and sanctity 
that ought to be maintained on such solemn and inter- 
esting occasions. 

While upon the subject of American travel, 
the following incident, recently communicated 
to us, is so characteristic of life in the far 
West,” and so d propoa to this subject, that, as 
it has not previously appeared in print, we 
make no apology for subjoining it. 

The late celebrated Mr. Clay was a man of 
groll resolution and considerable daring. He 
once told the following anecdote to a friend 
of ours. Travelling, in early manhood, in a 
ublic conveyance in a South-Eastern State, 
c found himself in the company of three other 
persons, consisting of a young lady and gentle- 
man, probably her husband ^ or brother, and 
an individual muffled up in a cloak, whose 
countenance was concealed, and who appeared , 
to be indulging in a with Morpheus. ' 

Suddenly a big, brawny Kentuckian got into 
the coach smoking a cigar, and frowned 
fiercely around, as much as to say, I ’m half 
horse, half alligator ; the yaller flower of the 
forest, all brimstone but the head and ears, 
and that’s aquafortis.” In fact, he looked as 
savage as a meat-axe, and pufl^d forth huge 
volumes of smoke, without reference to the 
company within, especially of the lady, who 
manifested certain timid symptoms of annoy- 
ance. Pi*esently, after some whispering, thei 
gentleman with her, in the politest accents, 
requested the stranger not to smoke, as it an- 
noyed his companion. The fellow answered,. 

I reckon I ’ve paid my place. I ’ll smoke 
as much as I darn please, and all hell sha’nt 
stop me no how.” With that he looked dan- 
gerous, and rolled his eyes round as fiercely as 
a rattlesnake. It was evident he had no ob- 
jection to a quari'el, and that if it occurred it 
was likely to lead to a deadly struggle. The 
young man who had spoken to him shrunk 
back and was silent. Clay felt his gallantry 
aroused. He considered for a moment whether 
he should interfere ; but experienced a natuml 
reluctance to draw upon himself the brutal 
violence of his gigantic adversary. In that 
lawless country, he knew his life might be 
gacrificed unavenged. He felt himself physi- 
cally unequal to the contest, and he thought, 
after all, it was not his business Quixotically 


to take up another man’s quarrel. Feeling 
pity for the insulted, and disgust towards the 
insulter, he determined to take no notice; 
when, very quietly indeed, the cloaked figure 
in the corner assumed an upright position, and 
the mantle was suffered to fall from it without 
effort or excitement. The small but sinewy 
frame of a m^ plainlv dressed in a tightly- 
buttoned frocl^Sftit, with nothing remarkable 
about his apj^arance, was seen ; and a pair of 
bright grey^yes sought the fierce optics of 
the ferocious Kentuckian. Without a word, 
this lay figuire ” pkssid his hand under his 
collar at the back of his neck, and slowly and 
deliberately pulled forth a long — extremely 
long — and glittering knife from its sheath in 
tha| singular place. 

“ Stranger,” he said, " my name is Colonel 
James Bowie, Avcll known in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, and if you don’t put that cigar out 
of the window in a quarter of a minute, I ’ll 
put this knife through' your bowels, as sure as 
death !” Clay said he never forgot in after 
life the expression of the Colonel’s eyes at that 
moment. The predominant impression made 
upon him was the certainty of the threat being 
fulfilled, and apparently the same conviction 
impressed itself ore long upon the offender. 
During two or three seconds his eye met that 
of Bowie. His M^as the weaker, and ha 
quailed. With a uurse, he tore the cigar from 
between his teeth, and flung it, scowUng, but 
downcast, out of the coach window. 

Upon this. Colonel James Bowiei as delibe- 
rately replaced his long knife in its eccentric 
hiding-place, and, without saying a word to 
any body else, or even vouchsafing a glance 
at any one, re-folded his cloak ai'ound him, 
and di(f not utter another syllable to the end of 
the journey. 

Bunn on spirit-rapping is worth reading ; 
but it is singular that, professing utter disbelief 
in that absurdity, our author should give a 
personal experience, which, if correct, cannot 
be accounted for, apeording to him, otherwise 
than by supernatural m^Ass'^r We think, how- 
ever, if Mr. Bunn will but turn to the article 
on that subject in Vol. II. of the New Quar- 
terly Review, he will find some elucida- 
tion of the mystery. 
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Medies^al PoptSf Empet'orsj King^^and Cmmdei's. By Bfrs. William Busk. Hookham. 1854. 


This profoundly learned work proposes^ as the 
title-page announces, to mvc the history of the 
Holy Roman Empire and of the Holy Land, for 
nearly a century and a half of stirring times — 
from 1 125 to 12G8. The present volume, how- 
ever, comes no further down than 1158, full onc- 
thii^ of it being occupied by an Introduction, 
designed to place the, reader in a position 
readily to appreciate the situation and character 
of those about to be Jbrought before him. This 
Introduction is dfivided into four sections; 
the first, containing a sketch of the political 
condition of Europe, Syria, and Egypt at the 
opening of the history, A.D. 1 125. The second, 
a similar account of the Holy Roman Empire, 
that is to say, Gcnnany and Italy (excluded 
from the first sketch) ; but more circumstantial, 
and tmciiig the development or transformation of 
Charlemagne's institutions into those prevalent 
at the same epoch. The third gives the Origin- 
of the contest for supremacy bqtiwcen the then 
acknowledged lieads. Papal and Imperial, of 
Christendom, and the comp}*omise that nomi- 
nally closed it, though rather by a truce than a 
peace, with the political results of that strug- 
jjflc— a struggle, which may be regarded as the 
first effort of mind for its emancipation from 
tliraldom to physical force, after the downfall 
of the Western Empire. It however soon 
degenerated into an outrageous usurpation of 
arbitrary pow^ir, a tyrannous oppression of law- 
ful authority, superior as well as inferior, cleri- 
cal as well as lay: thus following the usual 
I'cckless course of revolutions; those political 
tempests which, like their meteorological pro- 
totypes, whilst they spread tempo lary devasta- 
tion and misery around, yet purify the atmo- 
sphere ; and, destroying the seeds of permanent 
evil, promote the wholesome development of 
life.’’ “ 

This period is one of peculiar interest, inas- 
much as being an age of interne feeling and 
passion, it was one also of imgoveriied impulse, 
displaying the most glaring contrasts — “the 
extremes of vice and of virtue, of brutal ferocity 
and t»f chivalrous courtesy, of nide simplicity 
and of magnificence, profuse even to absurdity ; 
of not only chivalrous and troubudonrish idola- 
try of -woman, but of female Professors at Uni- 
versities, whilst Councils v^ere deciding that 
woman — though certainly a human being, 
which earlier Councils had questioned—was of 
a nature so inferior as not to be susceptible of 
education.” 

Finally, the fourth section professes to 
paint the intellectual, artistic, and^ social con- 
dition of the world at the close of the fii'st 
qua;^*c^.'Of the twelfth century; and a mass of 


infomation is here condensed upon all th* 
topics included under these heads ; as, the learn- 
ing, science, and literature ; the arts, fine and 
useful ; the manufactures ; the spirit of legis- ' 
lation and of administnition of the laws ; the 
customs; amusements, and habits of life of 
those times. 

The history, thus introduced, opens, after a 
slight sketch of tHc rise of the House of Ho- 
henstaufen, the stock of the splendid Swabian 
dynasty of Capsars, with the death of the em- 
peror Henry V. childless, and 'leaving the 
elder son of his sister, the Hohenstaufen bro- 
thel's, Frederic Duke of Swabia, and Conrad 
titular Duke of Franconia, his heirs. The 
immediate consequence— the nephews’ right 
being disputed— is a contest for the croAvn, of 
which the eldest nephew, Frederic, very i*ea- 
sonably thinks himself sure ; but his hopes are 
baffled by a series of manoeuvres, and Lothar 
Duke of Saxony is in the midst uf universal tu- 
mult, seated on the throne. 

The chief events of Lothar’s reign are his 
intervention in the afiairs of Demiiark, llun- 

E and Poland, whose kings and dukes did 
Lge to the emperor, or refused it, accord- 
ing to the relative strength of the parties; 
the prolonged aggressive civil war with the 
Hohenstaufen brothei's; the transfer of Nor- 
man allegiance in Italy from the emperor to 
the Papacy ; a schism in the Papacy ; and, 
above all, the introduction, as mediator in 
most of these matters, of the most justly canon- 
ized of the Romanist hngiology, Bernard. 

To Lothar suec(*ed.s the first emperor of the 
Swabian dynasty ; not, however, as might be 
expected, hVederic, who had previously been 
disappointed, but his yoTlnger brother, Conrad 
III., a good man, with very fair abilities, and 
a stout knight, llis reign is consumed in an 
energetic but unsuccessful endeavour to re- 
medy the evils resulting from the various 
mischievous concessions wilh which Lothar 
had purchased his success, in tlui sc(!ond cru- 
sade, which St. Bernard, at the P<)pe’s com- 
mand, preached — notwithstanding jiis own de- 
clared opinion that unbelievers, irerctics,^and 
Jews should bo couvcrKMl, not slaughtered. 
The motives to this crusade which Conrad led 
to Palestine appear in a short history of the 
Syro-Frank states since the year 1125, which 
displays the intrigues and dissensions that shook 
the necessarily-tottering kingdom of Jerusalem. 
A few interesting iiicii^nts enliven the whole. 
From this hallowed and gallantly-conducted 
though disastrous expedition Conrad returned, 
with impaired health, again to contend with the 
ambition of the princes of the empire, to lose 
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thc^ son who had governed during 

his own abscrift^ and to die, recon unending to 
,tlie clectoi-s as Jiis successor, not his surviving 
infant son, but his nepliew, rredcric Duke of 
Swabia, son to our deceased acquaintance of 
tlic same name and title. 

Frederic 1., surnaraed Barbarossa from the 
colour of liis beard and hair, ranks so decidely 
amongst the very fii’st of (German heroes, that 
the peasantry believe to tliis day — or if they 
have been educated out of this fast bit of ro- 
mance, believed up to the beginning of the pre- 
sent century — that he is still alive, though w'i*apt 
in deep sleep, in the heart of some German 
mountain, where his beard has grown round and 
round the marble table at which lui is s(^ated, 
and whence he will issue when some critical 
emergency requires his presence. Of the reign 
of this emperor, the very impersonation of the 
chivalry of the age, who took Charleinagtic 
for his model, and held it his impeuRtive duty 
to redress every wrong, suppress every evil, 
and recover every loss imiurrcd by the empire 
since the death of that mo<lcl, the volume before 
us contains only six years, but they arc 
well-filled years. We have, first, the procla- 
mation, in a burst of enthusiam, of the high- 
minded geruToiis prince, the distinguished war- 
rior, the ])ious crusader, and his coronation 
at Aix-la Cnia])(dlc ; wdtli an instance, even in 
that moment of elation, of the inflexible justice 
which was his peculiar characteristic. The 
first two years are filled with the pacification 
and repression of the incessant feuds distracting 
Germany; the recognition of imperial sove- 
reignty ill Denmark and Poland ; and jirepa- 
rations for v’isiting Italy, in order to receivij 
the imperial crown at Home — preparations 
hastened by a scene at a Diet, where two citi- 
zens of Lodi, excited ^by the justice of the em- 
peror’s proceedings, armed llicmselvcjs wdth a 
great crucifix a- piece, and fell at his feet in 
tears, to implore his yiroteetion for Lodi against 
the usurped tyranny of Milan. A picture of 
the disordei*B that liave arisen in Lombardy 
during the reigns of Lothar and Conrad intro- 
duces the actual coronation progress, as the espe- 
cial German name for this expedition of every 
emperor isliere rendered. Upon the progress 
br(*aks forth that insolence of Milan, and some 
other Lombard cities und(!r her influence, wdiich 
gave birth to the long and finally unsuccessful 
contest, usually represented as a W'anton attack 
by Frederick upon free states. The siege and 
taking of Tortona ; a curious quarrel upon eti- 
quette between the English Pope Adrian IV. 
and the emperor, in wiRch the strong yields to 
the weak ; an almost comic scene with the 
actual personiflcatioii of Home; the coronation, 
followed by a Homan insurrection ; and the 
emperor’s return to Germany, chastising mu- 


tinous towns, and evading or foiling Guelph ma- 
chinations by the way ; comphjtc this cliapter. 
The lust compris(!s tin; rciiiaiiiiiig throe years, 
the chief events of which are, the marriage? of 
the emperor with the heiress of the county of 
Burgundy ; the compromise which ho at length 
effected between the pretensions of two of his 
uncles and his cousin-german, Henry tlie Lion, 
(an ancestor of Queen Victoria) to llie duchy of 
Bavaria, one of the conditions being the crea- 
tion of the duchy of Austria for one of the 
uncles, a son of Frederic’s imperial grand- 
mother, the Princess Agnes, by licr s(;cond 
husband, a Margmve of Austria ; and the se- 
rious oflence given by the Poyaj to the emperor, 
producing such unaiiimous loyalty in Gc'rmany 
as obliged his holiness to exj)laiii it away. 

The lustory is authenticated by a long list of 
hooks, studied, or consult(?d for the nonce? ; and 
a body of notes ends the volume, occasionally 
shewing the discrepancies amongst authorities 
through wdiich the modcTii historian has to 
work his way ^s-he best can, oecasioiisilly of- 
fering extracts from, and speeiiriens of, the 
style and thoughts of those wlio have long 
been dust. * 

In lids age, when little else is found to ac- 
cord with the morbid taste of the proftnntm 
vulffUH but negi*o novels, railway reading, or 
catchpenny periodicals, it is hardly to be ex- 
pected that a standard work like this should at 
once meet with the appreciation it so justly de- 
serves. Wh(?n we look at the* pile of literature 
that surrounds us, and surveey the mass of worse 
than worthless books we have cast aside as not 
meriting even a passing comment, with the full 
conviction, at the same time, that many of tluuu 
are hourly enlarging the hanking accounts 
divers publishers, it is not without painful 
emotion that we take? up a volume on which 
the researeli and tlie labour of a life? must have 
been bestowed, and reflect on tlie chilling 
apathy it is too probably doomed to eiieounter 
from that public foi* wliom the author has so 
arduously toih‘d. 

Contrasted with the thousand flimsy ephe- 
meral productions lliat riiii tlieir brief course 
and an* no more thought of, the ])r(?sent work 
stands forth indeed in brilliant and prominent 
relief. Its iiitriiisie merit, its singular and 
striking accuracy of detail, its historical fi- 
delity, the truth with wliich the charactei-s it 
dc8cril)es are i)oiirtraycd, uiiqueslionably en- 
sure its ultimate adoption as one of the few 
W'orks, having autliority, that treat of the remote 
hut interesting period to which it ))articu1arly 
adverts. Wc trust that, for the honour of those 
ill whose behalf the author has toiled, it may 
not he long ere she receives satisfactory indi- 
cations that her z(?al and laborious earnestness 
have not been expended in vain. The follow- 
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MEDIEVAL POPES, EMPEEORS, KINGS, AND CRUSADERS. 


iiig Striking extract will convey a tolerable 
idea of her gencml style. We cite a pas- 
sage descriptive of the rise of the Gtielfs and 
Ghibeliiies. 

It was in this very month, just sewn hundred 
and thirteen years ago, that Conrad (the suc- 
cessor of Lothar), having been prevented from 
taking an active part in the Bavarian war, and 
finding himself tolerably free, led an army to 
the aid of his brothers, Frederic? and Leopold. 

Upon this occasion occurred two incidents of the cha- 
racter that renders a particular military operation worth 
selecting from the mass. One of these incidents is the 
first rise of those battle cries which became the distin- 
guishiiifr watchword, or, mon* properly, the naiiios of the 
tactions that for centuries distracted Italy yet more than 
Germany: the second ranks among those gratifying traits 
of humanity occasionally recorded by history, as a relief 
to the crimes that defile her pages ; soothing the reader 
with a view of our common nature more pleasing than 
that affordeil by the intrigues of statesmen, the reckless 
ambition of demagogues and conquerors, the aimless 
ferocity of multitudes, or the vindictive cruelty of princes. 

Conrad found his brothers driven from Ravaria, and 
against the Swabian possessions of 
the Wolf family. One of these was Woiiisberg, a town 
situated near tlio banks of the Neckar, as its name im- 
plies, upon a vine-clad hill. 'Hiis tlio three brothers be- 
sieged : W elf hastening to its relief, attacked the besiegers, 
and a desperate battle ensued. It was in this battle that 
the antagonist cries of Hie Waiblintjm! and Hie Wrif! 
vrero lirst heard. ‘I'lic latter cry, Welf, the reader al- 
ready knoM’s to have been in a maiiiier the patronymic of 
the Dukes of Havarin, as well as the individual name of 
the leafier of one of the armies then engaged: its u.so 
therefore upon the present occasion needs no explanation ; 
and is only romarkjible fron^ts having been thencefor- 
ward adopted as the denuinination of all enemies of the 
Swabian dynasty, in the first iii.stance, and subsequently 
of the enemies of all Emperors whats<»ever. As isuch, 
being Italianixod into Guelpho, it was adopted by the 
])apal party in Italy, some little influeiictsl, perhaps, by 
the circuinstaiico of that jiarty being usually headed by 
the Mnrchcsl d'Hste, the kinsmen of the Wolfs. 'I’ho 
other, Waibliiigoii, is not quite so self-evident. It )vas the 
name of mure than one castle belonging to the Uohcii- 
staufoii brothers, as part either of their [.atrimoiiy, or of 
Henry V.s bequest; but why it should have been used 
as the battle cry rather than the name of the Empe- 
ror, or of cither of his brothers then present in the field, 
it were hard to say. So used it was, however, and, 
like the antagonist cry of Welf, both adopted as the name 
ot the party that raised it, and, after being Latinized 
into Guihelinga, Italianize«l into GhibelUno, 

The battle which gave birth to these cries was obsti- 
nately contested, but the victory was at length Conrad’s, 
and its immediate consequence was the surrender of 
Weinsberg The besieged, so long as they could hope for 
relief, had defended themselves resolutely, even when re- 
duced to extremities. Now such hope liad become an 
impossibility, and they dil'erod to capitulate. But Conrad, 
well aware that their means of resistance were exhausted, 
required a surrender at discretion; and the only alle- 
viation of the hardship of such a surrender they could 
obtaiu,*was permission for the women to escape, by quit- 
ting the town ere the victors should enter it, the outrages 
they dreaded from the licence of a soldiery, at once exas- 
perate at the long resistance they had encountered, and 
intoxicated with their recent hard-fought victory, with 
further permission to take with them, for their future 
support, as much of their property as each could carry on 
her back. 

The victorious army was drawn up in battle array, 


reluctantly awaiting the impending diminution of their 
anticipated booty in tho departure of tlie weaker portion 
• of the inhabitants with their treasure, ere they were to 
be allowed to enter, sack the town, and probably avenge 
their fallen comrades by tho butchery of the men who had 
so mrtinaciously withstood them. 'I'he Emperor, the 
Duke of Swabia, and tho new Duke of Bavaria, were at 
the head of their troops, to sco that tho indulgence granted 
to the now defenceless women was not infringed. The 
gates were thrown open and tho female procession came 
forth. But what was the amazement of tho triumphant 
IwsiegiTs when every woman appeared, not loaded with 
joweli., raiment, or money, but wiiggering under the bur- 
then of her husband, her son, her father, or her brother. 

Frederic, who, as some writers aUlrm, was was ** made 
of sterner stuff '* than his brother, and who might be in- 
censed by the devastation of Swabia, considered this at- 
tempt to rescue the men from tho vengcVlnco of tho 
conquerors as a virtual infraction of tho terms granted. 
He therefore pressed Conrad to insist upon tho women a 
returning to their homes, taking, ns had been intended, 
the means of their future subsistence, ami leaving the 
men to their fate. And even this, ho argued, would be 
a new favour, since in strict justice, by their attempted 
violation of tho spirit of tho indulgence granted them, 
they had forfeited all claim thereto, and ought to remain, 
like the men, at tho mercy of tho victors. But Conrad, 
whom his enemies had dared to accuse of two inurderi, 
shewGil himself more clement or more chivalrous. Ills 
lieart was touched by the self-devotion of the women of 
Weinsberg, and ho replied to Frederic’s arguments, that 
under no circumstances must the plighted word of a 
monarch bo broken or evaded. Not only did he sanction 
the pious feminine abuse of his concession, but bidding 
them set down their living burthens, whom ho disinissHl 
unharmed, ho scut them back to reload themselves with 
the valuables ho had intended to bestow upon them, and 
which they, at tho impulse of virtuous afli>ction, had dis- 
dained, oro he sullercd his troops to seek solace in plundei 
and intoxication for tho disappointment of their other 
irregular appetites, whether vindictive or licentious. 

In commeinoratioii of this transaction, the name of tho 
town was changed by the citizens from AVeiiisbcrg to 
WeUfertreuv, literally, Wonieirs-faith. It has since 
fallen into diH-ay, but as latoly as in tho year 1820 tho 
Wurtembergers, incited as aided by their Queen, erected 
upon the hill, a inoiiument more consonant to tho act it 
was desigiKMl to rescue from oblivion, than a magnilicont 
temple might have been. It is an endowed edifice for 
tho abode and maintenanco of sAHi indigent women as 
may have distinguished themselves by self-sacrificing 
fidelity. 

To avoid inconveniently loading the paces 
with references, Mrs, Busk has subjoined a list 
of nearly an hundred writers on whose autho- 
rity her faets arc based. They coiiipi'isc such 
names as those of Luden, Sehniidt, W. and A. 
Menzel, Maiiiicrt, Politz, Schncller, JCleinm, 
Zschokkc, Sachs, Barthold, Dahlmanii, Roepe^ 
Sartoriiis Neander, and a host of other eminent 
hi.storia]is. 

Through all their very learned, very inge- 
nious, but somewhat heavy productions, what 
ordinary reader could be expected to wade ? 
Nay, it may be doubted whether a translation 
of any one of them would be endurable to his 
fastidious taste, seeing that the prolixity, in 
which the German, to whom time seems no 
consideration, delights, would, to British imna- 
tieuce, be intolerable. Our author therefore 
F2 



OP THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


(JQ THE RISE AND PROGRESS 

has here skimmed the crenm from the most 
important ; and tliericc, and from other sources, 
has compounded a AUh more adapted to corn- 
patriot palates; to wit, a comprehensive but 
condensed portraiture of society in those ages, 
and especially in Germany, where one of the 
living celebrities of that country finds the most 
complete, the almost idealized exemplification 
of mediseval characteristics. 


We cannot conclude without bestowing ou 
highest meed of pmise upon the writer for the 
mode in which she has acquitted herself of her 
self-imposed but most arduous task. Would 
that there were in England more writers, pos- 
sessing her research, combined with equal pre- 
cisi on, powers of condensation, and purity of 
diction. 


The Rise and Progress of the English Constitution. By E. S. Creasy, M.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, &c. &c. London : Bentley. 1853. 


A GREAT defect in the cultivation of know- 
ledge among us, is this — that, it is supposed that 
law is only for lawyers. In Italy and Ger- 
many a course of jurisprudence, more or less 
complete, is a necessary part of the University 
curriculum. But in England a man “ reads 
law” when he is intended to follow the law’,” 
and not otherwise. And our Universities af- 
ford few facilities for this branch of education, 
though more important for an Englishman 
than for any one in the civilized w'orld. In 
accordance with the same notion of law for 
latrtjars, no oikj reads a law book exccjit law 
stuflents. Barristers rarely look into any law 
book except the Reports. Students read little 
more than w'ill be hereafter useful to them in 
“ the sliop.” No one else cores to read any 
thing whatever about law'. The consequence 
is, that in this country, wdiere every other 
branch of knowledge is cultivated with success, 
and attains the highest perfection, law and 
jurisprudence arc reduced to the level of a 
trade. We shall perhaps be answered, that 
however true our strictures, the system works 
w’ell. Whatever may be said on this subject, 
it cannot be denied that we have arrived at a 
time to which the old notions are no longer ap- 
plicable. The Avorking of the constitution *nnd 
of the law depends more than ever on the body 
of the nation ; for the power and influence of 
public opinion and of the Press have increased, 
and are yet increasing. 

These reflections will sufficiently exjdain 
Avhy we^ attach great importance to w’orks 
lijtc that of Professor Creasy on the ^‘Rise 
and Progress of the English Constitution.” 
Popular in its dimensions and language, yet 
learned and acciinite in its details, it o])en$ 
to the general reader a vast fund of know- 
ledge hitherto practically out of his reach, and 
which he could not have obtained without 
a degree of research which few are Avilling to 
undertake. 

TJie Profi^ssor adopts the method of the Ger- 
man historical school, lie justly holds that 
the English Constitution is not the W'ork of 


jurists, nor even of legislators, but the result of 
events, and of the spirit and opinions and cus- 
toms of various nations and riiccs from whom 
the British nation descends, the |>i’ogress of 
civilization, and the w’ants of succeeding gene- 
rations. Like Savigny, he looks upon law^s as 
firet engendered amongst i)eo|)le, and then 
enacted by legislators and ada])te(l by states- 
men to tile circumstances and exig(jncies of 
events. Thus he gives us an idea of the usages 
of the Germanic, Celtic, and British jicoph?, 
and the influence of the Church, which, as he 
justly says, “taught the unity of all, mankind, 
and pra(jtically broke dow'ii the baiTiers of caste 
and pedigree, by offering to all h(*r temporal 
advantages as well as her spiritual blessings.” 
He presents to us the Roman element of mu- 
nicipal government ; find he shews how all 
these causes produced those Saxon institutions 
which undoubtedly exercised a ])Otent influ- 
ence over the feudal Iuavs afterwards introduced 
by the Normans. The Anglo-Saxon institu- 
tions are rapidly but most ably delineated in 
Chapter IV. “ Even at the prc'sent day,” 
says our author, “ we must look back to the 
Anglo-Saxon period if w'c w’ould properly com- 
prehend the principles of many of the most 
important and the most practical parts of our 
laAv and usages.”* He brings before us the 
analysis of Anglo-Saxon society, with its terri- 
torial division— the tOAvnship -- the ty thing — 
the hundred — and the shire — which exist to the 
present day. We then find, in a short sum- 
mary, the result of the i*cscarch(\s of Palgrave, 
Hallam,aiid Kcniblc,on the much disputed con- 
stitution of the Witnn— the supreme assembly 
or Witanagcmotc. It was not a genuine En- 
glish Parliament, annually elected by universal 
sufli'age. It Avas an aristocratic body, sum- 
inoned and presided over by the king, attended 
by the bishops, eorls or eorldermen, and pro- 
bably by many residing near the place where 
it met. There Averc no repwjsentatives of the 
people at the Witan, invested Avith any pow’er 

* r. 42. 
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to take part in, or vote in its proccedinp^s. It 
made laws, and rarely voted taxes. The king 
was bound to take its advice as to peace and 
war, indeed, upon all important measures of go- 
vernment. The Witan had the power of electing 
the king from among the members of the blood 
royal. On some occasions it exercised the 
power of deposing him for misconduct; and, 
in short, formed the supreme eourt of justice 
both in civil and in criminal causes.* 

Here again, with some prudent apologies, 
the learned Professor acknowledges the in- 
fluence of the Church and the clergy on civi- 
lization and the harnionious working of the 
stffte. “ What(.‘ver,” he says, in the words of 
Kemble, their class interests may from time 
to time have led them to do, let it be remem- 
bered that they existed as a permanent media- 
tory authority between the rich and the poor, 
the strong and the weak, and that, to their 
eternal honour, they fully comprehended the 

duties of this most noble position.’* 

‘‘ such a being as the serf had no existence in 

the iiyc of the law But Tto adopt 

again the eloquent words of Kcunhle) Christi- 
anity taught that there was something even 
above the state which the stale itself was 
bound to r(*eognise.” The Church impressed 
lh(* heav(*nly law by which the poor and needy, 
whom the costly law condemned to misery, 
were to be relieved ; and the clergy presented 
their orgsniization as on eliicient machinery for 
the distribution of alms. The tithes and the 
ecclesiastical revenues contributed their por- 
tion ; and thus, at every cathedral and every 
palish church, there was a fund for the helpless 
pauper, and oflieci*s ready for its adminis- 
tration.” 

The Profc'sssr then proceeds to the Norman 
element. In Chapter V. he ably pourtrays the 
distinctive national character of that race. He 
then describes the changes ])roduced by the 
Conquest, the miseries of Stephen’s reign, and 
the period of comparative tran<juillity enjoyed 
under Henry IT. And in Chapter VII. he 
presents to the reader a comprehensive view of 
the Feudal System. After shewing the dis- 
tinction between English and foreign feudalism, 
and the state of the nation at the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century, we find an ac- 
count of King John and the great event of 
Magna Charta. The next chapter (XI.) is 
particularly valuable ; for it gives us the text 
of M agna Charta, which we all talk about, but 
which very few Englishmen have ever read. 
The text is accompanied by very useful notes. 
Our aiitlior fully shews the comprehensive 
character of that important fundamental law^ 
which Avas not a slipiilation for the privilege^ 
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of the barons and the high clei*gjr, but a secu- 
rity for the rights of all classes — from the Lord 
to the serf— and even for the foreign merchant, 
who might be supposed, in those early feudal 
times, to have been a very secondary object of 
protection. The learned Professor very ably 
traces to the Great Charter the leading prin- 
eiples of the Constitution, on which he thus 
sums lip in the beginning of Chapter Xlll. — 

The govornment of the country by an hereditary sove- 
reign, ruling with limited powers, and bound to summon 
and consult a Parliament comprising hereditary peers 
and elective reprospiitatives of the Commons— That the 
subject's money sliall not be taken by Uic sovereign unless 
by the subject's consent, expressed by his representatives 
in Parliament — That no man be arbitrarily tiiied or im- 
prisoned, or in any way punished, except after a lawful 
trial — ^Trial by jury — ^That justice shall not bo sold or 
delayed. 

Tlie comments on these several articles, in 
the same chapter, arc very able and useful. 

The ])rogrc8s of the Constitution during the 
reign of the Inst ten Phiiitagcnct kings, and 
especially the growth of the House of Com- 
mons, arc described in Chapter XIV. : the 
tyranny of the Tudore is next rapidly sketched ; 
an impartial view is then taken of the inis- 
guidod policy of King Charles I. (pp. 271 and 
272), and the Petition of Right is presented in 
the original text to the reader. This is a second 
great starting-point of constitutional history, 
.whence our autlior proceeds to the later period, 
connnencirig with tlie Restoration and ending 
with the Reform Bill. We regret that this 
})eriod has not been treated more at length by 
Professor Creasy, who has shewn himself so 
capable of doing it justice. But, on the other 
hand, liis brevity lias the advantage of bringing 
within a convenient space a number of impor- 
tant facts and princijjlos with which all En- 
glishmen ought to 'be familiar. Here again 
. we have to thank him for his laudable care to 
give us the very text of the great laws which 
are the landmarks of the Constitution. Thus 
he presents to his readers the Bill of Rights at 
full length, commenting upon its chief points 
— passing by, however, the dispensing power 
(so ingeniously maintained by Mr. Cnisholm 
Ansteyt in his ^‘Lectures on, the Consti- 
tution”), but giving a fair idea of the^ effect 
of that celebrated statute. The remaining 
pages relate to more recent, and, indeed, to our 
own times. This book is a useful and valu- 
able addition to our le^l literature, and will 
open the pages of the British Constitution to 

t ** Guido to tbe History of the Laws and Constitution 
of England," consisting of Six Lectures, &c &c.,' by 
'Ibouias Chisboliu Aiistey, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-I^w, Professor of Law and Jurisprudence 
ai tbe colleges of St. Peter and St. Paul, Prior Park, 
Bath. London: Stevens and Norton. 
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YANKKK HUMOUR AND UNCLE SAM'S FUN. 


many who liavo not time for the more ponde- Englishwoman^ will iind [this a readable and 
rous work of Blackstone. most improving book. 

JSvery intelligent Englishman, and every. 


Yankee Humour andUnch Sam* s Fun. With an Introduction by William Jerdan. 

Ingram and Cook. 1853. 


A catchpenny for the railways, to which we are 
sorry to see Mr. Jerdan’s name prefixed. It 
i* consists of very bad facetim, collected from the 
back Numbers of the New York Mercury.” 

; We will give the best page we can find. 
Captain Suggs is of course the shrewd dare- 
devil ruffian whom the Yankees delight to 
honour under a hundred different names, and in 
the characters of a hundred Crocketts and 
Suggses. 

TnS Ci^P KEETTNO. * 

Captain Snggs was now the lion of the day." Nobody 
could pray so well, or exhort so movinf^ly, as brother 
Suggs.” Nor dill his natural modesty prevent the proper 
, pcrfurmance of appropriate exorcises. With the reverend 
Hcla Dugg (liiin to whom, under Providence, lie ascribed 
his conversion) he was a most especial favourite. They 
• walked, sang, and prayed together for hours, 
i “ Como, come up ; that *s room for' all !” cried hrothor 
Bugg, ill his evening cxliortation. ** Come to the * .scat,* 

’ and of you wont pray yourselves, let me pray for you !** 

< “ Yes !” said Simon,, by way of assisting his friend ; 

t *4t is a game that all can win at ! Ante up! ante up, 
hoys— friends, 1 moan — don’t back out !" 

“ Thar aiiit a sinner here,” saiil Bugg. “ no matter if 
I his soul 's black as a nigger, but what tliar 's room for 
I him!” 

No matter what sort of a hand you *vo got,” added 
I Simon in the fulness of liis bciievulence ; take stock ! 

I Hero am /, the wickedest and blindest of sinners— has 
f spent my whole life in the sarvice of the devil — ^has now. 
. come in on narrj/ pair und won a pile /” and tho (Captain’s 
h face beamed with holy pleasure. 

“ D-o-n-*t be afeard ! ” cried tho preacher ; “• come 
' along ! the iiicaiicst won't be turned away ! huiiiblo your- 
I* selves and conic !” , 

I “ No I ” said Simon, still indulging in his favourite 
; stylo of metaphor; **tiic bluff game aiiit played here! 

' No runnin' of a body off! Everybody holds four aces, and 
j when you bet, you win !” 

\ And thus thO' Captain rontinued, until the services 
, were concluded, to as.sist in adding to the number at tho 
! mourners' seat ; and up to the hour of retiring, he ex- 
. hibittxl such entfiusiasni in Ihe cause, that he was unani- 
mously voted to-be tho most efficient addition the church 
' had made during that meeting. 

' The next monuDg, when the preacher of tho day first 
! entered, *^^ho p Ipit, he announced that broth<<r Simon 
] niourhiiig over his past iniquities, and desirous 

of going to work in the cause as speedily as possible, 
i would take up a collection to found a church in his own 
neighbourhood, at which he hoped to make himself useful 
r as soon as ho could prepare himself for the ministry, 
which the preacher didn't doubt would be in a very few 
( weeks, as brother Suggs was “ a mau of mighty good 
judgemenf, and a great discourse” The funds were to be 
^ collected by brother Suggs,” and held in trust by brother 
Bela Bugg, who was the financial officer of the circuit, 
until some arrafll^cment could be made to build a suitable 
. bouse. 

{ “ Yes, broetliring,” said the Captain, rising to his feet ; 

, “I want to start a little 'sociatiou close to me, and 1 


want you all to help. I 'm mighty poor myself, as poor 
as any of you— don’t leave, breothring "—observing that 
several of the well-to-do were about to go off— “don't 
leave ; cf you aint able to afford any thing, jist give us 
your blessiu , and it'll be ail the same ! ” 

This insinuation did the business, and tho sensitive in- 
dividuals reseated themsolves. 

“ It's mighty little of this world's goods I *ve got,*' pre- 
sumed Suggs, pulling off his hat and holding it before 
him ; “ but J 'll bury that in the cause auy how,” and he 
deprisited his last fivc-dollar bill in the hat. 

There was a iiiiirmnr o€ approbation at the Captain's 
liberality throughout the asseiiiltly. 

Suggs now commenced collecting, and very prudently 
attacked first tlie gentlemen wlio had shewn a disposition 
to escape. These, to exculpate themselves from any iliiiig 
like poverty, contributed hamlsonudy. 

“ Look here, breethriiig,” said the Captain, displaying 
the bank-notes thus received, “ brutlier Snooks lias drnpt 
a five wi’ me, andhruther Snodgrass a ten ! In course 
'taint expected that you that aiui as wdl off as them, will 
give as mwh ; let every one give accordin to their means." 

This was another chain-shot that raked as it went ! 
** Who so low " as not to he able to contribute as much 
as Snooks and Snodgrass ? 

“ Here’s all the small money T Vo got about me," said 
a burly old 1*611011% ostentatiously handing to Suggs, over 
the heads of a half do/en, a ten dollar bill. 

“TJiat's wliat I call iiiagnaiiiiniis!" exclaimed tho 
Captain ; “ that ’s the way nurg rich man ought to do ! " 

These examples were followed, more or less clo.sely, by 
almost all present, for Simon had excited the pride of 
jmrse of the congregation, and a very haudsonie sum was 
collected in a very short time. 

Tlic Reverend Air. Rugg, as soon as he observed that 
our hero had obtaincil all tliat was to be had at that time, 
went to him and inquired wliat amount had been collected. 
The Captain replied that it wn.s still uncounted, but that 
it couldn't he much under a hundred. 

“ Well, brother Suggs, you 'd better count it and turn 
it over to mo now. I ’m going to leave presently. 

“ No !” said Suggs ; “ can't do it I” 

“Why? — what's the matter?” inquired Bugg. 

“ It 's got to bo praged over, fust !" said Simon, a 
heavenly smile illuminating his whole face. 

“Well,” ropliwl Bugg, “ less go one side and do it !” 

“No*” said Simon, suleiiiiily. 

Mr. Bugg gave a look of inquiry. 

“You see that krick swamp ?” 'a.skcd Suggs : “I’m 
gwinc down in thar, and 1 'm gwino to lay this money 
down so ” — shewing how he would place it ou the 
ground—” and 1 'in gwino to get on these hero knees" — 
slapping the right one— “ and I’m n-e-v~e-r gwine to quit 
the grit ontwcH I feel it 's got tho hlcssin* ! And nobody 
aint got to'bc thar but mo F' 

Mr. Bugg greatly admired the Captain’s fervent piety, 
and, bidding him God-speed, turned oif. >1 

Captain Suggs “ struck for ” the swamp sure enough, 
where his horse was already hitched. “ Ef them fellers 
aint dune to craklin," be muttered to himself as he 
mounted, “/'ll never bet on two pair agin! They're 
peart at the snap game themselves ; but they 're badly 
lowed this hitch I Well ! Live and let live is a good old 
mottor, and .it’s my sentiments adzactly!” And giving 
the spur to his horse off he cantered. 
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An interesting collection of gallant exploits 
performed by naval men since tlie comnicncc- 
ment of the present reign. They are well 
written, judiciously compiled, and cannot fail to 
rouse the interest of the most stolid and apa- 
thetic. We have only room for one extract : it 
records an incid(*nt, for the truth of which we 
can vouch. Wc* deeply regret that Lieut. Smith, 
the hero of this daring feat, should be no long<T 
in life : though young, his reputation had long 
been cstablisiied in the service he adorned. 

DEVOTED HEROISM AND (X)UUAOE OF MESSRS. SMITH AND 
PALMES OF U. M. 8. “ SEUINOAPATAM.*'* 

laaa. 

II. M. S. “ SL'riiifrapatain,*’ Taptain Leith, was lying 
of! the island of Antigua in August when, on 

jStiiiday the 20th of tliat mouth, eight of her ofiircrs, 
throe of whom were youngsters, and all belonging to the 
midshipmen's berth, with a gentleman a resident in tho 
island, and two seamen, started away from the ship in the 
pinnace on a cruise. Their intention was to go down to 
Valmouth Day, situated about two miles to leeward of 
Fnglish Harbour, where the ship was, and to beat back. 
The afternoon was very fine, and every thing seemed to 
promise them a pleaj>ant excursion. Having spent a 
short time in Falmouth Harbour, they hauled their wind, 
and made three or four tacks on their way back to tho 
ship. Tho boat, liowover, made little or nothing to wind- 
ward, in eonseq lienee of the wind being very light.' For- 
getful of the sudden squalls which visit those latitudes, 
the merry party of young officers seemed to have kept but 
a bad look-out to windward ; for while standing-in on 
tho .starboard tack, the boat was taken by a sudden 
squall. 'Ihe helm was put down; but the boat not 
coming up to the wind so a.s to lift the sails, she was cap- 
sized under every stitch of canvas. She, however, went 
over so gradually, tliat all hands had time to creep to 
windwani, and scat themselves on the gunwale. The sails 
prevented her from turning bottom up, and at tlio sumo 
time protected them, in some measure, from the breaking 
of the sea. What seems very extraordinary is, that not 
one of the party, olfiocrs or seamen, had a knife iu his 
pocket, so that they had no means of cutting away the 
rigging and rigliLiiig the boat. As soon as they had 
settled thomsedves on the side of the boat, they had time 
to look about them, and to consider their perilous posi- 
tion. They were fully two miles from the shore, whence 
it was scarcely possible any one should have observed the 
arcident, and they were an eiiual distance or more from 
tho ship ; thus the current might carry tliem far away 
before any one could como to their assistance. A sea 
might get up and wash them off the wreck, or sharks 
might attack and devour them, for the boat's gunwale 
was only six inches awash. Not a sail was in sight, and, 
all felt roiivincctl that if some unforeseen assistance did 
not come to their aid they must perish. Despair was 
well-nigh taking possession of the bosoms of all the 
party. SSilcnt and melancholy, they sat on the wicck 
meditating on their fate. All wore young, Life, with 
allots fancied charms and anticipated pleasure, had, a few 
short moments ^ftviously, been before them : anti now, 
death, in all its terrors — slow, liogfiringi and agonizing — 
stared them in the face. One only of the wliolo party 
was a good swimmer, Mr. W. R. Smith, and he was a 
very bold and strong one. Ho looked at tho shore : two 
miles wa.s a long distance to swim, with a full conscious- 
ness, too, that those waters swarm with thpso terrifia 


monsters of the doep, tho seaman’s just dread— th^ 
hideous shark. '‘Well," said Smith at last, looking 
wistfully at the distant .shore, “ 1 feel 1 ought to try, as 
it is the only chance of saving all hands ; and I think I 
could have managed it if 1 had had but a companion ; 
but it's a long way to go nlouc through the silent water." 
“If that is your only reason, Smith, why I will try and 
keep you company," said Paimes, another niiiUhipman, 
who had hitherto sat silent, nor complaitllng like sonic of 
tho rest. “ I am not much of a swimmer, and I don’t 
feel as if I could over get to shore. However, \l 's a good 
cause and 1 ’ll do my best." Thus it was spc^ily 
settled, for there was no time to he lust. Hio' two noble 
adventurers having bid farewell to their shipmates, whom 
Palmes, at all events, never expected to s^ again, threw 
off their jackets and shoes, and struck away. togetW 
from the wreck. Tho prayers of those they left behind 
followed them, for the safety of all depended on tlioir 
8ucc€‘s.i. Smith swam steadily andaitrongly, and Palmra 
mado amends for his want of strength and skill by his 
cuurago and spirit. Still, before they got half way to the 
shore, tho courage of one of them was to be ^rely tried. 
As Smith swam along he felt his legs strike against . 
something, and, looking down into . the clear water, he 
saw, to his horror, two enormous sharks swimming past 
him. As yet they had not noticed him ; and fortunate 
was it for lN>th of the brave fellows that they had kept on 
their trousers and socks, for had the iiiiuisters seen Ajtf 
white flesh of their naked feet they would to a* certainty 
have fixed ou them aa their prey. \^itli admirable pre- 
sence of mind. Smith kept this dreadful fact to himself, 
lest the knowledge of it sliould still furtlier unuorvo his 
companion, who already was almost exhausted by his 
exertions. At this time they were still full a mile from 
the sJiurc, which, to their anxious ops, appeared still 
further off. “Smith, my dear follow," exclaimed 
Palmes, “ I can swim no further. , Du }ou pusli on, and 
leave mo to my fate." “Not I, my lad," aiiswored Smith. 

“ Cheer up, man ; we ’ll yet do well. Here, rest on me 
for a time ; but don't cease striking out." Suiting the 
iu'tiun to the w'ord, he came alongside and* supported his 
companion ; but he did not tell him why he urged him to 
keep striking out. Again they struck out together, and 
Palmes seemed somevmat recovered; but once. mure his 
strength forsook him, and he fancicil luinsclf incapable of 
proceetling. Still Smith did ij(>t Iqso couru^ ; but ho saw 
the necessity of keeping their liinbfl moving, lest the 
dreailfiil sharks should be tempted to lay hold of them. 
1’almes had fully as much mural courage as his compa- 
nion, blit ho was his inferior in physical strength ; yot 
feeling that not only his own lifo and that of Smith, but 
that of the nine follow-creatures rcinkiniiigon the wreck, 
depended on their reaching the shore, nerved him to fur- 
ther exertions. 

Those only who have swam for their lives when the 
arms liave begun to ache, the knees refuse to bend, and 
the breath grow'-S .sliort, can tell tho feelings of the two 
gallant young men, but more especially tlioso of the bravo 
Palmes. Spurred on by Smith each time that he f row 
faint and WTary, lie nerved himself for fresh oxertions.. 
At last, as they strained their eyes ahead, tho shore 
seemod to come nearer and nearer. They could distinguish 
die sandy beach amMio green herbage beyond. On a 
sudden, before even 00 expected it. Smith felt his foot 
touch the shore. With a joyful exclamation of thank- 
fulness, he grasped I’almes by the hand, and aided him 
to wade on to the dry land. No sooner bad tliey emerged 
from the water, than, overcome with fatigue, poor Palmes 
sank down on the beach, where lie lay some time 
unable to move. Wo fain would bolievenay, we are 
certain, that they Loth offered up iu their hearts a silent 
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tlianksfrivinflf to tlic Groat Being who had thus morcifolly 
prosorvod thoin from the perils of the deep. But tho 
gallant Smith, while rejoicing in liis own preservation 
and that of his friimd, did not forget the comrades he had 
left floating on the wreck. As soon as he had recovered 
sufficient strength to move, IvB hurried off to tho nearest 
habitation to give information of the accident, and to 
procure a boat to go to their assistance. Already much 
time had been lost. It was half-past four when the ac- 
cident occurred, and they had been two hours in reaching 
tlie shore, so that darkness was now rapidly approaching, 
wliich of course would increase the difficulty of finding 
the wreck. '1 he instant Palmes found he could move, he 
also got up luid went in search of a boat. He procured 
one, with a crew to man it, while Smith took charge of 
another, and they instantly started in search of their ship- 
mates. Meantime information of the sad accident had 
been conveyed on board the Seringapatam." '1 he kind 
heart of the captain was much grieved when he heard of 
it, for he could not but fear that the remainder of the 
party had perished. From him downwards to the 
smallest boy in tho ship, everybody was most painfully 
anxious about them.* lie instantly despatched boats in 
all directions to search for the missing party. All sorts 
of reports were flying about on board; and as sharks 
were known to abound, it was feared by the seamen that 
they might have destroyed their ) oung shipmates. 'I he 
night also became very bad ; the wind rose, and threat- 
ened to increase; tho sea got up with it, thick clouds 
collected, and tlio wliite-toppcd waves aclded to the 
gloominess of the night, while the rain came down in tor- 
rents, and the lightning burst forth in sharp and vivid 
flashes, increasivg the dangers to be apprehended. 
'1 he boats of the Seringapatam " took diflcrent 
directions, each officer commanding shaping tho course 
he thought most likely to bring him up the wreck. Some 
of tho searching boats wont in a wrong direction alto- 
gether. lieing mi.sled by a pilot as to the direction the 
current toojt. Hour after hour passed by, and no sign of 
the wreck was perceived ; and both those on board and 
many of those in tho boats began to despair of success. 
As they looked out through the darkness they fancied they 
could hear the voices of their shipmates at a distance im- 
ploring aid, or that they saw their figures in the 
boat amid the surrounding glooxnb We shall, however, 
follow the ** Seringapatam 's ’’ ba|p, commanded by her 
gunner He knew the set of the current ; and as soon 
as he shoved off from the ship’s side, he ran directly down 
to leeward along tho coast, at the distance he understood 
the boat bad been capsized he being thus better able to 
calculate the direction in which she would have drifted. 
His purpose was then to beat back again ; thus entirely 
covering the ground .where the wreck must be. On his 
way down he fell in with the shore-boat, commanded by 
Hr. Smith, who, at once approving of his plan, joined 


him in the search. By their calculations the boat would 
havo drifted some five or six miles to leeward, and would 
be drawn rather off shore. Ihey were right ; and about 
the very place where they expected, she was discerned 
still floating as Smith had left her. With anxious hearts 
they pulled up to her. Five only of the nine were seen 
still clinging to her. 1 he other four had too probably 
given themselves up in despair. The crew of the barge 
cheered, and were answered with a faint hail from those 
they had come to save, already almost sinking from ex- 
haustion. Where are the rest ?" exclaimed Smith, as 
be saw their diminished numbers. Only a short dis- 
tance in-shore of us,*’ was tlie answer. They have not 
left the wreck five minutes.” Alas! but in those* five 
minutes the poor fellpws may have sunk fathoms down, 
or been grasped by thQ j9C>ro of the hungry sharks,” 
thought Smith, as he instanily pulled away in the direc- 
tion indicated. * * 

His four shipmates were found not far apart, each of 
them lashed to an oar, and striking out as well as they 
could for the shore, but, strange to say, only one of them 
could swim at all. * 

It was then past nine o’clock, making nearly five 4iours 
that tho poor fellows had held on to the boat, with all the 
liorrors of death staring them in the face, for, of course, 
they were not aware that Smith and Palmes had reached 
the shore, and, indeed, had begun to fear that they were 
already numbered with the dead. Their pleasure, and, 
we believe, their gratitude was increased, when they dis- 
covered that both had escaped, and had been the means, 
under I’rovidcnce, of preserving their lives. 

Their sufferings had been very great. When the storm 
came on they expected every nioniciit to be washed from 
the wreck, and, to add to their horrors, a shark had been, 
for most of the time, lyifig between the masts of the 
pinnace, hisCiery eyes glaring up at them, and watching 
them, as about soon to become his prey. Had it not, in- 
deed, been for Smith’s coolness and skill as a .swimmer, 
and fur the generous daring of f*almes, in all human 
probability every soul must have perished. Tho circum- 
stances we have narrated liaving been represented to the 
Royal Humane Society, the Silver Medallion of the So- 
ciety, with a complimentary letter, was sent out, and pre- 
sented on the quarter-deck of the Seringapatam,” by 
Captain Leith, to each of the two young officers, in pre- 
sence of the whole ship’s company ; a suitable and grati- 
fying reward for their gallantry, in addition to that their 
own consciences could not fail to afford. 

Blue Jackets is a book that every naval 
man should purchase. It is \yc11 adapted^ too, 
for tho cabin library of the yachtsman ; as, in- 
deed, for the perusal of all wIi^l take delight in 
th(! noblest profession that the world can boast. 
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Lieut. Col. S. Poi/LKTT Cameron, C.B., K.C.T.S., Authoi ‘Adventures and Excursions 

in i>eor^, Circassia, and Russia.” London : G. Cox. ISuu. 


Col. Cameron has put forth a volume of anec 
dotes and incident. Evciy one knows ^what 
this style ..of composition is, when its basis is 
a soldier’s observation during actual service. 

For the ability with which the stories are 
told we must point to an extract, wherewith 
we shall conclude our notice; but we must 
not forgemp express our regret that these true 
tales wer^^ot put 'forth as facts, and in their 
natural garb, with names and dates and places. 


The first story, ^^Kishen Kower,” most 
powerfully moves our sympathy, fur it is a 
tale of Indian oppression. But although 
founded upon fact, the Colonel does not vouch 
for the exact accuracy of all tl4|cireiifitiBtances 
of his bit of romance, and we will not be tempted 
to do what we disapprove in others — to take 
fiction as ,an ally in any cause. We have 
chosen, theftfore, a story which has no bearing 
upon politics. If the reader like it, we can as- 
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sure him it is by no means the best in the 
book. The volume is always amusing^ and 
often instructive. 

THE BHEEL. 

In the> month of June 1826, a young officer of the 
regiment I belonged to, was murdered under circumstances 
of peculiar atrocity, at the Tillage of Nawur, in the 
northern part of the Deccan, only eight miles distant 
from camp. An event so unusual, — mr a circumstance 
of the kind had not occurred within the last five or six 
years, and the country was at peace, - excited the highest 
degree of astonishment and horror; and never shall I 
forget the dreadful appearance the body of the un- 
fortunate young man presented when it was brought in. 
The neck and back of the head were laid open by a fear- 
ful gash ; the blade-bone was bare, and that of the right 
elbow almost cut in two : there were several other cuts 
also u^n the back and arms. He was still living when 
he arrived, borne on a litter by somo country people, but 
expired shortly afterwards, without being able to give one 
word explanatory of the dreadful event. , 

A party of mat-makers, consisting of five men and 
two women, whose small tents were pitched only twelve 
or fourteen yards from where the murder took place, were 
arrested on suspicion and brought in for trial. 

A court-martial assembled, and proceeded to iiivesti- 
ate the affair, the members of which sat for some days, 
ut were unable to obtain any clue to unravel the mystery. 
A number of suspicious circumstances tended greatly to 
criminate the accused persons, but others again inter- 
vened to render it more than doubtful that they were 
the murderers ; their peaceful habits, the general timi- 
dity of all persons of this description, the absence of a 
weapon of any kind, save a small crooked knife used for 
the purposes of cutting bamboos for their mats, were all 
urged in their favour. But, on the other hand, blood 


and when he recovered his senses, he found his master 
surrounded by the village people, with the mat-makers 
in their custody. 

When asked if he could identify any of them, he close- 
ly examined the countenances of all, and at length de- 
clared he could not. Th|s rendered it more difficim than 
ever to sift the affair, since whatever actuated the mur- 
derers to the deed, it was very evident plunder was not 
their object. 

When called upon for their defence, the prisoners 
protested their entiro innocence of what they were 
charged with ; that they saw the tent surrounded with 
armed men, but were too much frightened even to mova 
from where they wero ; that the blood on their clothes, 
as well as on the kuifn, proceeded from a sheep they had 
killed the previous evening ; and, finally, they appealed 
to the Court to ask what motive could have induced them 
te commit such a crime. After long deliberation, a 
verdict of Guilty T was returned, which excited a 
great degree of dissatisfaction at the time, and the Com- 
maiider-in-Chief, having severely animadverted upon the. 
conduct of the members, as not having discharge their 
duty, dissolved the Court. 

rroclamations were issued, and large rewards offered 
for the discovery of the murderers, but in vain. Months 
rolled on; by degrees tho circumstance which caused 
such a sensation at first, like all events in a military lifo, 
became less talked of, and at length almost forgotten. 

Before resuming my narrative, it will not perhaps 
appear misplaced to offer a few observations on circum- 
stantial evidence. A learned judge, ^ho lias been 
esteemed one of our ablest lawyers, previous to his elevation 
to tho bench once declared, that whero auy doubt existed, 
he preferred entering into and sifting its minutise, valuing 
it in its bearings upon a case much more than testimony 
of a more direct character ; and I myself have heard two 
or three military men, 611ing the office of Judge Advocate 
General, persons of no ordinary talent, declare tho same. 


was found on their clothes in more places than one, even 
also on one of their knives, and not a single human being 
except themselves hod been seen near the place through- 
out the whole day. But what told against them more 
than any thing else, was tho deposition of the surgeon of 
the regiment wlio examined the body, a gentleman of the 
highest judgment and experience, who stated, that al- 
though in his opinion the blow on the head, with the 
greater part of the others, were inflicted by some sharp 
instrument similar to a sabre or cutlass, and as certainly 
dealt by no inexperienced hand, still he was convinced 
that the gash on the arm was caused by one of the 
knives, or by one similar to those found in possession of 
tho accused. 

He had, in presence of another officer, one of the 
members of tlie court, applied one to the* wound, and 
found it to correspond in every respect ; a part of the 
arm was Jagged and bruised, partaking more of the na- 
ture of a violent dent than a cut ; and this fitted the lower 
part of the knife exactly, it being merely a piece of iron, 
and never sharpened. 

The only evidence of any importance in addition to 
ihis was that of tho deceased officer's servant, which went 
to involve the affair in still greater mystery. He de- 
posed that his master had the evening previous sent off 
his baggage and attendants to the next stage, retaining 
only a small sleeping tent and camp bedstead, with one 
servant, himself intending to follow in the morning. 
AWt three o'clock he was aroused by a volley of stones 
being thaswn apparently at the tent. He listened, but 
heara noting, and bis niaster was still fost asleep. He 


Surely this is erroneous, or, at least, ought to be observed 
with considerable reservation. I may be wrong, not 
being conversant with law theories ; but when 1 reflect 
upon tho many innocent i)ersons consigned to an unjust 
sentence, convicted solely upon circumstantial evidence, 

1 cannot refrain from a wish that, should these pages 
ever be perused by one who at some future period may 
be called upon to servo on k jury, or sit as. member of a 
court-martial, he may well deliberate in his own mind 
before he gives a verdict that may consign to an irrevo- 
cable doom an innocent person, and to remember the 
saying of that inestimable man who declared, “ If there 
is a doubt, let the prisoner benefit by it ; for better is it 
that a hundred guiltv beings should escape, than one 
innocent person should suffer?" 

The mountains and thick impervious jungles of Kan- 
deish were at this time chiefly inhabit^ by a 

wild, savage, ferocious race of robbers. ForH|i|Hjp'^ey 
used to issue from their fastnesses In considerim 
bers, spreading terror and devastation wherever 
came ; but of late years, 'by the attempts of tho Bombay 
Government to civilize them, aided by several strong 
examples made of tho riiuleaders, their depredatjoiis are 
seldom heard of. Many have been enlisted in the Bheel 
corps which havo been raised ; several have turned hus- * 
bafidmen ; and numbers have left their old haunts and 
habits, and, dispersing themselves in the cities and towns 
of the various provinces adjacent, have become peaceful 
inhabitants of the places where they have settled. 

A few small gang^, however, still issue from their 
hiding-places, (to which none can follow, as the pesti- 


by a loud cry.i^ On starting up he beheld the tent filled 
with armed men, and Ids master covered with blood lying 
on his.bed ; hesWted for hdp ; the wounded man made 
an attempt to reach the door, but foil quite exhausted. 
What folder occurred he could not remember, as he 
hims^ vriui 'at that instant knocked down and wounded ; 
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to any W a Bheel to pass a night in thm,) laying the 
adjoining country, both Nizam's and Britisn, under con- 
tribution ; these are, however, becoming more raa(||^rom 
the vigilance of the irregular horse, ^ose sabna^ane- 
rally make short work among the depredators whenever 
they fall in with them. 
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To partake of the annual feast hdd by his tribe, a. 
Hheol left the city of Aurungabad, where he had resided 
for several years, and proceeded to a small village about 
fifteen miles distant, the place appointed for the rendez- 
vous. During the day he remarks a handsomely wrought 
ivory-handled clasp knife of JJnglish manumeture in 
possession of one of the party ; and, somewhat surprised 
at the circumstance, he questioned him os to where^ he 
had obtained it. 

“ Oh !" replied the other, carelessly, either thrown off 
his guard by the suddenness of the question, or in the 
suppositioi^ that he was addressing a friend from whom 
no danger was to bo apprehended, “ 1 was one of those 
who assisted at the murder of the Jlritish ofTicer at Nawur 
two years ago, and found this in the tent." 

** Is that all ?" said the other with iudiiTcrence, and 
the subject dropped. 

That very night he posted back with all speed to the 
city, and deinauding an interview witli the British officer 
conimaiiding the Mizam's force stationed there, laid be- 
fore him what he hod heard. No time was to be lust ; 
a party of the horse, taking the Blicel with them as a 
guide, rode oiT, and reached the village as niuniiug 
dawned ; the man was pointed out, seized, tied on a horso 
with saddle-girths, and brought iu. For .sumo timo ho 
was sullen and obstinate, asserting that tlio charge against 
him was a fabrication on tho part of his accuser to ruin 
him ; but, threatened with death on the one hand, and 
a handsome reward and free pardon for the share he 
had taken in tho transaction, if he divulged all lie 
know, on the other, he at length made the following con- 
fession. 

Formerly he belonged to a gang headed by a Bherl, 
who for many years had undergone a rigorous cun fine- 
men t, by order of the viceroy of Aurungabad, iu tJiat 
city. This ho imputed to Mr. Cauiiiug, the then llesi- 
dent British Cominissioiier ; and, as his piiiiishnieut 
hod been an unjust one, ho vowed to be revenged. Two 
years ago the greater part of the gang, Jed by this man, 
hail proceeded to the village of Nawur fur the purpose of 
plundering some merchants, who were proceeding with 
a large quantity of grain to tho city of Hyderabad. On 
their arrival, late at iiiglit, they discovered that it hail 
becn*ludged inside the village, consequently their inten- 
tion to plunder it was rendered abortive. They were 
returning from the place whou thuy saw a light at a 
small distance, on moving towards wliieh they found it 
proceeded from a small open tent, in wliicli a Britisli 
officer was lying asleep. The leader was some paces in 
advance of the rest, when several of tlie gang called out 
to him to keep back, as there was nothing to be plundered. 
He still, however, went forward, they following, till he 
reached the door of the tent, when turning round, and 
merely saying, ** All Europeans are alike ; 1 have suf- 
fered from one, and now will have iny rovenge,’* he 
advanced towards the bed of the unconscious sleeper. In 
the next instant his sabre ilew from tho scabbard, and 
he aimed a violent blow at the unfortunate youth, in- 
tending to sever his head from his body : it encountered, 
however, the back of tho scull, — tho officer started up, — 
a second blow was more fatal, and he sunk down agfOin. 
The whole of them now fell upon him, but ho struggled 
' still, and at length succeeded in reaching the door of tho 
tent, when one of them felled him to tho earth with tho 
blow of a knife which he had picked up, Ijelouging to a 
party of mat-makers who were close by. Uncy now 
thought him dead, and fled hastily from the spot. 

Scarcely was the deed perpetrated ere the murderer 
became terror-struck at what he had done : not remorse, 
but the dread of its being discovered seized him, while 
his feelings wwe aggravated by the reproaches of his 
followers, who^now accused him of being the cause of 


destruction to the whole body. He fled, and for some 
time his fate was unknown to them ; but it was at last 
discovered that, terrified at the large rewards held out for 
4he discovery of the murderer, he had escaped to a re- 
mote part of the country, and, building himself a hut 
on a liigli and steep hill, which commanded a full and 
extensive view for miles round, in this spot, which he 
never quitted unless to procure a few roots and a small 
quantity of grain for his subsistence, ho had ever since 
continued to drag on a miserable existence. 

Here finished the narrative. After some consideration, 
a party of tho liorse, taking both Bhccls with them, wore 
despatched to the place, with strict injunctions to take 
him, if possible, alive. From what liad been said, it was 
easy to perceive that the tusk of apprehending him 
would be very difficult, if not altogeuier impossiblo, 
.chuuld he take the alarm. It was resolved, therefore, that 
the party should proceed to the foot of the hill by night, 
the horsemen staying in a small but thick dump of trees 
situatcil at the bottom, there to wait till tho morning, 
vAen the two guides should proceed up to his dwelling, 
and engaging him in conversation, wateh the favour- 
able ifiument, and call out to them to ride up and seize 
him. 

Daylight dawned, and the miserable inmate, issuing 
from liis hut, gazed keenly and anxiously everywhere 
round him. His form was wasted ; and however ath- 
letic and active it might formerly have heon, was now 
worn to an absolute skeleton. As lie threw liis furtive 
glances around, he saw the figures of two persons ap- 
proaching from the trees at the base of the hill. Hastily 
casting himself on the ‘ground, he w^atched their motions 
with a lynxeau eye : they approached, and he could per- 
ceive they wore iiuarmed, consequently did not come 
apparently iis foes. Still a Reeling of terror shook him, 
and he was turning to fly, wlven they called out to him : 
somewhat reassiiriS, ho awaited their arrival. 

“ Is it you he exclaimed as they approached. 
“Why do 1 feel troubled at- your presence? arc you come 
to lH»tray me T 

They answered him soothingly, and produced some pro- 
visions, upon which the unhappy object seized with the 
utmost avidity. 

“My days are then not yet closed,” he continued, 
whilst the perpetual wanderiilg of his eye shewed tho 
unsettled state of his mind, “ ^ough too well am I as- 
sured it will one day be discovered ; for what is it makes 
mo regard even you witli so much dread ? — Ah ! they 
have come at last.” 

He caught the flash from tho carbine of one of the 
horsemen, on the barrel of which the sun, which hai] now 
risen, reflected. “ Betrayed, betrayed !” he shouted, and 
rushed down the hill. Calling to the soldiers, and point- 
ing uut the way he had taken, the Bheels darted after 
him. The horsemen gaHoped round tho foot of tho hill, 
riding at and over every thing ; the progress of the mise- 
rablo fugitive was soon arrested, and one of them, as ho 
came up', fcllcil him to tho earth with the butt of his 
lance. 

He was tried tho very evening ho arrived, and tho 
next morning led uut to meet the doom awarded him. 
Now that the worst had liappcned, ho seemed perfectly 
indiflerent to his fate. “ 1 have had my revenge,” he 
said, “ iu taking the lifo of one of your Sirdars, and now 
mine is requir^ in return — blood for blood. Be it so : 
it is valueless, and is nothing in tny estimation, com- 
pared to the one 1 have taken.'^ « 

He was conducted to a gibbet erected on a hill over- 
looking the camp and its vicinity ; and in a fe^ minutci 
after ceased to breathe, the body lieiug left suspended aa 
a warning to others. 
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Forest Life in Ceylon. By W. Knighton, 2 vols. 8vo, Hurst and Blackett, 1863. 


Elk shooting and elephant hunting, Zoroaster 
and Bhudda, Ceylon society and forest scenery, 
coffee plantations and Kandian dynasties, a 
jungle duel and a Parsee romance — these arc 
the chief topics of a book which wo can tho- 
roughly recommend as a comfortable com- 
panion to while away a wet day in the country 
or a foggy evening in town. 

BASS IS^TIIE TORRID ZONK. 

I fear when the ^nuine Cockucy so carelessly remis 
tlio words, “ A11sopp*s I'ale Ale,’* or “ Bass's India Ale,” 
in going through tho streets of London, ho seldom real- 
ises to himself tlie delight with which tho weary traveller 
ill India or Oeylon sees these words on tho outside 
full liottlo: — I say a full hottle, for your planter has as 
little affection for an empty one as Falstaff harl for an 
** niilillefl can.” Champaign is an excellent drink, if you 
don’t anticipate a dinner after it ; but for a breakfast after 
a hard ride, or a luiiehcun in the jungle, there is nothing 
equal to tho sparkling glass of cool Bass or Allsopp. The 
frame is, perhaps, on tiro ; this is the condiment to ex- 
tinguish the flames: exhausted with physical or mental 
fatigue, with a thermometer ranging between HO" and 
00", nothing half so gently-inspiriting as tho white- 
capptjd draught of pale India ale ; but tlien it must be of 
th(f right description, not opened a month too early or too 
late — a gentle simmer- of white foam on the top, not 
hrcakiiig out into a deluge of froth, which proves it over- 
ri])e, nor liaviug to be coaxed into a .little foam, which 
proves it too fiat. They say (Tcorgo tho Fourth could 
take a longer time to drink a glass of generous wine than 
any oilier man, thereby enjoying it to tho utmost; but 
sucii epieiirism will not do with our genuine pale India : 
it must be quaffed, not hurriedly, but without pause: bo 
tlio quantity largo or small, it fdinuld not remain in tho 
glass n minute. 

The following extract conveys no very 
plcusintr idea of the state of the moriility of 
Europeans in Ceylon. 


SUMMARY VENGEANCE. 

One of my peons told mo of some frightful flogging 
that one of your fellows got on your estate the other 
day,*’ said Mouat, “but as it did not como before me 
officially, of course I took no notico of it : plautors and 
magistrates should rmitually supporl and assist each 
otlior; but it shews that tliese things are sixikcn of.” 

“ Did Iio ?” said Siggins, angrily : “ I ’ni glad you told 
me. It was a siniple affair eiiougli. 1 honoured tlio 
rascal’s daughter with a little nttciitiuii — she was a fair, 
neatly-formed Kandian girl — and he sulketl about it, al- 
though he had Imvmi regularly employed on my place for 
three years. In fact, he grew at length so iiiS())oiit,\that 
ho ^ine and demanded her out of tiie luiiigalow, where 
she WEtsyiviito infinitely mure decently and respectably 
than ever she uad been living before. Tiie servants had 
particular orders, of coarse, tb:it she should not h>avo. I 
told him his request was .absurd, and be then took to 
crying. 1 lauglitMl at liiin, as any cm* else would do, and 
ho tneii grew angry and swore at me. Thait was too 
inttclT; so ordering him up in the verandali, lie had two 
dozen. He should have had four, but tho danghtor broke 
nw.ay from tho servants insido when she beard him cry- 
ing out, and. throwing herself at my feet, begged mercy 
fur him, so I lot him go. As he left the verandah, how- 
ever, ho turned and swore at me agiaii, talking of tho 
magistrate ; so 1 had him up once more, and wliiist he 
was getting another dozen, and his daughter was being 
locked up again, I sent for tho head-iiiaii of the village, 
to whom I giivo a few rupees, and told him that if 1 liad 
any more trouble from that fellow, I shoulil iiover hire a 
man from his village^ again. Ho promised I .should hear 
no nioro of him, and took him off. ' 

There is a wTill-told and intorcstiiig episode 
intrt)duccd into this Forest Lili;,'' and en- 
titled the Story of llormanjce it is too 
long to extract, hut wc inny jsafedy commend 
it to our readers. 


Palm Treea of the Amazom^ and their Uaes, By Alfred Uijs-^el Wallajje. With Forty- 
eight Plates. ‘ London: J. Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster How. 186*3. 

Tramhf on the Amazon and Rio Negro, By the Same. Reeve 6c Co., Henrietta Street, 
Co vent Garden. 


The illustrations and the notiSe of the uses and 
habits of the palm trees of the Amazons take 
the first of these volumes out of the class of 
strictly botanical monographs. It is this, and 
something more. The extent to which the 
author, over and above his botanical acquire- 
ments, has a clear and not unlively style, may 
be seen from the following extract — 

THE VSKS or THE PALM. 

K , then, wc visit an Indian cottage on the banks 
Negro, a great tributary of tho river Amazons 
in South America. The main supports of the building 
are trunks of some forest tree of heavy and durable wood, 
but the liglit rafters overhead arc formed by the straight 
cylindrical and uniform stems of the Jara palm. The 
roof is thatched with largo triangular leaves, neatly 
arranged in regular alternate rows, and bound to the 
rafters with sipos or forest creepers ; the leaves are those 


of tho Casaiia palm. The door of the house is a frame- 
wurkrof thin hard strips of wood neatly thatcliod over : it 
is made of the split stems of the F.-tshiuba piilin. In one 
corner stands a lieavy harpoon for catcliing tho cow-fish : 
it is formeil of tho black wood of the Vashb'fba l/arri(r*da. 
By its side is a blow-pipe ten or tw'clve feet long, and a 
little quiver full of small poisoned arrows liangs* up near 
it : with these tho Indian procures birds fur food, or fot* 
tlieir gay fi^athbrs, or even brings down the wild hog or 
the tapir ; and it is from the stem and spines of two 
Kl/cries of palms Uiat they are made, liis great bassoon- 
like musical instruments are made of palm stems ; the 
cloth in which he wraps his must valued feather orna- 
ments is a fibrous palm-spatho ; and tho rude chest in 
which ho keeps his treasures is woven from palm leaves. 
His hammock, hil ^w-string, and his fishing-line, are 
from tho fibres of leaves which he ohtaids from diilercnt 
palm trees, according to tho qualities he requires in tlicm— <• 
the hammock from the Miriti, and tiie bow-string and 
fishing-line from the Tucuni. Tiie comb -which lie wears 
on his head is ingeniously constructed of tlic hard bark of 
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a palm, and he makes fishhooks of tho spines, or uses 
tlioin to puncture on his skin the peculiar inarkiiigs of his 
tribe. His children are eating the agreeable red and 
yellow fruit of tho Pupuiiha or peach palm ; and from that 
of tho Ass.ii he has prepared a favorite drink which ho 
offers you to taste. That carefully suspended gourd con- 
tains oil, which he has extracted from the fruit of another 
species ; and that long, elastic, plaited cylinder, used for 
squeezing dry the Maudiocca pulp to make liis bread, is 
made of tho bark of one of tlio singular climbing palms, 
which alone can resist for a considerable time the action 
of the poisonous juice. In each of these cases a species is 
selected better adapted than the re>t for the peculiar pur- 
pose to which it is applioil, and often having several dif- 
ferent uses which no other plant can serve as well ; so 
that some little idea may be formed of how importaut to 
the South- American Indian must be these noble trees, 
which supply so many daily wants^ilhia hiuHlis hoj 
his food, and his weapons. 


The second is a book of more general in- 
terest, and it is a good book. Indeed, it is the 
work of a geogsapbical explorer, and of an 
adventurous traveller ns well. In bis re- 
turn from Par^ the ship in which Mr. Wal- 
lace sailed was burnt to the edge of the wat(?r. 
The author and crew vere f)icked up, after 
flouting flve days on the Atlantic in an open 
boat. The volume is an improvement upon 
the ordinary “ personal narratives.” That Mr. 
Wallace writes us a naturalist is inferred from 
his otlu^r work. As a gi ogriipher he has 
given the best account of the most important 
feeder of the Rio Negro, viz. the Napes. 


Narrative of a Journey round the Wo. By F. GEnsTACKER. 3 Vols. London : Hurst and 

Blackett. 


This is one of Herr Gerstiickcr’s, the Gorman 
tourist, clever and amusing books of travel. 
It records the author’s adventures in the course 
of a winter passage across the- Andes to Chili ; 
his visits to tho gold regions of California and 
Australia, the Southern Islands and Java; 
and it would certainly bq, worthy of a longer 
notice than die one we can aflbrd to give it, 
were it really and truly an }?ijglisli work, and 
not, as we regret to say is the^ca'c;, a transla- 
tion from the German, which the ingenuity 
of the publishers has palmed off on the" public 
as an original production. 1’he practice which 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have adopted in 


this instance, is neither new nor rare ; but it is 
so injurious to the real interests of good litera- 
ture, that we eamiot mention the fact without 
some animadversions. It is the publication of 
hooks under false pretences, and, like every 
fraud, it cai-ries its owm punishment with it. 
As far as we arp concerned, wo should certainly 
have had a good deal to say in favour of Herr 
Gerstacker’s book, had it been brought out as 
wbat it is— an able translation, but still a trans- 
lation of a work of wbicb tbe original may be 
bad at a muelilowiT price tbaiithe one charged 
for tbe English edition. 


A. Treatise on the Science of Music, By David M. G. S. Reeves. Novollo : Dean Street, 

Soho. 


Music is composed of three distinct brandies 
of knowledge. The first, which, in common 
parlance, constitutes nearly all that is requisite 
to make a musician, consists in the mechanical 
finger dexterity requisite to enable a person 
to play well on b musical instrument. This 
proficiency is generally acquired only by long 
practice and indomitable perseverance, aided, 
^no doubt, by natural tdsie and feeling. The 
second, is technically denominated counter- 
point,” or the laws of composition. The ihiid, 
IS the mathematical knowledge which gives 
the n asuns for the rules of the last, and is 
mainly deduced from an investigation into the 
laws which regulate the vibration of musical 
strings, or sounding columns air. Now, 
a proficiency in the merely niecliaiiical art of 
pla}ing on an instrument may he, and often is, 
acqiiii'i-d by those w'ho are utterly ignorant 
of the laws of counterpoint, or the vibrations of 


strings ; while, on the other hand, though w'c 
believe every cotnposer must be able to play 
passably on some instrument, yet we miidi 
question wliether*Mozart or Rossini ever had 
the sliuhtest glimmering of the mathematical 
part of their science. 

The pi'esent work is an attempt, and not, 
on the whole, an unsuccessful one, to -convey 
a competent knowledge of the two first branche's 
of music, with the addition of a little insight 
into the ihird. 

Our author’s first definition is, however, 
objectionable. He tells us that a note is any 
iiiusieal sound ” (but this is idem per" idem^ 
and tells us nothing, for we want to know what 
a “ musical sound ” is), ** that is,” he proceeds, 
any sound giving pleasure to the ear.” A 
lover’s whisper may give a great deal of 
pleasure to the eaj', and, in a poetical sense, 
may therefore be very musical, but not in the 
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sense of a rigid definition. We will endeavour 
to convey a more clear idea of what a musical 
note really is. In tapping sharply any two 
substances together (pavilfnr.stoiies, if you 
like), a rattle is distinguishable by the ear. 
As soon as the number of these tappings ex- 
ceeds about thirty in a second, the rattle passes 
into a pleasurable sound: this we call a 
musical note. Why it should be pleasurable 
is a mystery we eannot solve : we only know 
tke fact. The point where the rattle ceases 
and the musical note begins, is the lowest, or 
most bass note, which the ear can detect ; and 
there is reason to think that this point varies 
in different individuals. 

With the above exception, the first elem^- 
tary chapter, on the scale, keys, time, and ac- 
cent, is cleverly done. The second chapter 
treats of chords, and the knowledge connected 
with them is imparted in a form sufficiently in- 
telligible. The curious fact is noticed, that an 
uiibi'okeii succession of concords soon proves 
cloying and w'earisome to the car, and that it 
is necessary occasionally to give relief by the 
judicious interposition of a discord —a fact of 
wonderful and extensive significance in the 
moral government of the world. The discords 
arc classed by the musical intervals they con- 
tain, and an elaborate table is given of all 
those most in use. 

The ordinary rules of composition are then 
given, illustrated by many excellent examples 
from eminent composers. Thus we are intro- 
duced, at the onset, to the grand rule of corn, 
position which prohibits the emplnyment of 
comccutice fifths. Our author tells us in a 
note that no reason has heeii assigned for this 
rule ; but Rousseau, llamcau, and Holder, 
the authors whom he seems to have principally 
consulted on this topic, were not very likely to 
slake his thirst in this respect. Had he studied 
with attention Herschell’s admirable article 
on Sound ” in the “ Enclyclopaedia Metro- 
politana ” he would not have hazarded this 
assertion. The explanation ' there given is, 
however, much too abstruse and mathcmaticai 
to he here introduced. 

The resolntion and preparation of discords 
is also explained at some length, as well as the 
nature of cadences. The latter is a very diffi- 
cult and elaborate part of the theory of music, 
and yet many who take a delight in the prac- 
tice of the art probably know nothing about 
c«nd^nces: just as a fine building, or a fine 
picture, may be admired by those who possess 
no knowledge of architecture or of art. In all 
these cases, however, there cannot be the 
smallest doubt but that their pleasure would be 
much enhanced by comprehension of the 
rules on which the art is based. In the fourth 
chapter, all the chords are considered separately 


and individually, and their effect is illus- 
trated by examples drawn from the greatest 
masters of Harmony. The splendid passage 
from Haydn’s Creation ” well illustrates the 
effect of minor chord's, ns contrasted with the 
major. The imfirrssivc words of Scripture, 
^‘And God said. Let there he light ; and there 
was light,” is here embodied in musical sounds. 
The grad liar dawning of the nascent light is 
expressed by a few minor chords, and then its 
full flood is poured upon us in a burst of major 
chords. 

The fifth chapter, on the ratios involved in 
music, and on temperament, is the only one in 
which the theory of music, in the matlwematical 
sense, is at all gone into. This is the most 
meagre and iin<aii‘*factory part of the work. 
The pitch, that is, the “ highness ” or lowness 
of a note, depends upon the length of the vi- 
brating string : thus, if one string vibrate twice 
as quick, or twice as many times in a second, as 
anoiher, the former will be the octave note of 
the latter. H(U‘e there is no confusion when 
the notes arc struck together, in short, no rattle^ 
and the quick continuity of beats which is 
essential to the production of a musical sound 
is- not iidVingcd. The question then is. What 
lengths of strings to interpolate between these 
two, so as to produce the musical scale ? From 
what has preceded, it will not he difficult to see 
that, the oftener the coincidence occui’s between 
the vibrations of two strings, the less rattle will 
there be. In the octave there is none. Take 
the next most simple relation ; it is that of 
2 to 3. Accordingly, suppose one string to 
vibrate twice, while tlie other is vibrating three 
times : you wdll have the fifths which is the 
concord next most perfect to the octave. By 
pursuing this principle all the notes in the scale 
are obtainable. 

In the above remarks we’have somewhat po- 
pularized the author’s explanations as to the 
j’atio'^, or ndations between the lengths of the 
strings forming the musical scale. We will now 
let him speak for himself. 

On rxainiiiatinii of these ratios, it will be obvions 
that they arc all based on the four lowest jiriinc num- 
bers, 1, 2, 3, 5 ; or, in other words, » on the ratios borne 
to 1, by 2, 3, and 5 ; and that there is not a single in- 
stance in which any of the higher prime numbers, such 
as 7, 11, 13, Ac., is concerned. * 

T.iis is a remarkable fact; and such as to suggest the* 
conception that the scale might possibly have originated 
in a course of invciition, of which the leading idea waa, 
that of applying the lowest possible prime numbers to 
the formation of a system of sounds, separated from each 
other by such distances of pitch as are found suitable to 
the human voice, and sufficient in number for the pur- 
poses of song. It is by no means intended to express 
an opinion that such was in fact the history of the mat- 
ter. The evidence, indeed, that exists on the subject 
tends to the conclusion, that the scale is due to no 
single idea or single inventor, but was in the nature of 
a satisfactory and final improvement upon preceding 
arraugemeut, by which it had been in part anticipated. 
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But. however this may he, it will be both useful and 
curious to endeavour to trace the progress by which 
the single idea, that has been referred to, might in 
the nature of things have led soino particular inventor 
to this groat discovery. 

He shall be supposed then to set out by tajking a 
string sounding some particular note, as G. His next 
stop would bo to take another string, ^hose vibrations 
would be to the vibrations of tiie first as 2 : Is and ho 
would find that this sounded C, the oefave ascending, 
which his oar would feel as Riihstantially the^same 
sound, so that the first note would return, as it*were, 
intn itself; and though he might go higher or lower 
by the repeated* use of the same numbers, 1 and 2, 
ascending and descending — for example, by resorting to 
strings which should vibrate in pro])Oition to G as 4 : 1, 
or as 1, these would still produce only new rejicti- 
tions or octaves of the first note, yielding siibstautially 
the same sound. 

To ohtuiii new notes, therefore, he would be obliged 
to resort to the next lowest prime number, 3, by taking 
a string which should \ihratc in proportion to G as 3: 1. 
This would produce a note in the second octave ascend- 
ing. viz. the octave commencing with G; for G is to G, 
as 2 : 1, and the Mth above it would consequently be as 
4 ; 1 ; and, tberefove, 3 : 1 would fall between these, or, 
in other woids, within the limits of the second octave 
ascending. Hut the interval between ibis note and C 
would be too great to suit the voice or ear, so far as 
ordinary music.il purposes are concerned. It would bo 
necessary, therefore, to lower this new note, so as to 
bring it within the first octave; and this might be done 
by the application of number 2, or, in other words, by 
resorting to a string which should vibrate as : 1, wliicli 
would give him 0- in the first octave. If he wore now 
again to employ number .3, by taking another string 
vibrating three times as ofhui as string 3, viz. as 9: 1, 
it would sound a note in the fourth octave ascending, 
which, being much too remote from the original note, 
would require to be lowered ; and this might be done 
by an application of number 2 to the third power, viz. 
by resorting to n string vibrating ith as often as string 
9 (or as j{: 1); and tins would bring the new note down 
within the compass of the first octave, when it would 
become note D in the first octave. 

Deserting now (for the present) number 3, and taking 
b instead ; suppose him to resort to another string vi- 
brating ill pioportiori to C as 5 : 1. Thi.s string would 
produce a imte in the third octave ascending, which, 
uciiig lowered (upon the same principle as in the former 
cases) two nctuves by the application of number 2 to the 
Bccond power, so as to be expressed by 1, would be- 
come Vi in the fir.st octave. And if lie were to appljp 
to this same string 5, the fermer number of 3, taking 
a string which should vibrate in proportion to G as 
15 : 1, it would produce a note in the fourth octave 
ascending, which, being lowered by the application of 
2 to tiie third power, .so as to be expressed by V-l. 
would become 13 in the first octave. 

He wopld thus bave obtained C, D, E, G, B, C ; and 
in order lo ohiaiti two other notes, such as would divide 
the large intervals at present left between E and G and 
between G and li, as well as increase the variety of 
sounds, he might recur again to the number 3, and take 
another string, the vibrations of which should be in the 


descending series, viz. as } : 1, so that this string would 
be exactly as much below string 1, as string 1 was be- 
low string 3. This new string would yield a note in the 
second octave descenfling, which, being raised (upon the 
same principle that the note was lowered in the former 
cases) two octaves by the application of number 2 to 
the second power, so as to be expressed by 1, would 
become F in the first octave. And if he were next to 
apply to this same string of i the number 5 (for number 
3 would only produce the key-note again, viz. 3 : 1, and 
its application Would consequently be useless), he would 
bave a note fulling within the first octave, and standing in 
relation to the key-note as J : 1 ; which note so obtained 
would be A, and the first octavo would couscqueiitly be 
complete. 

In the last chapter, on The print^iplo on 
which music pleases the car/’ the subject of 
the derivation of the scale, as connected with 
musical sounds, is entered into more at Icn^tli, 
and the whole chapter is well worthy the ntten- 
tion of the curious in such matters. Still the 
author does not seem to have approached the 
most difficult and recondite part of his subject, 
viz. the mathematical investigation of i lie Taws 
which govern the vibrations of sounding hodie.s, 
and of strings in particular; nor are wc any- 
wdiere told the reason why the same string may 
vibrate in as they are called, and thus 

produce several sounds, called the haniunrics, 
at one and the same time as the original note. 
Upon tliis principle, also, depends the for- 
mation of the curious and beautiful figures 
wliicli fine sand assumes when strewn upon 
the sounding-board of a piano, the sand re^'^ting 
on the nodes, or places of comparative rest in 
the vibraling-board. Nor has Mr. Rcjovcs 
touched upon the vibration of sounding co- 
lumns of air in wind instruments; or explained, 
as he might easily have done, that the pitch of 
the note produced in sucli casc'is in projiurtion 
to the length of the sounding column so vi- 
brating. 

However, we cordially recommend the work 
as far as it goes ; and it will not be much less 
useful, or less popular, on account of the ornis- 
sions we have pointed out. Full ninety-nine 
out of every hundred, wlio liave a taste for 
mu.sic, care little for the more exalted science 
on which its principles are based. To the hun- 
dredth, who does possess the wish and tli<» taste 
to pursue I he subject into its highest regions, 
the article by Sir John Herschell, above alluded 
to, and tliG more popular French work of 
Cliladni, will supply all that is wanting in the 
work of Mr. Beeves. 
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On the Remote Cause of Epidemic Diseases* By J ohx Parkin. M.D. Parts I. and 11. 
Hatchard. 

The Cause of Blight and Pestilence in the Vegetable Creation; and the ‘Prevention and 
Treatment of Disease in the Potato and other Ci*ops* By the same Author. 


The proanmate cause of cholera and other 
pestilences we record. It is filth. Where p^jo- 
ple can bo clean the cholera cannot ‘‘grow, and 
- the plague did not kill. 

The remote cause of £[)idcinic Disease re- 
mains, we fear, still unknown, even though Dr. 
Parkin, in the above treatise, declares his con- 
viction that he lias unravelled the mystery. 
With great pei*scvei'ance in i*csearcli, and an 
enthusiastic positive mind, he lias worked hard 
. at meteorological science to bend the elements 
to support a theory pi'culiar to l^imself, and 
. certainly not adopted by any of his professional 
brethren in this (!Ouritry. The remote cause of 
epidemics, and indeed of all disease, Dr. Par- 
kin conceives to be volcanic action, and the 
elimination of gases from the (jartli’s surface. 
To the same cause he attributes the murrain in 
cattle, and tlie epidemic which has destroyed 
our iiotatoes, and is now extending itsidf to the 
vine. Although Dr. Parkin's style is at times 
obscure, and the violent assumptions nijcessary 
to bring out bis case oblige? us to refuse our 
assent to liis theory, we have nevertljeless 
.^derived much pb^asiire, and some profit, in the 
perusal of his writings. The entbusaism In? 
nas dis])layed in writing and publisliing so 
much upon the subject is worthy of all praise. 


To .thosi? who have time and a taste for such 
I'eading as this *( and there are many such) we 
can r(?eomnu!nd the works os inter(?sting exer- 
cises in the right use of reason. It may be 
necessary, perhaps, that the reader be somewhat 
ae(}uaint(‘d with clu^mistry and the laws of 
matter, or be will be tsiking for granted some 
few little assei'tions of Dr. Parkin’s which will 
not quite stand the tt»st of scientific investiga- 
tion. Of prevention and cure but little is said 
in these volumes. It would appear, however, 
that the same oneness of thought shewn in the 
working out of the theory has infiuenced the 
Jloctor in bis <lirections in this respect. Car- 
bonic-acid gas is the antidote for human cho- 
lera, and carbon and its combinations the cure 
for the Vegetable Kpidemic. In both— ani- 
mal and vegetable— some benefit has perhaps 
been effected by this treatment ; but that they 
have untloubtedly failed as specifics the conti- 
nuance of these? dreadful pestilences fully testi- 
fi(?s. There will he no specific but (?Ieanliness 
and purity of living : tb(?s(?, and a well-regu- 
lated life, free from exc(?ssos and fret? from 
want, will enable us all to await in confidence, 
and Jiope. the passoven* of this modern de- 
stroyer. 


Memoirs of John Aheniethg^ F, It. S. By 

liondoii : 

John Arernetiiv is remembered by all who 
can recollect the first quarter of this century as 
a prosperous surgeon, of coarsely eccentric 
manners, and the father or putative father of 
a diurnal succession of anecdotes, which suj)- 
plied paragraphs to the journals and gossip to 
the London dinner-tables, lie was the son of 
a London merchant; he yras born in 1704; he 
was sent to Wolverhampton School; he was 
bound apprentice to Sir Charles Blicke at the 
age of fitteen; and was appointed assistant-sur- 
geon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital in 1787. 
Ilere he gave lectures, wrote professional 
essays, and obtained some practice ; and in 
1799 removed to Bedford Row. Jlere he got 
married; here he wTOte *‘My Book,” which 
was a treatise on the constitutional causes of 
local diseases;” and here he conducted all those 
curious dialogues, which, unde^tlie name of 
‘‘ Mornings in Bedford Row,” used to amuse 
the town and disgust or*terrify his patients. 
His course of practice is said by his biographer 


George Macilwain, F.R.C.S. 2Vo1s. 

isryd. 

to have been never to bleed or -to operate when 
there was fair reason to avoid it, and never to 
take fees from persons whom he suspected of 
not being able to afford it. He made a good 
fortune, and died in 1831. 

There is nothing in such a career worthy of 
biography. Medical men will read the work 
before us with interest and profit; hut the non- 
professional public will take it up only wdth the 
hope of finding in it a collect ion of “ A berric- 
thianu,” and ihcy will be, upon the whole, dis- 
ap))ointed. The' anecdotes are not numerous, 
and not new, but we will cull a few of them. 

Here is a scene that would have delighted 
Molierc ; — 

TUB TWO DOCTORS. 

On one occasion. Sir .lames Earle, liis senior, was rc- 
ponoil to have given Abcrnethy to umlcrstand that on 
tlic occurrence of a certain event, on which he would 
obtain :in accession of property, he Sir James, would 
certainly resi|ru the surgeoncy of the hospital. About 
the time that the eveut occurred. Sir James, happening 
one day to call on Aboructhy, was reminded of what he 
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had been understood to have promised. Sir James, how- 
ever, having, we suppose, a different impression of the 
facts, denied ever having given aeny such a pledge. The 
affirmative and negative were more than once exchanged, 
and nut in the most courteous manner. When Sir James 
was going to take his leave, Abernethy opened the door 
for him, and as he had always something quaint or hu- 
morous to close a conversation with, he said, at parting : 
** Well, Sir James, it comes to this : you say that you 
did not promise to resign the surgeoncy at tli6 hoif^ital, 
I, on the contrary, affirm that you did ; now all I have 
to add is, the liar !" 

The illustrations of the Abernethy lectures 
have long been current in the profession. 

THE MANGLED OFFICES. 

“ Ah, said he, there is no saying too much on the 
importance of recollecting the course of large arteries ; 
but 1 will tell you a case. There was an officer in the 
navy, and as brave a fellow as ever stepped, who in a sca- 
fight received a severe wound in the shoulder, which 
opened his axillary artery. Uo lost a largo quantity of 
blood, but the wound was staunched for tho moment, and 
he was taken below. As he was an officer, the surgeon, 
who saw he was wounded severely, was about to attend 
to him before a seaman who had been just brought down. 
But the officer, though evidently in great pain, said, 

* Attend to that man. Sir, if you'pleaso ; T can wait. 
Well, his turn came, tlic surgeon made up his mind that 
a large artery had been wounded ; but as there was no 
bleeding, dressed the wound, and w'ent on with his busi- 
ness. Tho officer lay very faint and exhausted for soino 
time, and at length began to rally again, when the bleed- 
ing returned. The surgeon was immediately called, and 
not knowing where to find tho artery, or what else to do, 
told the officer ho must amputate his arm at the shoulder 
joint. The officer at once calmly submitted to this addi- 
tional but unnecessary suffering; and, as the operator 
proceeded, asked if it would be long. The surgeon replied 
that it would be soon over. The officer rejoined : * Sir, I 
thank God for it !’ but he never spake more.” 

Amidst the death-Iikc silence of tho class, Abernethy 
calmly concluded: hope you will never forget the 

course of the axillary artery.” 

The next story is an old acquaintance, but 
we liavc lieard it much better told. The author 
forgets that the occasion was a bet dinner of a 
rump and dozefj, wliicli came off at Richmond. 

THE MAJOR. 

Few old pupils will forget the story of the Major who 
had dislocated bis jaw. 

This accident is a very simple one, and easily put right ; 
but having once happened, is apt to recur on any unusual 
extension of the lower jaw. Abernethy used to represent 
this as a frequent occurrence with an hilarious Major ; 
hut as it generally happened at mess, the surgeon went 
round to him and immediately put it in again. One day, 
however, the Major was dining about fourteen miles from 
the regiment, and in a hearty laugh out went liis jaw. 
They sent for tho medical man, whom, said Abernethy, 
we must call the apothecary. Well, at first ho thought 
that the jaw was dislocated, but he began to pull and to 
shew that he knew nothing about the proper mode of 


patting it right again. On this the Major began to ho 
very excited, and vociferated inarticulately in a strange 
manner ; when, all at once, the doctor, as if be had Just 
hit on the nature of the case, suggested that the Major's 
complaint was on his brain, and that he could not be in 
his right mind. On hearing this, the Major becanie 
furious, which was regarded as confirmatory of fli e dw- 
tor's opinion : they accordingly seized him, confined him 
in a strait-waistcoat, and put h|m to bed, aud the doctor 
ordered that the barber should be sent for to shave the 
head, and a^blister to he applied “ to the part affected.” 

The Major, fairly beaten, ceased making resistance, 
hut made the best signs his situation and his imMrfect^ 
articulation allowed for pen and paper. This being nailed 
as indicative of returning rationality, was proctt?ea ; and 
as soon as he was sufficiently freed from his bonds, he 
wrote — “ For God’s sake send for the surgeon of the regi- 
ment.” This was accordingly done, and the jaw readily 
reduced, as it had been often before. “ I hope,” added 
Abernethy, ** you will never forget how to reduce a dislo- . 
cated jaw." " 

Abernethy’s version was much more comic. ' 
He used to describe the apothecary as being, even 
from the first, quite innocent of all suspicion of 
the real cause of the eccentric appearance of the 
Major, and the Major as knocked down by one 
of his own guests, who took him for a madman 
when he aproached him with his mouth wide 
open 

Of course the Doctor oflen met his match. 

FOLLOWING ADVICE. 

A lady, the wife of a very distiugui'slied musician, con- 
sulted him, and finding him uncourtcous, said : I had 
heard of your rudeness before I came. Sir, but I did not 
expet^t this.” When Abernethy gave her the prescrip- 
tion, she said : “ What am I to do with this ?” ^ ^ * 

“ Any thing you like. Put it in the fire if you please.” ' 

Tlio lady took him at his word, laid his fee on the 
table, and threw the prescription into tho fire, and hastily 
left tho room. Abernctliy followed her into tho hall, 
pressing her to take hack her fee or to let him give her 
another proscrix)tion ; but the lady was inexorable, aud 
left the house. 

The next piece of advice is more sensible 
than physiologically true. 

TIGHT LACING. 

One day, for example, a lady took her daughter* evi- 
dently most tightly laced, a practice which we believe 
mothers now are aware is mischievous, but scarcely to 
the extent known to medical men. She complaint of , 
Ahernethy’s rudeness to her, as weU she might ; still he 
gave her, in a few words, a useful lesson. Why, Ma- 
dam,” said he, “ do you know there are upwards of tliirty 
yards of bowels squeezed, underneath that girdle of your 
daughter’s. Go homo and cut it : let Nature have fair 
play, and you will have no need of my advice.” 

We have no doubt that Mr. Macilwain’s 
analysis of the Abernethy tracts, and his de- 
sciiptions of the lectures, are very good, but we,, 
leave these to medical critics. 
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The Pantrojfheon ; or History of Food and its preparation from the earliest ages of the 
world. By Alexis Soyer. ft^iinpkin and Marshall. 


If the surprise of Byron were great when ho 
woke one morning and found himself famous/’ 
still greater must have been the amazement of 
the worthy Soyer, on discovering that he was 
the author of a work, the greater portion of 
whidi must, we shrewdly suspect, have far ex- 
ceeded his comprehension, unless indeed he he 
the most learned or the most inspired of cooks. 

When the completed volume was first placed 
before him, we can well imagine his bewildered 
look as he paused from the scientific confection 
of a Uirhan ds lapereau d la Douarihre and 
turned over the hot-pressed leaves. When he 
noted from his own pages the form of Egyp- 
tian goblets and of Hebrew chariictcrs ; when 
he learnt the origin of windmills, and the \vay 
in which the countrymen of Uaunibal con- 
cocted their dumplings, or how twenty thousand 
nimble Ethiopians prepared the marriage- feast 
for Nccho ; he must, we opine, have been lost 
in mixed feelings of bewilderment and awe. 
If we could possibly imagine that some poor 
literary hack had, for the previous six months, 
been sedulously compiling all this learning 
among the other industrious Museum fleas^ 
and, not strictly abiding by tltp letter of his in- 
structions, had collected all that had been ever 
written in any language under the head of 
Aliment/’ however limited his pereonal ac- 


quaintance might be with that important sub- 
ject, we should understand the origin of this 
w'ork better, than we can with the name of the 
cx-cook of th6 Reform Club upon the title 
page. At some colleges of Oxford may si ill 
be found hard-reading ^‘servitors,” who put 
down Sophocles or Ilcrodotus to don their 
tuAless cups, and take their stations in all humi- 
lity as clerks of the kitchen.” AVc u-jod to 
look sadly upon these students, thus enduring 
indignity for the sake of learning. Those sen- 
sations have, we confess, been revived while 
turning over the leaves of the ‘^Pantrophoon.” 

M. Soyer, however, has undonhtedly set be- 
fore the public an Olla, contuining as much 
curious and useless lore as a dozen volumes of 
Notes and Queries.” But with M. Soyer’s 
name upon it, it becomes, moreover, ludicrous. 
Far better would it be ibr him to confine his 
labours to his cassaroles and salamanders, in- 
stead of hiring anliquarian marmitous. 

A “ History of Food ” this book certainly is 
not. It is a compilation of odd recipes, and 
accounts of stranger festivals, culled from all 
uarters, and from every nation that has ever 
ourished under the sun ; and wc must say that 
the whole affair savours sadly of tlie quackery 
of the ago. 


The Human Hair popularly and physiologically considered. By Alexander Rowland; 
with Seven Illustrations. — London: Piper Brothers, 1853. 


The great originator of Macassar Oil, Odoiifo, 
Kalydor, and we know not what other marvel- 
lous compounds besides, has at length accom- 
plished — what J oh wished his enemy would do — 
he has written a book. That book has special 
reference to the adornment of the exterior, 
rather than to the edification of the interior of 
the pericranium. It is, like the subject it dis- 
cusses, light and superficial. It treaty not only 
of locks and tresses peculiarly feminine, but 
also of that much graver subject, attracting at 
the present moment no inconsiderable amount 
of attention. Simultaneously with a crisis of 
this kind, some speculative author generally 
appears to turn a popular mania to his owm 
advaqjage. We presume, as. this is the first 
publication on the subject, it is Mr. Rowland’s 
ambition to be the organ of the great beard 
and whisker movement. Fired, no doubt, by 
this noble enthusiasm, he activates the cause 
with con8idei*able earnestness. He lauds a 
flowing beard, not only for its hygienic, but 
also for ornamental purposes. 


lie assorts, and Avith some plausibility, that 
it was not civilization, but servile imitation of 
the first George that induced our ancestors to 
adopt “the ridiculous practice of divesting 
their faces of every particle of bail*. Prior to 
his reign, such a practice was unknown, and 
would have been scofled at as preposterous. 
Feelings of rancorous hatred and enmity 
towards a neighbouring nation with Avliom wc 
have pei^etually come into collision, and over 
whom we have frequently trinmphqd, have 
tended to foster the practice into a prejudice^ 
and to perpetuate it as a national peculiarity, 
dislinguishing us in features, as widely^ as we 
were severed in feelings, from our miscalled 
natural enemies. Intellectual progress and 
general enlightenment arc fast dispelling such 
absurd prejudices, and overcoming such un- 
generous feelings.” « 

This is scarcely so. Though the fashion ot 
removing bristles from our chins may have 
become pretty general somewhere about an hun- 
dred anil thirty years ago, it would not have 
G 
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been so uni vereally adopted, nor have continued 
so lonv in vo^nie, iiad not its convenience been 
universally acknowledged, or had not the ab- 
surdity and incongruity of a flowing beard been 
nt once apparent, upon men who disfigure 
themselves by the adoption of our hideous mo- 
dern costume. 

If the general feeling of the nation be in 
favour of this manly appendage, there can of 
course be no valid reason against its adof)tion ; 
but in the name of common sense, and of good 
taste, let us first discard our uncouth dress 
coats, our starched chokers,” and the inverted 
saucepans we bear upon our heads, or we shall 
be still fitter subjects for ridicule even than now. 
Let an easy, graceful, and becoming garb be 
devised and adojited first, and then let us close 
our razors, and nightly bedew our chins with 
Macassar, and stroke our flowing beards. Mr. 
Rowland favours us with a curious statistical 
calculation as to the quantity of flour daily 
wasted in England when men were wont sedu- 
lously to sprinkle their venerable beards with 
white dust; but he does not proceed to inform 
us how many thousand gallons of the Olmm 
Sicinif combined with how much of the Tme^ 
tnrm LytUv and Alkanet root, would be con- 
sumed in diligent attrition — tom h$ jours que 
Dieu fait — upon the downy chins of Young 
England. 'J'here," we fancy is the rub” — 
aye there would indeed be rubbing ! though, 
perhaps, after all the trouble bestowed upon 
them, many would not deserve — 

" So honourable a g^rave, as to stuff a botcher* cushion, 
or to be entombed in ass's pack saddle I ’* 

We find, in the book under notice, a variety 
of engravings representing tlie cut and style of 
beard adopted in different ages ; others, expla- 
natory of the structure and general appearance 
of the hair as viewed under the microscope 
with which latter forms most of the holiday 
visitoi's at the Polytechnic are tolerably familiar. 

Mr. Rowland of course devotes many pages 
to the beautiful occipital appeiidugc of the gen- 
tler sex ; gives a brief history, illustrated . by 
drawings, of the various coiffures that have 
prevailed under divers fashions in^ different 
countries?, from the matted wool of the Hotten- 
«tot, saturated with rancid tallow, to the flowing 
golden tresses of the Belgravian belle, devoid 
of all artificial aid or meretricious unguents. 
And here he takes occasion to observe, par 
parenthdse, that that peculiar tint of hair 
termed golden,” so very rarely mot with, 
but, when seen, idolized by painters, has ever 
offered a favorite theme for the laudation of poets 
as Well. In proof of this we have numerous pas- 
sages from many British bards. He mi^ht 
have culled a thousand more without adverting 
even to the bards of ancient times. 


From the Comedy of Errors,” for instance, 
he might have given those exquisite lines — 

Spread o'er the silver waves thy golden hair, and as 
a bed I'll take thee, and there lie. 

Or again, from the Merchant of Venice:” 

— those crisped silky golden jocks, which make such 
wanton gambols with the wind.* 

From " Love’s Labour Lost ” — 

Her hairs were gold, crystal the other's eyes, Ac, 
A similar partiality,” says Mr. Rowland, 
"for this colour touched with the sun, runs, 
however, through the great majority of the 
oets. Old Homer himself, for one, and the 
est painters, have seized with the same instinct 
on golden tresses. 

A walk through any gallery of old masters 
will instantly settle this point. There is not a 
single female Ivcad in the National Gallery, be- 
ginning with the glorious '' Studies of heads,” 
tlie highest ideal of female beauty, by such an 
idealist as Corregio, and ending with the full- 
blown blondes of the prodigal Rubens, — there 
is not a single black-haired female head among 
them.” 

This admiration, in all probability, arises in 
both cases, as much from the extreme rarity, 
as from the intrinsic beauty of its object. 

Willing as we are to give the author credit 
for considerable ^research— and he cannot lay 
much claim to originality — we still think that 
he might with advantage have read more, on 
a subject he claims as his spMaliti^ and has 
studied, as he assures us, for more than fifty 
yearn ! As a great portion of tlie book consists 
of a compilation of anecdotes, most of which are 
well known already, he might have interspersed 
them with others from more recondite sources. 

A classical writer — and now that our very 
cooks quote Hebrew and expound hierogly- 
phics, our perfumers, if they wdll be literary, 
must look about them — would not have failed 
to have quoted those beautiful and memorable 
lines of Ovid, or the rhapsody of Apuleius on 
the hair of Woman : he w'ould have given a 
dissertation upon the qualities of the Syrian 
ointment extolled by Horace as b^towing re- 
splendent gloss — 

nitentes 

Malohaihro Syrio capillos. 
and again, in the Ode to Hirpinus — 

et ros& 

Canos odorari capilios, 

Dum licet, Assyrioque nardo, 

Potamus uncti P 

He would have called attention to, and con- 
firmed or refuted, the statements of Pliny re- 
specting certain races remarkable for their 
longevity, whofjlhair is white in youth and 
darkens with age; or, to come down to later 
times, he might have informed his readers how 
Philip the good, Duke of Burgundy, during a 
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serious illness, having had his hair cut close 
by order of his physicians, and finding him- 
self consequently, on his recovery, ridiculed 
by his friends, issued a decree, compelling all 
his courtiera and the nobility throughout his 
dominions, to have their hair cropped also, and 
hoAV one Peter Yasquembach was appointed to 
see that this monstrous ukase was faithfully 
executed. All this — with the indignant leader 
of the Times V of that day, on this aggres- 
sion — and much more, he might have descanted 
upon largely. But a moderate acquaintance 
with physiology would have prevented his re- 
vival of the absurdity, long since exploded, re- 


specting the growth of the hair after death ! A 
smattering of chemistry would have checked 
such nonsense, as the discovery of phlogiston’^ 
in hair, as well as many other mistakes of a 
similar character. 

However, we must not, perhaps, be hype* 
critical on a treatise of this kind, though we 
confess wo should much like to see what Sir 
Francis Head would make of a subject so pe- 
culiarly liis ovm. We commend it — not Mr. 
Rowland’s book — to his serious consideration, 
and give hiiii full permission to make free use 
of all the hints we have thrown out. 


ChronicUsy selected from the Originahy of Cartajihilusy the Wande^ntuj Jew ; enibracing a 
•per iod of nearly nineteen centuries: now first reoealad tOy and edited by David Hoffman, 
Hon. J. U. D. of Gbttegen (sic)y author of some legal and miscellaneous works. [In two 
Series, each of three Volumes.] Series the First— Vol I. small quarto. London : “Bosworth, 
215, Regent Street. 1853. 


Let us breathe 1 

In our July Number (Vol. II. p. 416) we 
acknowledged the receipt of this weighty vo- 
lume of lb. avoirdupois, and 687 pages, and 
promised, if possible,” to digest it for our last 
Number ; but with man all things are not possi- 
ble. Wo recover from our six-months* night- 
mare to warn our readers, by our own fright- 
ful example, not to risk rashly the like /n- 
digeslion. How much more, >ve ask, is this 
Aiiiericanised Teuton going to inflict upon the 
gorged public ? His first instalment is before 
us, and it brings down the history of poor 
Laqiiedem, alias Cartaphilus, to the Annum 
Domini 203,” and the marriage of Prince 
Caracnlla, heir-apparent to His Imperial Ma- 
jesty Severus ; not a step further ! If the laws 
of progression be sure guides in calculation, his 
*^T\vo Scries, each of three Volumes,”— small 
quarto though they be, — will never suffice to the 
enormous task which the author has set before 
him, of continuing thc.-e Chronicles to the 
coming year of grace in which, if he be spared 
to survive all his readers, he hopes to send his 
last sheet of copy to the press. 

“Cartaphilus,” by Hofinian, is a bad copy 
of “ Laquedem,” by Dumas, or “ Laquedera,” 
by Dumas, is a bad copy of “ Cartaphilus,” 
by Hoffman. We shall not dispute the origi- 
nality of either performance. Authors or pla- 
giarists, we have judged them both; and our 
criticism of the Frenchman’s romance (Vol. 
II. p. 415) will enable mankind to determine 
the merits of these “Chrofiteles” of the Yan- 
kee. We make no reservation— no ! not even 
as to their respective moralities. The sober 
American is at least on a level, in that regard, 


to the mercurial Gaul. One short passage 
(p. 280) from one of his reminiscences of life 
with Nero, Petronins, Tigellinus and Co., may 
here be not unprofitably consulted, 

(ii2iloU hatli IVtronius (the Arbiter Elegantiarum'* 
of MY Need) saul — 

Anitmis qmd perdUlit optat, 

Atqiie in prastenta sc tot ns imagine versat. 
wore never intimate, .but always harmonized sufil- 
cieiitly— I deplored his melancholy fate ; for Petronius, 
who never flattered the oinperor, nor Tigellinus, could 
scarce hopo to escape death from either or both— and 
1 had been more fortunato than Petronius only bccauso 
MOEF. roLiTic, AND MOKfi LICENTIOUS*, and, inorcovcr, 
as his death had brought me into STILL uiQ DEE tavoub, 
I have rcrx)rdcd but little of Petronius, whom myjvdg^ 
mmt, rather than my tilting^ greatly valued; for hii 
habits, though elegant, were eeteemely pbculiae, and 
I now would make him some, though too feeble amends, 
by stating my conviction that ho had A noble soul, a 
noble genius, and a more noble consciousness op eec- 
titude, than almost any other who frequented 
THAT CORRUPT COURT. These my Chronicles may not soon 
sec the light, if ever ; but I would have none suppose that 
Cartaphilus envied Petronius the honourable title of 
Arbiter^ so justly conferred hy Nero — for in all cour>* 
TKOUS society, AND IN ALL MATTERS OP REFINED TASTE, 

Petronius seldom has met iiis equal in Home 1 
Eveiy work has on aim, and a great orlai^e 
work ought to have an aim of corresponding 
dimension. Wc fail to discover the aim of 
these “ Chronicles of Cartaphilus.” We have 
waded through the fifty-two pages of prefatory 
« Epistles and Notes,” and we find that Mr. 
Honman, as he poetically tells us— 

« Not for thy geM, CaUfomlo, loi^g— , 

But for sweet home, with anough— with a Cnaxch, — 

and being in fact about to return to Baltimore, 
United States, was reminded, before he w«t, 
to leave behind him here in London this ini- 
G2 
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penitent Jew’s narrative of the crimes of pa^an been fortunate enough to find it. We incline 
^me in the first two centuries of the Christian strongly to the opinion that Mr. Hoffman has 
era, by way of warning to the old country to been reading the Juif Errant” of Eugene 
<< look to the Jesuits.” (Pp. xlvii— xlix.) If he Sue, without any very precise notions of the 
lys had any moral less wild, or more practical chronology of the same Jesuits, 
in view, we can only say that we have not 


Christie Johnstone, A Novel. By Charles Reade, Esq. London: Bentley, 1853. 


This is a very clever story, and in one volume. 
The characters are, a Lord Ipsdcn, who disco- 
vers that the way to extract honey out of bank 
notes is to give them away ; a Lady Barbara, 
who is medimval, and affected, and romantic, 
and much a bore ; Christie Johnstone, a fisher 
lassie ; her lover, a dr(*aniy painter ; and the 
mother of that lover, who, having been a cook 
in Lord Ipsden’s family, cannot endure the 
thought of her son marrying a person of the 
station of Christie. 

The plot consists of Lord Ip^dcn curing 
Lady Barbara of her absurdities, and Christie 
knocking the gentility out of the retired sewing 
wench by saving her son’s life. 

The merit of the story, however, is the 
manner in which it is told. Every thing Mr. 
Reade writes must be clever ; but it is not cer- 
tain to be popular. Our extracts will shew 
that the volume is us full of (Scotch as the 
“ Heart of Midlothian.” We are by no means 
certain that our first extract, w'hich shall be a 
specimen of our heroine’s power of retailing to 
her neighbours what she has read in the books 
lent her by Lord Ipsden will be as amusing 
to our readers as it was to us. The author is 
contrasting two pic-nics — the gens comme il 
faut, who are devoured by enmiif and the fisher 
lads and lasses, who are enjoying themselves at 
two hundred yards distance after this wise. 

CHRIBTlF/8 VERSION 01 TUR “ MEllCnANT OF VENICE.” 

Awcel, lasst's, here are three vee kists set, tlie lads 
are to chuse ; the ane that chases reicht is to get Pursha, 
an* the lave to get the bag, and dee baitchclors. Flacker 
Johnstone, you tha*s sao clover, arc yc for guwd, or siller, 
orleedr 

“ Is# Fishteife. ‘ Cowd for me !* 

** 2ni2 ditto. * The white siller s my taste.' 

Flucker, * Nil! there's aye some deevelich trick in 
thir lassie'^ stories. 1 shall lie-to till the other lads hac 
chased ; the mair part will pat tlicmscls oot, ane will hit 
It off reicht may-be, then 1 shall gio him a hidin, an 
carry off the lass. You-hoo !' 

^^Jean Carnie. ‘That's you, Flucker.' 

“ Christie Johnstone. ‘ An div ye really think we are 
gawn to let you sec a* the world chusc ? Na, lad, yo aro 
putten oot o' the room, like witnesses.' 

“ Flucher. ‘ Then I 'd toss a penny ; for gien ye trust 
to luck, she whiles favours yc, hut gien ye commence to 
reason and argefy — ye're done!' 

“ Christie. * The suitors*had na your wit, my manny, 
or may-be they had na a penny to toss, sae ane chused 
the g^d, and ane the siller ; but they got an awfu* 
affront. The gold kist had just a skull intilt, an the 
nller a deed cuddy's head !’ 


“ Chorvs ej Females, ‘ He ! he ! he !* 

“ Ditto of Males. ‘ Haw ! haw ! haw ! haw ! Ho 
“ Christie. ‘ An Porsha puttit the pair of gowks to 
the door. Then came Bassanio, the lad fra Veen<»(xe, 
that Porsha loed In secret. Vceneece, lasses, is a won 
derful city ; the streets o't are water, an the carriages 
are boats— that *s in Chambers'.* 

“ FluchtT. * VVha are ye making a fool o* T 
“ Christie, ‘ What 's wrang?* 

“ Flucher. ‘ Yon's just as big a lee as ever I heerd. 

“ The words wero scarcely out of his mouth cro ho had 
reason to regret them : a severe box on tlie ear was admi- 
nistered by his indignant sister. Nobody pitied him. 

“ Christie. “ I 'll laern ye t* affront mo before a’ tho 
company.' 

Camie. ‘Suppose it's a lee, there's nae siller 
to pay for it, Flucker.' 

“ Christie. “ Jean, I never tell’t a lee in a* my days.* 
Jean. “ Tliere *s ane to begin with then ! Go ahead, 
Custy,* 

“ Christie, * She bade the music play for him, for 
music brightens thoucht: ony way, he chose the Iced kis. 
Open'st, and wasn’t there Porsha’s pictur, and a poscy, 
that said, 

“ If you be well pleased with this, 

And ho'd your fortune for your bliss ; 

Turn where your leddy iss, 

And greet her wi* a loving—' (Pause.) 

“ ‘ Kess,' roared the company. 

“ Chorus, led by Flucher. ‘ Ilurraih !’ • 

“ Christie (pathetically). ‘ Flucker, behave !* 

Sandy Liston (druni). “liur-mih!’ He then so- 
lemnly retlectcd. Na ! but it *s na hurraih, decency re- 
quires amen first, an hurraih afterwards ; licro’s kissin 
plenty, but I bear nae word o' the minister. Yo 'll ob- 
sairve, young woman, that kissin *b the prologue to sin, 
and 1 'm a decent mon, on a grey-headed moh, an your 
licht stories aro no for mo sae if the minister 's na ex- 
pcckit 1 shall retire — an tak my quiet jill my lane.' 

^•Jean Camie, 'An div ye really think a decent 
cummer like Gusty wad let the lad and lass misbehave 
thirscls? Na! lad, the minister's at tho door, but 
(sinking her voice to a confidential whisper) I daurna let 
him him in, for fear he 'd see ye hae puttiu the enemy in 
your mooth sae aerly. (That *s Gusty's word.)' 

“ ‘ Jctnmy Drysel,’ replied Sandy, addressing vacancy, 
for Jemmy was mysteriously at work in tho kitchen, ‘ ye 
hae gotten a tlioughtfu* wife.' (Then, with a strong re- 
vulsion of feeling.) ‘ Dinna let the blackguard in horc,* 
cried he, ‘ to spoil the young folks’ sport.' 

. “ Christie ‘ Aweel, lassies, comes a letter to Bassa- 
nio : he reeds it, and turns as pale as decth.* 

“A Fishioife. ‘Gude help us.’ 

“ Christie. ‘ Poorsha behoved to ken his grief; wha 
had a better reicht T * Here’s a letter, leddy,' says he, 
‘ the paper 's the boedy of my freend, like, and every word 
in it a gaping wound.' 

“A Fisherman. ‘Saircy on us.’ 

“ Christie, ‘ Lad, it was frae puir Antonio : ye mind o* 
him, lasses. Hech ! the ill-luck of yon man : no a ship 
come bame ; ane foundered at sea coming fra Tri-po-lis, 
the pirates scuttled another, an* ue ran ashore en the 
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Goodwyus, near Bright helm-stane, that *8 in England 
itsel, 1 daur gay : sae he could nae pay the three thousand 
ducats, an Shylock had grippit him, an* sought the pund 
o' flesh aif the breest o’ mm, puir body.' 

Sandy Zidton. ' He would na be the waur o' a wee 
bit hidin, you thundering urang utang ; let the man 
alane ye cursed old cannibal.* 

Christie, * Porsha keepit her man but ae hoor till 
they were united, an then sent him wi' a pucklc o' her 
aiii siller to Veeneece, and Antonio— think of that -lasses 
— ^pairt^ on their wedding day.' 

“ Lizzy Johnstone, a fishwife, aged 12, ‘ Hech ! hech ! 
it 's lamentable.' 

“ J ean Camie. ‘ I *m saying, mairriage is quick wark, 
in some pairts : here there 's an awfu’ trouble to get a 
man.* 

“ A young Fishwife, ‘Ay, is tliere.' 

“ Omnes, ‘ Haw ! haw ! haw !* (The fishwife hides.) 

“ Christie ‘ Fill your taupsels, lads and lasses, and 
awa to Veeucece,' 

“ Sandy Liston {sturdily), ‘ I *11 no gang to sea this 
day.' • ® ** 

“ Christie, ‘ Noo, wo are in the hall o' judgment. Here 
are set the judges, awfu* to behold ; there, on his throne, 
presides the Juke.’ 

“ Flucker, * She 's awa to her Ennglish.' 

“ Lizzy Johnstone. ‘ Did wo come to Veenecco to speak 
Scuetch, ye useless fulo 

“ Christie. ‘ Hero, pale and hopeless, hut reigned, 
staiiils the broken mairchaut, Antonio ; there wi’ scales 
and knives, and revenge in his murderin eye, stands the 
crewel Jew, Shy luck ’ ♦ 

‘‘ Aweel,’ muttered Sandy, considerately, ‘ 1 11 no mak 
a disturbance on a wedding day.’ 

“ Christie, ‘ They wait for Bell— I dinna mind his 
nniiic — a lacriicd lawyer, ony way ; he 's sick, but sends 
anc mair laerticd still, and when this ane comes, he looks 
not older nor wiser than mysel.' 

“ Flucker, ‘ No possible !’ 

^'‘Christie, ‘Ye need na bo sue sarcy, Flucker, for 
when he comes to his wark he soon lets ’em ken— runs his 
ren like lightning ower the boend. ‘ This bond ’s forfeit. 
Is Antonio not able to discharge the money ? ‘ Ay !* 
cries Bassanio, ‘here’s the sum thrice told.' Says the 
young judge in a bit whisper to Shylock, ‘ Shylock, there’s 
thrice the money oflered thee. Be mairceful,’ says he out 
loud, ‘ Wlia 11 niak me,' says the Jew body. ‘ Mak ye,' 
says he ; ‘ maircy is no a thing ye strain through a scive, 
inon : it droppeth like the gentle due fra heaven, upon the 
place beneath ; it blesses him that gives and him that 
taks ; it becomes the king better than his throne, and 
airthly power is niaist like God’s power when maircy 
seasons justice.' 

liobert Haw, Fisherman, ‘Dinna speak like that 
to me onybody, or I shall gio ye my boat, an fling my 
nets intil it as ye sail awa.’ 

“ Jean Camie. ‘ Sae he lot the puir deevil go. Oh! 
ye ken wha could stand up against siccan a Aower o’ 
Ennglish as thaat.’ 

“ Christie. ‘ Ho just said, ‘ My deeds upon my heed. 
I claim the law,* says he: ‘there is no power in the 
tongue o’ man to alter mo. I stay here on my boend ' 

“ Sandy Liston, “ I hae sat quite ! quite I liao sat, 
against my will, no to disturb Jamie Dryscl’s weddin ; but 
ye carry the game ower far, Shylock, my lad. 1 ’ll just 
give yon bluidy-minded urang utang a hidin, and bring 
Tony ftff, the ^de, pure spirited creature ; an' him, an’ 
me, an’ Bassanee, an* Porshee, we ’ll all hae a jill the- 
gither.' 

“ He rose, and was instantly seized by two of the com- 
pany, from whom he burst ihriously, after a struggle, 
and the next moment was heard to fall clean from the top 
to the bottom of the stairs. Flucker and Jean ran out ; 
the rest appealed against the interruption. 

Christie. ‘Hech! he’s killed ’.Sandy Liston’s brake 
bis neck,' 


“ What aboot it, lassy ?’ said a young fisherman : ‘ its 
Antotiio 1 'in feared for : save him, lassy, if poessible ; 
but I doot ye ’ll no get him clear o' yon deevdich heathen.' 

‘I Auld Sandy’s dieap sainred,” added he, with all the 
indifference a human tone could conver. 

*Oh! Cursty,’ said Lizzy Johnstonsl^ith a peevish 
accent, ‘dinna break the bonny yarn for naething.' 

“ Flucker (returning), ‘ He's a’ reicht.' 

“ Christie, ‘ Is ho no dead?' 

Flucker. ‘Him deed? he’s sober— that’s a* the 
change 1 see.' 

“ Christie, ‘ Can he speak ? I 'm asking ye.’ 

“ Flucker. ‘ Yos, he can speak.' 

“ Christie, ‘ What docs he say, puir body?* 

“ Flucker, ‘ Ho sat up, an* sought a jill frae the wife 
—puir body." 

“ Christie, ‘ Hcch, hech ! he was my pupil in the airt 
of sobriety! — awed, the y^oung judge rises to deliver 
the sentence of the court.— oilence !’ thundered Christie. 
A lad and a lass that were slightly flirting were discoun- 
tenanced. 

“ Christie, ‘ A pund o’ that same mairchant's flesh is 
thine ! the coort awards it, and the law does give it.' 

“ A young Fishwife, ‘ Thoro 1 thoucht sac ; he 's (^n 
to cut him, he’s gaun to cut him; III no can bide.' 
(Exiehat,) 

“ Christie, ‘ There 's a fulish goloshcn. — Have by a 
doctor to stop the blood.’— ‘ I see nao doctor in the boend,' 
says the Jew body. 

“ Flucker, ‘ Bait your hook wi’ a boend, and ye shall 
catch yon carle’s saul. Satin, my lad.’ 

“ Christie (with dismal pathos), ‘ Oh, Flucker, dinna 
speak evil o’ decgnctics ; that *s may -be fishing for yoursel* 
the noo ! — An’ ye shall cut the flesh fra’ off his breest.'— 
‘ A sentence.' says Shylock : ‘ come, prepare.’ 

Christie made a dash en Shylock, and tho company 
trembled. 

“ Christie, ‘ Bide a wee,’ says the judge. ‘ This boend 
gies ye na a drop o’ bluid; the words expressly are, a 
pund o’ flesh ! ’ 

(A Dramatic Pause,) 

^^Jenn Carnie (drawing her breath), ‘That’s into 
your mutton, Shylock., 

“ Christie (with a dismal pathos), ‘Oh, Jean! yen’s 
an awfu' voolgar exprassiun to com fra’ a woman's mooth.' 

** Could yo no hao said, intil his bacon ?’ said Lizzy 
Johnstone, confirming tho rcnioustrance. 

Christie. ‘Then tak your ]|ocud, an’ your pund o* 
flesh, but in tiic cuttin o't, if thou dust sh^ one drop of 
Christian bluid— tliou diest ! ’ 

“ Jean Carnie. ‘ Hcch !’ 

“ Christie. ‘ Thy goods are by the laws of Veeneoe 
con-fis-catc, confiscate I " 

“ Then, like an artful narrator, she began to wind up 
tho story mure rapidly. 

Sae Shylock got to he ngsae saucy—* Pay tho hoend 
thrice,’ says he, ‘ and let the puir dcevil go ‘ Hero it's,’ 
says Ba.ssaiiio. ~Na; the young judge wadiia let him. 

‘ Ho has refused it in open court ; no a bawbee for Shy- 
lock, but just the forfeiture ; an* he daur na takit.’— ‘ I m 
awa,’ says he ‘ The dcivil tak ye a ‘ Na ! he wasnfl 
to win clear sac ; aiice tiiey 'd gotten the Jew on the hep, 
they worrietl him like good Christians, that 's a fact. 
The judge fand a law that fitted him, for conspiring 
against the life of a citizen ; an’ he behooved to give up 
hoose ail’ lands, an* bo a Christian: you was a soor 
drap : he tamed no woel, puir auld villain an' scairlit ; 
an’ W lawyers sent aoe o' their weary parchments till 
his hoose, and the puir auld heathen signed awa his siller, 
an* Abraliam, an* Isaac, an* Jacob, on the heed o't. I 
pity him, an auld, auld man ; and his doehter had rin 
off wi' a Christian lad— they ca* her Jessica, and didn 't 
she steal his very diamond ring that his ain lass gied 
him when he was young, an’ maybe no saAaiidhearted.’' 

Every one, however, will appreciate the foU 
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fowinH scene, where Christie, without knowing 
who^the drowning man is, saves the life of her 
lover. 

TWO LOTSBS AT SEA. 

The poor fellRr whom Sandy, by aid of his fflass, now 
discoTcred to ho in a worn-out condition, was about half- 
a-milo east of Newhayen pier-head, and unfortunately 
the wind was nearly due east. Christie was standing 
north-north-east, her boat-hook jammed against the sail, 
which stood as flat as a knife. 

The natiyes of the Old Town were seen pouring down 
to the pier and the beach, and strangers were cofiecting 
like bees. 

“ After wit is everybody's wit !” — Old Pi'overb. 

Tlie alTair was in the Johnstoucs' hands. 

** The boat is not going to the poor man,” said Mrs. 
Gatty ; ** it is turning its back upon him.” 

“ She canna lie in the wind’s eye, for as cleyer as she 
is,” answered a fishwife. 

** I ken wha it is,” suddenly squeaked a little fishwife ; 
** it ’s Christie Johnstone's lad— it *s you daft painter fra* 
England. Hech !” cried she, suddenly obserying Mrs. 
Gatty, “ it *s your son, woman.” 

The unfortunate woman gave a fearful scream, and 
flying like a tiger on Liston, commanded him ‘*to go 
straight out to sea, and save her son.” 

Jean Carnio seized her arm. Div ye see yon boat?” 
cried sho ; “ and div ye mind Christie, the lass, wha's 
hairt ye hae broken? aweel, woman — it'B jmf a race 
httwven dvvth and Cirgty Johngtonefor your eon /” 

Tlie poor old woman swooned dead away : they carried 
her into Christie Johnstone's house, and laid her down, 
then hurried back ; the greater terror absorbed the less. 

Lady Barbara Sinclair was there from Iicith, and see- 
ing Lord Ipsden standing in the boat with a fisherman, 
sho a.sked him to tell her what it was. Neither he nor 
any one answered her. 

** Why doesn 't sho come about, Liston ?” cried Lord 
Ipsden, stamping with anxie^ and impatienco. 

** Sho *11 no be lang,” said Sandy ; ** but they 11 mak a 
mess o't wi’ no'r a mon i* the boat.” 

** Ye 're sure o’ thaat ?” put in a woman. 

Aye, about she comes,” said Liston, as the sail came 
down on the fir.st tack. lie was mistaken : they dipped 
the lug as cleverly as any man in the town could. 

** liech ! look at her hauling on tho rope like a mon,” 
cried a woman. Tlic ssAl flew up on the other tack. 

•* Sho 's an awfu' lassy,” whined another. 

“ He 's awa,” groaned Liston, ” he *b doon.” 

No I he 's up again,” cried Lord Ipsden ; “ but I fear 
he can't live till the boat comes to him." 

The fisherman and the Viscount held on by each other. 

** He does na sec her, or maybe ho 'd tak hairt.” 

” I 'd give ten thousand pounds if only he could see 
her. My God, tho man wtt be drowned under our eyes. 
If he but saw her !” 

The words had hardly left Lord Ipsden's lips, when the 
sound of<a woman’s voice came like an Ai^olian note 
.across the water. 

** Hurraih!” roared Liston, and every creature joined 
the cheer. 

**She’ll no let him dee. Ay! she’s in the bows, 
hailing him, an* waving tho lad's bonnet ewer her head 
to gie him courage. Gude bless ye, lass ! Gude bless ye ! ” 

Christie knew it was no use hailing him against the 
wind ; but the moment she got the wind, she darted into 
the bows, and pitched in its highest key her full and 
brilliant voice : after a moment of suspense she received 
proof tliat she must be heard by him, for on tiie pier 
now hung men and women, clustered liko bees, breathless 
with anxiety, and the moment after she hailed the 
drowning mag^she saw and heard a wild yell of applause 
burst from the pier, and the pier was more distant tbftn 

jnan. She snatched Flucker’s cap, planted h^ foot 
0 / ^e gunwale, held on by a rope, hailed the poor follow 


again, and waved the cap round and round her head to 
nve Idm courage ; and in a moment, at tho sight of this, 
thousands of voices thundered back their cheers to her 
across the water. Blow wind— spring boat — and you, 
Christie, stiU ring life towards those despairing cars, and 
wave hope to those sinUng eyes *, cheer the boat on, you 
thousands that look upon this action. Hurrah! from 
the pier ; Hurrah ! from the town ; Hurrah ! from the 
shore. Hurrah ! now, from the very ships in the roads, 
whose crews are swarming on the yards to look: five 
minutes ago they laughed at you : three thousand eyes 
and hearts hang upon you now : ay, these are the mo- 
ments we live for ! 

And now dead silence. The boat is within fifty yards : 
they are all three consulting together round the mast : 
an error now is death : his forehead only seems above 
water. 

** If they miss ^m on that tack?” said Lord Ipsden, 
significantly, to Liston. 

** Ho ’ll never see London Brigg again,” was tho whis- 
pered reply. 

They carried on till all on shore thought they would 
run over him, or past him ; but no,* at ten yards distant 
they were all at the sail, and had it down liko lightning ; 
and then Fluckcr sprang to the bows, the other boy to 
the helm. 

Unfortunately there were but two Johnstoncs in the 
boat ; and this boy, in his hurry, actually put the helm 
to port instead of to starboard. Cfhristic, who stood amid- 
Bhip.<«, saw the error : sho sprang aft, flung tho boy from 
..^thc helm, and jammed it hard a-starboard with her foot. 
The boat answered the helm, but too late for tucker ; the 
man was four yards from him as the boat drifted by. 

He 's a de^ mon ! ” cried Liston, on the shore. 

Tho boat's length gave one more little chance: the 
after-part must drift nearer him, thanks to Christie. 
Flucker flew aft, flung himself on his back, and seized his 
sister's petticoats. 

Fling yourself ower the gunwalo ; ye'll no hurt : I’se 
baud yo.” 

Sho flung herself boldly over tho gunwale. The man 
was sinking : her nails touched his hair, her fingers en- 
tangled themselves in it : she gave him a powerful wrench 
and brought him alongside : the boys pinned him like 
wild cats. 

Christie darted away forward to the mast, passed a rope 
round it, threw it the boys, and in a moment it w^ 
under his shoulders. Christie hauled on it from tho fore 
thwart : tlie boys lifted him, and they tumbled him, 
gasping and gurgling like a dying salmon, into the 
bottom of tho boat, and flung net, and jackets, and sail 
over him, to keep the life in him. 

The ending is in this wise — 

. THE MOTHEB. 

She came in amongst tho groups a changed woman-^ 
her pallor and her listlessness were gone— the old light 
was in her eye, and the bright colour in her cheek, and 
she seemed hardly to touch the earth. “ I *m just droukit, 
lasses,” cried sho gaily, wringing her sleeve. Every eye 
was upon her : din she know, or did sho not know, what 
she hM done? 

Lord Ipsden stepped forward: the ^ople tacitly ae- 
cepted him as the vchiclo of their curiosity. 

“ Who was it, Christie?'* 

** I dinna ken, for my pairt !” 

Mrs. Gatty came out of the house. 

**A handsome young fellow, I hope, Christie?” re- 
sumed Lord Ipsden. 

»Yo maun ask Flucker,** was the reply. **I could 
no tak muckle notice, ye ken,” putting her hand More 
her eye, and half smiling. 

** Well 1 1 hear he is very good looking ; and I hear 
you think so too.” 

She glided to him, and looked in his face. He gave a 
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meaning smile. The poor girl looked quite perplexed. 
Suddenly she gare a violent start. 

** Christie ! where is Christie ?*’ had cried a well-known 
voice. Uo had learned on the pier who had saveil him ; 
he had slipped up among the boats to find her ; he could 
not find his hat — ^lie could not wait for it^his dripping 
hair shewed where he had been : it was her love, woom 
she had Just saved out of dei^’s very jaws. 

She gave a cry of love thiff went through every heart, 
high or low, young or old, that heard it. And she went 
to nim, through the air it seemed ; but quick as she was, 
another was as quick: the mother had seen him first, 
and she was there. Christie saw nothing, \yith another 
cry, the very key-note of her great and loving heart, she 

fiung her arms round Mrs. Gatty, who was on the 

same errand as herself. 

** Hearts are not steel, and steel is bent; 

Hearts are not flint, and flint is rent.” 

Tho old woman felt Christie touch %er. She turned 
from her son in a moment, and wept upon her neck. 
Her lover took her hand and kissed it, and pressed it to 
his bosom, and tried to speak to her ; *but all he could do 
was to sob and choke — and kiss her baud again. 


** My daughter ! ” sobbed the old woman. 

At that word Christie clasped her quickly ; and then 
Christie began to cry. 

“ I am not a stone,” cried Mrs. Gatty. ** I gave him 
life ; but yon have saved him from death Oh ! Chtrles, 
never make her repent what she has done for you.” 

She was a woman after all ; and prudence and preju- 
dice molted like snow betbro her heart. 

There were not many dry eyes — least of all the heroic 
Lady Barbara's. 

There is in this little story thought and 
common sense, and an honest hatred of the 
modern cant of pretending to admire,* or per- 
haps ignorantly admiring, whatever is incom- 
prehensible; and, moreover, there iq, very 
powerful writing. Our extracts give but u 
faint notion of the merit of the book. If wc 
mistake not, the author is destined to win 
larger laurels than he has yet worn. 


The Hermit, A Novel, by Emilie Carlen, Author of “The Birthright,*^ “"^he Events of a 

Year,** &c. 4 vols. Newby. 


It is not every reader wlio knows that Miss 
Carlen istt Swede, and that “The Hermit** is 
a translation. Having said thus much, how- 
ever, and added tliat the title-jiage says not a 
word of the fact of the novel not being an 
original work, w'c proceed to notice “The 
Hermit*’ simply as a work of fiction. 

A believer in the metempsychosis would as- 
suredly assign to this Swedish maiden a right 
of metaphysical iuheritance from a curlew or 
Mother Carey’s chicken. Here arc four vo- 
lumes of a most excellently-constructed jind 
amusing story, the various scenes in which 
never for one instant leave tlie sea or sea-sliorc. 
Perhaps, however, the talc was originally 
conceived by Thetis, and written with a pen 
from the pinion of a seagull. The original 
version may have been printed in shell 
type, composed by Tritons, published by 
some Glaucus assuming a Swedish Newby’s 
name, puffed by Eolus, and reviewed by Nep- 
tune. The sea, and nothing but the sea, is the 
theme, and w'c assure our readers a theme 
which plays most eloquent music upon the 
best feelings of the heart and the ancctions. 
It is no slight praise to affirm, that, notwith- 
standing the length of the story, the interest is 
sustained from first to last. Without pretend- 
ing t<b describe the intricacies of the narrative, 
the bare outline of the plot is as follows : — 

A fugitive from the world and his own con- 
science makes his home on a barren but shel- 
tered rock on the coast of Sweden: his wife 
and child are his only companions. He has 
evidently committed some fearful crime, wliich 
even tlic dear associates of his solitnry houi*s 


are not allowed to comprehend. Pending the 
boyhood of their son, tho sketches of smuggling 
on these desert coasts are liighly amusing, 
while the description of a ccrlniii Dame Storm- 
bom, at whoso house tho youth is studying for 
a cadetship, remind one of an interior hy Micris, 
so truthful and so elaborate is its colouring. 
The time now aj»proaches for our hero, George 
Lot.«ler, to go forth into the world, and his 
motlier liaving died, tho lone fugitive is left 
with only tlie sigliing winds of heaven and the 
sea waves for his cornpanioiH. 

Ill tho natural course of things George Lets- 
ler has left his heart beliind him ; and well he 
might, for tho jirctty Fanuy possesses all tlic 
qualities to wiu a sailor’s love, being fair, domes- 
tic, ]>iquant, and high-spirited ; a capital hand at 
helping the rcvenuc-oflicers into a mess, and 
quite as willing to take an oar as to bake a cake 
for George — performing the latter operation 
with a sly and inalicioug hint that it is intended 
for the yacht-lieutenant. Time wears on, and 
George Lctsler achieves the summit of his am- 
bition, and becomes master of his ovgi vessel, 
and, furgotful of former ties, falls in love witli 
his patron’s daughter. The last object of his 
affections is a dark beauty, of course diamc- 
tric'illy opposite to the fair one at home; but 
having a capacious heart and a sailor’s capri- 
cious nature, he manages to love both the 
Minna and the Brenda. Here the story is 
managed with great delicacv and knowledge 
of human passions and impulses. 

At length, after many adventures by flood 
^though never by field), the mystery of his 
lather’s life is revealed, and he eventually mar* 
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rl('s both Ills old love nnd his new love ! But 
stiirt not, fiiir, and, if fair, most interested 
rouder : he docs not marry them both at once, 
but •ne after the other ; nor is he united to the 
blonde till after the brunette has met a watery 
grave in rushing to his rescue one stormy night 
at sea. 

In some hands a plot so constructed would 
present features by no means agreeable ; but the 
authoress has used her materials with so much 
lact and vigour, that the reader is carried on 
to the end, only sorry that this most excellent 
and well- told tale has come to a conclusion. 

Some of the descriptions are graphic in the 
extreme: the only fault we can injustice find, 
consisting in the reiteration of certain words, 
owing to carelessness of translation. The word 
“Ay,” . for instance (always spelt wrong), is 
sprinkled so lavishly in the dialogue, that we 
get quite weary of the mono ’Syllable. A blemish 
of more importance, however, is in the con- 
struction of the story ; and Miss Carlcn will, wc 
arc sure, at once agree with us, that, consid< ring 
the extreme sdft-infiicting penance which the 
elder Lctsler undergoes, tin* crime he has com- 
mitted sinks into insignificance : indeed, with 
the exception of an unlawful attachment, 
against which he snccossfully struggled, there 
was no crime at all. He ought to have been 
more criminal, or less filled with remorse, 
though the exigencies of the narrative arc well 
served hy the iiiystcuy wliich envelopes the ad- 
miriibly-drawn character of the sulfercr. 

AVe have not much room for extract^, but, 
as a sj)ecimcn of the writer’s manner, and the 
translator’s skill, we subjoin the following 
description of the death of George’s comrade 
and former instructor, old Storinbom. The 
catastrophe is brought about by a false beacon, 
the work of certain \viTckers on the coast, who 
live by the diabolical method of decoding a 
ship on to the rocks, and then murdering and 
robbing the crew. 

DEATH OF AN OLD FRIEND. 

Stormboni was silent, and both sat for sonic seconds 
absorbed in reflection. 

At last George rose, and shaking olT his gloomy 
tlioughts witli an cflbrt, was about to leuvc the cabin, 
when a voice from above cried out — 

“ The mist is parting, Captain, and there is a light to 
Ifcward.” 

** That is Kullcn ! ” said George. 

But Stormbom shook his head and said doubtfully— - 

** No, no. Captain, impossible ; wc can’t be so near.” 

“■We'll soon see,” said George, springing on deck. 

The old man followed. 

“ Now, undo, what say you now ? ” 

“ 1 say it *s very singular : we were going nine to ten 
knots last watch, hut still inethinks we cannot have 
come so far — the current must have sent us considerably 
to the south-east; it can’t be a ship, the light is too 
large, hut it is very singular.” 

It is the light-house at Kullen, uncle,* said George, 
“ it can bo nothing else and immediatdy he gave orders, 


“ Keep her full, shake a reef out of the topsail, keep her 
on her course and tlicn turning to the old man he said, 
** W'^e must carry on if wc wish to reach the sound to- 
morrow— hy sunrise it will be calm, and then the stream 
will drive us back into the Cattegat.” 

George thought it was high time to make up for loss of 
time, and Elvira Cornelia, with her increased canvas, 
danced over the waves like a damsel over the boards of a 
theatre. • 

“ 1 ’ll stay here for the rest of the watch ; and now, 
uncle, do oblige me by turning in, and getting a little 
sleep: towards daybreak I ’ll do the same, that 1 may 
not look too sleepy when wc get to Hclsingor.” 

“ No, I ’ll not go to bed,” said the old man shortly, 
continuing to stare at the light. 

After some seconds, when George had made a visit to 
the wheel, Stormbom said — 

“ Have you ever heard of the old Fireman of Liisb?” 

“No, uncle, not that I-remcniber.” 

“ Well, hearkenrtlicn : just before 1700 be was broken 
on the wheel fur kindling false beacons, and thereby 
causing several wrecks, and more particularly because he 
had rubbed and murdered the crews. And there is a 
saying to tliis day, that, to revongo the fearful punish- 
ment inflicted on his body, his spirit wanders about 
during the dark autumn nights, and kindles a Are, now 
here and now there, to lead soainoii astray. 1 have never 
seen them iiiysdf, but 1 know those who have, and have 
narrowly escaped wreck in consequence.” 

“Now, uncle, you must not take it ill, if 1 say that 
this is only another hit of sailor's story-telling: the 
tales arc so pretty, that wc can't help listening to them 
with ])leasiire ; but it does not do for a brave sailor to let 
such superstitions take hold of his mind.” 

’Jlie old man retired, while George said with a nod — 

“ I *11 just go forward, anil take a look out.” 

Closely muflled in his overcoat, George paced the deck, 
his looks straining out into the dark night, and often 
resting uii the solitary glimmering fire which was to guido 
his ship over the foaming waves. Sometimes they were 
fixed upon the spectre-like mast.s, which at every heave 
of the ship seemed to rise higher and higher, till they 
reached the clouds, while the wide, white gannents that 
clothed them spread abroad like giant wings with which 
the Elvira Cornelia was speeding over tlie lofCJr, watery 
mountains. At times the moon pooped out, and was 
then again obscured, and the g;ilo howled with mighty 
pow'cr, and waged a fearful strife against tlic waves. 

George's bosom heaved, as it always did when he was 
a witness to this strife of nature, there was a kind of wild 
ciijoyiiie.nt in gazing on it ; but the image of the old Fire- 
man of Ijuso and his false beacons constantly recurred to 
his thouglits. 

He, however, shook olF tlio uneasy feelings wliich this 
and the rest of Stormhom's tales had called forth, and 
hcguii to taCkc part in the activity which surrounded liiin. 

After a while, he said— 

This is very singular : the water appears as if it was 
shallow here : get the lead line, in order that wo may see 
how many fathoms wc have ; do you hear any thing for- 
ward.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir, it 's not right : we sccin as if wo were 
close in shore.” 

Stormboni, whahad been below for a few minutes, at 
this moment came up the steps. 

“ My forebodings,’^ murmured he, and went to his post. 

“ Hcavo to, and take a cast of the lead,” commanded 
George, in a firm voice. 

A slight j^ating of the keel against the bottom told 
him that this was needless. 

“ Hard up— with the hdm — hard up.” 

But this was too late : the bfig struck two or three 
times in a minute. 

“ Stand by, carpenters, with the axes — all clear to cut 
away the masts.” 
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Auotlier p;raze a(i;aiiist tho sand, and the brig lay on 
her side, fast embedded in the bank. 

“ Death and hell,” cried CKiorp^, “ now I see where we 
are : wc are ashore on the . Yadero of Holland : the 
scoundrels liavo kindled a false beacon : cut away the 
masts.” 

Tho waves ran mountains high-p-the {frig was nearly 
npset. 

** Hold fast, for God’s sake* here comes a surge : for 
Heaven's sake, uncle Stormbom, hold on.” 

Hut scarce had he said the words, when he saw the old 
man, as he hurried forward to aid in carrying out an 
order, raised up on the crest of a wave, and carried over- 
board. 

Quick as lightning, George caught hold of the old 
mail’s log ; but tho rushing envious surge would not bo 
baulked of its prey, and nothing but a sea boot was left 
in his grasp. 

What ill this awful and memorable foment passed in 
George's mind was known but to tho Lord of life and 
death. In a moment he threw off his shoes and coat, 
and buckled on his life belt. . , 

“ Get out the long boat, boys : save my desk and the 
till case. If you roach tho shore, look out for the signal, 
which will bo tho cry of the seagull, and wo shall meet 
again, if God wills. Above all, be perfectly still when 
you got ashore." 

After one long painful glance at the Elvira Cornelia, 
which had succumbed not to tho strife of wind and waves, 
but to the treacherous arts of scoundrels, without a mo- 
ment’s hoed to tlie remonstrances of his people, ho threw 
hiinsolf into the sea, to endeavour to rescue his old, true 
friend. 

It was a wild, almost an insane resolve ; but George's 
feelings wero too much shocked by tho heartrending 
sight to leave him amenable to reason: ho trusted in 
Gud, in his youth and strength, and his unusual expert- 
ncss in swimming, particularly as he knew that tho land 
was close at hand. 

At first, his search, his endeavours were fruitless ; but 
as a gleam of the moon broke out from the clouds, he 
descried, at but a few yards distance, the old man's head 
borne aloft on the crest of a wave, but not in a swimming 
posture ; and chance, or rather Providence, favoured tho 
bold sailor's efforts: he succeeded in getting hold of a 
Corner of Stormbom’s coat at a moment when his face 
rose again above the surface. 

“ George, my son, God blc — issued feebly from tho 
trembling lips. 

Thu moon again disappeared behind the clouds, and 
total darkness enveloped them; but by dint of the 
greatest exertions — his strength nerved by tlie occasion— 
George succeeded in dragging his precious burden towards 
the shore. 

The waves rolled over and under and around^him, and 
his exhausted powers were all but failing, when a moun- 
tainous surfm carried them swiftly forward, and threw 
them several fathoms up upon tho sandy beach. 

For some minutes ho lay unconsciouil: aroused by 
warm breath upon his face, he looked up and saw Komm, 
who had swum ashore after his master, and having smelt 
and scratched and licked him until animation returned, 
now manifested his delight by the wildest gambols. 

George's first care was, with a zeal and solicitude 
which quite diverted his thoughts from his own situation, 
to nsc every effort to revive old Stormbom; but the 
stiffened members did not relax; and at length the 
bitter truth forced itself upon his conviction, that his old 
friend's last wish had been gratified — ^he had died on the 
sea ; and on the anniversary of his wedding-day his soul 
had fled to seek re-union^ith his loved Rebecca. 

WtluMre Tales. By John Yonge Aker- 
MAN. London: J. R. Smith, 30 Soho 
Square. 1853. 

All provincial glossaries are useful, and writ- 


ten compositions in our different dialects are 
more useful. Olossarics give us words only : 
compositions give us idioms and constructions. 
The special value of a Wiltshire specimen Hes 
in the fact of their being average samples of 
the Wessex form of sprecli. 

OLD DABNZO. 

Everybody kneows Old Barnzo, as wears , his ycad o' 
one zido. Ouo night a was coming whoamo vrom mar- 
ket, and veil off 's hos into the road, a was' so drunk. 
Some chaps coming by picked uii up, and zeein' his yea- 
was al o' ono zide, they thought *twas out o' jiiit, and bed 
gan to pull 't into 'ts ploace agcii, when the owld bwoy 
roar'd out, ** Barn zo (born so) 1 tell 'e !” Zo a' was 
alius called Owld Barnzo ever a'tcrwards.” * 

Ruth Earnley. A Talc. By Mrs. Macken- 
zie Daniels. 3 Vols. Newby. 1854. 

This comes under the denomination of what 
are styled “ Religious Novels.” Its aim, as 
the writer informs us, is directed at something 
higher than mere amusement: “the feelings 
described, and the truths set forth, are things 
of solemn reality ; the first boM drawn from 
the experience of the human ircart ; the last 
from that holy and inspired volume which is 
able, Avith the blessing of God, to make us all 
wise unto salvation.” 

Wc cannot (jxpress our approval of this ad- 
mixture of solemn truths with frivolous fic- 
tions, nor do we tliiiik that any beneficial end 
is attaiiiabh} thereby. As a novel, Ruth 
Earnicy ” is below mediocrity : as a work of 
loftier aspiration it cannot be said to rank 
high in the literature of the dqgprted year. 

Walter Evelyn’^ or, the Long Minority. 

*3 Vols. Bentley. 

"How do you do, my Public? Wc have 
not met for some time, ^fj^attcr, eh, my Pub- 
lic ? Manchester pretty quiet ?” These were 
the opening questions of Walter Evelyn. 
Wc recognised at once the shallow,, impertinent 
style, and would willingly have closed the 
hook ; but being constrained by duty, wc read 
on. Of coume it is all about Howards, and 
Brandons, and Sinclairs, and Stanleys; and 
full of doubtful French and slip-slop English. 
It is impossible to extract any thing from the 
volumes that Avould amuse, and the book is^ 
really not worth an elaborate shew up. So 
after digesting the plot, ’and marking a hun- 
dred absurdities, influenced a little, perhaps, by 
the sickening nature of the task, we threw our 
notes into the waste-paper basket, and resolved 
to reserve our space and the readers’ patience 
or some better purpose. 

If the reader doubts our verdict, let him or 
her send for the book. It costs, we believe, 
but ten shillings, so most of the circulating 
libraries will have it, and be glad to circu- 
late it. 
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The Roses. By the Author of " A Flirt.*’ 
3 Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 

The History of a Flirt ” was a very amusing 
sketch of manners and morals as they are ; but 
it was entirely a circulating-library book. There 
was nothing to criticise in it. This^ its suc- 
cessor, is a failure. It is a sort of book that 
people inquire after on account of the title- 
page, and send back next day witli half the 
first volume cut, and a complaint that they can- 
not get on with it. We must not waste space 
upon novels that miss their aim. Writers 
of this class arc bound to be moderately 
amusing.” 

Hopei a story of Chequered Life. By Al- 
fred W. Cole, Esq., Author of the Cape 
and the Caff res.” 3 Vols. Newby. 

Frank Nugent, the hero* of this novel, is the 
son of a bankrupt banker who prefei*s suicide 
to the Gazette. The experienced novel-reader 
can now guess largely as to the rest. Of course, 
Frank does get a clerkship in the city, for 
that would be natural, and therefore common- 
place : he, in proper romance fashion, starves, 
teaches, writes, falls in love, struggles and storms 
through tlirce volumes, and then is married. 

The chief feature in the work is the world of 
literature, from the men who write for posterity 
down to DaVid Tonks the penny a-lincr, who 
writes to keep down his alc-scorc. This is a 
good average novel. 

Margaret; orSfrejndice at HomOj and its 
Victims. 2 ^)ls. Bentley. 1853. 
Nothing could be more injudicious than the 
selection of this work for Mr. Bentley’s first 
issue of his cheap books of fiction. The old 
price of the regular three-volume nov(d, 
1/. 6cZ., is scarcely more absurd than the 

rage for shilling publications ; and the pruning 
knife is as much required for the one, as dis- 
couragement from reviewers is desirable for the 
other. Mr. Bentley will doublcss eventually 
reap the fruits of his system of reform if he 
ublishes good novels at his reduced prices : 
c will as certainly fail, if his publications are to 
consist only of such novels as can be obtained 
without *copy right money. How this maybe 
'in the case of Margaret” we do not know, 
although we have our own opinion, derived 
from a careful perusal of the work. ** Mar- 
garet ” is a stumble at the threshold. It has 
seldom been our lot to meet with a story so 
unmitigatcdly disagreeable and so utterly fail- 
ing to evolve, from the materials used, any sort 
of principle or definite design. The work, it 
is true, is an attempt to shew the blighting 
influence of Mammon worship, and the deso- 
lating efiects of the conventionalities of the day. 
In an effort to appear liberal, the author or 
authoress spares neither sect nor section ; but 


out of the wholesale condemnation thwe arises 
no ethical deduction, nor forth from the chaos of 
evil which he or she describes does any form of 
good emanate to benefit or instruct the reader. 
After wading through the story — a very Iliad 
of woe front the beginning till within a few 
pages of the conclusion — wc can only exclaim, 
Cui bono! We do not mean to deny that 
many of the anathemas herein launched forth 
against the cant of the day are, in themselves, 
perfectly justifiable, and wc acknowledge that 
there breathes a wholesome earnestness in the 
writer’s manifestation of disgust ; but wo do af- 
firm that the construction of the tale is utterly 
devoid of skill, and that the personages who 
figure in these pages present the most flagrant 
contradiction between • their actions and the 
writer’s description of their characters. Had 
Christianity been intended to sap and dry up 
all the springs of human action and energy, 
reducing mankind to mere amiable automata, 
it would never have taken an undying hold of 
humanity, nor have survived, as it has done, all 
the antagonism of declared enemies and secret 
foes. Why, therefore, is the most Christian 
person in the book, the old grandfather, made 
to appear a simpleton of the first water, while 
the scoffing uncle is all, save in theory, a most 
righteous and true believing man ? Tlie au- 
thor’s task is a thricc-blessed one, when re- 
flection, study, imagination, and all the various 
faculties of the mind are brought to bear 
upon some subject having for its object the 
amelioration ot the misery abroad in the 
world I and the form of fiction ])rcsent8, per- 
haps, more facilities than any other for pro- 
ducing good, and making those people who 
would reject the dry disquisition, acquainted 
with the evils Avhich surround them. The at- 
tempt, however, is worse than useless when, 
instead of a w^ell-considcred story skilfully 
narrated, w e are presented with one unbroken 
picture of misery, arising from causes which 
w’^e feel assured could never have occurred. 
The principal character is a young lady, highly 
educated, prattling French like a native, singing 
like a nightingale, a thorough musician, capa- 
ble of instructing in all the various branches of 
an English education,” highly moral withal, 
and severely good ; yet, nevertheless and not- 
withstanding, she is eventually reduced to sinj^- 
ing ballads in the streets, witli all the concomi- 
tant miseries of such a life. The kaleidoscope 
of liuinan misery, turn it as you may,fweary 
yourself as you will, with its patterns of crime, 
and shame, and sorrow, will never assume 
such a construction as the writer here depicts. 
We do not for an instant dispute that the 
several portions which form the picture may 
individually have happened, but it is the 
grouping, arrangement, and combinations that 
are so faulty. 
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We bclievcjudmng by some cicvcr passa^ee^ is done to the cause of suffering humanity^ 
earnest and sound, that far better productions when almost every element of literary skill is 
will emanate from the same pen which has absent in a narrative intended to guide, admo* 
written Margaret/’ but evil instead of good nish, and instruct. 


Church and StatCj and Convocation. By G. 

H. Pkentice. J. H. Parker. 

The question of the revival of Convocation is 
one which will be brought more and more 
prominently before the public and the legis- 
lature, until, by the most deliberate and serious 
consideration of the modus in quOy a definite 
judgment shall have been arrived at, and the 
Church of England be reinstated in the exer- 
cise of those functions which properly and of 
right belong to her, freed from the anomalies 
formerly, not without some show of justice, 
objected against her. ^here can be no doubt 
that the Church has now awakened to a sense 
of her true position, and a correct appreciation 
of what her province is. The unseemly dis- 
cussions which cast a reproach on the meet- 
ings of Convocations, in its later days, and 
formed the pretext, though not the real cause, 
of its suspension, would, we feel assured, under 
the influence of the earnest and truthful spirit 
that has now manifested itself, give place to a 
state of things whence the happiest results 
would ensue as regards the relations between 
the Church and the State. To that corisiim- 
ination we trust we are tending ; and we there- 
fore welcome every well-intended, even though 
not w'ell-djrected, effort to promote so desirable 
tin object. In the thirty-two pages of Mr. 
Prentice’s pamphlet we have a clear and in- 
structive view given of the history of Convo- 
cation, with some pertinent observations \ but 
we have to complain of a carelessness of style 
remarkable in these days, and which not un- 
frequently renders his meaning any thing but 
clear. We cannot always express concurrence 
with it, when it is discernible ; as, for example, 
with the following, which may be taken as a 
sort of summary of the writer’s views : — 

Those, then, who want ropresentatiTO institutions for 
the Church, must haye them in the form most congenial to 
the Constitution, and that is Convocation. Bu# it seems 
generally admitted that the present form of Convocation 
» bnt a mere skeleton, and hefore'its revival can answer 
any practical good, some new flesh and blood must be 
ph^ on the old bones before any energy can be given 
to its system ; and these are, the extension of the fran- 
chise, mo abolition of rotten boroughs [these ho after- 
wards explains to be Cathedral-chapters], the introduc- 
tion of a new dement as an antiuote to that word so 
offensive to Protestant ears— priestcraft, t. a. lay repre- 
sentation • * 

Why the laity should be represented in Con- 
vocation, whik the clerCT are rigorously ex- 
cluded, from the House oi Commons, it would 
bo difficult to explain. The State has already 


sufficiently the upper hand, and to grant the 
Church a quasi deliberative assembly, leaving 
it, at the same time, with suck an amount of 
secularity as to neutralize any power of inde- 
pendent action it might otherwise excrebe, 
would be a mere mockery, with nothing to 
redeem its oflensiveuess. That an infusion of 
the lay element, to a certain extent, would be 
no detriment or obstruction to the healthy 
action of Convocation, wo arc ready to admit ; 
on tlie contrary, that healthy action would be 
secured and established on a fiimer foundation 
than could otherwise be obtained. The theo- 
retical strictness, and, as it w'erc, mental harsh- 
ness, arising from the peculiar position of the 
clergy, and a consequent wanlAof sympathy, 
in some degree, with the surrounding world, 
would be thus modified and tempered by 
contact with the practical influences of that 
world, and a character imparted to their de- 
liberations and conclusions, not, indeed, subser- 
vient to, but in harmonjr with, the spirit of 
the age. From a combination and unity of 
operation sucli as this the happiest moral re- 
sults would infallibly arise; and we might 
confidently anticipate a final smoothing away 
and cessation of those unfecmly asperities 
which have been the standing reproach of one 
generation afler another. But a consumma- 
tion which all lovera of their country must 
earnestly desire cannot be attained while 
the voice of the laity is he|)ird in Convocation, 
that of the clergy is stifled in the House of 
Commons. It is well kno^, and lamented, 
that aspersions of all kinds are frequently 
hazarded in the House upon the character and 
conduct of men eminent in the Church, from 
which the worst effects are ]iroduced, but the 
sting of which would be extracted were there 
pi*esent those, whose experience and true appre- 
ciation of their rev<?rend brethren, of their mo- 
tives and their position, enabled them fo set the 
House right. Tims the harmony reigning in 
Convocation would not be marred by a con- 
trary tendency in the House of Commons, 
and the union of Church and State would be- 
come an union not in name only, but ii\ spirit 
and in truth.” 

History ^ Protestants of Frcmce. By 
O. DE Felice. Translated by P. E. Barnes, 
Esq. Routledge. 

The Reformation in France, like its brother 
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ill Knglaiid, can present itself to us, uow-a-days, 
only as an old friend with a new face : the 
lineaments are ncce:^sarily the same, and the 
variety can extend no fhrther than the ex- 
pression of the features. We cannot sapr that 
our present author throws any great additional 
light on a subject already thoroughly investi- 
gated, though he himself claims the credit of 
supplying* a deficiency hitherto much felt. 
Each separate period of the French Reforma- 
tion, he avers, has been treated by various 
writers ; but there exists no regular history of 
it in the French language, and this task he 
professes to have been the first to accomplish. 
In such estimate of his work, however, wc do 
not altogether concur, it being rather frag- 
mentary in its arrangement than regular and 
consecutive. This peculiar appearance, we 
should add, partly arises from his fixing his 
attention more on the moral characteristics of 
the Reformation and on the temper and genius 
of those who conducted it, than to the precise 
historical cv^ts which marked its progress. 
What wc fiffil most to commend in M. de 
Felice’s work is the temperate tone that per- 
vades it. Though zealous and uncompromising 
in his advocacy of the principles of the Refor- 
mation, he rarely allows himself to be betrayed 
into that acrimony which is the reproach of 
many wdio tread these fields. 

The True Law of Population shewn to he 
connected with the Food of the People. By 
Thomas Doubleday. London : Smith, 
Elder & Co., Cornhill. Bombay: Smith, 
Taylor & Co. 1853. 

Mn. Doubleday promulgates, in his present 
w'ork (of which this is the third edition), a 
theory, to the effect that the increase or de- 
crease of population varies in an inverse ratio 
with the increasc^r decrease of food. 

ilis proposition he thus states: — ^^Thc 
GREAT GENERAL LAW, regulating the increase 
or decrease both of vegetable and of animal 
life, is this, — ^that whenever a species or a genus 
is endangered, a corresponding effect is invari- 
ably made by nature for its preservation and 
continuance, by an increase of fecundity or 
fiTtility ; and that this especially takes place 
'’whenever such danger arises from the diminu- 
tion of proper nourishment ; so that the state 
of depiction is favourable to fertility, while, on 
the other hand, the state of repletion is un- 
favourable to fertility in the ratio of the inten- 
sity of each state \ and this probably through- 
out the whole animate world, vegetable as 
well as animal.^’ 

There is ingenuity in the theory, and much 
plausibility in the arguments adduced in sup- 
port of it; but we scarcely think that the 


doctrine, however true in some cases, is capable 
of such extensive application as Mr. Double- 
day supposes. Were it so, the. regions inha- 
bited by the Esquimaux would be densely 
populated, while the territory of India would 
DC but thinly tenanted. 

He observes that, In a nation highly and 
generally afiluent and luxurious, population 
will decrease and decay •j* and lie also advances 
the converse of this propoirition. 

But take this small island we inhabit, with 
a community the most aflliient and luxurious 
of any that the sun illumines ; take the census- 
table of 1831, and that of 1851, and observe 
how cSmplctcly our author’s assertion is nega- 
tived. 

Turn %ve to the French, an entire nation sub- 
sisting upon a much lower and simpler diet, 
living, in every way, far more sparingly. Wo 
])crcei VC their numeric^ increase much less than 
our own, and in individual families, the number 
of children very rarely exceeding two or three. 

Wc have not space; to enter into a minute 
dissertation on the subject, but wc can com- 
mend the book as an able one, and the author 
as a man of sincerity, and earnest of purpose. 

Once upon a Time. By Charles Knight. 
2 Vols. 8vo. John Murray: Albemarle St. 
Two exceedingly clever, entertaining, and 
learned little volumes. We regret that they 
have only found their way to us just as w^e were 
afiixing our imprimatur on the last sheet of the 
present Number. We hope to bo able, how- 
ever, to return to them in our next. Wc 
will do them the justice now, to Glass them 
among the most readable books of the quarter. 

The Life and Adventures of George Wilson^ 
a i'oundation Scholar. By George 
Griffith. London : Cash, Bishopsgate 
Street 1854. 

The object of this tale is to call attention to 
the iniquitous perversions of the funds belong- 
ing to the endowed Schools of this country ; 
for the purpose of obtaining the reform of the 
enormous abuses that have crept into the system 
of their management. The writer shews con- 
siderable zeal in the cause of the poor, and 
much shrewdness in his observations; but at 
the same time we detect many exaggerations 
in his statements, and no little ignorance on 
several matters he ventures to discuss with 
the most complacent self-sufficiency. « 

History of the Early Christians. By Samuel 
Eliot. 2 vols. 8vo. London : Bentley. 1853. 
This work was not wanted, unless exquisitelv 
done. Names crowd upon us, as we look back 
upon the mass of literature which deals with 
the same subject, and deals with it well. These 
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two loosely printed octavo volumes will com- A Gospel History of Our Lord md Saviour 
press, bv and by, into a shilling railway book, Jesus Christ. By Thomas Stephen, one of 
but in their present form they are not defen- the Librarians of King’s College, London, 

sible. It is, in fact, not a histo^, but an epi- London : Dean and Son. 1863. 

tome of history, and the most interesting por- For the purpose of methodizing and fixing in 
tions ai'e always eithfr slurred over or omitted, the minds of young people the facts of Gospel 
For instance, one of the first points of interest history this is a very useful and excellent book, 
in a work of this pretension should be a care- When we opened it we expected something 
fill history of the labours of the Apostles, with more than this. Strauss’ formidable work is 
an assiduous congregation of every scrap of still abroad in t]ml^d ; and Neander’s answer, 
information that tradition or history have con- abandoning as ^^s a portion of the solid 
tributed upon this most interesting inquiry. ground whereodvouv fititli in inspiratioif rests, 

A history of tlie early Christians should is scarcely less dangerous than the book of 
especially ofier an historical resu^ni of the the avow^ infidel. We had hoped here for a 
authorities upon the disputed sublet of St. critical and learned work. But such was not 
Peter’s presence and martyrdom at Rome. Mr. Stephen’s o^'ect. He has taken the four 
There is a beautiful legbnd of the Roman- Gospels and the Prophecies, and he has adopted 
Catholic Church, that Peter, dreading the per- Mimpriss and G reswell as aids: from tliesc 
secution which was arising against fiim, and these only he has worked out the hbtory. 

again overtaken by cowardi^, was escaping 

from Rome, and had already left the city, when Lg f 

he met our Lord bearing bis cross. Peter was ^7 By Theophilus Thomson, M.D. F.R.S. 
ashamed, and said, “ Domine quo vadis?” Tho« -p Tohn Churchill, Prince’s Street, Soho. 1854. 
answer was, Eo ad Romam crucifigi rursus,” I These lectures, originally delivered at the 
and the rebuked Apostle returned to his duty »*lIrompton Consumption Hospital, have already 
and his martyrdom. appeared in the Lancet of 1861, and have 

Now it is natural to return to a history of materially enhanced the reputation of their 
the early Christians for some information upon author. 

points of dispute between the Roman and tlie His style is clear, simple, and concise ; liis 
Protostaiit Church, so interesting in their explanations are intelligible to the humblest ca- 
character as these, especially as every English- parity ; and his observations are in every re- 
man who goes to Rome is shewn ther Church spect adapted for popular circulation. This, in 
of Domine quo vadis ?” and is told the legend, some respect, arises from their colloquial cha- 
Mr. Eliot, upon all these matters, has only the racter, and from the care that has been taken 
following scanty phrase — to abstain from the discussion of recondite and 

Both St. Paul and St. Peter are numbered disputed questions, 
amongst the martyrs of a pei'secution excited We would draw particular attention to the 
against the foreign sectaries of Romo.” fifth lecture, in which Dr. Thomson enters 

We must nof in fairness omit to add, that fully into the subject of cod-liver oil as the 
the author, in a note to this sentence, cites the most efiicacious remedy for phthisis, 
following authorities — Clem. Rom. ad Corinth. The extent to which thjs oil is used at the 
5; Dionys ap. Eiis. ii. 25 ;Origenap. Eus. iii. 1; Brompton Hospital may pe deduced from the 
or that fic} states, in the same note, that Am- fact that 600 gallons are t^nually administered 
brose (Senii. contra Auxent. p. 867, tom. ii. there. j 

ed. Benedict) relates the tradition of St. Peter’s The records of that establishment afford an 
meeting with Christ at the gate of Rome.” excellentopportiinity of comparing the effect of 
But if the reader only wanted to know where treatment conducted on general principles, irro 
" to find the materials for a history of the einly spcclive of the use of tl^s remedy, with treat- 
Christians, he certainly need not go to this Mr. ment in which it has pcciipicd an important 
Eliot for the infoi*mation. place. It must be admitted that in tliesc latter 

There is no preface to the work, and no cashes the results are truly remarkable*, 
word of explanation as to who the author may In almost every instfincc we find the patienTs 
happen to be. Judging from these very sus- gradually but unifornily increasing in weight; 
picious symptoms, and judging only from these, the pulse at the sam^ time improving, and in 
and from the unscholarlike character of the the majority of instances their unfavourable 
bootc, we should guess this to be a reprint of symptoms are found to abate, 
some American work of small repute. This increase of yreiglit amounts, in some 

We beg to add, however, that we have no cases, to as much ^ 5^ lb. in 42 days, where 
infomalion whatever upon the subject, and there had been previously a rapid diminution, 
judge of the probable origin from the nature of Experiments on bigs and oxen have shewn 
the production. that f&)z. of the coai^t kind of oil, daily ad- 
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ministered to pigs, and 4oz. to^xen, aided ma- 
terially the fattening process. / l 
Dr. Thomson is laTourabU to the exhibition 
of cod-livcr oil in combinatfon with liquor no- 
iassoBj and an ingenious tUeory is adauoea to 
support this view. We have not space to enter 
upon tlie many interostmg topics introduced 
into this valuable work v but we can cordially 
and most oonscicntiousm rwommend itfi study 
to all classes — to th^ajgM^ll as the 
profesiiohaj^^dex^jz^ 

'Ifiscoveryj/ A. Poem bynVfkWARQ' A idam 
Leatham, M. a, London : Walton and 

Maberly, Upper Gower Street. U63. 

This little unpretending volamc, cgmes before 
IIS in so meek a guise, that w'e cannot bring 
ourselves to speak of it in the same terms as 
we might, had its author ushered it before the 
public with an air of greater pretension. Mr. 
Edward Aldam Leamam informs us on hi^ 
title page that he is a Master of Arts of the 
University of London, an institution of which 
we know nothing, nor ai^ we aware what arts 
and sciences are there imparted. Wo should 
simply infer, from the specimen before us, that 
Poesy is not of the number. 

'riiG annual prize poems of Cambridge and 
Oxford have never aspired to any very great 
amount of excellence, Uiough occasionally we 
have noted in them passages of maiTcllous and 
transcendent beauty. Discovery,^’ we must 
own, has hitherto baffled our researches. 
therefore, it be an average specimen of the 
vereifying powers of young liondon, we can 
only say that the crassus aer^’ of Gower 
Street is not so congenial to the Muse, as the 
breeze that ripples the Isis, or that plays among 
the sedges of the Cam. 

Mr. Lcatham displays more poetical feeling 
in his conception than in his execution, which 
lacks both brill ianc/ and power. 

He has, no doubt, talent, which, if cultivated, 
would enable him to produce work of a far 
higher order than this. We select at hazard 
a passage in which there arc undoubtedly 
pleasing and graceful linqp, but their effect is 
sadly marred by the common-place character 
of those that follow 

STEAM. 

Oft liav^I seen the timid vapour creep 
• With stealthy tread along the unconscious deep, 

Or, at the earliest scent of morning air, 

Walk the smooth wave and leave no footprint there; 

And often have I watched it from the hiu 

luteal through our evening vale when all was still, 

And, like the. spirit of pervading peace, 

Proclaim an universal armistice ; 

And 1 have wondered how a giant's might 
Could dwdl embodied in a form so slight. 

Or whence Discovery framed her artful plan 
To mould the mist into leviathan, 

With brazen curb her snorting steed restrain, 

And scour the continent and skim the main. 


Knit into sinews of omnipotence. 

At her decree the roving mists‘condensc. 

And docile still, as erst when unconfined 
They shrank in timorous wreaths before the wind, 

Each nice behest or sturdy task obey. 

Knead stubborn adamant like potter's clay. 

Speed the huge disk of tlie reiving wheel, 

Or wind the fragile cobweb from the reel. 

The ideas conveyed by the first ten lines arc 
highly poetical and gracefully expressed, but 
what can an impartial reader say of the rest? 

Brilannic Researches; or ^New Facts andRec- 
Hficattbas of Ancient British History, By 
Bbale Postb. J. R.Sniith. 1853. 

A VOLUME of learned trifling, which may he 
criticised by the professed antiquarian, but will 
scarcely attract any'other reader. ‘ 

Isaac T, noppei\ A true Life. By N 
Maria Child. Low and Co., London. 
1853. 

A HISTORY of a Yankee quakcr, whom our ^ 
readers will immediately recognise when we 
tell them, in the language of ms biogmpher, 
that he was ^‘the Napoleon of the Hicksite 
controvei^sy.” If any one should have the 
least curiosity to know what the Hicksite 
Contiwcrsy was, we beg to refer them to the 
volume. 

Adami Parliamentary Handhooh; a hey to 
the Houses of Lords and Commons, Adams, 

9 Parliament Street. 

One of the most useful and acceptable boqks 
of the quarter. Its arrangement is admirable ; 
its accuracy, which wc have tested in numo 
rous instances, unimpeachable^ its size most 
compendious j and its price moderate in the 
extramc. 

This* new edition contains much additional 
matter, and its contents are admirably adapted 
for facility of I'eference. It comprises a concise 
peemge, all the titles, personal and pclitical 
status of each individual peer, his family, con- 
nexions, town residence, and country seat. 

The alphabetic list of the House of Com- « 
mons presents at one view the constituency, 
population, and remstered electors, of the 
places represented, the polls at the last elec- 
tions, and all the particulars that can be re- 
quired of the sitting member, his family, and 
nis particular tenets, together with a brief but 
complete sketch of hiu public career. 

• 

Clouded Happiness. A Novel. By the 
Countess JD’Orsay. London : Clarke, 
Beeton, and Co. 

Many of our contemporaries have been b^ 
guiled into reviewing this translation as an ori- 
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giiial work. The i-eadcra of the New Quar- 
terly ” will, however, remember that it was 
published in Fi*ench, under the name ^*UOm- 
bre du Bonheur,” more than twelve months 
ago, and was duly reviewed at the time. TJie 
notice will be found at page 211 of our first 
Volume. 

Highlej/s Lthrm'y of Science and Art — Un^ 
ffer*s Botajilcal Lectures. Translated by 
I). B. Paul. London ; Samuel Highley. 
1853. 

FARsuperior to the ordinary run of mere popular 
works, so much in demand at the present day, 
this little volume entei's fully and .scientifically 
into the details of that interesting study, upon 
which, witliin the last few j’-oai’s, the researches 
of so many eminent naturalists and inicrosco- 
pists have shod a flood of light. 

It would seem, indeed, as though the reve- 
ations of tluj microscope wuuld eventually 
conduce to discoveries in the vegetable world 
as astonishing as those of the telescope upon a 
more exalted and stupendous scale. To our 
fund of botanical knowh’dge cvciy year, new 
and important facts arc added : many of lhc.se 
are alluded to, and comiiiented upon with great 
ability, by Dr. Unger, who is evidently an en- 
thusiast in his pursuit. * • 

After describing in a lucid manner the elc- 
mentaiy parts of plants, he proceeds to describe 
the first fbimation of cells, their union, and 
the change resulting from their growth. 

With some claim to poetical feeling he ob- 
serves — 

]3ut vhon tho cell has once advanced so far iit its de- 
velopment that it bas no room citlicr for a marriage-bed 
or the appaTatu.s of chemical and physical activity, for 
retorts, balances, and pumps, it may bo well ima- 
gined as little more than a sepulchre, in whicli life and 
lure lie buried and motionless for ever. So in truth it i.s 
iu the plaiit-oTganism, and iu all its integrant parts ; 
and it is especially those parts which have, in the highest 
degree, enjoyed tho pleasure of existence that fall into a 
death 'sluinber from whicli they never wake again. In 
the midst of tho beautiful green temple one beam after 
another breaks in, one column falls above another ; and 
long beforo the proud structure has ceased to wave its 
leafy crown joyously in tho breeze, tho death-worm has 
been gnawing at its heart. At last the whole decays ; 
and just as it was built up, imperceptibly making a 
world of life dependent upon its exi.stencc, so it passes 
away without leaving a vestige behind. 

His observations on the clicmistry of plants, 
the absorption and distribution of their food— 
on th <3 phenomena of assimilation— and on the 
fundamental organs of vegetables— merit every 
attention; as do his reflections on tlic chro- 
nological aspect and history of the plant 

world. ^ , 

One of the engravings (and there arc many, 
well executed, intersneiwd throughout the 
work) represents a catamite forest of the re- 


mote coal neriod we say remote^ because^ 
lliougli geologically speaking recent — in all 
probability lens or hundreds of thousands of 
years have rolled away, since this strange vege* 
tation flourished. Wo hero beho]d an impe- 
tuous .torrent ovcrthi'Owing the lofty, .tapering, 
and hollow trunks of the calamites, increasing 
the mass of vegetable matter below, to be gra- 
dually converted into coal hy a subsequent pro- 
cess, and, by a later and mighty convulsion of 
nature, to be then entombed hundreds of fa- 
thoms bcncq|h the surface of the earth’s crust. 

A dreaiy wild, these forests doulitless would 
have been d(!omcd, had any human eye ever 
been permitted to behold them. Utterly Jes- 
titufo were they of animal life : they exhibit 
evident traces of having been, for countless cen- 
turies, the scone of storms and liuiTieanes. 

The records of those primaeval elemental 
wars still exist : the student may botanize on 
tho WTecks they have left, though countless 
ages may have intervepod since lost' they be- 
held the light. 

We cordially welcome the appearance of 
this Number of Mr. HiglJey’a scientific 
libmry, and commend it for study and reflec- 
tion. • 

*Licres de luxe — Presentation Books — Annuals 
^Christmas Books, &c. 

Foremost among this class, we may cite 
"^The Pilgrjjn. Fathers of New England,”* 
ilhistratcd by half a hundred beautiful steel 
engravings and woodcuts, many of them per- 
fect gems of ai't : indeed, when we observe that 
they arc mostly executed by such men as 
Willmorc, Cousen, Brandard, and J. T. Armi- 
tago, we need say little more in the way ot 
laudation. This volume appears to us espe- 
cially adapted for presentation ; since, inde- 
pendently of its artistic attractions, it presents a 
faithful history of one of the most singular 
emigrations recorded in the annals of the world. 
However much we may differ in our views, 
our feelings, and our convictions, from this little 
band of sectaries, driven from their homes at a 
time Avlien toleration was as yet an unknown 
principle, it is impossible to deny for a moment 
their sincerity, their earnestness, and their zeal. 

The details of this story arc almost unkno^ to the . 
mass of English readers': on the other aide of the* 
Atlantic they arc familiar to almost every cbild-^at 
least, in the hfew-England States— and numerous are 
tlic works that have been published in illustration of 
them. Many an American pilgrim has sought out the 
cliurches of Boston or Leyden where hUi pious fore- 
fathers worshipped, and endeavoured to trace out every 
footstep of their chequered career— from England to 
Holland, and from Holland again to the New World. But 

• By W. II. Bartlett, author of “ Forty Bays in tho 
Desert.” London : Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., Pater- 
noster Bow. 
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these publications and resetrebeB are aln^oat unknown 
in England ; and it has therefore occurred to the writer 
of this volume that it might not he altogether uninte* 
resting to compress the scattered particulars of the 
tale into a continuous narrative, ana to give it addi- 
tional clearness by illustrations of the different locali- 
ties connected with it These he has accordingly 
sought out in England, Holland, and America ; and it 
is from these pen-and-peucil memorials, and these 
alone, that his work can lay claim to any distinctive 
originality. 

Mrs. Hall’s Pilgrimages to English 
Shrines/’ is a Christmas book at once attractive 
and unobjectionable. It contains a pleasing 
admixture of history, gossip, lAd art, and 
much that may be 1'ead and remembered with 
profit. Next comes a ** Life of Martin Luthery 
in fifty pictures/’ by Gustav Konig.* Of the 
pictures we are unable conscientientiously to 
speak in a commendatory tone, though they 
are said to have made no little sensation in 
Germany. They are tame, fiat, and meagre in 
the extreme, and display themselves in sorry 
contrast with the brilliant and spirited illustra- 
tions to which we arc daily accustomed, in 
works of far less pretension. * 

To ascertain wnether or not the Nigger 
mania” has altogether died away, an enter- 
prising publisher has brought out ang>v edition 
of Black Tom’s history. To be in character with 
the taste of the gentry whose fabled history and 
woes it depicts, this volume appears in the 
most resplendent and polychromatic guise. 

We doubt much whether the speculation 
will prove a profitable one. The worthy British 
public must surely, long ere now, have been 
glutted with the sixpenny copies of this ephe- 
meral production ; and though we are ready to 
admit the existence to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent in the folly of mankind, still we have a 
better opinion of the discrimination and general 
enlightenment of the age, than to anticipate an 
extensive sale of this new issue of a work, the 
improbabilities and exaggerations of which 
have already been sufficiently exposed. 

Pass wc on to Mr. Humphrey’s ** Coinage 
of the British Empire.^’f 1 here is much in- 
struction and interesting knowledge to be dcr 
rived from this book. It is a complete com- 
pendium of the history of coinage in this 
country, from the days when it was effected in 
the rudest manner until the present time, when 
<=*it has almost attained perfection. The illus- 
trations are not mere delineations in black and 
white, but actual fac-similes of the coins they 
represent, in gold, silver, and copper. Mr. 
Humphreys institutes chronologically com- 
parisons between the coins of this and of other 
countries, shewing the distinctive peculiarities 
and the relative difference in artistic execution 


* Hall, Virtue, and Co., price 21jv. 

t Cooke and Co., price 1 


betweea each. Novelty and skill arc both 
displayed here. 

“ Cherry and Violet,” by the author of 

Mary Powell,” is a light tale, belonging to 
that class of which Dickens first gave the type. 
It is better than most of its compeers, but that 
conveys no high amount of praise. Christ- 
mas Day ; and how it was spent by Four Per- 
sons,” is another work of the same class, 
written in a pleasing, unaffected style. It con- 
tains several illustrations, but they possess no 
very great merit. 

The rage for Annuals and gaudy Albums is 
passed ; and it argues well, perhaps, for the 
public taste that they should ho longer be 
sought with that morbid avidity, so remarkable 
twenty years ago. The “ Book of Beauty ” is, 
we believe, no more ; — that memorable volume 
in which nubile young ladies, who had sufiicient 
confidence in their own attractions, periodically 
offered themselves as candidates for permanent 
alliances. How came the undertaking to fail? 
Was it that the rougher sex sought rather gold 
than brass, or preferred broad acres to dimpled 
cheeks ? Or was it, that on the death of its 
fair editress none could be found to accept her 
office 7 It gives us occasion to suspect tliat, in 
this iron age, Beauty, is yielding to more solid 
attractions. 

Beauty and the Beaet,”t by Miss Corner 
and Alfred CrowquiU. This is the first of a 
scries of little plays for little actors, opening a 
new field for juvenile delectation. Such pas- 
times have long been knoWn and appreciated , 
in France, and wo see no reason why- recreations 
so innocent and lively should not be more in 
vogue here. As it was at this season that the 
"Miracle plays” of bygone times were celebrated 
with more than usual zest, so has it been appro- 
priately selected by Miss Corner fuf the introduc- 
tion of a diversion, novel to the pi'cscnt genera- 
tion, but against which no reasonable objection 
can be alleged. " If,” as she very rightly ob- 
serves, " proper subjects be selected, and care 
be taken that they convey some useful or moral 
lesson, I am convinced from experience, as well 
as reflection, that such performances ivould be 
calculated to do good rather than harm.” We 
hope, with her, that they may piwe not only 
acceptable, but beneficial to our young friends. 

Acceptable presents may be . selected from the 
following illustrated works, "Feathered Fa- 
vourites,^’ "History of the Art of Writing,” 
and a "Sketcher’s Tour round the World;” 
the last, published at a Guinea, we thiilk deci- 
dedly the best and most iiitercstiiig *of any of 
the Christmas books. 


t Cooke and Co., price 2U. 

$ Hall, Virtue, and Co. 1854. 

J| Routledge and Co., 1854. Is. 

^ Peon and Son, Threadncedle Street, 1854, price Is. 
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Auckland^ the Capital of New Zealand^ and 
tlw Country adjacent: including some ac^ 
count of the geld discovet^v in Neio Zealand^ 
with a Map of the Aucfmnd dUtrict^ from 
recent surreys. London : Smithy Elder, 

. & Co. 1854. 

This book, we underatand, is from the pen of 
Mr. William Swainson, the well-known and 
accomplished Naturalist, resident at Auckland. 
It is by far the clearest and the most valuable 
compendium on the subject that has yet 
appeared. The information on every point is 
complete, whether as regards climate, agri- 
culture, the gold discoveries, the city of Auck- 
land, its commerce, its shipping, or the social 
condition of its inhabitants, mc. &c. 

We cannot point out a more valuable book 
to any einigi'ant proceeding to jthe antipodes, 
nor one more interesting to the friends they 
leave behind. 

The Revealed Economy of Heaven and Earth. 

T. Bosworth, 215 Regent Street. 

Thb aim of this work is to solve a problem 
proposed at its commencement — Why a set 
of facts relating to man, which are duly authen- 
tijated, and which have long been intelligibly 
made known, are not universally taken account 
of in every view of his histo^ and prospects.*' 
Thus, the Christian scheme is examined, not in 
its most refined and earnest sense, but simply 
as a system, developing trutlis already known, 
and, to a certain extent, acknowledged. The 
first chaptei' has for its title Divine Order,*' 
but the tru'cad of its argument is speedily lost 
in tlie inexplicable mysteries and mazes of in- 
finitude. An attempt is made to tmee the pro- 
gress of Creation, and to follow the cai'licr oc- 


cupants of our planet until [ they were led 
astrav by fallen seraphim, whek tne harmony 
which had hitherto existed between the Divine 
and created natures received its deadliest shock. 
This calamity,' we are told, may have resulted 
in part from the natural development of that 
system of Divine law by which tlie universe is 
upheld. An economy of compensation, it is sug- 
gested, was next introduced by the intervention 
of a Mediator. The division of mankind into 
different nations was part of the mediatorial 
administration, and aided in the development 
of the scheme for our final restoration. The 
Mediator continued, through many centuries, 
to identify himself with humanity ; and at last 
more perfectly to work out his views,*lie jour- 
neyeil himself along the thorny path of life, 
and shared its woes. 

The dissolution of our system, it is affirmed, 
was contemplated at its creation. The mate- 
rials of the present world will eventually be 
constructed into new forms, and the tomination 
of the existence of our earth will involve the 
destruction of many dependent spheres. We 
are then led to consider the mysteries of the 
Resurrection. Nor does the author stop here ; 
his great delight, indeed, seems to bo, to at- 
tempt to sound depths, which the wisest of us 
must admit arc utterly unfathomable. 

We have thus given a short sketch .of the 
contents of this anonymous volume, and in so 
aoing have, of course, refrained from touching 
in any way on doctrinal points. Many pas- 
sages are shrouded in dim mysticism; wnile 
the work, taken as a w'hole, is too visionary to 
prove of extensive benefit to mnnkiiicl, and it is 
not sufficiently philosopliical to excite more 
than the passing interest of the enlightened 
few. 
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A auEAT many French books hayefoun4»their 
way across the water this quarter^ and some of 
them deserve more elaborate notice than we 
fear we can afford. Among these are the 
Causeries de Lundi,” by Sainte-Beuve, of 
the Academie, a collection of historical, biogra- 
phical, literary, and critical essays, which have 
now reached their eighth volume, which have a 
solid popularity in France, and are becoming 
known here. Of course they arc all reprints 
of newspaper articles ; for the French, with the 
single exception of that miserable thing called 
Ij Ath^noeum Fran^ais,” have no exclusively 
critical journal; even the Revue des deux 
Mondes ** being more an essayist than a critic, 
and being, moreover, as wc believe, much more 
read in England and America than in France. 
M. Sainte-Beuve, therefore, writes in a News- 
paper, and reprints in volumes. In the eighth 
of these, which has just appeared, there arc 
several articles interesting to English rcadcra. 
Perhaps we shall care little for the Cardinal 
de B^rnis, and not much for the criticism upon 
Malherbe and his school ; but the biographical 
sketch of Gul Patibr ought to interest us, and 
that of Sully must. An article upon Gibbon 
shews much more English reading than many 
Frenchmen possess ; and pronounces a French- 
man’s judgment upon the style of the ^^Essai 
sur I’etude de la Litterature” — Lc Fran^ais est 
de quelqu’un qui a beaucoiip lu Montesquieu 
et qui rimite ; e’est du Frangais correct, mais 
artiticiel.” Upon the great work Sainte-Beuve 
is very «hort and very superficial, but he yet 
finds room for a sentence to point out to his 
compatriots the merit of the celebrated note 
upon Theodora. 


Sainte-Beuve, however, is not always very 
correct, even in dealing with his own country- 
men and his contemporaries. We have a sketch 
here of Roederer, wherein we naturally looked 
for some notice of the history of the Code 
Napoleon, wherein Rcederer took a most active 

E art, and for which, if for any thing, he will 
e remembered by posterity — certainly not for 
his Memoirs of the Hotel Rambouillet. So 
far as we can gather from what Sainte-Beuve 
says of him, however, this writer is not even 
aware that Rmdercr was a member of the Com- 
mission by which the Code was prepared. 

Louis Reybaucl can no longer send forth Je- 
rome Paturot in search of la malhcur des 
r^publiqucs,” nor can he continue M. Robichon 
in his perpetual candidature for the presidency 
of the Republic. He consoles himself, how- 
ever, with the reflection, that Sous quelque 
gouvemement que Ton vive, 7n6mc U plus par^ 
fait, n*y h-t-il pas quelgues travers iL railler et 
quelques ridicules a pcindre ?” So M. Rey- 
baud writes two volumes called “ Mceurs et 
Portraits du temps,” and We confess that we 
find them quite unreadable. There is no broad 
farce in them, and Rcybaud can write nothing 
else. 

Lcs Deux Am^riques, liistoire mceurs et 
voyages,” by Xavier Eyma. This is an essay 
upon America, not a history. We recommend 
it to the English reader as very smart, epigram- 
matic, not at all infected by Americomania 
or Anglophobia, and curious as the impressions 
of an obscTvant stranger. 

The Biographies and Memoircs we shall no- 
tice separately hereafter, and also the Novels, 
which arc more numerous than usual. 
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Mimoirea Sun Bourgeois de Paris. Par Le Docteur L. Vebon. Paris : Gone!. 18fi8. 
MSmoires SAlex. Dumas. Deuxi^mc Serie. 3 Tom. Paris. 1853. 


If any one wishes thoroughly to estimate the 
taste of French men and women for writing 
their own Memoires, let him cast his eyes upon 
the interminable shelves of volumes which make 
up Petito’s edition of the French memoir 
writera. Let him then remember that the 
prince of the order — the Due dc St. Simon — 
|8 not included in the collection. If he would 
flirther estimate the avidity with which such 
works are bought up by the French publici let 
liidi recall to mind the proved fact, that PariS| 
a few years since, contained a large class of 
authors of no contemptible powers of writing, 
whose sole occupation it was to Jorge M4- 
moires. So clever were these people in their 
vocation, that it required no small amount of 
historical learning to track their steps and dis* 
cover their true character, by detections of 
minute errors which made genuineness impos- 
sible. We have, however, already dealt with 
this subject in an earlier Number, and must not 
repeat ourselves. 

But in other days Mcmoircs were reserved 
until the contemporaries spoken of were dead ; 
or, at the worst, they were only passed about 
in manuscript from hand to hand, occasioning 
much private scandal and occasional quarrels, 
as in tne case of Bossy Rabutin and Madame 
de S^vigne. Now, however, we have every 
one writing his M4moiros for his own living 
profit, and gibbeting his friends without fear 
of cutting or caning. 

Here is the Doctor Veron. In royal octavo 
volumes and large type he publishes every let- 
ter he has received during a long life. This 
man began as a medical student, very nearly 
made his fortune by saving the life of a por- 
tcress, but hopelessly shipwrecked his medical 
reputation by failing to draw blood from the 
fat arm of a rich old ladpr, attracted to him by 
the fame of bis first achievement. 

Disgusted with medicine, the Doctor took to 
literature, and established the ^^Revuede Paris,’’ 
an adventure whic^ introduced him to all the 
writers of that day (1829), and enables him to 
tell of them many anecdotes, and to print many 
of their letters. 

Meanwhile he had attached himself much to 
that heaven of gauze, and catgut, and war- 
blings. and oglings, and fitful amourettes, the 
Frencn Opera. M. Veron, in 1831, became 
director, and even as he had the writers in his 
pay; so he now had all the fast men of Paris 
and the danseuses of the second order at his 
feet. As to the indispensables, they, of course, 
plagued him to death— va sans dire. But 
M. v6ron was a powerful man. 

In 1844 he became editor of the Constiiu^ 


tionnel, and was so great a person, that when he 
had scolded M. Thiers through a couple of 
columns, that invasion-hatching minister only 
sent a friend to . tell him* that he might have 
any thing he liked to ask for. 

We find that M. Veron bought an estate in 
1837, and he is now Deput4 of the Depart- 
ment of the S< iiie.. He was born in 1798. 

Such is the man who is now 4 )ubli 8 hing to 
the world sketches, anecdotes, conversations, 
and correspondence appertaining to every man 
and woman he has ever met. He has hitherto 
got Hot very far into his work. His first vo- 
lume brings it down to 1822, and, judging by 
the heavy medical dissertations, he has a strong 
intention of spinning it out to a rivalry with 
St. Simon, or even with Dumas. It was in- 
deed necessary that he should make promises 
of what was coming, and give us specimens of 
what remained behind, or we should have been 
inclined to say that the Frenchman’s vanity 
had overlaid his wit. 

We have among these specimens three let- 
ters, which are so characteristic of the writers 
that we cannot keep them from our readers. 
They were addressed to V^ron, as gerant of the 
Constiiutionnel. 

The first is from the great Dumas. 

LETTRB DE M. ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

“ Mon CHER V£hon, 

** Yoici comment les gens qul ont da talent travail- 

lent. 

“ Je vous envoie cent ringt pages do papier blanc, vous 
le ferez t’mbrer par votre g ira)n de bureau, dans un coin, 
celui oppose aux numeros. Vous me les renverrez Jeudi 
matin par le premier convoi. Vous trouverez votre vo- 
lume commence en venaiit eu diner chez moi, jeudi 14, et 
jc vous le reporterai fini en allant diner cbez vous, 
jeudi 21. 

“ A vous. “ A. Dumas." 

This Ictfer is well contrasted with one from 
Madame Dudevunt, the subject-matter being 
the same. 

LETTRE DE MADAME GEORGE SAND. 

“ Monsieur, 

** Vous mo c'Uagriucz extre moment en me ({pmandant 
un roman un mois plus tot que iic comportent nos engage-^ 
incuts reciproqiics. II y a im grand iucoiivduient pour 
ma sante et un grand danger pour le merite du livre d 
travailler airisi d la bate, sans avoir on le temps demurir 
nion sujet ct de faire les rccliercbes iidcessaircs, car il n'est 
si petit sujet qui n*cxige beaucoup dc lectures et de rd- 
flexiuns. Jo trouve quo vous me traitez un peu trop 
comine un houche~trou ; iiion amour-propre ii'en souffre 
pas, et j’ai trop d’estime et d'amitie pour Eugene Sue, 
pour Ctre jalouse dc tuutes vos preferences. Mais si vous 
jui dounez le temps necessaire pour developper de beaux 
et grands ouvrages, il mo faut aussi le temps de soigner 
mes petites dtudes, ct je no peux pas m'e^ager a me 
trouver prC-te, quand les coupnres du Juif^Errant I'exi- 
geront, non plus qu'a avoir termind, quand \eJuif •Errant 
sera pr£t d se remettre en route autour du mondc. Tout 
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ee queje pnisvoiu promettre, c'est de faire tont mon pos- 
sible, parco quo j'ai le d6sir sincero de vous obliger. Jo 
passe BOOS silence la contTari4t6 do me remcttre au tra- 
Tail, quand jo comptais encore sur un tnois do repos bien 
nScessaire. J'y ai dcj& renoncS, je travaille dcja depuis 
que j'ai re^ votre .lettre, mais pourrai-je tous enToyer 
dans six semaincs un ouvrage dont je sois satisfaite et 
dont Yous soyez vous-meiiie content. Jo ne pensc pas 
que riutdri t do votro journal soit de me prcsser ainsi. Je 
suis done un peu en colere contro yous, ct, pourtaiit, jo no 
refuso pas do faire ce qui me sera humaiueincnt possible. 

** Mille compliments empress6s, accompames de 
quelquos reprocues. ** Georok hand." 

The next is from Eugene Sue. 

LETTKE OE If. EUGENE SITE. 

** J'ai pens6, mon chnr Ydron, que Martin Venfant^ 
trouvi serait un meilleur titre, et il est tres importajjf quo 
cetto rectification ait lieu; yous ycitcz pourquoi. Jo 
YOUS euYerrai a la fin de cettc semaine un demi-Yolumo 
euYiron. Yous me feriez composer uno double epreuYO 
sur mon papier. Yous lirex et me direz Yotre avis par 
noteS| en m'enYoyant mes deux ^preuYes. Je crois tire 
dans uno ossez bonne Yoie ; du restc, yous jugerez et mo 
Chez franchmmt^ coinme toujours, car le commencement 
est tres important, yu qu'il faut prendre le lectcur. . . 

Je suis heureuxcomme dix rois ; j'ai des cliiens excel- 
lents ; je travaille beaucoup ; et mes sorres sont en pleino 
floraison. — Je yous assure quo dix heures du soir arri- 
vent avGC une incroyable rapidity, et a six heures, Jour on 
non, je suis sur pied.— Mais la grande affaire est toujours 
pour moi le travail, ct quand je suis content de ce que j'ai 
ecrit le matin, je monte a chevaJ, ou je chassc avec un 
double plaisir. — Yoild, j'esperc, une fameuso vocation. 
— Adieu, mon clior Y6ron, une fois le chemin de fer 
6tabll, il faudra que yous veniez voir mon etablissemont. 

Croycz & mes sentiments, bien sincercs, bien affoc- 
tueux. 

*‘Tout et bien d yous. ** £. Sue." 

««Qiie dit-on du titre des Menwiree d'un Valet de 
ehambre 9 " 

The fourth is from the author of the Phy- 
siologic de Marriage.*’ Balzac, the unpitying 
Archilochus of the married state, has just been 
married, and his wife has bought a necklace 
of pearls that would send a saint into extasies ! 

LETTRE DE BALZAC. 

Dresdo, 11 Mai 1850. 

“ Mon CHER Yf:BON, 

** On so marie a 7^0 licues de Paris, dans un pays de 
gouvemement absolu ; im sc croit d I'abri du pillage, et 
me voila pilld, abime dans ma consideration, et tralii 
cominc un roi. 

** La lettre ci-jointe yous dira combien je suis furieux, 
et je YOUS prie de I'inserer dans le Constitutimnel des que 
YOUS aurez cettc lettre. 

** Excusez le griffonnage ; j'ai une maladie nerveusc 
qui s'est jetoe sur les yeux ct sur le coeur ; je suis dans 
un 6tat affreux ponr un homme nouvellement marie; 
mais il y a dans cette miserable affaire une compensation, 
e'est que je puisseme rappcler d votre bon souvenir d tra- 
Ycrs mon voyage. 

“ Oh ! quellcs belles choscs il y a ici. J'en suis deja 
pour une toilette dc 25 a 30,000 fr., qui est mille fois plus 
bi-llc que colic de la dnehesse de Parmc. TiCS orfovres du 
inoyen-'^gc sont bien sup/rieurs au iiotre, et j'ai docou- 
vert drs taldeaux magnifiquL.s. Si jo reste, il n'y aura 
plus un Hard de. la fi'riuiic de ma fcnimo, car olle a aeiiotd 
un roUit'f d‘j porlps ii rendre folic une t-aintc. 

Mille .am iti 's et '\ bioiitot: jc vous renrreierai moi- 
nunie daiir. Us Tuili rirs, ear jc ne peux pas inontcr plus 


de vii^ marches ; le coeur s’y oj^Mse. J'esp^re que vous 
et U uoiMtitulionMl vous allez bleu. 

« De Balzac.” 

But Veron forgets to tell us that Balzac’s 
wife was a lady who not only bought thirty 
thousand francs worth of trumperies, but had 
wherewith to pay for them. 

We have alluded to an anecdote told of 
Thiers. The Doctor’s remark upon it is very 
naive. 

M. Thiers fait appeler mon ami Rosman : ** Tenez, lui 
dit-il, lisez ce qu'eWit votre ami Ydron, rien n'est plus 
inconvenant ! iJn dirccteur de theatre oso faire la le^on 
a un ministro et il sc repand contro moi en paroles des 
plus vlves et en'traits des plus amers. Mon ami Bostnan 
n'en pouvait mais! £nmi, apr5s toutes ces violences, 
M. Thiers retrouve un peu de calme, puis, changeaiit 
brusquement de pliysionomie et de ton : £tcs-Y0us tou- 
jours bien avec Vdrun ? dit-il d'une voix trU radoucie. — 
Oui, monsieur le xiinistre. — Aprrs tout il mene bien I'O- 
pera ; dites-lui que s'il a quelque chose a me demander, 
4e ferai tout ce qu'il voudra.” M. Thiers ne ddpense ni 
sou temps, ni gpn esprit a nourrir des rancunes, a couver 
des vengeances. 11 y a de I’Auguste dons cct homme 
d‘£tat. 

We think our readers will be amused and yet 
disappointed with this work. Perhaps the 
later volumes may have more point and anec- 
dote in them. 

As to Dumas, we have already quoted so 
often from his Memoircs that ^ve fear to con- 
tinue the practice. Every one knows what 
manner or book it is; how light, how gos- 
sipiping, how amusing, how vain-glorious, and 
how utterly false. 

If, however, we venture* on an extract, wc 
must pass over his fighting and his politics, and 
give his description of reading a new play — 

Anthony” — to the, actress who was to have 
the principal character. 

THE REAPIMG OF ANTHONY." 

Je rcviiis Ic soir. Dorval 6tait scule: die m'atten- 
dait. 

— Ah ! ina foi ! m’ccriai-jc, jc n'esperais pas un tete- 
u-tete. 

— J’ai dit que j'avais une lecture. 

— £t as-tu dit qui lisait ? 

— Oh! non; mais, d’abord, vleiis, t’asscoir ici, ct 
ccoutc-moi, mon lion chien. 

Je mo laissai conduire a un fauteuil. 

Je m'assis. 

Ellc resta debout devant moi, aVec scs deux mains dans 
les mieunes. ^ 

Kile me regarda de son bon ct doux regard. 

— Tu m'aimes, toi, n'est-ce pas ? me dit-elle. 

— De tout mon coeur ! 

— Tu m'aimes veritahlement? 

— Puisque je te le dis. 

— Pour moi ? 

— Pour toi. 

— Tu ne Youdrais done pas me faire de la peine ? 

— Ah ! grand Dieii ! 

— Tu di'sires que je joue ton role ? 

— Puisque je te Tapportc. 

— Tu ne veux pas ciitraver ma carrifre? 

— Ah ^-a, mais tu os folle! 

— Kh bien, ne me tourmente plus comme tu as fait ce 
matin. Je n'aurais pas la force de me di^endre, moi, et 
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. . . et jo suis houreuse coirnne je suis ; J'aline de Vigny, 
il m'adorc. Tu sais* il y a des homines quo Ton no 
trompe pas, ce sont les hommes de genie, on, si on les 
trompe, ma foi, tant pis pour colics qui les trompent ! 

— Ma <^cre Marie, lui dis-je, tu es a la fois I'mrit le 
plus 41 ot 6 et le ineilleur coeur quo Jo connaisso. Touche 
fa, je ne suis plus que ton ami. 

— Ah! entendons-nous, je ne dis pas qne cela durcra 
toujours. 

— Cela durera, du moins, tant que tu ne me rendras 
pas la parole que je te donne. 

-- (/est dit. Si, un jour, cela m'ennuie, Jo t'^irai. 

— A moi ? 

— Atoi. 

— Avant tout autre? 

— ATant tout autre; tu sais bien comme je t*aime, 
mon bon chien ... Ah! nousallons done lire cela ; on dit 
que e'est smierbc. Pourquoi done cette mijauree de ma- 
demoiselle Mars n*a-t-clle pas jouc le role ? 

— Ah ! parce qu’elle avait fait faire pour quinze cents 
francs do robes, et que le lustre u'eclairalt pas assez. 

— Tu sais que je n'en feral pas faire pour quinze cents 
francs, de robes, moi ; mais i!ois traftiquille, on trouvera 
moyen de s’attifcr! C'est done une femme du mundc, 
hein ? Quel bonheur de jouer une femme du mondc, mass 
mie vraic, comme tu dois savoir les faiip ! Moi qui n*ai 
jamais jouu que des poissardes . . . Aliens, vitc, mcts-tol 
la, et lis. 

Je commGn<^'ai .a lire, mais elle n'eut pas la patience de 
roster sur sa chaise ; elle se leva, ct vint s'anpuyer sur 
inon dos, lisaut cu memc temps que moi par-dcssus mon 
cpaule. 

Apres le premier acte, je rdevai la tete ; die m’em- 
brassa au front. 

— Eh bien ? lui demandai-je. 

— Eh bien, mais il me scmble qne cela s'engr one drotc- 
ment! 11s vont alter loin, s'ils marchent toujours du 
memo pas. 

— Attends, ct tu vas voir. 

Je coinmen^ai la second acte. 

A mesure que j'avan(^ais dans ma lecture, jo sentais la 
poi trine do I’admirable actrice palpitcr contre mon cpaulc ; 
u la scene entre Addo et Antony, une larmo tumba sur 
iiiun maiiuscrit, puis uuc scconde, puis une troisiemc. 

Je rdevai la teto pour I'embrasser. 

— Oh ! que tu cs ennuyeux ! dit-clle ; va done, tu me 
luisscs au milieu de mon plaisir. 

J c me remis u lire, ct elle se remit a plcurcr. 

A la liu do I’acte, on sc le rappelle, Adde s'cufuit. 

— Ah ! dit Dorval eii sanglotant, en voila une femme 
honnete ! Moi je ne in'en irais pas, va ! 

— Toi, lui dis-je, tu os un amour ! 

— Non, monsieur, je suis ange ! Yoyous lo tfoisleme | 
ah ! mon l)icu, pourvu qu'il la rejoigne 1 


Je lus lo troisieme acte ; elle I'ecouta toute frisson- 
nanto. 

Le troisieme acte sc termine, on le sait, par la vltre 
cass4e, par le mouchoir appliqu6 sur la booche d*Adde, 
par Adde reponssde dans sa chambre ; apr^ quoi, la 
toile tombe. 

— Eh bien, me dit Dorval, maintenant? 

— Tu uc te doutes pas de ce que lui fait Antony ? 

— Comment, il la vide? 

— Un peu ! seuloment, elle ne sonne pas, die. 

— Ah!... 

— Quoi? . 

— Bon ! cn voila une An do troisieme acte ! Oh ! tu 
n*y vas pas do main morte, toi ! C*est dgal, il est un pw 
joli a jouer, cot acte-la. Tu verras comme je diru: 

“ Mais die no ferme pas, cette portc!’* et : ” Il n*est ja- 
mais arrive d’uccidcnt dans cetto auberge ?”• Il n*y a quo 
le cri, quand jc Tapercevrai ; il me semblo que ce!a doit 
faire tant de plaisir a Adelc de revoir Antony qu’elle no 
peubpas crier. 

— 11 faut pourtant qu'ello crie. 

— Oui, jo sais bien, c’est plus mural . . . Allons, va, 
va, mon bon chion ! 

J’eutamai lo quatriemo acte. 

A la scene do I'insulte, elle me prit lo cou entre scs 
deux mains : ce n’etait plus sculcment son sein qui s*61e- 
vait et s’abaissait, e’etait son cceur qui battait contro 
mon 6paulc ; je le sentais bondir a travers scs vCtemeuts. 
A la scene entre la vicomtesso ct Adele, scene dans la- 
qudlo Adelo rop6to trois fois : “ Mais je no lui ai rien 
fait, a cette femme !” jo m’arrCtai.^ 

Sacr6 nom d’un chion ! me dit-elle, pourquoi t’ar- 
rctes-tu done ? 

— Je in’arrCte, repondis-je, parce quo tu m etrangles. 

Tiens, c’est vrai, dit-elle; mais c’est qu’aussi on n’a 

jamais fait do ces choses-la au theatre. Ah ! c’est trop 
nature, c’est bC*te, ^a fitouffe, ah ! . . . « 

— 11 faut pourtant bien quo tu ecoutes jusqu a la nn. 

— Je ne deinando pas mieux. 

J’achevai de lire Vactc. ^ 

— Ah! me dit-dle, tu peux ctre tranquille sur celui- 
la, j'en reponds. Ah! jc dirai drolcnient cela; “C’est 
sa ma tresse !” Ce n’est pas difficile a iouer, tes pi^ ; 
sculcmcnt, ^a vous broio le emur ... Oh ! la. la, laisse- 
inoi plcurcr un peu, hein ? . . . Ah ! grand chicn, va . ou 
as-tu done ajpris los femmes, toi ? tu les sais un peu bien 

par cocur ! , ^ . 

Voyoiis, lui dis-je, un peu de courage ct fmissons-en. 

— Allons, va ! 

Jo commen(^*ai le cinquicmc 8cto. 

No wonder that in Paris folk are becsoming 
very shy of people who are suspected of keejp- 
ing diaries. 


Oraziella. Pai* A. be Lamartine. Bnixclles. Mcline, Cans, and Co. 18S3. 


A REPRINT of one of M. dc Lamartine’s works 
has just been laid bofoi*c us, and offers a good 
opportunity of proffering a few miiarks on 
Lamartine as a novelist, a charaeter in which, 
in England at least, he is not well known. 
We are more accustomed to think of Lamar- 
tine us the youthful politician, appearing later 
ns the matured and thoughtful statesman. We 
associate his name with the fabulous but elo- 
quent ‘‘Histoire des Giixmdins,” and with 
«rHistoii-e de la Restauration,” so superior 
to it in the correctness both of its style and of 
its statements. We remember having followed 


him, while we wore refreshed by the .poetry rf 
his descriptions, thi*ough the climes of the 
east, lie reformed the poetry of France, even 
as Clwteaubriand re-modelled her prose j and 
notwithstanding M. Didot’s early cen^, 
which he retaliated in a manner as sarcastic as 
it was tpirituel, his nmne will endure, and will, 
by future gcncralions, be nroudly remembered, 
when tlie existence of Delille, Pwny, Michaud, 
Raynouard, and Luce de Lancival are no 
longer known. “Jocelyn” is one of M. de 
Lamartine’s feeblest poetical efforts. The com- 
position is careless and unfinished, while the 
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opinions it conveys indicate a stran^i^c adniix- 
ture of Romanism and Calvinism. The sim- 
plicity of the portrait of the cvri de campagne 
IS the only reaecming quality, but the functions 
of the critic are suspended while we share the 
deep emotion, the exquisite p*ace, and the 
kindred sympathy with his fellow-inon, which 
flow in his “ Meditations ” and his “ Harmo- 
nies.” The tone which pervades the work 
throughout, fell gratefully on the ear after the 
cold materialism of the school which preceded 
him. Where, indeed, shall we look, in. the 
dry, sterile poetry of the eighteenth centuiy, for 
verses replete with the warm inspiration, the 
religious enthusiasm of the “ Pocte mourant,” 
or of many other of the pieces contained in 
these volumes of poetical gems ? To say La- 
martine's poetry is faultless would be untrue. 

Hntez vous leiitpmcnt ; ct saus perdro courage, 

Viiigt fois Bur le raeticr remettez votre ouvrage. 

Folissez le sans ceBse, et Ic repolibbez : 

Ajoutez quelqucfois — et souTcut efi'acez. 

is wholesome advice, which, from the rapidity 
of his composition, he has ultogelher neglected. 
He thus degenerates, falls into carelessness, and 
is not unfrequently guilty of palpable repe- 
titions. 

As the author of ^^Mes Confidences” and 
" Raphael,” J.amartine is seldom alluded to, on 
this side of the channel. In these works his or- 
dinary defe cts become more glaring than in his 
poetry. His great aim seems to have be8n to 
paint every thing in its brightest and most 
glowing colours. In this manner he soon quits 
the realms of probability, and exhausts his 
reader by exaggerated pictures, hyperbolic epi- 
thets, inappropriate images, and by a wearisome 
supers bundance of descriptions. -Were the 
reader not occasionally aroused by pages in 
which the true poet breaks forth in all his most 
vivid freshness of fancy, he would be inclined 
to cast aside the book as little better than a 
dreamy and monotonous reiteration of a few 
ideas. The continued tendency to exaggera- 
tion in these volumes proves that they aflbrd 
no true description of the author’s life, his sen- 
timents, or his feelings. He loves to embellish 
scenes in which he has been a transient actor, 
and to dpek with Betitious attributes characters 
ewith whom he has been temporarily associated. 
Numerous, however, and frequent as are the 
faults everywhere discernible in these novels (for 
we can scarcely attach to them a more serious 
pame), they contain passages of transcendent 
beauty and exquisite simplicity, where the poet, 
by the refinement and deligacy of his^ ideas, 
proudly and unquestionably asserts bis pre- 
eminence over the host of imitators who have at- 
tempted to copy him in the peculiar field he so 
justly claimB as his own. Graziella,” the little 
volume before us, is less tinctured with false 


sentiment than Raphael,” and is decidedly 
the best of M. de Lamartine’s novels. The 
plot is slight and sketchy : rob it of its orna- 
ments, and little remains but a story of every- 
day occuri'ence in both Pai'isian and London 
life. 

M. de Lamartine and his friend M. Aymon 
deVirieu, are passing some time in Naples. 
Wandering on tne Margellina while the fisher- 
men are preparing their frail barks for sea, 
they are seized with a sudden wish to share 
for a while in their dangerous employment. 
They consequently make the necessary arrange- 
ments, and that very night embark with an old 
man and a little boy. Enchanted with their 
novel existence, for many successive nights 
they repose under no other canopy than the 
deep clear azure of an Italian sky, occupying 
no other tcnem6nt than their fragile boat. A 
storm at length arises, and, as though delineated 
b^ the limi|pr’s graphic art, it is brought vi- 
vidly before the mental eye by M. de lAimar- 
tine’s able pen. 

KIOHT ON THE DEEP. 

Mais pour aborder & Procida, dont uous apercevions 
les feux du soir briller a notre droito, il fallait prendre 
obliquement les James et nous glisscr, pour aiiisi dire 
dans Icurs vallees vers la cote, en presentant lo flanc u la 
%’agao et les minces bords de la barque au vent. Cepen- 
dant, la necessite no nous pennettait pas d’hesiter. Le 
pfeheur, nous faisant signe de relever nos rames, prolita 
de rintervallo d*uno lame a Tautro pour vircr de bord. 
Nous mimes Ic cap sur Procida, et nous voguames conimo 
un brin d'berbe marine qu'unc vague jette a I'autre vague 
et que le flot reprend au Sot. 

Nous avancious peu; la nuit 4tait tombec. La pous- 
siere, I'ecume, les nuages que le vent roulait en lambeaux 
dcchir^s sur le canal en redoublaicnt lubBCuritc. Le 
vicillard avait ordoune & Tcnfant d'allumcr unc de sos 
torches do r6sine, soit pour 6clairer uu peu sa manceuvro 
dans les profondeurs do la iner, soit pour iudiquer aiix 
marine de Procida qu*uno barque etait en perdition dans 
le canal, et pour leur demander non Icurs Bccours, mais 
leurs priercs. 

C’etait un spectacle sublime et siuistre que cclui dc ce 
pauvro enfant accrocLe d’uno main au petit mat qui sur- 
montait la proue, et, de .I'autre, elevant au-dessus de sa 
tetc cetto torclie dc feu rouge dont la llumme ot la fuin6o 
se tordaient sous le vent et lui brulaiciit les doigts et les 
cheveux. Cette etincelle llottantc .apparaissant au som- 
met dcB lames ct disparaissant dans leur profondeur, tou- 
jeurs prete j\ s’etciiidro ct toujours rallumee, etait comme 
le symbole do ces quatre vies d'hommes qui luttaient 
entre le saint et la luurt dans les ombres et dans les an- 
goisses de cette nuit. 

Trois heures, dont les minutes out la dur4e des pen- 
sdes qui les mesurent, s’^coulerent ainsi ; la lunese leva, 
et, comme e'est Thabitude, le vent plus furieux se leva 
ayec elle. ^ Si nous avions eu la moindre voile, il nous 
eut ebavires vingt fois. Quoiouo les bords tris-bas de la 
barque donnassent peu de prise k I'ouragan, il f avait 
des moments od il semblait d6raciner notre qnillo dee 
dots, ct ou il nous faisait tourno^ er comme une feuille 
skbe arrach^e k I'arbre. 

Nous embarquions beaucoup d'eau : nous ue pouvions 
suiSre a la vider aussi vite qu'ello nous envahissalt. Il y 
avait des moments od nous sentions les planches s’afflUB- 
ser sous nous comme iin cercueil qui descend dans la 
fosse. Is poids de Fean rendait la buque moms 
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et pouvait la readre plus lente a so relever uue 
Ms eatre ^ux lames. Uae seule seconds de retard, et 
tout dtaiit Mi. 

Le Tieillard, sans pouvoir patler, nous fit signe, les 
larmes auz yeux, dejeter dla mer tout ee qui encombrait 
le fond de la barque. Les Jarres d'eau, les paniers de 
poissons, les deux grosses voiles, I’ancre de fer, les cord- 
ages, jusqu'a ses pa^uets de louides bardes ; nos capotes 
memo de grosse laiue trempdes d*eau, tout passa par- 
dessus le bord. Le pauvre nautonier regarda un moment 
surnager toute sa richesse. T^a barque se releva et cou- 
rut Idgerement sur la crCte des vagues, comme un cour- 
sier qu’on a ddchargd. 

Nous entrames insensiblemeut dans une mer plus 
douce, un peu abritee par la pointe occidentale de rro- 
cida. Lc vent faiblit, la flamme de la torclie sc redressa, 
la lune ouvrit une grande pcrcce bleue entre les nuages ; 
les lames, en s*alloiigeaut, s’aplaiiirent et cesserent d'ecu- 
luer sur nos tetes. Peu d peu la mer fut courte et clapo- 
teusc comme dans une ause prosquo tranquillc, et Toin- 
bre noire de la falaisc de Procida nous coupa la liguc de 
riiorizoii. Nous etions dans les caux du milieu dc rjie. 

La mer dtait trop grosse a la pointe pour en cliercber 
le port. 11 fallut nous rdsoudre k abordor Tile par ses 
flancs et au milieu de ses ecueils.— “N’ayons plus d*in- 
quietude, enfants, nous dit le pecheur reconuaissant 
le rivago a la clarto de la torcho ; la inadoue nous a 
sauves. Nous tenons la terro et nous coucherons cette 
nuit dans ma maison."— Nous cruines qu’il avait perdu 
Tesprit, car nous iie lui coiinaissions d'autre deineure quo 
sa cave sombre de la MargeUina, ot pour y revenir avant 
la nuit, il fallait rejeter dans lc canal, doubler le cap et 
affronter dc nouveau la tuer mugissantc k laquclle nous 
veuions d'^ebapper. 

^ Mais lui souriait de noire air d’etonnement, et com- 

^preuaut nos pensees dans iios yeux : ** Soycz tranquilles, 
jcuncs gens, reprit’il, nous y arriverous sans qu'une seulo 
vague nous mouillo.” Puis il nous expliqua qu’ii etait 
dc Procida ; qu’il possedait encore sur cette cote do Pile 
la cabaiic ct le jardin do sou pere, et qu'eu ^co moment 
nii me sa fetimie ague avec sa petite fille, socur dc Bep- 
piiiu, uutre jcuiio mousse, et deux autres petits eiifauts, 
otaient dans sa maison, pour y seeber les figues et pour y 
vendauger les trcilles dont ils veudaient les raisins a 
Naples. — “Encore quelqucs coups de rame, ajouta-t-il, 
ct nous boiroDS de I’eau de la source qui cst plus limpido 
quo lo vin d’lsoliia.” 

Ces mots nous rendirent courage; nous ramames 
encore pendant I’cspace d’environ une lieuo lo long dc la 
cote droitc et ccumeuse de Procida. De temps en temps, 
reufant olevait et sccouait sa torclie. Elio jetait sa lueur 
biuistre sur les rochers, ct nous moutrait partout uno 
muraille iiiabordable. Enfin, au tournant d’uuc pointe 
dc granit qui s’avauqait en forme de bastion dans la mer, 
nous vitnes la falaise fldchir et so creuser un peu comme 
uno br^he dans un mur d’enceinte: un coup de gou- 
vernail nous fit virer droit a la cote, trois dernieres 
lames jetercut notre barque liarassce entre deux ecueils, 
ou I’ccumo bouiUonnait sur uu basfond. 

By this incident they escape, and during 
some weeks the stormy state of the weather 
obliges them to make the fislierman’s cabin in 
the island of Pi^ocida their home. There they 
become acquainted with Graziella, the old 
inan’s^grand-daughter. M. de Lamartine has 
not in* any way attempted to laise her aboye 
her sphei'e ; she is a well-drawn portrait of on 
Italian ueosant-girl. Three} books alone were 
saved when the storm compelled them to aban- 
don the boat;— a Tacitus ”—iu those dap 
Lamartine’s constant companioni and one he 
recommends all fathers to place in the bands of 


their sons ; Paul et Virginie/’ the favourite 
book of his childhood, exercising as it did 
much influence over his imagination ; and the 
novd of Jacono Ortis.” The poet ,cQm- 
rnenlls reading aloud to his humble aasociates, 
but they are neither politicians nor philosophers. 
Tacitus does not interest them, ana they cannot 
enter into the wild passion of Jacopo Ortis.” 
At last he be^ns the translation of ** Paul et 
Virginic’’ into familiar Italian; and its efiect 
upon these illiterate rustics is one of Bcmar- 
dm de St. Pierre’s graatest ti'iumphs, whilst it 
forms the best scene in Lamartine's book. 

m 

GENUINE FEELING. 

Je n’avais encore lu quo quelques pages, et dej& vieil- 
lards, jciine fille, enfant, tout avait cnange d’attitude. 

p^cheur, lo coudo sur sou genou et rorcifle pcucbec dc 
moil cote, oubliait d'aspiret la fumee do sa pipe. La 
vicille groiid'-merc, assise cn face de moi, tonait ses deux 
mains joiutes boiis sou menton, avec le geste des pauvres 
femmes qui 6couteut la parole de Dieu, accroupies sur lo 
pavu des temples. Beppo 6tait descendu du mur de la 
terrasso, ou il etait asbis tout k Vheure 11 avait placd, 
sans bruit, ba guitare sur le plancher. 11 posait sa main 
a plat sur lc maiiclie, de peur quo le vent no fit resonner 
SOS curdcs. Gra/.iclla, qjki se tenait ordinairement un pen 
loin, se rapproebait insensiblemeut do moi, comme si cllo 
cut etc fascineo par uue puissance d'attraction caclieo 
dans lo livre. 

Adossee au mar do la terrasse, au pied duqnel j'etais 
^qeiulu moi-mtme, cllo se rapproebait da plus en plus dn 
mou cote, appuyee sur sa main gauche, <jui portait h 
terre, dans Tattitude du gladiateur blcsse. Elle regardail 
avee dc grands yeux bien ouverts tantdt le Jivre, tautoC 
mes Jpvres d’od coulait lc rccit; tantot lo vide entre mes 
levres et lo livre, comme bi cllo cut clicrelid du regard 
riuvisible esprit qui nio I’intcrpreiait. J’eutendais sou 
souffle illegal s’intcrroiiipre ou sc procipitcr, buivaut los 
palpitations du drame, eoiiime I’lialcinc ossoufflie do 
quelqii’un qui gravit uue moutagne ct qui sc repose pour 
respirer de temps eu temps. Avant que je fusso arrive 
au milieu do I’lnstoiro^ la pauvre enfant avait oublie sa 
r^erve un peu sauvage avec moi. Je sentais la chalciir 
de sa respiration sur mes mains. Ses clieveux frisson- 
iiaient sur mou front. Deux ou trois larmes brulautcs, 
tombees dc ses joucs, tachaicut les pages tout pres dc mes 
doigts. 

Excepte ma voix lente ct monotone, qui traduisait lit- 
tcralcmcnt u cette faniillc do pcclicurs ce poi me du cccur, 
ou n'euteudait aucuu bruit quo les coups sourds et eloigiios 
de la mer, qui battait la cote la-bas sous nos pieds. Ce 
bruit mCnie 6tait en barmonie avec Ja lecture. C’etait 
comme lc dMoument presseuti do I'bistoire, qui grondait 
d’avanco dans I’air an commencement ct pendant Je cours 
du r6cit. Plus ce recit so deroulait, plus il seinblait at- 
tacher nos simples audiieurs. j^uand j'liesitais, par 
hasard, k trouver I’oxpression jiM pour rciidre le mot 
frau^ais, Graziella,*qui, dopuis qudquo temps, tenait la 
lampe abritee contre lc vent par sou tablier, I'approchaif 
tout pres des pages ct brulait presque le livre dans sou 
impatience, comme si elle eut pcns6 que la lumiero du feu 
ailait faire jaillir le sens intellectuel a mes yeux et dclore 
plus vite les paroles sur incs Icvrcs. Je repoussais cn 
souriant la lampe de la main sans detoumer mon regard 
dc la page, et je sentais mes duigts tout cliauds de ses 
plcurs. * 

Quand je fus arriv6 au moment od Yirginie, rappelde 
eu France par sa tante, seuti, pour ainsi dire, le dd- 
chirement de son ctre en deux, ct s’effbrce de consoler 
Paul sous les bananiers, ou lui parlaut de retour ct eu lui 
inontrant la mer qui va I'emporter, jc fermai le volume ct 
je xemis la lecture au lend^ain. 
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Co fut un coup au cccur des pauvre^ gens. Grasiella 
&e uiit a genoux devant moi, puis dcvant'mon aini, pour 
nous supplier d'acliercr lliistoire. Mais ce fut cn vain. 
JNous voulioDs prolonger I'intdr^ pour die, le charmc dc 
rnpreuve pour nous. £llo arraclia alors le liTrtfip mcs 
mains. £lle TouTrit, comiue si die eut pu, a forceoe to- 
lont6 cn comNendre les caractdres. £Up lui parla, die 
I’cmbrassa. £lle le remit respecteuscment sur ses ^oux, 
cn joignant les mains ct en me regardant en suppTiaiite. 

« ♦ * « « 

Tout le jour, la maison fut triste comme s*il ctait arrivd 
un erdnement douloureux dans I’liumble famillc. On se 
rdunit pour prendre les repas, sans presque so parler. 
On se sdpara. On se rctrouvra sans sourire. On voyait 
quo Graziella n'avait point le coeur a ce qu*clle faisait en 
s'occupant dans le jardin ou sur le toit. Elle rcgardait 
souYcnt si le soleil baissait, ct de cctte journde, u dtait 
visible qu*elle u’attendait que e soir. 

Quaiid le soir fut vcnu et que nous eumes repris tous 
nos places ordinaires sur Vastrico^ je rouvris le livre et 
j’acheyai la lecture au milieu des saiiglots. Pere, mere, 
enfants, mon ami, inoi-mt-me, tous participaient d I'cmo- 
tion gdndrale. IjC son inome et grave de ma voix sc 
pliait, d mon insu, a la tristesse d^ aventures et d la 
gravitd des paroles. Elies semblaient, d la fin du rdcit, 
venir de loin et tomber de liaut dans Tame avee I'accent 
creux d’une poitrino vide od le cccur ne bat plus, ct qui iie 
participe plus aux choses de la terre quo par la tristesse, 
la religion et lo souvenir. R 

The angi*y waves at length arc stilled^ and 
the two friends return to Naples. Soon after- 
wards M. de Viricu shirts for France, and 
Lamartine, solitary and friendless, iiills ill of 

le nial dii pays. lie remembers the poor 
fislierman^s family, who have amved on the 
Margellina from Procida for the winter, and 
he sends to ask old Andrea to come to^iro. 
Graziella alone is at home wlicn the message 
arrives, and she instantly goes to tend me 
ailing stranger. Tlie sight of the beautiful 
peasant girl revives his fading spirits, and be- 
fore the next day’s sun has set, he is established 
as one of the family in Andrea’s humble dwell- 
ing. He passes most of his time in study ; 
but when his books ,«ire closed, and his writings 
laid on one side, Graziella is his constant com- 
panion. She is a coral worker by trade : he 
assists her in her employment, and tcaclies the 
ignorant girl to read dnd write. Unclouded 
happiness is theirs, until Cecco, a rich cousin of 
Graziella’s, asks her hand in marriage. Hours 
of sorrow and weeping are passed in solitude 
by the unhappy maiden, for she does not love 
Cecco. ^She is,^wcver, at length overcome 
^by the impoi*tunity of her family, and yields a 
reluctant consent to their union, though at the 
same time she resolves to prevent its consum- 
mation by flight. She escapes from her home 
in the dead of night, leaving a note declaratory 
of her intention of becoming a nun. The whole 
family, overwhelmed in gr}|pf, starts in search 
of the fugitive ; but Lamartine alone thinks of 
{Toing to the cabin at Procida. Arrived there 
in a night of storm and darkness, he finds the 
door^ ban'cd, and hears Graziella moaning 
within. Overcome by the sound of hb well- 


known accents, she faints, and he is compelled 
to force the door in order to obtain admittance. 

THE DECLABATION. 

Jo n'h6sitai plus ; je donnai un coup d'opaule de toutes 
les forces de mon impatience et de mon inquidtude a la 
vicille porte ; la serrure ceda ct sedetacha sous Teffort, et 
je me prdcipitai dans la maison. 

La petite lampe rallumde devant la madone par Gra- 
ziella Teclairait d'uiie faiblo lueur. Je courus au fond 
de la secoude chaiubre uu j'avais entendu sa voix et sa 
chute, et od je la croyais dvanouie. Elle ne I'etait pas. 
Seuloment sa faiblesse avait trahi sou effort ; elle eitait 
retombee sur le tas de bruyere seche qui lui servait de lit, 
ct joignait les mains cn me regardant. Scs yeux animes 

F ar la fievre, ouverts par rdtonnement et allanguis par 
amour, brillaient fixes comme deux dtoiles dent les 
lueiirs tombent du cieil, et qui semblent vous regarder. 

Sa tttc, qu'clle dierchait n relever, retombait de fai- 
blesse sur les feuilles, renversoe en arriiTO ct comme 
si lo con dtait bris6. Elle dtait pale comme I'agonie, 
exceptd sur les pommettes des joucs tcintes de qucl- 
ques vives roses. ^ Sa belle pcau dtaifc marbrde dc taclics 
dc lariues et de la poussierc qui s'y dtait attaclide. 
Son Vitemeiit noir sc ronfondait avoc la couleur brune 
des feuilles rdpanduos d terre ct sur Icsquelles elle dtait 
couchce. Ses pieds nus, blancs comme Ic inarbrc, dd- 
pa.ssaient de toutc Iciir longueur le tas de fougercs ct 
reposaient sur la pierre. Des frissons couraient sur tous 
ses membres ct bisaient claquer scs dents comiiio des 
castagnettes dans une main d'enfant. Le mouclioir 
rouge qui eiiveloppait ordinairciueut les longues tresses 
noires de ses beaux cheveux dtait ddtachd et dtendu 
cotnme un demi-voile sur sun front jusqu'au bord de scs 
yeux. On voyait qu'clle s'en dtait servio pour cnsevelii 
son visage et scs larinos dans Tombre comme dans Tim- 
mobilite anticipde d'uii linceul, et qu'clle ne I'avait re- 
levd qu'en entendant ma voix et cn se pla^ant sur son 
scant pour venir m’ouvrir. 

Je me jetai a genoux A cote de la bruyere ; je pris scs 
deux mains glacdes dans les inicnncs ; je les portai A mes 
levres pour les rdchauffer sous niuii lialcinc ; quclqucs 
larmes de mes yeux y toinberent. Jc coinpris, au serre- 
ment convulsif dc scs doigts, qu'clle avait senti cctte pluio 
du cccur ct qu'clle m'en remcrciait. J’otai ma capote dc 
marin. Je la jetai sur scs pieds nus. Je les eiiveloppai 
dans les plis do la lainc. 

Elle me laissait faire en me suivant scnieinent des 
yeux avec une expression d’heureux ddlire, mais sans 
pouvoir .s'aidcr clle-mdmc d'aucun mouveinent, comme un 
enfant qui sc laissc cmmaillotter et retourncr dans son 
bcrceau. Jo jetai ensuito deux ou trois fagots de bruyere 
dans le foyer de la premiere chambre pour dchauffer un 
peu I'air. Je les allumai d la flamme dc la lampe, et je 
revins in'asseoir a terre d cotd du lit do feuilles. 

** Que je me sens bicn ! ” me dit-clle eii parlant tout 
b^ d'uu ton doux, egal ct monotone, comme si sa poitrino 
eut perdu d la fois toutc vibration et tout accent et n'cut 
plus conserve qu'uno seule note dans la voix, ** J'ai voulu 
en vain me le cacher A moi-ineme, j'ai voulu en vain to lo 
cacher toujours, d toi. Jo peux mourir, mais je ne peux 
pas aimer un autre que toi. Ils out voulu me donnor un 
fianc6, e’est toi qui es lo fiance dc men ame ! Je ne me 
donnerai pas d un autre sur la terre, car je me suis 
donndo cn secret A toi ! Toi sur la terre, ou IKeu dans le 
del! e'est lo veeu que j'ai fait le premier jour ou j'ai 
compris quo mon ceeur dtait malade de toi. Je sais bicn 
que je ne suis qu'une pauvre fille indigne de* toucher 
seulement tes pieds par sa pensde. Aussi je ne t*ai jamais 
demandd de m'aimer. Jo ne to demanderai jamais si tu 
in'aimes. Mais moi, Je t'aime, jo t'aime, je t'aime ! ” Et 
elle semblait concentrer toute son ame dans ces trois mots. 

Et maintenaut, mdpriso moi, raille-inoi, foule-moi aux 
pieds ! Moque-toi de moi, si tu veux, comme d'uue folio 

S lui reve qu'elle est reine dans ses haillons. Livre-moi A 
a risde de tout le monde. Oui, je leur dirii moi-mdme : 
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Oai, je Taime! et si tous aTiez 4te k nia place, vous auricz 
fait commo moi, vous series inortes ou vous I'auricz 
aiind!" 

Laxnai'tiiic and Graziella return to Naples. 
The marriatre with Cecco is given up, and some 
months of liappiness succeed, interrupted at 
lust by Lamai*tine’s sudden recall to France. 
After liis departure he receives several letters 
from Graziella ; then a long silence intervenes, 
when the melancholy tidings arrive of her 
death. The studied and derisive coldness with 
which Lamartine writes of this young girl’s 
generous and ardent love, as tliough he were 
speaking of the moon, or of something equally 
indifferent to him, certainly does not enhance 
our estimation of his character as a man of 
chivalrous or of honorable feeling, whilst it 
affords convincing evidence of Gallic heartlcss- 
ness, and of a dire amount of that vanity and 
miserable self-conceit for which his countrymen 
ai'c unhappily too celebrated. 

Little do tlrcy heed or know that woman's love 
Is botli a lovely and a fearful thing ; 

For all of their's upon that die is thrown, 

And if 'tis lost, life has no more to bring 
To them, but mockeries of the past alone." 

There is, nevertheless, more youthful sim- 
plicity pervading, this episode to the Con- 


fidences” than is to be found in the Con- 
fidences” themselves; while '^Raphael” is the 
most inharmonious of this senes of novels, 
owing to the peculiar conversations detailed in 
its pages, in which love, materialism, and re- 
ligion are mingled together on a decidedly 
novel system. One short extract more will 
suffice. 

“Dicu! Dieu! Dieul” s’ccria-t-elle encore; “comma 
si ello eut voulu s'apprcndre k die tneine une languo 
nouvelle. Dieu e'est vous! Dieu e'est mor pour vous! 
Dieu e’est nous! llaphacl, mo coinprenez vous? Non 
vous no serez plus ]^phaid, vous ties mon culte do 
Dieu!" « 

This sort of half converaion of the sceptic 
Julie, is scarcely natural; such could never 
have boon the cry of an awakened heart. 

Anachronism, too, is apparent in many parts 
of M. dc Lamartine’s works ; a result of the 
rapidity with which they arc improvised. M. 
de Lammlinc is endowed with a powerful ima- 
gination,^in whose labyrinths he frequently 
loses himsejf— a defect which study, labour, 
and meditation al^ic can correct ; but he is 
not in pecuniary case, and before hss ideas are 
matured by the assistance of a rich flow of poe- 
tical language, he commits them to paper, and 
publishes them— for money ! 


1. Vn Grand Comedien. Pai* le Marquis de Fottdras. 2 Vols. Paris. Cadot, 1853. 

2. La Marquise dc Norville, Par Elie Bertbet. 2 Vols. Bruxelles. Melinc, Cans, et 

Cie. 1853. 

3. Les Pai'venus, Par Paul Fdval. 2 Vols. Bruxelles. Mcline, Cans, ct Cic. 1853. 


Three novels highly suggestive of certain 
peculiarities of French literature ! 

1 . Un G rand Comedien” is another instance 
of the constitutional unfitness, which we re- 
marked in our last Number, of the modem 
French school of fiction to deal with veritable 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, or to depict with 
resemblance the manners and customs of a 
circle possessing the tradition of race, or the 
refinements of intellectual culture. The au- 
thor, discreditably notorious for his ^'Caprice de 
Grande Dame” (a novel too infamous for criti- 
cism), is said to write himself gentilhomme by 
virtue of descent, and to move in the best ranks 
of French noblesse. If that be so, let us hope 
that his powers of observation are unequal to his 
opportunities ; for it is precisely of those ranks 
that he professes to treat, and from them that 
he derives all his illustrations. We are willing 
to believe that it is the soi-disant Marquis de 
Foudras himself, and not any of his aristocratic 
acquaintances, who sits for every one of his pic- 
tures of Parisian high life ; and that the snob 
— ^tlie engrained, inveterate, and incurable snob 
— wbo furnishes forth the material of all his 
marquesses and marchionesses, his dukes and 


duchesses, his princes and princesses, is the 
Marquis de Foudras himself. 

The story of Un Grand Com6dien ” is 
soon told. Rolandi, an Italian smuggler, has 
amassed a large sum of money in his contra- 
band commerce, and he destines it to venge- 
ance. It is on Paris that he has to avenge 
himself — Paris, where, under the name of Tu- 
lipano, he had for some years led the life of an 
actor, a vagabond, and a convict. His idea of 
vengeance is to return to Paris under a false 
name, to spend money en grand seigneur , to 

f et admission to the best ramilics, and, when 
is money is quite gone, to say, P am TuH- 
pano whom you persecuted.” A grolesquh 
kind of swindle this ! but which, to the noble ” 
author of the novel, appears very tragic and 
grand. 

In furtherance of this scheme, he takes his 
niece Rosita, a precocious opera girl, into his 
counseb, and demands her assistance The 
young lady is avaricious, and, to obtain her 
aid, he is obliged to undertake that the stroke 
which gratifies his passion shall enable her to 
satiate her own. In short, she b to make a 
good mamage in Paiis under the auspices of 
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his recommendation, and filso by fame as a weal- 
thy opera singer and a spurious reputation of 
nobility, with which she is furnished. It is 
with these views and helps that the adventurers 
commence business in Paris, he as the noble 
Count Roemer,'' and she as the Signora 
Norini, the star of Italy." Their plot is very 
successful. All the world bites, and asks no 
questions ; they have too much to do with the 
illustrious nobleman’s " larder and cellars for 
that ; and the higher the rank, the baser the 
prostration before the belle et noble vie of their 
fortunate entertainer. In the end, he makes 
liimself known. The story ends, and the mo- 
ral remains to be discovered ! 

“ La Marquise de Norville" is also a talc 
of French aristocracy. The interest of the plot 
consists in the strong yet virtuous passion of 
the Marchioness and her daughter for a certain 
young " gentilhomme ” of the snob stamp. 
This gentilhomme " is equally attached to 
them ; first, to the daughter, bccausMhe saved 
his life in a storm at the hazard of her own ; 
and secondly to the mother, because she rc- 
iniiids-him^o poweifully of the daughter, that 
he deliberately forsakes the latter, and courts 
her mother before her face. This conduct, 
which would be considered strange amongst 
English gentlemen, is presented to us by M. 
Berthet as a subject for pity rather than for 
condemnation ; and we are even invited to join 
our tender emotions to his own, in contem- 
plating a most sentimental scene in a ruined 
castle, where the daughter assists " unseen — 
we use the verb in a French sense — at a pri- 
vate love passage of a most equivocal kind be- 
tween her faithless ** M. Adrien " and her mo- 
ther the Marchioness. But the mother is 
afterwai*ds shot accidentally by a sentimental 
madman (a most interesting person, by the 
way, as uniting the characters of fraudulent 
trustee and French gentleman of honour!), 
and, the obstacle being thus removed, ** M. 
Adrien" marries the daughter, and all ends 
well ! 

M. Paul Feval, with far higher capacity 
than that of the ordinaiy French novelists of 
our day, has wisely avoided this seemingly 
perilous subject of Parisian high life, and, in 
Les Parvenus," has riven us a tale, which, 
for skilful perception of character, elegance of 
language, and artistic management of plot, may 
be safely pronounced to be the best of the 

Q uarter. It is a tale of French society, as it Is. 
n that society, the aristocratic clement, pro- 
perly so called, cannot be said to exist ; for 
now can aristocracy flourish in a country 
where the foundation and transmission of family 
property have been prohibited for more than 
sixty years 7 French society must be composed 
of a stream of parvenus, frothing up for a mo- 


ment in the whirl of commerce, to disappear in 
a bubble ! 

The Richards,"— a name punningly chosen 1 
— are the parvems of M. F^val’s novel. They 
are distinguished by their properties. The head 
of the family has boii^t the Chateau of 
Gai'cnnes: he is therefore M. Richard des 
Garennes. 

If tho Louvre Lad been for sale, and M. llichard could 
Lave bought it, money down or on credit, that notable 
man of commerce would have bad uo more sbame to call 
bimsclf M. Hicbard du Louvro than Kicbard des 
Garennes. Suruaino it as you will, thoro is nothing 
above Hicbard. Why should Hicbard have the supersti- 
tious respect of past glory, whilst bis own brigutuess 
is as fresh as a musliroom. Before Hicbard there were 
emperors and kings, counts, barons — what not ! Hicbard 
has replaced all that. Hicbard is neither emperor, nor 
king, neither baron, nor count : ho disdains it. Uo is 
Hicbard ; even os Kolian was liuban ! . . . The origin 
of all great races' is lost in the darkness of ages. The 
Hicbard-tribe, perhaps, bad its fabulous source, like the 
old Atrides— like the modern Lurguans. M. Hicbard 
des Jardins, who possessed historic acquirements, would 
sometimes speak of a natural sou of* Kicbard Cicur dc 
Lion, who had left England for houourablo causes, and 
settled in the country of Saunmr.” M. Kicliard des 
Jardins had, in his Paris mlon^ that royal bastard’s por- 
trait ; and he had accustomed liis wife to weep in her 
pocket-handkerchief when the Tenor at tlie Opera 
Coinique sang “ One licvre brulante.” Nobody is igno- 
rant that Kicliard Plantageiiet was Count of Poitou, as 
well as King of England. “ Now, Saumiir,” M. des Jar- 
dins would remark, •* is very near Poitou.” Be that as 
it may, the folk of Treves, of Tuffuoux, and of Saint 
Lambert des Ix^necs — aeross the Loire ~ scarcely able tu 
carry back their recollections to the thirt(:euth century, 
attached no very princely idea to their remembrance of 
the Kichards. I'lio Kicliards were well known in tho 
country, on both banks of the river. Certain old fanners 
said, in an undertone, that Vincent Kicbard, father of 
M. de Taillis, bad passed many weeks in the watch- 
house for deeds of larceny. When haymaking tiino 
came round there were a w'hole caravan of Richards, 
wlio scoured the country, all in rags, without hearth or 
home, and too little discriminating between mmin- and 
imm, Ihe Richasds “dc St. Lambert des Leiices ” 
were in a different way of business. 'Ihey sent their 
children to the great Paris road to wait for the Diligence^ 
and run by the wheel for some half-a-l(*ugiic, until 
they bored the passengers out of the expected oholvs. 
If they came back without the oboltts they were well 
licked. Jt was to this clan beyond Loire that the pre- 
cious du Guerct, Madame Augusta Massoiinoau (uine), as 
also M. dc la Luzerne, belonged. As for des Garennes, 
he was the son of a good sort of man, ])oor, like all the 
rest of tlio family, but honest, and who followed, in the 
town of Treves, the profession of wooden-spoon maker. 
That man, wo may afiirm, as he scooped his skimmers 
and ladles, thought little about his illustrious ancestor, 
the rival of Philip Augustus. People forgave him for 
being a Richard ; first, because he was nut at all like his 
cousins ; and next, because he was married to a woman 
whom all tho world loved aud respected. Of that union 
there were issue two sons — Thomas Richard, who was 
destined to make a fortune under the name of M. des 
Garennes, and Jeqji Richard, the ittauvaia auJeU who had 
left his son Roland to tho country-side, and gone tho 
douce knows whither. Goodman Richard, maker of 
wooden spoons, was dead long since ; but his widow was 
still living, and dwelt with her son Thomas in the castle 
of Garennes. 

It is npon the fortunes of thip Aolanjl, son of 
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the nmmu e.nd etronsly tinistured with 
the same qualities as those which procured for 
his father that dubious distinction in the eyes 
of the tribe-Richard, that the interest of this 
charming little novel is made to turn* Where- 
fore, and in what way, we shall not attempt to 
explain, for that would be to deprive our read- 
ers of a very great treat, if they mean to enjoy 
the novel itself ; and if they do not, they are 
not worthy of hearing another word on the 
subject. What light, moreover, they can de- 
rive from the interpretation given by the tribe 
itself to the term mauvais mjet they arer wel- 
come to use for the better understanding of the 
svstem of the author and the probable issue of 
the plot. We are assisting at the cottage 
of the good Maman Richard, in the park of 
Garcnnes ; for Maman is vulgar and not pre^ 
sentable^ and her daughter-in-law, Madame 
Richard dc Garcnnes, thinks it better on 
every account that she should not live at the 
castle.” The charming .grandchild, Camille, 
daughter of M. Richard de Garcnnes by his 
first wife, and imprudently attached to her 
pauper cousin Roland, is beside her, and Ro- 
land himself joins them. During their dia- 
logue — 

She stooped and gavo a long kiss to Camille’s bcantiful 
fair hair. ** Matlumn do Garennos,” murmured she, “ is 
right, and it is I who am in the wrong. Have I not 
always stood hy those who were worth nothing ? They all 
told me, long ago, that Jean was a mauvaii mget ; that 
he liad a hole hi his pocket ; that he would empty out his 
little purse tu the first beggar he found huddling himself 
ill his neighbourhood. Ah, well, 1 stood by him!** She 
turned her eyes away from Camille, who smiled as she 
looked at her, ** I did ill, my little girl,” continued she 
with au effort ; ** it was a naughty child. That is not the 
way that people ,mako a fortune. Roland is the same, 
is’nt he? Roland has not a farthing; Roland’s hand is 
always open. Ah, well! Roland will end badly too.” 
“Oh!” uttered Camille reproachfully. “Yes, y^!” 
cried Maman Richard, seizing abruptly her spinning- 
wheel : “ such like, my little maid, wc women like them 
well, because we are silly. But see this, they ne^er do 
any good. Talk to them of economy, wisdom, prudence, 
they kiss you and laugh in your face, like my son Jean, 
the mauvaia sujet** Her spindle shook in her hand, 
whilst she went on, with a Toice far from firm, “1— I 
was his mother, and mothers are blind. 1 did not see 
much fault in him. But it seems that he had — that he 
he had— my poor little maid— nearly as many faults as 
this Roland.’^ “ But, good mother,^' protest^ Camille, 
“ Roland has no faults !” Maman Ridiard shook her head 
grardy. “ Dsten,” said she ; “ I do not knouf that he 


has many, it is Vo#, but I am so old I can see no longer. 
Madame de Garennes, my daughter-in-law, sees for two. 
I know what she has told me : Roland is mauvaU sujet 
even more than his father.” “But after all,” cried 
Camille, “ of what did they accuse his father P” “ What 
did they accuse bim of!” exclaimed the good woman, 
letting go distaff and spindle to lift her two hands towards 
heaven ; “ My God I rather ask what didn’t they accuso 
him of? He every kind of wickedness seemingly. 
Here, now, my little maid, is one which often comes back 
upon me ; that was disrespectful, child, to me and a 
tear^ came to the eyes' of Maman Richard. “ No,” she 
continued, “ they all made mo see that, and it was very 
true, as thou wilt see. When he bid me good morning of 
a morning, or came to kiss me at the end of the day, 
instead of turning resp|^.tfully his cheek, as a polite child 
would do, didn't he seize my head into his fWo hands—' 
liis two hands, my little maid— great fool as ho was.” 
She smiled amid her tears, anc^ though spoke in the 
sincerity of her heart, it was very clear that she would 
have given all the days of her old age to taste once again 

that wild and delicious embrace “ Do J know why 

my heart always comes back to my absent son ? Roland, 
thy mother was au angel, a sweet angel of God. When 
my son Jean married her, everybody had a fling at him. 
Perhaps everybody was right, for people don’t live upon 
love, my children, and some dio upon it. Thou didst not 
know her, Roland : God took her from thco in thy cradle. 
My son Jean came to me and said, ‘They have killed 
her ! * They had been harsh — they had bcc^eniel— it is 

true ; but a wife who brings no fortune Her heart 

failed her, and she could not finish her phraso. “ Jean 
went off,” pursued she again, “ that he might not take 
the blood of those who had killed his Vife. Jean em- 
barked in a ship, and died God knows where.” A sob 
tore Roland’s bosom. “But he is dead, very surely,” 
concluded Madame Richard, who heard him not ; “ for 
he has never sent news of himself to bis old motlier.” . . . 
“ Commonly,” she continued, hiding as well as she could 
tho changes in her voice, “mothers brag about their 
sons who are no more, even when tlicy liavc Jiad cv* ry 
reason to find fault witli them. If 1 had not been put on 
my guard against that sinful weakness I miglit have 
fallen into it like the rest. But, thank God, 1 have my 
lesson done for me : 1 disown every day the memory of 
my favourite son. All ! I make no dispute about— I 
forget tliat he had tho best heart in the world, and I cry 
to all who like to hear it, * He was a mauvais sujet ! ’ 
’i'hero is Roland,” resumed she in a louder tone, “ Ro- 
land, my son’s son, a poor younf man who is abandoned 
by all. Ah, well ! last of all I come and finish him by 
saying, ' Mauvais sujet i mauvais siyet ! ' ” “ Mother 1 
mother 1 ” cried Camille. “ Why ?” continued the grand- 
mother, following her thought. “ Alas ! I know nothing 
about it. Cleverer people than me have shewn me tho 
way. I follow tho steps of niy daughter-in-law faith- 
fully, as a woman of my age ought. In return, very 
likely they will lei me end my days hard by the last son 
that is left me.” Her tears at leugtli welled forth. Bo- 
land and Camille hugged her in their arms, moved ^en 
to anguish. • 


MadofioiieUe Luciftr. Par Xatibr de MoirTib>iN. Bruxelles. Meline, Cans, & Co. 1808. 

So long as French writers of fiction will per- in the most unqualified terms, against the per- 
sist in adopting exolosively for their themes nicious tendency of such novels as the one 
the vices denounced in the nineteenth verse of before us. 

the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians, We have frequently had occasion to question 

so lonft must they expect us to speah of their the tAOruIily of this author’s works^ hut we 
prodoctions with r^robation, and to inveigh, may conscientiously afiim that this is by far 
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the 'ivorst of the many evil books he has of late 
obtruded upon the Parisian public. Indeed, 
our only reason for adyerting to it in any way 
is to warn our readers against its perusal. 

Its defects are not redeemed bj^ any merit, 
cither in the narrative or in the dialogue, nor 
are the characters by any means of inviting 
aspect. The plot is meagre in the extreme; 
in fact, in lieu of any connected story, we are 
])rcsctited with a series of isolated pictures, 
mostly of a painful or revolting chai* ** acter. In 
one, we have a minute description of a Parisian 
usurer’s den, some two centuries ago. In ano- 
ther, we behold the interior of a midnight 
^^Hell,” with its revolting orgies, the com- 
mingled joy and desperation of its victims. A 
third pourtrays a nocturnal attempt at assassi- 
nation ; while a little further on we have a vi- 
vidly-depicted scene between the fair bride of 
an elderly nobleman, her quondam lover, a 
wild and dissipated youth,* and an old sage 
femviCf whose attendance he has procured for 
the nonce — not, it must be owned, ere it was 
needed. ^ 

The til fee arc in the young lady's chamber, 
in a room only separated by a door from that 
of her unsuspecting lord, who, after an absence 
of long duration, has just returned from Spain. 

THE BITTER AGONY. 

Rien nc sc pouTait Toir dc plus jeunc, de plus frais, dc 
plus coquet, et CB in£mc temps de plus somptucusciiicnt 
richo quo cctte clianibrc ^ couclier, toute tendue de sole 
lilanchc sur laquclle serpeutaiout de touffes dc roses ct de 
cht'vrefcuillc brodees & raiguillc. 

Lc lit etait a baldaquin, drape de soic parcillo u cclle 
dc la ienture, 

IjCs colonnes dorecs do ce lit formaieut uxi dclicieuz 
melange de grappes dc fleurs ct dc petits Amours ailes. 

Une pcndulc et des candelabras en porcelainc dc Se- 
vres, piitc tendre, devancaient cu quelquc sortc la mode 
ct faisaient pressentir les elegantes ct gracicuscs fau- 
taisies quo devaient un you plus tard inyenter les artistes 
dc cctte epoque pour les maitrcsscs dc Louis XV. 

line lampe d’albatre, suspcnduc au plafond par une 
chaiiic d*argent, 6clairait toutes ces mcrveillcs dc sa lucur 
douce ct voilec. 

Kt cependant, par Von dc ces contrastes ctranges dans 
lesqucls scmble sc complaire le liasard ironique, cctte 
chainbre charmante etait une chambre do tortures ct 
presque d'agonio ! . . . 

Ce lit coquet, cctte couclic parfumeo ct voluptueuse qui 
scrnblait sippclcr les amours ct sourire aux plaisirs, etait 
un lit dc^oulTrancc, uno couche do douleur. 

Uno jeunc femme, dans tout le d^sordre d'une nudite 
complete, tordait sur les draps do toile dc Hollande son 
beau corps aussiblancqu'eux. 

8cs grands chereux, d'un noir d'db^e^ ruisselaient 
aiitour d'clle et tranebaient violemment sur la Uanchenr 
oclatanto de sa poitrine et dc ses cpaules. 


* The description of this gentleman is thus given : — 

** 11 6tait Joueur coinme les cartes. Colere jusqu’d la 
fureur, buveur plus que les Templiers dc bachique m€- 
moire Libertin ... oh libertin, comme un coq on 
commo un Carme. Four un mot, pour un mte, pour un 
regard souvent pour moins encore, il mettiut I'd]^ d la 
main et tuait son homme, six fois sur sept, en moin de 
quatre minutes,'* &c. &c» 


De brusques trcssaillemcnts agitaient par instants les 
membres delicats do cctte foiiimc. 

Alors ellowassemblait de ses deux mains les draps do 
son lit, die les approchait do sa bouchc, ct afin d'dtouffer 
ses cris, die ies mordait avee une violence convulsive. 

C'dtait vainement, et, malgrd tout, les gemissements 
dtoulfes que nous avous eutendus ddjd, se fiusaient jour de 
nouveau. * 

Madame Clodion s'approcha vivement du lit. 

£lle appuya sa main sur les iiancs sonflds de la jeuno 
femme, et, apres une on deux secondes d'examen, die 
lui dit d’une voix qu’dlo s'etTor^ait do rcudro douce ct 
caressante : 

— Allous, ma petite dame, du courage. Vous n'avez 
plus qu’un instant d souffrir, et tout d Theuro tout ira 
bien.". . . 

The rest of the scene is too detailed for tran- 
scription. The infant (the future Mademoiselle 
Lucifer) is born, the sage femme carries it away 
from the castle where it first drew breath, and 
for a moment^ the lover congratulates hims^clf 
on the perfect success of his daring arrange- 
ments. 

Scarcely had he quitted the house, when an 
unexpected circumstance rouses his suspicion ; 
he rushes back to the room of his mistress, 
whence strange sounds issue. 

THE DEADLY MEETING. 

Kt void qndic phrase terrible vint frapper sou oroilic 
a travers la purtc fcrmcej 

— 8on nom . . . le uom dc votro amant . . . dites-Ic- 
mot . . . il lo faut . . . jc lc veux . . . dites-lc-moi . . . ou 
jc vous tuo . . . 

La voix qui parlait ainsi, voix stridenio ct gutturalc, 
etait cdlo du marquis du Koqueverde. 

Aucune r6ponse nc fut faite a cettc demande imperi- 
euse. 

— Parlcrcz-vous ! . . • reprit lc marquis d’une voix 
plus haute encore ct plus nicnavantc, parlcrcz-vous, nial- 
hcurcusc femme ! . . . 

Ucuriette sc taisait. 

Ce silence dtait elTrayant. 

On eiiteudit M. de lloqucvcrdc frapper du pied avec 
fureur. 

Hcnriettc iwussa un gcinissemeut douloureux. 

Puis lc silence rccomincnc^a. 

Pout-etre le marquis venait-il d’accomplir son horrible 
menace ct de tuer la pauvro femme qui s'obstinait a no 
point parler. 

M. de Maugiron n'y tint plus. 

Chancclant, lividc, les yeux plcins do Ilammo ct I'epeo 
d la main, il parut sur lc seuil de la porto. 

Quel spectre s'oifrit d lui ! 

Henrietto, a demi nue ct mourante, s’dtait trainee 
jui^u’au milieu de la chambre aux genoux do son mari 
qui lui meurtrissait le poignet droit entre ses deux mains. 

Elio semblait pn'te d perdro connaissance, son regard 
s’eteignait, ct sa ttte, renversec cu arricre, roulait d’une 
dpaule d I'autre. 

£n apercevant Henri, ses yeux se rouvrirent. 

£lle TOussa un cri ddchirant. 

Ellc nt un effort pour se rdever et courir d lui. 

Mois ses forces la trahirent et clle retomba. o 

Tout cela s'dtait passd en beaucoup moins do temps 
que nous n’en avons mis d Tecrire. 

Nous savons dejd quo lo marquis do Roqueverde etait 
un vieillard,et nous avons rendu hommage d la noblesse 
et d la loyautd habituellcs do son caraetdro. 

Ajoutons que sa haute taille et son front palo entourd 
de beaux cheveux blancs donnaient d son aspect* quelquo 
chose de patriarcal. 

£n ce moment ce n’dtait plus lul-mCmc. 
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La fiUreuT d6composait ses traits et le rendait mocon- 
naissable. 

— Ah ! murmura-t-il en ladiant le poignefe d'Hen- 
riette, je demandais son nom et le Toila lui-mrme . . . 
c'ost Dieu qni me I'envoie! 

Et il marcha Jusqu’d Henri, qu'il rcgarda en face et 
qu’il reoonnut aussitot. 

— Vous . . . cria-t-il ensuite aroc un rire pareil a 
colui qui doivent avoir les damnes dans I'enfor, vous, le 
Gomte de Maugiron ! Vliommo perdu ddbauclies ! . . . 
I'homme de tons le vices . . . de toutes les fanges . . . 
de toutes les hontcs ! . . . Tamant dcs plus boueuses cr6a- 
turcs de la rue llibaude ! • . . J'aurais du m*en don- 
ter ! . . . Quel autre homme que celui-ld dtait digne de 
Tamour de la marquise do Roqueverde ! . . . 

L'injure ne s'addrossaut qu'd lui aurait glissd peut- 
Ctre sur M. de Maugiron. 

Mais, en mime temps qu'clle le frappait au visage, clle 
atteignait Henriette au cosur. 

II s'^cria done d son tour, indignd et mena^ant i 

— Taisez-vous, monsieur ! . . . taisez-vous ! . . . 

T/audacc de Henri scmbla stupetier M. de Roqueverdo 

dans le premier moment. ^ * 

Mais il se remit presque aussitot, et il reprit : 

— ^Vous osez . . . miserable ! . . . . vous osez me parlcr 
ainsi ! . . . vous osez m'iinposcr silence ! . . . 

— J'ose vous dire, iiitcrrompit M. de Maugiron, j'oso 
vous dire que, 8*il y a ici un miserable, c'ost vous ! . . . 
vous, 1o bourroau de cette fommo, vous, I'infame vieillard 
qui, apros lui avoir fait subir votre horrible amour, I'as- 
sassinez sans piti6 ! . . . 

g'Unc ecume blanchdtre vint aux levres du marquis. 

Il fit un pas de plus cn avant. . . . 


Il leva sa main droite ot il la laissa retomber sur la 
joue de Henri. 

Ce tonier brandft son dpde pour frapper le vieillard. 

Mais il Tabaissa aussitot en balbutiant d'une voix 
dtranglde : 

— Une arme ! . . . prenez une arme ot ddfendez-vous ! 
... Je no suis pas un assassin comme vous, moi . . . un 
assassin et le bourreau d'une femme ! .*. . 

M de Roqueverde dtait entrd dans la diambrc d'Hen- 
rietto avec une dpde. 

Cette dpee gisait sur le scuil, d quelqucs pas on ar- 
riero. 

Il la ramassa, et il se prdcipitasur Henri avec une rage 
furieuse et avec toute I'impctuositd d'un jeuno homme. 

M. do Maugiron se mit on garde. 

Le combat commen^a. 

Henriette avait compluteinent perdu counaSssaiico. 

The lover expiates his sins by death ; the 
unhappy lady dies at the same moment of grief 
and shame; and the marquis ends his days in a 
monastery. 

This episode, perhaps the feast objectionable 
we could have selected, will convey a fair idea 
of the character of the novel, which is, we are 
informed, to be continued under a new title. 
It will indeed be a happy epoch in French 
literature whe4 such baneful twaddle, instead 
of being hailed with gratification, shall only 
meet with unmitigated abhorrence. 


JJaes Oansmdonchj Hktoire Campinom^ traduii du Flamand de Hendnh Conscimee, Par 
G. JoTTUAUB. Bruxelles : Lahroue and Compaigno, Iluo do la fourche 30. 1853. 


This, as above appears, is a translation from 
the Flemish. It is a tale of no great preten- 
sion, nor of any veiy high aim. 

Baes Ganscndoiick, a few yeara since, was 
the host of the inn of 8t. 8cha.stian, between 
Hoogstraaten and Calmpthoiit. He was a wi- 
dower, with a very pretty daughter, Lise, whose 
beauty is the topic of conversation throughout 
the vicinity. She was betrothed, at a very 
eai'ly age, to Charles, a young brewer in her 
native village, by whom she was tenderly 
beloved. Baes, however, has unluckily a do- 
minant and sinful passion — pride — overween- 
ing,^ ineffable, and indomitable pride. The 
darling object of his life is to appear what he 
is not, to ape the manners, di'ess, and conver- 
sation of the gentry around, to affect the airs 
of a grand sei^eur, and to treat all who chance 
to be beneath him in social position with the 
most unqualified contempt. The union of his 
daughter with a brewer is an event that he 
cannot patiently contemplate, and he strives, 
by every means in his power, to break off that 
alliance, and to wed her to the son of a baron, 
a wTaltliy landowner of the neighbourhood. 
Hence arise all the incidents of the tale. The 
visits of the young baron are encouraged in 
every possible way ; he is treated with a degree 


of consideration that savours of the most ful- 
some adulation, but his attentions resemble 
rather too strongly those of the Yankee swain, 
whoso wooing was described by its object as 
sorter honest courtship, sorter not, by a 
deuced deal more sorter not than sorter.” Baes 
does not scruple to insult Ahc poor brewer and 
to forbid him the house. His rival, meanwhile, 
advances in intimacy at the St. Sebsistian, till 
the tongue of scandal is busy throughout the 
countiy side. At length the eyes of tlx} inn- 
keeper are opened : he demands 

AN EXPLANATION. 

— £pousez-voiis Lise ou non ? s'^ria lo Baes cn lo 
menacant du poin^r. 

Le baron etendit la main et tiradeux fuis ayec force le 
cordon do la sonnette. Aussitot dcs pas rapides s»iirent^ 
entendre snr I'cscalier ; Baes Ciaiisendonck tremblait do 
hoiite et dc depit. I.a porto s'ouvrit ; trois doniestiques 
parurciit dans le salon. 

— M. le baronasonnd? demandercnt-ils tons ensem- 
ble d'un air empress6. 

— lleconduisez M. Ganscndonck jusqu'A la portc du 
chateau, ordonna le baron avec tout le caluie doiit il 6tait 
encore capable. 

— Comment, vous me niettez i\ la porte! s'Asria lo 
Baes d'un ton de rago concentr6e. Vous me lo payerez, 
tyran, fourbe, s£duclcur ! . . . 

Faisant aux doniestiques un signe de la main, le baron 
se leva et quitta le salon par une porte latdrale. 

Baes Gansendock 6tait comme frappe de la foudre, et 
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lie savait s'il derait crier on plearcr. Les domestiques le 
pousserent avec politesse, mais d'un mouvement irrdsis- 
tiblo, jusqu’a la porte, sans s'arrtter d ses menaces. 

Ayant de bien savoir au Juste ce qu'on lui voulait, le 
Baes etait au milieu de la route et voyait la porte du 
chateau se former derridre lui. 

Pendant quelques instants, il alia droit dorant lui 
comme un ayeugle qui ne salt od il se troure, et courut 
enfin se Jeter la tttte centre un arbre ; le choc parut le 
r^veiller, ot il se rejota viyemont dans le chemin. Tout 
en avaii^'ant, il dpanchait sa colere ct sa douleur en pa- 
roles injurieuses centre le baron. 

Au coin d'un petit taillis, il s'arr6ta pour mdditcr, et 
apres un quart u'heure de pSnibles rdflexions, il se mit 
soudain u so frapper le front dc la main ct dii poing, eii 
s'intOTpellant d cnaque coup dc la fa 9 on suivante : 

— Iriple ane ! oscras-tu encore rentrer cliez toi, main- 
tenant, oisou quo tu es ? Tu mdriterais d'etre fouette, 
sot animal! Cela to fera connaitre les barons et les 
messieurs ! Mets encore mainteiiant un gilet blanc et 
des gants Jaunes ; un bonnet dc fou t'irait bien mieux ! 
Tu es tenement stupidc, tcllcmcnt be to, que dans un 
moulin d venUtu te noiorais encore ! Va to cachcr, ren- 
tro sous terre de honte, lourdaud ! brute dc paysan ! 

Enfin, ayant 6puis6 contro lui-memn touto sa colere, 
les larincs lui Jaillirent des yeux ; et, plcurnnt, soupirant, 
plein de honte et de tristesse, il s'achemina d'un pas 
trainant vers sa denicure. 

Tout d coup il aper(;ut de loin son domestique, qui ac- 
courait vers lui avec des cris coiifus d'akirme. 

— Baes, Bacs, venez vite ! s'ceria Kobe des qu'il fut 
assez pres do son maitre, uotre pauvre Lise ost dans uno 
crisc de convulsions mortcllc ! 

— Mon Dieu ! inon Dieu ! soupira Baos Ganscndonck, 
tout m'accablo eii mcme temps! Et tout Ic mondc 
lu'abandonne. Yous aussi, Kobe ? 


— Tout ost oublid, Baes, dit le domestique avec one 
douce compassion, vous dfces malheureux : Jo domeurerai 
pres de vous, tant quo Je vous serai bon h quelque chose 
. . . Mais venez, vdnez ! 

Pleins de tristes pressentimonts, ils h&tdrent les pas 
vers le village. 

But the trial has been too severe for the poor 
girl : she sinks broken-hearted into the grave^ 
and the lover of her childhood, whose hopes, 
happiness, and affections ' had been from his 
earliest years centred in her, loses his senses 
when he finds that his idol exists no more. 

THE MORAL. 

Tjectcur, si Jamais vous venez d traverser le village ou 
s'est passde cette triste histoire, vous vorrez devant la 
brasserie deux liommos assis sur un banc de bois, occupes 
a Jouer ensemble comme deux enfants. Lo plus Jenne a 
Fair morne et hdbete, qiioiqiie ses youx brillent de I'dclat 
de la folie ; I'autre e.st un vieux domestique, qui le soigno 
avec uue pieuso tendresse ct cherche sans cesse d I'egaycr 
un peu. 

Demandez au domestique la cause du inalheur de sou 
mattre ; le bon Kobe vous racontcra do bien tristes 
choses, et vous montrera la fosse oii Baes Ganseudonck 
dort a jamais aupres de son enfant ; et, soyez-en sur, il ne 
manquera pas de terminer sa narration par co pro- 
verbe : 

l'orqueil est le pere de tops les maux. 

The narrative, tliough simple, is not uii- 
[iloasing, and there is a naivete about it, which 
contrasts strikingly with the meretricious taw- 
diness of too many of the French novelists. 


Etudes sur trots femmes ceUhres du seizikme Sihcle, Paris : J ules Daqneau, 23 Rue 

Fontaine-Moliere. 1853. 


A SECOND edition of Madame D’Arlincourt’s 
work lately appeared in Paris, and has met 
with a rapid sale. It appeared originally at 
Florence, in 1847, under tlie title of “ Mes 
Loisirs en Italie,” and was then well received. 

Yittoria Colonna, Properzia de’ Rossi, and 
TuUia D’Arragona, are the three illustrious la- 
dies wlioso characters Madame de Larnaze has 
here delineated with considerable fidelity and 
cleverness. She has evidently collated with 


care the autliorities capable of aiding her in 
her self-imposed task ; and, by frequent refe- 
rence to the sources whence her information is 
derived, enables her read era to judge for them- 
selves of the dependence to be placed in her 
statements. 

These sketches are written in an easy, enter- 
taining style, are unquestionably entitled to our 
commendation, and none are likely to look back 
with regret upon the time spent on their penisal. 


Mbmoires et Correspondence^ politique et militaire, du Roi Joseph ; pvhliSs, annotes et mis 
‘ enordrej par A. du Casse, Aide-de-Camp de S. A. J. Le Prince Jer6mc Napoleon. 2 tomes. 
Paris : Perrotin, 41 Rue Fontaiiie-Molidrc. 


These Memoirs comprise an historical notice 
of Joseph Bonaparte ; an historical fragment 
written by himself; his correspondence with 
Napoleon from 1796 to 1806 (the period when 
Joseph was directed to take the command of 
the army destined to operate a^inst the king- 
dom of Naples), and also dui:ing the memo- 
rable caxnpaini of 1814. We are then pre- 
sented with tile correspondence between the 
two brothers in 1816; an account of the 


departure of Joseph for America — of his resi- 
dence in the new world, until the revolution of 
1830 — his proceedin^^ in favour of the Duke 
of Reichstadt, and liis correspondence with 
many illustrious personages, up to the time of 
his death in 1844.‘ 

One Important epoch in the career of Joseph 
Bonaparte has not been adverted to in tW 
present Memoirs; — we allude to the period 
when be was entrusted with the negociations 
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of the peace of Morfontaine, of Lunevillc, 
and of Amiens. At first we felt inclined to 
regard this as an unpardonable omission ; but 
it seems that the editor of the book before us 
proposes shortly to bring out, in a sepamte 
form, a complete history of the curious nego- 
tiations by which these treaties were brought 
about, as, had they been introduced here, they 
would have inconveniently swelled the bulk of 
these Memoirs. 

Napoleon’s letters are given without altera- 
tion; those of Joseph Bonaparte, and of in- 
ferior personages, have been iudiciously re- 
ti*enched, whereby various useless repetitions 
have been avoided. The epistles in question, 
together with the official and hitherto unpub- 
lished documents by which tlicy are accom- 
panied, have been made use of to explain*faets, 
to verify or to disprove historical statements 
liithei’to unquestioned, to repair omissions, or 
to refute the errors tliat appear in many im- 
portant works. 

It is imriossiblc to peruse without interest 
many of Napoleon’s enusions, containing, as 
they frequently do, expressions which one 
would scarcely have considered likely to liavc 
emanated from a personage of his disposition 


and chaiRcter. For instance, in writing to his 
brother Joseph, during the stirring summer of 
1795, he says, speaking of Paris— 

“Ici seulcmcnt, de tous les lieux do la terre, les 
femmes m6riteut do tenit le gouToniait; aussi les 
hommes on sont-ils fons, ne pensent-ils qu'd elles, et ne 
Tivent-ils quo ct pour elles. Uue femme a besoia 
desix mois de Paris, pour conuaitre ce qui lui est dd 
ct quel est son empire.'^ 

* 9|e 4: 

Ce p^and ponple se donne au plaisir ; les daiises les 
spectacles ; los femmes, qui sout ici les plus belles du 
monde, deviennent la pprande aifaire, L'aisauce, le luxe, 
le bon ton, tout a repris ; Ton ne se souvient plus de la 
terreur, que comme d*un rtre. 

Much of tlie above sentence is as applicable 
to modern Pans as to the Lutetia.of sixty 
years ago ; so are the following lines extracted 
from the succeeding letter: — “Tout est ici 
horriblcment chcr. — L’on est ici tranquille, 
iiiais les omges se pr^parent pcut-4tre.” But 
the most important document of the Avbolc 
collection is a letter addressed by Napoleon 
to Joseph Passeriano, and bearing date tlic 
29t]i September 17W: it affords a key to 
the whole of his policy, and shews how, having 
rendered himself master of the destinies of 
Fmnce, he proceeded to execute his designs 
upon Italy. 


Zc Baron la Oayette. Par A. de Gondrecourt. In 3 Vols. Paris : Alexandre 


Cadot. 

M. DE Gondrecourt has contributed much 
already to the amusement of the readers of the 
New Quarterly, who know him favourably 
as an author. 

The work before us is not likely to depreciate 
Ins reputation. The subject — “ the Wars of the 
League” — though overcropped by the Diimases 
and De Vignys of France, and the J araescs of 
Fngland, is still unexhausted, and even fertile ; 
and M. de Gondrecourt is one who knows how 
to till it to advantage. It is a historical novel 
which he lays before ns ; and when we have 
said that it opens with the difficulties of Henri 
Quatre, consequent upon the murder of Henri 
HI. by Jacques Clement, and closes with the 
Tc Deurn in Notre Dame, which celebrated the 
triumphant entry of the Bearnais king into his 
long beleaguered city of Paris; and that the in- 
cidents which intervene between those two lead- 
ing eras in the romance, and connect them, are 
drawn«witb tolerable fidelity from the more 
authentic narrative which the historians of the 
time had left behind them — we have told our 
readers all that they need J^ow, and, if they 
are novel readerq, more tiraa they will thank 
us for telling them, of the by-plot of “ the 
Baron la Gayette.” 

We say the bj/-plot, for in these cases fiction 
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is always the mairiy and history an adjunct and 
subordinate. It is quite unfair, when one really 
wishes a novel to be read (as wc do here), to 
anticipate the invited reader in the discovery 
which lie will make for himself when he ends 
the third volume ; and we shall therefore merely 
say of the main plot thus Audi, that its interest 
consists in the funny adventures of its hero la 
Oayeltef a brave but eccentric Norman adven- 
turer, very ambitious of the title of Baron, pro- 
mised him by Henri Quatre in return for 
expected service, and those of his noble and 
not less gallant friend and colleague the Bailli 
de Clermont, in their common enterprise ; which 
is no less than the very hazardous one of a five- 
years’ plot within the walls of Paris* for the 
surrender of that city of the Guises to the* 
Huguenot king. They proceed by different 
ways. La Gayette has the mere address of a 
military partisan of the period, and De Cler- 
mont that of a mignon oi the Louvre ; but d- 
tliough their methods of intrigue are^ wide as 
the poles asunder, it is hard to say which of the 
two gets himself into more scrapes, from the 
time they set out on their enterprise, until that 
of their occupying, each unknown to the 6ther, 
“Nos. 1 and 2” of the reserved cach^tles 
of the Bastille. * In their friend the Chevalier 
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de Painpelonne wc have a magnificent, but not whatever dangers to life or limb may chanoe to 
exaggerated Gascon ; and in all three we recog- present themselves. 

nise many old acquaintances. The Bailli de In these days it is something to be able to 
Clermont, in particular, is little likely to be say that a French novel may be read by decent 
forgotten by those who remember him in a for- people. Of this novel we not only say so much, 
mer novel of the series as the proprietor of a but we add — although a little too long, for it 
right of duel in another hero qt the time, and ought to have stopped at the end of the sepoml 
perpetually asserting this claim in that character volume — that it will well repay perusal, 
to prevent his intended victim from falling into 


Etudei litterairee sur les Ennvaim Francais de la Reformation. Par A. Sayons. 2 Vols. 

Paris. 1864. 


The sixthenth century was fecund in events of 
no small historical importance. It was towards 
the close of that momentous epoch that the 
French cha^'acter commenced to develop itself, 
with a degree of vigour that it had never 
hitherto displayed, and that, bursting the fetters 
in which it had as yet been bound, it advanced 
with resistless progress to the fruition of ils 
golden age. It was at this period that the vio- 
lent conflicts between Romanism and its anta- 
gonistic principle first agitated the ininrls of 
the multitude, and the sword and the pen were 
engaged with equal acrimony in the service of 
the hostile creeds. On every side raged foreign 
and internecine war : theological disputes and 
philosophical discussions resounded daily on 
all sides. Calvinistic divint^s showered in pro- 
fusion learned treatises, whose pages were 
o’crladen with the wildest allcgoiy, with unin- 
telligible rhapsodies, obscurely illumined by 
classical quotations; while the Bible” and 
the ** Pope ” were the I’espective ivar cries of 
the contending hosts. Yet from these discor- 
dant elements— from this turbulent chaos — 
there arose in majesty and beauty the serene and 
unclouded blaze of that reign— the most bril- 
liant in the annals of France. The work now 
under consideration, by a series of articles on 
the Protestant Fi'cnch writera of the sixteenth 
century, tends to prave the influence of the 
Reformation on succeeding ages. It com- 
mences with Guillaume Farel, who, suddenly 
throwing off all belief in the doctrines of Rome, 
started as a Missionary through Switzerland, 
and was' the first of those who succeeded in con- 
verting to the new faith that city destined to he 
the Jerusalem of Calvinistic i-cform. There he 
was joined by the young Doctor Calvin him- 
self, who, under his auspices, began the life of 
action which he dedicated with an untiring and 
intolerant zeal to the cause he advocated. Cal- 
vings works were numerous, and written with 
a terseness, precision, and correctness, that 
entitle him to be considered one of the best 
prose writers of the sixteenth century. 
liO Btyle de Calvin est de la memo trempe sa 


pens^ : precis, neireux, dudaigneux dcs graces super- 
dues et des inutilites de langago, il est reflet exact do la 
parfaito nettetS de son intolligencc. Predicateure ou 
ccrivauit 1' expression juste et fortementddeoupee lui arri- 
vait sans effort, frappee du coup, pour ainsi dire, par lo 
poids de la pensee ; et scs sermons improvises, sos 6crits 
dietds a la voice ou tracees au c ourant de la plume, sunt 
tous egalemont marqu^ dc cette memo einpreinto do jus- 
tessoet de viguoure. Coinme tous les hoinmes qui ecri- 
vent vite et facilcment, il no se doniiait pas la peiiic de 
resserrer sec moyens, cii les groupant sous un petit 
nombre de points do vue, cboisis avee etude ; aussi y a-t-il 
chez lui, exc^ de premees et distribution surabondante 
d'arguments ; mais ces defauts sent dos ddfauts d'ordon« 
nance et dc composition. T^a phraso de Calvin est, dans 
la contexture de ses parties et dans lo choix dcs ternies, 
exempte do cette surabondance qui, clicz lui, engendre 
quelquc fois rincoliurciico par raccutnulation de poriodes 
trop prolongoos ; lo plus souvent cllo offro mCnio ces tours 
brefs et precis qui, mis d Tenergie du sentimeut, tout la 
force du langago. 

Wc pass on to Pierre Viret and Theodore 
Beze, the minister and successor of Calvin, 
who as a poet, a theologian, an orator, an his- 
torian, and a biographer, usurps a prominent 
place in the annals of the Reformation. Theses 
four men exercised a powerful influence, 
by introducing not only a new religious 
creed, but a new literature to aid its pro- 
pagation. They were succeeded by men of 
learning, warriors, and statesmen, worthy to 
be classed with those of any age. They, too, 
aided powerfully in extending the new doc- 
trines. Among them were Hotman, whose 
erudite writings form the subject of several 
clever pages in M. Augustin Thierry's R4cit 
dcs temps Mtrovingiens,” and Robert and Henri 
Estienne, who was censured by the Consis- 
toire de Geneve ” for admitting into his writ- 
ings some of the scandalous opinions promul- 
gated by the Rabalaisien school. But the 
Cure de Meneton himself, although far from 
b(*ing recognised as a fellow-worker by Calvin 
and his party, contributed largely to thb cause 
of religious reformation by his satirical pages 
on men and manners ; and he ^tablishra for 
himself a brilliant place in the striking history 
of the century. Il passe bien au del& du 
pire quand il est mauvais, et, quand il est bon, 
il va jusqu’k Texquis et I’^xcellent,” was a re- 
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ipark made by La Bruyire on his t^ritings. 
Next follow Francois de la None and Duplessis- 
Mornay, who, both as scholars and writers, 
severally contributed to the great work of the 
day. 

The last, and perhaps the bt^st renicmhered 
among this galaxy of glorious names, is that 
of D’ Aubignf*. We track him through his 
wonderful childhood, then discern him sustiiin- 
ing with honour the varied chnmcters of cour- 
tier, poet, satirist, historian, and leave him 


with a regret that his great genius wanted 
talent to guide it, and that oe notable ^cri- 
vain, Tun originaiix qii’ait prodiiit la 
Fmnce, est comme perdu dans ses propres 
ceuvres.” 

Witli a retrospect of the influences of the 
century on suoeeediiig ages, M. A. Sayons 
conclud(;s liis labours. The hook possesses 
consid(»rable interest, nnd is indicative of much 
learning and of diligent res'.'arch. 


ComMies et Proverhejt, D’ Alfred dk Musset. 2 vols. Paris : Cliarpentier.* 1853. 

Alfred de Musset is a successful Vaude- bled at St. James’s theatre. All his plays are 
villisle. Many of his works — ^such as ''ll here collected, and our playgoers will rccog- 
faut qu’une porte soit ouverXc ou fermee,” tiisc in them the original of many of the new 
On lie saurait penser h tout,” and Bettine” pieces they have hissed or applauded. 

—are well known to the English public assc m- 


Ilhfoire de la Recolufwn Frangaise. Par M. Lours Blanc. Toma Cniqiiihne. Edition 
Fmn^aiso. Paris ; Langlois et Leclercq, Hue de Mathurins, Saint Jacqiu^s, 10; Pagneri’e, 
Hue de Ticinc. 1854. 


After the preceding sheets had passed through 
the press, we received from M. Louis Blanc a 
copy of the above volume. Our space having 
been already pre-occupied, we have it not in 
our power to do more than to acknowledge the 
receipt of the book, and to promise a fuller 


notice when the work is complete. We may 
observe, parenthetically, that Volume V. of 
M. Louis Blane/s History of the Revolution 
comprises the period b(‘tweeii the first risiJ into 
notice of young Bonaparte and the Massacre of‘ 
the Cliamjis de Mars. 


SWEDISH LITEIUTURE. 


Carl XII.’s Page, Af. L. D. G. Fouf. Till S. H. T. M. II. 2 vols. Stockholm. 


Tegner’s singular as beautiful poem, the 
“ Fritliiofs Saga,” being now some twenty 

i rears old is of course forgotten ; and Swedish 
iterature in this country, is unknown, or known 
only by the every-day-life novels of the 
Frohen^ Bremer and Carlen. Their popu- 
larity has, we must say, surprised us; for if 
we admit the “Vicar of Wakefield” to be the 
pink of novel j^rfection, these ladies do not 
write Vicar-of- Wakefields; and if a {)ocp at 
households, so different from our own as we 
might d/iriori presume the Scandinavian to be, 
interest and amuse us for once in a way, the 
moment we are familiar with them it becomes 
as ddll as it would be to look through the uarty- 
• wall into a neighbour’s house. Accordingly, w^e 
have long cea^ peeping. But the other day 
an untransl&tcd Swedish novel of a difierent 
class was put into our hands ; one of that class 
which Scott, with so liberal a hand, has scat- 


tered through Europe — flie historic novel. At- 
tracted by the name of that modern Berserkir, 
Charles XII., wo opened the book, read, found 
originality, with considerable artistic skill, to- 
gether with, occusiurially, an almost childisli* 
simplicity ; read on to the end, and resolved, 
since the work, if no longer actually new at 
Stockholm is quite new here, to introduce it 
our readers. 

The most reinarkahle of the historical cha- 
racters w’ith wliicli it teems are Cliarlcs Xlf. 
and Swedenborg. The former, though not 
much upon the stage, being killed in the 
fii*st chapter of the second volume, is well 
portrayed, with all his faults; neither flat- 
to'cd nor caricatured, but made impressive 
and interesting. The latter is depicted 
with historical truths not only as a metaphy- 
sician, but ns a fiixt-rate matbeinatician, whom 
Charles employs as an engineer; whilst his 
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commerce with spirits, whether real or illusory, 
is left doubtful, and facilitates the heroine’s 
justification. A brief sketch of the story, just 
to shew its nature, is all for which we can afford 
room ; though, as the talent appears rather in the 
management than the invention of the incidents, 
we scarcely hope thus to do the author justice* 
Upon a cove of the Baltic, in neighbouring 
country seats, dwell two noble cousins, Baron 
Henrik Burguer, and Vrbkcn Gunhild Rosen- 
felt, as unlik(} novel hero and heroine as may 
be. He, educated by a timidly ambitious 
father, who having conspired during Charles’s 
sojourn in Turkey, sees and hears detection 
everywhere since his return, has been taught to 
detest war and danger, and to regard prudence 
and self-distrust as virtues aim st surpassing 
truth, justice, and charity. He is generally 
thought, as he believes himself to be, a coward, 
and is desperately in love with the beautiful 
Gunhild. She, the descendant, daughter, and 
sister of somewhat rude soldiers, esteems valour 
and self-reliance the first of man’s virtues ; firm- 
ness and self-sacrifice, of woman’s. She has 
thorough confidence in her own povv(n’s, [icr- 
ceives not the passion of h(»r cousin, whom she 
likes but undervalues, and is romantically ena- 
moured of Charles XI L, or of his heroism. 
Their real education lu^gins at the Swedish 
court, temporarily held at the little town of 
Christincliarnn. 

Giinhild’s feelings are firet disturbed by tlie 
very unromantic incident of siM'ing her iilol in 
soiled linen, and seeing him further reject and 
eject a parcel of shirts which sIk', ascribing the 
ungentlcmanlikc appearance to inattention, 
had made and got slily jilaccd in the jiost 
sledge in which he is going, unattended, to join 
his army and besiege Frederickshall. As the 
sledge drives off, a rough letter from the King, 
the very reverse of doux, summons her 

to a secret interview outside of the town. She 
wonders, 8up[)ose8 some business about her 
brother — Charles had noticed her kindly— and 
• goes, throwing the letter, as directed, into the 
fire. She finds, instead of Charles, his brother- 
in-law, the libertine 'Prince of llosse, whose 
confidant, Siquier, a Frenchman in the Swedish 
service, had written the letter. Flying, pursued 
by her Itfver, she meets her brother with his 
Comrades. The Prince insinuates thtit she had 
willingly accepted his invitation, and she, over- 
whelmed with shame at her position, is silent. 
Her brother casts her off indignantly, and she 
disappears, hiding herself and her mortification 
in a shopkeeper’s family at Stockholm. There, 
cured ot her hero-worship by the evils it has 
brought upon herself, as also by her disgust at 
all coarseness, she adopts genius-worship in its 
stead n and is upon the point of accepting lla- 


kansson,* a very ugly, most talented, and most 
unprincipled police secretary, who is privately 
instigating Siquier to regicide. 

Henrik, meanwhile, is inspirited by a con- 
versation with a stranger he overtakes as he 
oaches Chnstiiiehamii, touching moral and 
physical courage, when a large cavalcade issues 
from a cross road, and the foremost horseman 
shouts — 

** Welcome, Assessor Swedenborg : it is well to see you 
again. I have much to talk over with you. Follow me 
to town.** 

The speaker is of course Charles XII., who, 
when the [>arties join, goes on — 

have made some improvement in my scheme of 
substituting eight for ton as the first decimal, f which I 
would submit to your consideration." 

It amazes me," replied the Assessor, “ that amidst 
the impurtcint cares of government your Majesty can find 
time to deal porsoiially with science." 

No flattery ! He who has no knowledge of mathe- 
matics is but half a man. Who is that you have got 
with you, almost shaking with cold as he sits wrapt in 
that great cloak? " 

Henrik, thus unfavourably noticed, follows 
the party to town ; upon reaching which, 
Charles, although the spring i.s far advanced, 
chooses to ride over the still frozen river. The 
icc breaks under the fiiot of the horse inouiitiid 
by the young Duke of Holstein, son of the 
King’s eldest sister. Charles springs from his 
own steed, catclu^s his nephew’s hand, and 
drugs him out, but, in the effort, falls in him- 
self. All is confusion : all burry to iIkj rescue, 
and, breaking more icc as tluiy crowd forward, 
inc]*cas(; tluj danger. Henrik recollects having 
just passed a long pole or plank, and, fetching 
it, pushes it before him over th (3 iee, which he 
thus avoids overburthening, whilst affording 
the King the means of extricating himself. 
This done, he remounts, sods Charles waiting 
to thank and reward his deliverer when he 
shall have errossed the ice to him, and goes in 
search of a bridge ; when Charles, indignant at 
any thing like shirking danger, rides off. 

Notwithstanding this unpromising end of so 
promising nn introduction, Henrik is re- 
warded, sorely against his inclination, with the 
post of Itoyal Page, which lie foresees must lead 
him into ail manner of perils; a well-founded 
apprehension, for he attends Charles to the 
siege of Frederickshall. There Swedenborg 
devises the means of dragging some vessels 
over a nock of land, in order to surprise the 
Danish fleet. The operation begins at dusk ; 
and whilst Charles superintends other mapeeu- 
vres, Henrik, who has been sent with orders, 
and is to share his bivouac, paints to Sweden- 


* The Swedish idifTers totally in sound from the a. 
t We translate what we find, but believe the King a 
idea was to substitute an octenary for the docimal system. 
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borg the king’s seeming melancholy, and his 
own devoted attachment to him. At night 
Charles so paternally spreads his cloak over 
the apparently sleeping page, that he, ovor- 

E owcred by his feelings, starts up and iniploi*e8 
im to make peace ; and Charles, instead of 
knocking him down, gives him the reasons 
which, for the momt'iit, hinder such a step. 
In the morning the ships are new launched, 
the men busy embarking guns, musts, &c., 
taken out to lighten them, and the King is 
looking on. licnrik, while in attendance, 
heai-s an officer speak lightly of Gunhild, and 
is about to challenge him, when checked by 
her brother, who confirms her dishonour. Just 
then a Danish vessel, crowded with fighting 
men, is seen to steal in : she seizes a sloo]i, 
whose re-equipment is not yet begun, and is 
towing her away. N o vessef is ready to pui-sue 
and ivscue her ; a sharp fire of musketry proves 
more cffiectivc on the Danish side than on tlui 
Swedish ; and the King, now working hard at 
the re-equipment, is wild with nige, for her 
loss will be both a disgrnce and an omen dis- 
heartening the troops, lint Henrik, who has 
been shnnking behind his neighbours from the 
bullets, s6es the remedy. He runs to a point 
entirely exposed, and, wiiilst balls whistle 
around him, takes deliberate aim, fii'cs, and 
severs the towdng rope. I'he sloop is saved, 
and Charles extols the deed ; when Henrik 
interrupts his,, promise of reward by asking 
leave of absence upon family affairs; and 
Charles, though doubly angered by the inti r- 
ruption and its cause, assents. Henrik, whilst 
seeking Gunhild, of whose innocence he is 
certain, gains more and more confidence in 
himself: he sees through the plots of Hakans- 
soii, and opens Gunhild’s eyes just in time to 
prevent her ‘ Yes.’ 

The lady, having now learned humility, and 
the gentleman self-reliance, the naluml relation 
of the sexes is established, and a mutual flame 
bums bright. But Hfikansson is enamoured 
of her beauty, and wants vengeance on his 
triumphant rival. By skilful calumny he gets 
an order for the Page’s immediate return to 
camp, which he withholds, and prepares to 
arrest him for disobeying. In attempting to 
avoid the arrest, that he may return freely, Hen- 
rik lights upon Swedenborg, discussing meta- 
physics with the ghost of Aristotle. He will not 
interrupt his conversation ; but, when the invi- 
sible philosopher takes leave, directs Hcnril^ 
on his way, and tells him, on the authority of 
a child’s ghost, where the forged letter of 
Qharles, which the living child had through 
curiosity, snatched from the Are, is hidden. 
It aflerw'ards appears that Swxdenborg hud 
nursed the child in its last illness. 

Henrik, having thus been delayed, is caught 


and carried in (‘haiiis to the Swedish camp, 
w hen Ilnkansson seeks Charles. The W'hole 
of the ensuing scene wo compress and translate, 
as a better spcciiiieii of the author’s merits than 
several short pic'ces. 

Charles is alone in the trenches, expecting 
the engineer to proceed with the works. He 
has been warned of a plot against his life, is 
gloomy, and thus addresses a miniature of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus that he has taken from his 
pocket : — 

Not, like tlicc, have I vanquished all my enemies, 
but might it Iw grantetl mo, like thee, to die the hero's 
death on battle field! Not by a Swedish hapd: that is 
the only fate at ^'hich T shudder. 

He half tiiriii il round to cuteli the last sunbeam on 
the portrait. A human face, enveloped in cloalc and collar, 
was at his shoulder. Even Charles started, and recoiled 
a step. The next instant his sword was drawn, and in 
wrathful tones ho asked — “ Who dares to steal upon my 
privacy ?” 

“Your Maji sty's most faithful servant," was the an- 
swer, ‘‘who, knowing that dangit thre.ati'ns your Ma- 
jesty's invaluable life, would watch all who approach your 
Majesty." 

“ It looks more as you would watch me," said the 
Ring, who had sheathed his sword on recognising Ha- 
kaiisson : “ what brings you from Stockholm ?" 

“ Your Majesty's command that young Baron Burguer 
shoultl l)c brought here." 

“ My coiniiiaud was to send, not to bring him. I will 
hope it has been obeyed. Is he here V* 

IlSkansson now dilates upon the danger of 
l(*avirig a conspirator at liberty ; gives a per- 
verted account of Henrik’s proceedings, repre- 
senting us taken, steps into which be bad en- 
deavoured to entrap him ; and asks what his 
Majesty thinks of it. TJic answer is — 

“ Nolhing." 

“ Your Majesty is pleased to jest." 

“ If he travelled through WernioJaud in search of an 
iinfortuiiato relation, that does not prove his plea of family 
business false ; and if a pa.<isport he never desired was 
thrust upon him — if my orders were withheld from him 
till the moment of his arrest — what terrible crime does 
all that cou\ let him V" 

H&kaiisson is confounded; and the King, 
who had his iiifomialion from Gunhild, silently 
watches him. But the silence gives him leisure 
to appreciate bis situation, and determine his 
course. With a passionate burst of shame he 
pours forth Jjis confession of the love that had 
impelled him to get rid of a successful rival. 
But Charles has no sympathy with lovera, and 
coldly observes — • 

“Keep your explanations till they arc called for; 
•twill not he long. Where is Baron Burguer?" 

“ In the village near heail-quarti rs." 

“ IJastc thither ; restore him his sword, and I bid him 
present himself here instantly. Bemenibcr, if you obey 
not punctually, you arc hanged to-morrow.” 

Hfikansson was not sh.w to escape : the earth seemed 
to bum under his feet. But no sooner was he out of the 
monarch’s sight than ho paused, turned round, and shak- 
ing his clenched fist, internally ejaculated — 

“ Fool ! thou threatencst my life, leaving me at liberty 1" 

Hunying on, thus regicidally attuned, he 
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meets Sirjuier wirli liis comnido Maigi'et^ 
miothor ri*eiieh ndyeiiliirer^ who thinks tlie 
royal sister’s libertine spouse would prove a 
Ix'tter inileli cow than the rough as royal M’ar- 
fior. 

Tbcir ronversation was short, but accompanied by ve- 
hcmexit gesticulation. None heard what was said ; but 
when the talk was otot the three dark forms were scon 
to separate aud take different paths. 

Hfiksinsson, pondering upon the French- 
iiKiii’s professed horror of regicide, and hoping 
tlmt it proves their determination to perpetnite 
the crime, hurries to obey his orders, aud for- 
ward his plots. Siquier and Maigret, after a 
little further conferenc(*, j)art. Tlitni — 

Siquier, his face pale and determined, his hand toying 
witli his pistoK approached, but did not enter tlio 
trenches. Maigret went straight to the King, wlio yet 
stood whore he was left hy ITakansson, and respectfully 
acoosting him, said— “ It is time to stake out the new 
linos. Ilave 1 your Majesty’s permission to iK'gin i" 

“ Yes ; J 've been loiig^'xpectiiig you. All moves slowly 
now-a-days.” 

“Within eight days the fortress is your Majesty’s, or 
iny head—" 

“ We shall see.” 

As the working party is about to take up their ground, 
the Danes disperse the, to them, objectionable darkne.s8, 
by kindling basins of pitch upon the walls, and throwing 
up fire-balls to illuminate the more distant parts of the 
Swedisli lines ; when Maigret said- “ But tliat your 
Maji'sty would be exposed to their balls upon the breast- 
work, 1 shouJd have solicited your Majesty’s witnessing 
the de.^pat(di witli which we will have the new line ready.” 

Whoever knew Uliarles knew tliat a warning of per- 
sonal danger wras the surest mean to make him expose 
himself. Accordingly, he stepped upon the breastwwk, 
wrapped his cloak round him, aud lay dow'n, resting his 


arm upon the top and his bend upon his band, in a posi- 
tion that commanded the fortress, with its fireworks and 
the soldiers at work in the trenches. 

The author supposes that the severe cold, 
and the whistling of the balls— his early chosen 
music be it remembered— being congenial to 
his nature, awoke in Charles XlL such tender 
thoughts as sighing groves and murmuring 
streams awaken in other men ; tltat he medi- 
tated on love and marriage. 

But wo cannot longer follow the flights of his imagina- 
tion, for only his corse lies senseless on the ground. 

^And thus our novelist disposes of ^4he 
Swede”; leaving it doubtful wlietlier the ball 
that ended his wars and his life came from 
the fortress, to which Maigret lured him to 
sliew himself, or from the pistol that Siquier 
was toying with. We are only told, towards 
the ('nd of the tal(», that the French adventurer, 
ill a brain fever, was raving of regicide. 

We have not space to say more of the re- 
mainder of the story than that Henrik's two 
rescues of the despairing Gnnbild from Hfikans- 
Bon’s clutches— the first through the coerced 
intervention of the Prince of Hesse, who, duped 
by Il&kanssori, believes Iut ensnared for his 
benefit, are skilfully manag(‘d; that (lunhild’s 
soldier brotlK'r is wtdl drawn if a little cari- 
catured ; and that there is a great originality 
in the mode of making the reader acquainted 
with a variety of necessary matters great and 
small, through Henrik’s propensity to air-castlc- 
building. 
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Oidichte. Von Nicolaus Delius. Bremen : 

Heyse. 

Dr. Delius, if we mistake not, is tlie gentle- 
man, who is ah*eady known to part of the Eng- 
lish public by his eminent critical labours on 
Shakspere and the poets of his time, has, by 
the publication of this Yoluine, established a 
claim to rank first among the promising talents 
of tlie youngest branch of youni; Germany. 
When we last adverted to one of tlie produc- 
tions of the poetical muse of that country, we 
submitted to the decree of dire necessity ; and 
in animadverting on the illiberitl tendencies, 
and the vicious and unoriginal vc^rsification of 
Uedwik’s Amaranth *’ we did our duty, 
though at what cost to our feelings it would be 
difficult to say. Ear different from ‘‘Aiiiai'aiith’' 
arc the poems of Nicolaus Delius, breathing, 
as they do, a fine, exulting spirit, and thoughts 
M'hose boldness d(dights and astonishes, since 
their expression gives unmistakeable proof of 
a eoiiiplete and almost triumphant mastery of 
form. While other German poets ^for in- 
staneo, the Suabian school) are mere slaves to 
form, and while they inundate the world with 
their hacknied thoughts, expressed in hacknied 
rhymes. Dr. D^ius lords it over the language 
in a manner which even Platen might envy, 
while he certainly would admire it. None of 
the literature of civilized nations is so much 
in want of poets of this stamp as the Ger- 
man. Their language is but partly cultivated. 
Like the auriferous plains of Australia, it hiis 
its “diggings,” where every inch of giound 
has been turned up by eager adventurers, but 
vast tmets of land mnain unexplored, and 
treasures neglected ; while the crowds of aspi- 
rants pcrvers(ily stick to the old and worn-out 
regions. The Germans repeat the same 
thoughts over and over again because they 
find It difficult to find a new set of words for 
a new set of ideas. It is not too much to say 
that one iialf of the trash which is annually 
turned upon the world from Leipsic fairs, 
owes its existence to the marvellous ease with 
which certain writers can handle a certain used- 
up set of words, and the ignorance and absolute 
incapacity which deters them from turning the 
treasurft of their language to account. German 
literature is most modem : it dates hardly one 
century back. The emperor Charles V. 
thought the German language was fit for 
horses, and Frederick of Prussia found it mani- 
festly unfit for polite conversation|. Since that 
time much has been dope, and much remains 


still to be done. The poets and writers of the 
latter decade of the 18th century fiishioned a 
language for their vhoiights, and ci*eiited 
thoughts fit for that language ; but many of 
their successors sought rather to imitate their 
forms, faulty and incomplete as they were, than 
to struggle on and work with the same s])irit 
and zeal as the early worthic^s of thei^ litera- 
ture. Platen, indexed, made an exce])tion, fur 
it was his aim to embody thesublimest thoughts 
in the most polished language; and jt is to 
Platen's school that Dr. Delius belongs. 
Not that he imitates bis master, but he does as 
his iiiustin* did : in point of diction he improves 
on his predecessors. The result is, a collection 
of poetry embodying the last new forms which 
have be(*n reclaimed trom the waste of the 
German language, and a purified and polished 
expression of forms which were before familiar 
to the ])ublic. We earnestly recommend the 
poems of Dtdius to the fijw who may bo in- 
terestcil in the progri‘ss of the poetical art in 
Germany ; and we are happy to find that so 
much spirit, sentiincmt, elegance, and humour, 
still survive in the unforlunate country wdiich 
bore the Berlin Kirchmtafj after tlie sixteen- 
fold infliction of “ Amaranth.'’ 

Rvise mch JJraniHen. Von Dr. II. BoR- 
MEISTI5R. Berlin. 

Dr. BiirmeistiT, jiartly known as the aiitlKn* 
of a “ Ilistoiy of Creation,” made, in 1850 
and 1851 , a scientific excursion into the Brazils, 
lie proceeded from Rio de* Janeiro to the Rio 
dcs Vilhas, and to the 19** north. His work 
is valuable and interesting, and will doubtlessly 
be read with advantage by geojiraplicre, geolo- 
gists, antiquarians, and botanists, to whom we 
recommend it. The general reader, too, will 
find many chapters, ami parts of chapters, welj 
worthy his attention. Among them are the 
descriptions of forest scenery, and the account 
Dr. Burmcister gives of the various wliite and 
coloured races which inhabit the country. We 
extract some of the most curious passages. 

Tho numbor of aboriginos in tlie Brazils amounts to 
about 500 , 000 ; tho white and coloured races exceed that 
nuuilter at least twelve times. The Curoados were for- 
merly tho leading tribe in the province of liio de Janeiro. 
Tliey are no longer savages, and perish in the consuming 
atmosphere of civilization. They have adopted the dress 
of Europeans, and they do not any longer manufacture 
their own weapons and cooking utensils. They live from 
the produce of the chase, and the words of Aristotle, 
that '‘man is a political animal,” do not apply to them, 
for each family lives by and for ithelf. The father 
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of a family is its master ; his wife and children aro 
clovotHl to liis sijwial scn’ice. I’hry do not, to all 
apijoararice, conform to any religion— indcf'd they do 
not CiW for religion. *J'hc negroes are at least inw 
pressedlih'itli Uie splendour of Divine service; hut the 
Coroado passes the eiiurch doors vitliout turning round, 
and without even touching liis hat. Civili/ution gave 
them nothing hut the hrandy-bottle. Tlie lifjUor w Iiich 
excites and invigorates the natives of northern countries, 
acts as a cuusuining poison on tlie red skins under the 
tropics. 'I lie Coroadu gt'ts so heastiy drunk, that tlie 
very negroes look down upon him. '1 he negro, indeed, 
is very succes.stu] in Ids courtship of Indian wuineti, 
while the iiegress and tlie Indian despise one another. 

Tlie black slaves are tolerably well off in tlie Brazils. 
Tliey have tlieir nurryniakiiigs and festivals. Their most 
famous fe.stival is tiie feast of Nos.sa t^onhora do llozario, 
a sort of hiaek eariiival, on which oeeasioii the “niggers,** 
as our republican cousins would call tliein, elect a king 
and queen, and feast, dance, and sing at the expense of 
the slave ewuer. The dancing of the negroes is rather 
expressive tlian graceful, and the impressions conveyed 
by tlieir movements are not of a sort to he popular with 
strict moralists. 

IJeiT JJurincistiM* Inis notliinjr whatrytT to 
say ugsiinst tho tirafiiient wJiicli tlio negroes 
receive at the liaiids of their masters. The 
Dnizils, it ajiptiars, are a barren fichl for the 
lovers of the howlings ami gnashings of teeth 
of the “Uncle Tom” school. An anecdote 
is meiilioned of a man who was killed by light- 
ning bticuuse (so the blacks tohl Dr. Bur- 
meisfer) he was a Imd master, and had put an 
iron collar on one of his slaves, and leil him to 
■wear it, although a white man had actually 
asked him to jmrdoii the culprit. This was a 
heinous crime, calling for the special iiif(TV(’n- 
tion of Pleaven; for it is an old custom in the 
Brazils, that the master must always pardon 
the deliti(|ucrieies of the slave whetuiver a free 
man asks him to spare the poor fellow. 

Wandluv { je)u Roman von Fanny Leavald. 

4 Vols. Braunschweig : VieAveg. 

The Germans walk on the path we arc just 
leaving. The Minerva Press delighted in 
four-volume novels, and, during the last twenty 
or thirty years, no woik of fiction had any 
chance of i^ucccss with publishera and readers 
unless it filled the three volumes post octavo 
prescribed by the Taws fur that purpose made 
and provided by the keepers of Marine Libra- 
ries. We have just emancipated oui-selves ; and 
it is understood that, in the age of railroads and 
electric tclegiaphs, a work, no matter whether 
of fiction or science, should be large enough to 
hold the author’s thoughts^ hut certainly not 
larger — no, not by a single sheet. I'he Ger- 
mans, on the other hand, take just now a spe- 
cial delight in many-tomed and cumbrous 
romances. Jutzkow spread the meagre plot 
of his “ Ritter von Geist” over miles of Leip- 
sig blotting-paper, to the extent of nine vo- 
lumes ; the last novel of W. Alexis filled four 
volumes ; and Miss Lewald, who would not 


on any account be behindhand in matter, comes 
out with a work of “ Wandlungcn,” or Meta- 
morphoses, to the full as large as W. Alexis’ 
books. We have reason to fear that but few En- 
glishmen will care to read through so lengthy 
and ponderous a romance ; and we mean, there- 
fore, to set Miss Lewald an example of brevity, 
by sim))ly stating that in her four volumes slie 
shews wliat might have been more advan- 
tageously shewn in one : that conservatism and 
progressive temlcncics must needs be at war ; 
that persons of an advanced age are either ad- 
mirers of the past, or champions of existing 
institutions ; that young men and women push 
forw aid in quest of change, and with a view to 
ini|irovem(‘iit ; that crabbed age must needs be 
antagonistic to hot youth ; that contrasts give 
rise to very animated discussions; and that 
Miss Fanny Lewald, and her friends and ad- 
mirers, arc always right, while her opponents 
and detractors are always, and more than 
always, wrong. All these obvious truths are 
inculcated with an overwhelming amount of 
circiiniBtance, and enlivened with, here and 
there, a touch of dry pertness, which Fanny 
Firn might possibly claim as her own, and 
will) Woman s-Right Convention sallies, wor- 
thy of the praise of that good strong woman, 
Lucy Stone. We know that Miss Lewald is 
much liked in Germany; we are sure her 
works would command the admiration of the 
i\nierieui).s ; and we are positive that every one 
of her works, not even excepting the “ Wand- 
lungen,” would prove most wearisome to the 
British public. 

Roman von Theodor Mugge. 

I Vol. Frankfurt : Meidinger. 

One volume of 553 closely-printed pages, con- 
taining the matter of a three-volume novel, and 
giving a lull account of that interesting 
nation the Laplandcis, whose maimers and cus- 
toms, strange sorceries, fierce loves, and cruel 
wars, are detailed with a minute circumstan- 
tiality which would do Herr Miigge great 
credit if embodied in a work on ethnography, 
but which is certainly oUectionnble in a work 
of fiction. The fact is, Herr Miiggp, like his 
countryman Konig, is not a novel-writer: he 
is a traveller, and a writer of travelling sketches ; 
and it is a pity that he should have mistaken 
his vocation. Our readers had better leave 
“ Afraja” alone if they wish to be amused ; and 
if desirous of information on Lapland and the 
LaplandciT, they will have no difficully in pro- 
curing it from other quarters. 

Welt vnd JBuhne. Roman von Louise MDhl- 
bach. 2 Vols. Berlin: Janke. 

A CORRECT gccount of the wicked doings and 
horrid ciimes, and the final reformation of a 
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rake. The rake— of course a young man of high 
family — is represented as treading in the foot- 
steps of a certain gallant captain, of whom it is 
said and sung that he lived at Halifax, and in 
country-quai'ters, and victimizing an unsus- 
pecting young lady of the Miss Bailey stamp, 
with this difference only, that the Miss Bailey 
of the ballad “ hanged herself in her garters,” 
while Mrs. Miihlbach’s heroine hides her shame 
and sorrow on the stage. We are very much 
afraid that the talented and respectable au- 
thoress of " Welt und Biihne” intended the 
whole intrigue for the purpose of getting, in a 
decent manner, rid of a large number of thea- 
trical anecdotes, which had accumulated in her 
common-place book. Perhaps, also, Mrs. 
Miihlbach owed a heavy debt of spite to cer- 
tain actors and actresses, and, as a prudent 
woman, she thought it right ta pay off old 
scores. She gives her readers plenty of good, 
round, womanish abuse of the theatrical pro- 
fession, and says — what nobody ever suspected 
before — that there is a vast difference h< tween 
real life and life on the stage. Add to this, that 
she deals in scenes of horror which arc not very 
much inferior to those contained in the works 
of Sue and Feval, and which arc evidently co- 
pied from those French writers ; and it mu-t be 
evident that Mrs. Muhlbacli’s >vork cannot but 
prove highly interesting to young pei*sons of 
ncuive minds, a corresponding want of expe- 
rience, and a delightful ignorance of the current 
literature of Europe. If any such should be 
among our readers, wc have great pleasure in 
recommending to them the perusal of Mrs. 
Muhlbach’s “ Welt und Biiline.” 


Zwei Schwestem. Roman in SBiindeii. Ber- 
lin : Veit und Co. 

Another xockil novel, as the Germans love to 
call this sort of production, and this, too, evi- 
dently the work of a female hand. Alas ! there 
is but little of head in it ; for the fair author is 
evidently of opinion that accumulation of hete- 
rogenous matter must be excellence. The plot, 
as usual in such works, is meagre in the ex- 
treme, and the working it out most slovenly 
and lax. Two sistera, the daughters of a 
wealthy J ew, arc unmarried and miserable. One 
of them, Betty, has thought proper to elope 
with a Christian nobleman, who has the advan- 
tage of being possessed with all imaginable and 
unimaginable virtues, and whom Betty loves 
with a devotion, tenderness, and constancy un- 
parallekd Cven in the most sentimental of 
novels. Need wc say that the tender Betty’s 


eyes are as the fish-pools of Flcslibon, and that 
she is consequently idolized by her husband ? 
Of course wc need say no such thing : all that 
is understood. But is Betty, therefore, happy ? 
Alas, no! Her father is an orthodoi^Jcw : 
he disowns her ; and Betty, sick of the sweets 
of conjugal bliss, sighs for the tranquil pleasures 
of parental Hebrew affection. She is a happy 
wife, and a wretched daughter. Hence her 
tears ! Betty’s sister is beloved by her father 
and her husband, and if she could but love that 
husband she might he the happiest of Jewesses. 
But poor Leah married to please her father, so 
of courae she did not please herself ; and the 
reader has the satisfacticMi of knowing fliut the 
two ladies are miserable, from the first page of 
the first volume to the last page of the third. 
It is all howling and gnashing of teeth — the 
w'ail of women, and curses loud and deep from 
the lips of bearded men. But the chief busi- 
ness of all these dismal personages seems to be 
the discussing the great social questions gf the 
day,w^ith a special regard to the affairs of Ger- 
many, and a still more special regard to the 
views and opinions which tlie fair author of the 
Two Sisters ” happened to entertain at the 
time she wrote her hook. The general politics 
of Europe — the Eastern question — the consti- 
tutional crisis in Prussia — the revolution of 
1848 — the emancipation of the J ews — the social 
relations between Jews and Christians — Chris- 
tian prejudice and Jewish orthodoxy, aristo- 
cracy, burcaucrncy, liberalism, radicalism, 
scepticism, and indifference, — all these matters 
and subjects are much talked about by the suf- 
fering persons of this Life drama. Tlio two 
contemplative martyrs, Betty and Leah, are 
representative women, victims of social im- 
perfections, and their sufferings arc the more 
acute since they are very common. Such, 
at least, arc the views of tlfc lady, whose opi- 
nions on life, the world, and mankind, are con- 
tained in the “ Two Sisters.” We are unfor- 
tunate enough to Im: altogether at variance with 
that lady. To be simply happy or unhappy is 
no one’s business : the earth is so beautiful, 
life is so varied, and the hi^incss of life so im- 
portant, that it is mere insanity to represent 
persons who cat and drink, sleep, who marry 
and arc given in marriage, who understand, or 
endeavour to unrlerstund the events of the time, 
as supremely wretched and miserable at all 
hours and at all times, merely because, out of 
their own free will, they have placed themselves 
in a position which they feel at times that they 
like not. 
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THE HISTORY OF POPISH TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

By John Cosin, D.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. 
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REFORMATION. 
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The want of a ^ood Series of Greek and Latin Classics, suited to the Use of Schools, with the English 
mode of punctuation, and under English editorship, has long been felt ; and it is a matter of wonder that 
our Schools should so long have been obliged to depend on Germany for accurate Greek and Latin texts. 

To meet this want, the Oxford Pocket Classics” were commenced some years back, and each year 
has added some three or four authors to the collection. 

The Series now consists of about Thirty Volumes. 

The advantages of this Series of Classics are, that they are printed from the best texts extant ; and not 
only this, but each volume has, during its process through the press, been superintended l|y some com- 
petent member of the University. There nave also been supplied, wheYe necessary, Summaries, Chro- 
nological Tables, Biographical Notices, Indices, and the like — aids which are often wanting in other 
editions.^ Lastly, they are printed in a good plain type, and on a firm, fine paper, capable of receiving 
writing-inks, for notes, and at the same time they are supplied at moderate prices. 
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0 . 2 G 
G . 3 0 


Herodotus, 2 vols. 
Homeri llias . . . 
Honicri Odyssca . . 
Horatius .... 
Juvenalis rt Persius, 
Livius, 2 Vols. . . . 

Lucanus 2 

Lucretius .... 2 


FAPIR. BOUND. 


Pboedrus • . • 
Sallustius . . . 
Sophocles . . • 
Tacitus, 2 Vols. . 
Thucydides, 2 Vols. 
Virgilius . . . 
Xeno])hontis Me- j 
moriibilia 


1 0 


Rietffi Scenici Grmci, 10 0 


9 . <f. 

1 4 

2 6 
8 0 
6 0 
6 0 
2 6 

1 4 
21 0 


A libornl discount is allowed from those prices to Schools, and whore numbers are required. 

Short Notes, to accompany the Texts of the Oxford Pocket Classics*' are now in course of publica- 
tion, calculated as well for the use of Schools as for the junior members of the Universities, 

Sophocles are already Published — 

The AJAX (including the Text), Is. The ELECTRA (ditto), Is. The (EDIPUS REX (ditto). Is. 

In the Press f 

THE (EDIPUS COLONEUS. 

The other Plays arc in preparation. 


Of Msehylus is already Published^ Price One ShilUny, 
THE PROMETHEUS VINCTUS (WITH TEXT). 
In the Press f 

THE SEPTEM CONTRA TIIEBAS. 

THE PERSAS. 


The other Plays are in preparation. 

The Six Plays of Euripides are also in preparation. 

JOHN HENRY PARKER, OXFORD, AND 377, STRAND, LONDON. 


Published Monthly, Price One Shilling, 

HUNT’S YACHTING MAGAZINE, 

ILLUSTRATEB. 

“We have received this excellently well got-iip Periodical, which reflects much credit on'the spirited 
and enterprising proprietor, as well for the neat and artistic manner of its arrangements, as for the value 
and nautical information of its contents. We are aware Mr. Hunt had for a length of time to stem the 
torrent of comparative indifference ; but having with much skill and perseverance steered his little craft 
over a course which indicated the existence of breakers ahead, we trust he may soon roach the haven of 
independence." — BelVs Life, 

“ This is a well-conducted Periodical, which is devoted entirely to the interest of Yachting. All the 
Matches appear in full detail, together with such news anil information as may be oi^er instructive or 
amusing to the Yachter. The Magazine will bo found replete with interest." — Weekly Times, 

To the large class of English Yachting Amateurs this Magazine is indispensable, formings as it does, 
a complete record of the Regattas and aquatic proceedings of the Yachting Clubs of the United Kingdom. 
The articles, all bearing upon Nautical Sfiorts and Adventures, are well written ; and information upon 
Yachting affairs ample and correct." — Sunday Times, 

* VOL. L, m OBNAMENTED CLOTH, PRICE lOs. 6d. 


LONDON: 

HUNT AND SON, 6, NEW CHURCH STREET WEST, EDGEWARE ROAD; 

SiHPKiN, MATtflwATx and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court; and all Booksellers in Town and 

Country. 



KEW OVARIRBALY AOTSATlSBtt. 


Ntw Series, 8w., Price Is. 


THE CHEMIST; 

% JMnntjilij 5nut»nl 

OP 

CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE, 


RDITED BY 

JOHN AND CHARLES WATT, 


ASSISTED IN 

AGRICULTURAL, PATHOLOGICAL, AND INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY; 
METALLURGY, PHARMACY, MINERALOGY, PHOTOGRAPHY, 

AND PHYSICS, 

BY GENTLEMEN WHO HAVE DEVOTED SPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
. EACH OF THESE DEPARTMENTS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD. 


LONDON: 

SAMUEL HIGHLEY, 32, FLEET STREET. 





NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


TO THE LOVERS OF H ATUREt AHB TH E WORLD AT LAROE. 

Now in course of Monthly Publication, price If. 6<f., Post free If. 9d. 

(Being the oxlt exiittng Work of the kind,) 

KIDD’S JOURNAL OF NATURE, &o. 

SHE mnVEBSAE MMTT.T FAPEB, 

(CIBCULATBD WIDBLY IN ENOLAND, AMERICA, AND THE COLONIES.) 

Conducted bt Mr. WILLIAM KIDD, of Hammersmith, 

Author of the Popular Essays and Treatises on Natural History, Ac., in the Oardenera' Chronicle, which 
are now being REPRINTED in his OWN JOURNAL. 


8SLECTED OPINIONS OF THE PUBLIC PRESS. 

** * Kidd's Journal ' is a very amusing and instmetWe Publication ; one from which we anticipate much valuable and nseltal 
information on the subject of * Domestic Pets' of all kinds. These, and other family matters, are quite identified with the name of 
Kiud (of Hainmersmitli), and are treated by him in his usual light, playful, but soUd style, which cannot fkil to secure him hoita of 
supporters : for who is there that has not some fortimatc or unfortunate 'pet,* the happiness of which may be increased or secured by 
following the advice that is and will be glvAi in * Kius'a JouHKAi.t* Idany highly interesting anecdotes have already appeared, and 
many more are promised In this ' Fabllo Journal of Consultation.' * * The healthy and proper teudenoy of Mr. Kidd s writings Is 
well known; and we are happy in being able to say that his 'Journal* is a save addition to our domestic Itteraturc—no mean deside- 
ratum now-a-dayB.’'-<-Dr. Morris (in the " Naturalist "). 

** Whoever loves Nature, and the works of Nature, can hardly faU to love the Editor of * Kidd's Journal ' alio. He Is a true friend 
to every thing that has lifi% and he is nnceaaing in bis endeavours to make man and womankind * happy.* lie writes very sweetly ,->not 
only upon Birds, Insects, Flowers, &e., but upon subjects of universal interest. His writings in tiie Qahdeners* Chhonxclr wonld 
alone have immortalised his name."— Weekly Chronicle. 


" The characteristics of this most amiable Periodical are,— a refined taste, an intimate aequalntanee with tlie human heart, and an 
extraordinary afiectlon for Nature in all hervarious operations. Iftlie world do not apeedily become bettor and wiser, no fault will 
there be chargeable on the Editor of Kidd's Journal. His diction Is at once simple and Ikscinatlng ; whilst his ceaseless aim is the 
regeneraHon of society. The field he has chosen is a wide one, bnt his energies appear fully equal to the task he has undertaken."— 
Globe. 


" 'Kidd's Journal or Naturr* progresses right well; and it continues to deserve our warmest eommendation. Ittreaia on a 
multitude of the most interesting matters; and in all seems calculated to take the lead. The extended fiime of the Editor as a 
Naturallat, and the recollection of the many clever Papers he has written on the habits of Birds, Animals, and * Things In General ' 
(quoTXD ah thxt have been dt almost evert Journal tiirouoiiout the KiNaDOM),'~are an ample earnest for the past ; and a 
guarantee for the superiority that may be anticipated from Mr. Kidd's future efibrts."— Bell's MsssENaxH. 

" 'Kidd's Journal* is a work loudly called for by the public, and one which, from the great ability with which Its numerous 
articles are written, should command a very extensive sale."— Sun. 

"If merit can secure success, then will 'Kidd's Journal' flourish exceedingly. It displays ihronghont great good taste and 
infinite tact, nor is it surpassed in tlie interest of its contents by any one of Its contemporaries."— Mornino Advertiser. 


N.B.— With the view to secure a wide and increasing circulation for Kidd's Journal, tlie Proprietor divides the Cost of Postage 
with Persons resident In the Country. 

On the receipt of Postage Stamps, value Is. Off. (instead of 2s.) the Journal will be despatched by the First Post. The advantages 
resulting from this arrangement are veiy considerable ; and are daily becoming apparent. 

The Numbers, Paxts^ and Yolumes, will always bo kept in print. 


London: Pnblldiod by W. SPOONElt, 370, Strand; and B. GBOOMBRIDOE and SONS, 5, PatsmosterBow; of whom may be had 
Vols. I. and II., price 8s. each, cloth, (rast free Os.) ; and Vol. III., price 10s. 6d. (post free lls. 6ff.) 

*** Applications for Bock Nuxnbere aud Parts should be made to 1*^ Great Cutle Street, Begent Street, London. 


TO ADVERTISERS; 


The OfiJBOTi to which this favourite Periodical Is devoted, necessarily and *' nq^urally ** secure it an intro- 
duction in the most respectable and wealthy Families, — most assuredly among the bbst tbiipebbd classes of the 
communiU. It has ever been a welcome guest in the Drawing-room ; and it is held in high estimation 1^ the 
Heads of Families generally, — ^who, with a parent’s caution, study the welfare of their children's minds. Being 
free from all traces of Sectarian taint, and a decided enemy to cant, it is found in tho Cottage, the Mansion, and 
the Palace ; whilst it has " taken up its freedom ” in nearly every City in the empire. Its motto is, — '* Lovo to 
God and His Creatures." ^ Its aim,— to make people wise, oood, cheerful, and " happy." 

To point out the eligibility of such a medium, in which to give currency to bbspectablb ADVBftTissMBETS 
of whatever kind— would be superfluous. 


BSDTTCED TERMS FOB ADVEBTIBlHa. 


Eight Lines, (in a single column), or Sixty Words 050 

Every additional Line 006 

Half a Column 100 

One Column 1 15 0 

A Whole Page 3 10 0 

Ditto, if on the Wrapper, or Outside Pages 4 4 0 

Dills, or Catalogues, (not exceeding 8 pages) 2 10 0 


ADVMMTMBMWkmMVm wltMMd be eent la as eerier la the aioath sui poralble; ead newer 

later thaa the Edth— to 

The ProprxetoB; 12, Qeeat Castle Street, Regent Street, London. 


NSW QVAMSBIW ADVBmSISBH. 


COBDBN AND BIS PAMFBMT CONSIDERED. 

By ALFBED B. BICHABDS, Es<t. 

AVITH A NEW HISTORICAL PREFACE, AND A MOCK DEDICATION TO “BUMBLE,” 

OF THE “ ASIN^UM.” Fourth Edition, Price 2$. Qd. 

This reply, to which the epithets of “vigorous,** “admirable/* “patriotic/* “powerful/* “mcy/* “clever/* 
“ extraordinary,** and “ eloquent,** have been freely applied by the Press, is still in course of publication. 

Baily, Brotlicrs, Boyal Exchange Buildings, Cornhill ; Aylott and Co., Paternoster Row. 

Works by the same Author, 

POEMS, ESSAYS, AND OPINIONS. 

4 Vols. 8vo., Prico 10s. Aylott and Co., Paternoster Row. 

“His style is remarkable for great terseness and vigour, and frequently displays a degree of 
eloquence rareljr met with in modern times.** — New Quarterly jRevtew, 

“ Eucli topic and current event of the day, every object of our national policy and economy, is 
vigorously and fearlessly discussed.** — TaWs JMaffaeine. 

“They are a multum inparvo : to quote what we admire would be to transcribe the whole.** — CriHe, 

“The variety of the topics touched on proves the versatility of his mind and the fertility of his 
fancy.*’-Gfoie. 

“A powerful advocate.**— TVic Circular to Barkers, 

“ A bold and able writer. « « « May his liberal views spread and become household 

won!? of his countrymen generally.** — American Paper ^ U. 8. 

BRITAIN REDEEMED AND CANADA PRESERVED. 

By F. a. WILSON and ALFRED B. RICHARDS, Esqrs. 

Longman and Co., Paternoster Row. 

“ Tlie oliject is the public health, the national honour, glory, and W'elfare. Most unquestionably it 
is a suggestive book.**— Globe, 

Tliis work, published in the early part of 18.30, fully pointed out to English statesmen the im- 
portance of penriug for ourselves the trade of China and the East by an Atlantic and Pacific Railroad 
through British North America. The projects therein developed were treated, save by a few more 
clearsighted persons, as a chimera. Tlie Americans, as the autnors feared, are now about to anticipate 
us in this very scheme, which, if they accomplish it, will cuu.so England to dwindle in proportion to the 
giant growth of the United 8tate.^. ^flie jealousy between the Free and Slave States of America as to 
the route to be adopted may still give Engloiul time to be the first in the field, whilst her tract of terri- 
tory from Halifax to Vancouver’s Island is fur more fiivourable, from its natural lake and river facili- 
ties, than any which the United States can boast of. They have savage tracts to conquer in their path: 
we have the desolate fertility of the Hudsoii’s-Bay Coinpiiny’s territory io make use of. The incorpora- 
tion of the Canadas, the occupation of Japan, tno employment of convicts, the relief of paupers, the 
junction of the two oceans, and the exact means of efiecting it, w'ere all treated of in this work, 
which the American press attributed, with slriingc misapprehension, to the patronage and encourage- 
ment of the British Government ! The significant expression of “ Jonathan will see about it,** then 
used, is now receiving its interpretation. Such a Railroad across the United States is the ibreuiost 
speculation in America. — Vide “ 7’iwjM,** July 23d. 

VANDYCK ; A PLAY OF GENOA. 

Longman and Co., Paternoster Row. 

“ Abounds in humour and patlios.’’---CoI6mvt’« New Monthly Magazine, 

“ Wo g:ladly transfer to our columns the following noble panegyric on the genius of Shakespeare.’* — Sun, 
“ Cast in a mould somewhat ancient, but possessing an iueifable charm for all that.'* — Weekly Dispatch. 

CROMWELL, A DRAMA. 

“ Mr. Richards, we have little doubt, if he proceed in his present course, will achieve for himself a 
high place in the litomturo of his country.” — St. James's Chronicle. 

CR(ESUS, KING OF LYDIA, A TRAGEDY. 

“ Perhaps the finest thing in the whole play is the concluding speech of Croesus. This is simple, 
grand, and touchinj^. * » * No one can deny his (the author’s) claim to great power and 

poetic feeling.” — Times. (Second notice.) 

Also, THE DREAM OF THE SOUL, &c.; DEATH AND THE MAGDALEN, &c.: A MODERN 

VISIT FROM THE DEVIL. 

OXFORD UNMASKED, Fifth Edition. Aylott and Co , Paternoster Row, 

“ The philippics of Viccsimus Knox against the college system of education are milk and water com- 
pared with the boiling lead of the author of this pamphlet.” — Brighton Herald, 1842. (On first edition.) 
“ This is a sn]a.shing pamphlet. No honest man need condemn this pamphlet.** — Bra^ 1851. 

“ We recommend * Oxford Unmasked ’ to the Royal Commissioners.**— Xeodisr. (On filth edition.) 

Will shortly he Published^ 

A WREATH OF CYPRESS AND MYRTLE: 

Inscribed to the memory of the late departed heroes of Britain. 

BY ALFRED B. RICHARDS. 



NSW QVAanELY ADVXMI8BB. 


ARCHER OURNET'’S POEMS. 

Now ready, small 6vo., price 2s. 6d. 

POEMS, 

By ARCHER GURNEY, “Clerk in Orders.” 

“SPRINO.” 

‘‘A faithful child of nature, he has tracked the steps, and watched the looks, and learnt the lorOi and 
acquired the language, of the * Magna Mater.* Well do we remember the exulting admiration with 
which w'e first hailed the appearance of a great Poet.** — English No. XXX 11 1. 

LONDON: T. BOSWORTII, 216, REGENT STREET. 

Also^ price One Shilling. 

A SATIBE FOB THE AGE. 

“THE TRANSCENDENT ALI8TS." 

“dedicateb to the PUBUC, 

BY ARCHER GURNEY. 

LONDON; BOSWORTH. 

ROBERT COCKS AND CO.’S 

STANDARD MUSICAL PUBUGATIONS. 

NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON. 

MARX’S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 1 vol. 16*. 

MARX’S SCHOOL OF COMPOSITION. (By Welirhan.) Vol. 1. 1/. 1*. 

GOTTFRIED WEBER’S THEORY OF CO&IP081TION. (By Bishop.) 2 vol*. 1/. 11«. 6rf. 
ALBRECHTSBERGER’S THEORETICAL WORKS. 2rok <il2$. 

CHERUBINI’S THEORETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. 1/. n». 6<I. 

CZERNY’S SCHOOL OF COMPOSITION. 3 vols. 14«. Crf, 

KALKBRENNER’S HARMONY FOR THE PIANIST. 10*. 

AIOZART’S PRACTICAL THOROUGH BASS. Os. 

HAMILTON’S MINIATURE COURSE OF HARMONY, &c. 6 vols. Each 2s. and 8s. 
BOYCE’S CATHEDRAL MUSK^ By WARREN. 3 vols. OL Os. 

CZERNY’S ROYAL PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 4 vols. 61. 6s. 

HAYDN’S TWELVE GRAND SYMPHONIES FOR PIANO. By CZERNY. 31. Os. 
HAYDN’S EIGHTY-THREE QUARTETfS FOR STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 6I.es. 
HANDEL’S MESSIAH. (By Bishop.) Folio, 13s. » J 

HANDEL’S ISRAEL IN EGYPT. (By Bishop.) Folio, 13s. 

OCTAVO EDITION OF MESSIAH. (By Bishop.) Fine paper, 6s. Od. 

HAYDN’S CREATION. (By Bishop.) Folio, 13s. 

OCTAVO EDITION OF HANDEL’S SAMSON. 6s, Gd. 

KENT’S ANTHEMS, complete. (By Sturges.) 2 vols. iil. 2s, 

HORSLEY’S VOCAL HARMONY. G vols. 51, 6s. 

BEETHOVEN’S SEVENTEEN QUARTETTS. (By Rousselot.) 61 Os^ 

BEETHOVEN’S NINE SYMPHONIES (tor Piano.) 3/. 3s. 

THE COLONIES.— MUSICAL EDUCATION— HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 44th edition, lingered by CZERNY, large music folio, 4s, “The veriest 
child may learn from Haiiiiiton’s book. The instructions arc more Jike the oral commanication of a 
person conversing with the learner than Jike the essays of bookmakers.”— Vide Berwick Warder, 

TO ORGANISTS.— ^Third Edition, very much Enlarged, of HAMILTON’S CATECHISM OF THE 
ORGAN, 4s.; postage free, 4s. Qd. Warren’s Hints to Organists, 6s. Every Organist should consult 
the above two most useful works. Rinck’s Great School fur the Organ, translutra by S. Wesley, and 
revified by John Bishop, 30s. ; Warren’s very £a.«v Instruction Book fur ditto, 4s.; Appendix to ditto, 
8s ; and Mendelssohn's Six Grand Sonatas for Pedal Organs, Price 31s. Od. 

TO ORGANISTS, AxMATEURS, &c. — BOYCE’S CATHEDRAL MUSIC. By WARREN. 
3 vols. large music folio, 611 Os. No library is complete without this matchless edition. It was exhibited 
in 1851 as a specimen of Music Engraving, Printing, &c. A few copies of the origiuaH impression remain. 

PXAVOVORTBS XW SVnW WASXBTT. 

CATALOGUES GRATIS AND POSTAGE FREE. 

London : ROBERT COCKS & Co., New Burlington Street, Publishen to the Queen. 



NEW QUAHTSELT ADTBWnSBE. 


Published on Oct. 1, ^SSS, Price 1*., 96 Pages Bvo., No. IV. 

THE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 

A QUABTERLY JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PROGRESS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


I. The Rationale of Electro-Biology. 

11. The Recent Election Committees. 

III. Thackeray’s English Humourists. 

IV. The Delirium of Intoxication — 

Paper, 

V. Natural History of the Maguey of Mexico. 


CONTENTS: 

VI. Investments fcsr the Working Classes. 

VII. What is Education doing? 

VIII. Hiring Markets. 

IX. Notices of New Books. 

X. Statistical Compendium. 

Preface, Titlb-Paok, and Index, to Volume I 


When ordered from the Publishing Office at Glasgow, a single copy will be sent. Post free, to an^ 
Address within the United Kingdom for Five Shillings per Annum. 

THE FIRST VOLUME 

Is now ready for delivery, Cloth, Price 5s. 


I. Bitter Beer, Pale Ale,* Indian Pale Ale, and 
their Puffers. 

II. Burns. 

III. Emigration. 

IV. The Forests of India. 

V. The Malt Tax. 


CONTENTS OF NUMBER I., JANUARY 1853. 


VI. Pauperism : — ^The Present State of the Ques 
tion in Britain. 

VIT. The Story of the Covenanters. 

VIII. Social Progress. 

JX. Reviews of Books. 

X. Statistical Compendium. 


CONTENTS OF NUMBER II., APRIL 1853. 


I. Dr. Chalmers. 

II. Gardening in its Social Aspect. 

III. The Delirium of Intoxication. 

IV. Australia. 

V. Better Houses for the Working Classes — 
Bothies and Farmers’ Cottages. 


VI. Pestalozzi — His Life and Labours. 

VII. Chemistry in its Relation to Diet. 

VIII. Notes on Refreshment Rooms for the 
M^orking Classes. 

IX. Notices of New Books. 

X. Statistical Compendium. 


CONTENTS OF NUMBER IH., JULY 1853. 


I. Literary Men, Philosophers, and Men of 
Action. 

II. The Delirium of Int«»ication. 

HI. The Heroic in History and in Life. 

IV. Blackwood on Temperance and Teetotal 
Societies. 

V. Juvenile Delinquents. 


VI. The Laird of Allenders. 

VII. Lord Jeffrey. 

VIII. Signs of Social Advancement. 

IX. Better Houses for the Working Classes ii 
Cities. 

X. Notices of New Books. 

XL Statistical Compendium. 


Just Published, @88 Pages, Crown Svo. Cloth, Price 2s. 6d. 

TEHBEBANCE HEH0BIAL8 

OF THB LATB 

ROBERT KETTLE, Esq. 

With a Skbtch of his Life, by the Rev. William Reid ; to which is phepixed a 

HANDSOME PoRTBAIT ON StEEL. 

SCOTTISH TEUTEEAHOE LEAOVE, 

OFFICE, SO, srr. Enoch square, Glasgow. 

Bdmbdrgh : John Dickson, 20, Nieolson Street. Manchester : W. Bremner, 15, Piccadilly. 
London: Honlston k Stonemon, 65, Paternoster Row; W. Tweedie, 837, Strand. 



NEW QVARTEEEr ADVBEnSBB. 


SIAMBAfiD SOHOOfr-BOOXa 

AS EASV OnAMHAB OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE; widi Eimaa and Din- ‘ 
logaesi for the Use of Schools and Private Students. By John Christison, Teacher of Modem 
Languages in the Dundee Public Seminaries, Thirteenth Edition, price Is. 4td. cloth. 

*^Heluis been eminently successful in rendering it simple— perspicuity and conciseness being its leading 
features : all that is required to be known is told in the fewest and plainest terms. The examples are well 
chosen, and the exercises very appropriate. Nothing better could be put into the hands of b^inners.*’ — 
John o’Qroat Journal. 

KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN CHRISTISON’S EASY GRAMMAR OF THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE ; ^for the Use of Teachers. 18mo. sewed, price 6d. 

RECUEIL DE FABLES ET CONTES CHOISIS A L^SAGE D£ LA JEUNESSE. 
Third Edition, price Is. id. doth. 

These are tue simplest, clearest, cheapest, and best elementary works that a teacher of French can put 
into the hands of his pupils.' Advertiser. 

L'HISTOIRE DE FRANCE, RACONTEE A LA JEUNESSE. Par-M. Lame 
Fleurt. With copious English Notes, by John Chrtstison. Third Edition, foolscap 8vo. price 8s, Qd. 

This is tne only Edition of Fleury in which all the idiomatic phrases are translated. 

AN EASY GRAMMAR -OF THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. With copious Exercises 
and Dialogues. By John Christison. Second Edition, prico Is. 4d. cloth. 

RACCONTI ISTORICI E NOVELLE MORALI. Ad iiso di Giovani Studiosi della 
lingua Italiana. Price Is. 4d. cloth. 

** We have no hesitation in recommending it as calculated to render very efficient aid to the young in the 
acquisition of the Italian language.*'— Courier. 

THE PUPIL'S GUIDE TO ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY, containing the principal Roots 
from the Latin, Greek, and other lanraages, with their Derivatives ; together with Cftplous Exercises in 
Prefixes and Affixes. By Georok Manson, Head Master of the General Assemidy’s Normal Scluiol, 
Edinburgii. Twelfth Edition. Price Is. quarter-bound. 

This popular School-book is recommended by Her Mmesty's Committee of Council on Education, for 
use in the Government Schools, and is extensively used in England and Scotland. 

FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. For the Use of the Junior Classes in 
Schools. By George Rae, Master of one of the Bnrgh Schools of Stirling. New Edition, price fief, sowed. 

A SCRIPTURE MANUAL; comprising the Prophecies with the Accomplishment respecting 
the Messiah, and Questions for Exercises annexed to each Chapter ; together with references to tno Pro- 
phecies, the Miracles, Parables, the Discourses, and tlio Discriminative Names, of our Saviour ; to which 
U added, a Vocabulary of dl the Proper Names, accented, which occur in the Manual. For the use of 
Schools and Private Families. By Alexander Greio, Parochial Schoolnioster, Aberdour, Fife. Fourtli 
Edition, ISmo. prico 10<f. clotli. 

*‘A useful work, which will recommend itself to families, and must soou find its way into every Sabbath 
School in the kinraom." — Edinburgh Advertiser. 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND; or, a Brief Description of Palestine, especially 
in the time of Christ, with Notices of its present Condition and Prospects for the Use of Sdiools. By the 
Rev. D. Esdaile, Minister of Rescohie. Ninth Edition, price Zd. 

" The largo circulation which it lias already attained— having now reached its Ninth Thousand— snffi- 
ciently attests the favourable estimation in whicli it is held by the public. It is neatly printed, possesses a 
good map, and is very cheap."— Witness. 

Just Published^ Tenth Edition, price 3cf., or per post 

THE FALLACIES, ABSURDITIES, AND PRESUMPTION OF THE « COMING 
STRUGGLE," and similar Millenarion Vaticinations. ^ 

A HAND-BOOK OF DEVOTION ; or. Prayers for Families and Individuals, by Robbrt 
Lbe, D.D., Old Greyfriars, Edinburgh. Square crown 8 v(l price 7s. Qd. 

Edinbnira : Myles Macpuazl, II St. David Street. Glasgow : Murray & Son. 

London: Sihpkzn, Marshall, & Co. And of all Booksellers. 

EXPERIMENTAL GHEMI8TRT ANALYSIS, &e. 

ME. STATHAM’S 

NEW ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE ? 

of Chemical Cabinets^ Portable Laboratories, &c. (shewn in Great Exhibition, ISfiDy is now ready, and 
forwar^d^ee, on receipt of stamp. Youths' Caolnetsb" Qs. Qd., 7s. Qd., 10s. Qd. ; Book of XxperimentsL 
6^ ; Stndents'," 21s., 81s. Qd., 42s., 03s., 168s. : Economic Laboratory,*' 106s., 110s. ; Agricultural 
Test Chest," 63s., 105s., 168s. ; Toxicological Test Chest," 42s., 63s., lOds. 

Of sole Proprietor, WILLIAM E. STATHAM, 20, Rotherfield Street, Idington, London* (If firom 
County* on receipt of Post Order.) Also of Chemisti^ Optidani^ kc. 




NBW «UABTBBI«Y ADVBBTMBB. 


ancsBaaiBanB 


HEW W0BE8 niBUDIHED BY OLEAVEB, 

46, nCOASILLT. 

• 

1 . A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By the Author of "Tales of Klrkbeck," Ao. 1 Vd. 4i.9d. 

9. BLANCHE MORTIMER; or, UNOINSCIOUS INFLUENCE. A Tale. 1 Vol. 6$. 

8. COUSIN EUSTACE. By the Author of "A Common- Place Stoiy." 2 Vols. 8«. 

4. AUNT ATT A. By the Author of " Cousin Eustace.” 1 Vol. 4s. 

«. COUNSELS TO THOSE WHO ARE LIVING IN THE WORLD. From Fbnbiak. 1 Vol. 9». 

6. BENNETTS (REV. W. J. £.) LAST SERMONS at St. Paul’s and St. Barnabas*. 1 vol. HU. 

7. BENNETTS (REV. W. J. E.) PRINCIPLES OF THE BOOK OP COMMON PRAYER. 

IVol. As.(M. 

8. BENNETT'S (REV. W. J. E.) EUCHARIST ; ITS HISTORY, DOCTRINE. Ac. 1 VoL 6s. 
0. BENNETT’S (REV. W. J. E.) DISTINCTIVE ERRORS OF ROMANISM. I Vol. 18s. 

10. WILSON’S (BP.) INSTRUCTION ON THE LORD’S SUPPER. The only Edition printed 

entire, with Notes, Ac. 3s. 6(f. 

11. WILSON’S (BP.) SACRA PRIVATA. Printed entire, with Notes, Ac. 3s. 

12. LIFE AND DEATH. Meditations from the French of Noubt. By the Rev. C. C. Spehceb. 

1 Vol. 3s. , 

18. NEALE’S (REV. J. M.) LECTURES ON THE CHURCH DIFFICULTIES OF THE PRE- 
SENT TIME. 1 Vol. 6s. 

14. NEALE’S (REV. J. M.) SHEPPER'TON MANOR. A Tale. 6s. 

16. NEALE’S (llEV. J. M.) VICTORIES OF TUB SAINTS. Stories from Church History. 3s. 

16. BIBER’S (REV. DR.) LIFE OF SAINT PAUL. 1 Vol. 4s. 6rf. 

17. A COMPANION TO THE CALENDAR, AND CEREMONIES OF THE CHURCH. Od. 

18. THIRTY-SEVEN PLAIN SERMONS ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS. By Clebotmen of the 

Church op Enolard. 1 Vol. (by Post, 4s.) 3s. 6<f. 

LONDON; CLEAVER, 46, PICCADILLY. ' 


THE LONDON MAIL. 

A POMNIOHTLY (STAMPED) NEWSPAPEB. 


Published on the 8tli and 24tli of cvciy monthy to meet the requirements of the Commercialy 
MilitarVy Civily and Naval Interests of Indiay the Capcy Aiistraliay and the Colonies. 

The London Mail consists of 10 pagesy or 64 columnSy the largest size permitted by the Act 
of Parliament. 

In General Politiesy the London Mail is conducted on strictly independent principles : ad- 
vocating liberal views on**!!!! public questionsy iiTespcctive of party. 

The London Mail will pay especial attention to the aspect of the Indian Question at Home ; 
and record with fidelity the progress of the views of the Public, the Parliament, and the Ministry, 
on the future Government of India. 

The want of a concise record of the passing events of the day, to the exclusion of much matter 
of a character that it has eithei' never possessed, or has lost much of its interests ere it reaches a 
distant point, is still mudfi felt, especially in India. It wdll be the study of the Editor and Pro- 
prietor, as much as possiido, to correct this objection to existing publications, to pi'csent as complete 
a reflection of Home facts and circumstances os will be w'elcome and useful, and to avoid heavy 
and uninteresting articles. 

That part of the London Mail which is devoted to the Literature of the day will be confined 
to Reviews of the most important and interesting of the New Works. 

The Mercantile Intelligence — including Markets, Shipping, and exchange— is very fully and 
accurately reported. • 

Terms — jBi . 4«. per annum, including the Marseilles postage of on each Number. 

The London Mail is an advantageous medium for the purpose of giving publicity to Ad- 
vertisements. The terms are— Eight lines and under, 6s,, and 6d, for every additional line. Ad- 
vertisements must be sent in not later than the mornings of the 7th and 23d of every month. 

Office— No. 9, Crane Court, Fleet Street. 

London, July, 1853. 




MBW QVARTESKT AOVBBTtSCR. 


aUARTERLY JOURNAL 

OP * 

MICROSCO PICAL S CIENCE. 

Published in January ^ Aprils July^ and October^ 

In Farts, 48. Each., 

This Periodical, started in October 1853, to fill a hiatus in Scientific Literature, has mot with an nnnre- 
cedented success and circulation ; and as to the delicacy and truthfulness of the Illustrations by Mr. 
Tuffen West, it has been pronounced to be unsurpassed by any other Journal. 

Volume L, Octavo, doth, 178. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS WOODCUTS, A PHOTOGRArBlC, AND lA UTIIOORAPIIIC PLATES, 

CONTAINS ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS FROM 

Dr. P. B. Ayres ; T. E. Aymot, Esq. ; G. Busk, Esq., F.11.S. ; Dr. Golding Bird, F.H.S. ; Dr. L. Beale • 
J. Brightweil, Esq. ; Dr. T. S. Gobbold; J.‘ Delves, Esq. ; P. H. Gosso, Esq. ; J. Gorham, Esq.; Dr. J; 
E. Gray, F.li.S. ; Professor Gregory ; T. H. Huxley, Esq., F.11.S. ; Dr. T. S. Holland ; S. Hi^hley, Jun. ; 
Dr. Herepath; Arthur ITenfrey, Esq., F.R.S; Dr. Inman; George Jackson, Esq.; J. Lister, Esq. ; 
J. B. Mummery, Esq. ; Dr. E. A. Parkes ; Professor Quekett ; G. Riiiney, Esq. ; Dr. P. Redfern ; 
Professor Riddell ; J. B. Simmonds, Esq. ; G. Shadbolt, Esq. ; Ren. H. Smith ; S. J. A. Salter, Esq., M.B. ; 
John Tyrrell, Esq. ; Professor Williamson ; Professor Wheatstone, F.R.S. ; E. G. Wright, Esq. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE PAPERS OF 
Kolliker — Scliacht — Siebold — Leydig — Herbst — Montague. 

REVIEWS, NOTES AND MEMORANDA, ETC. 

INDEX. 

The Tbiro Edition of No. I. being out of print, a New Issue is preparing, and will be beady 

IN A FEW DAYS. 

LONDON: SAMUEL HIGHLEY, 33, FLEET STREET. 

SECOND EDITION. OORKECIED 10 THE FBESENT DATE. 

ADAMS’S 

FABLIAMENTABT HANDBOOK: 

A KEY TO 

THE HOUSES OF LOHDS AHB COMMONS. 

So many changes have taken place since the commencement of the Session 1852-53 in the 
Peerage and &e House of Commons, from various causes— among others, the change of 
Minis&y and the results of the General Election Petitions— that this Edition is almost a new 
work ; and as it exhibits a complete view of the personnel of the Government, the Officers of 
State, Her Majesty’s Jfousehold, and the Public Departments, as well as the present state of 
Parties in Parliament, it will be found an indispensable comjiaiiion to all who takq an interest 
in public affairs. From the fulness and variety of its contents, it combines a 

POCKET PEERAGE 

WITH A 

PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION 

at one-eighth of the price of books containing a similar amount of information. 

Ptice 4fs. by Post, 4f. 6rf. 

* * The Handbook may bo obtained through all Booksellers; but it will be forwarded by 
Mr.*ADAMS immediately, by Post, on receipt of an order to that effect. 

LONDON: HENRY ADAMS, 9, PARLIAMENT STREET; 

-r^TB-n a r^g'\ nrklDXTTTTrT . A 'NTTI ATT TinnirfilPT.T. 17.110 




KEW QUARTERLY ARYERTISER. 


WBSTEETON’S, 

ao, BTi^aoROB'8 wtaLaWf stbs-vamk commas 

stationery department. 

At this Establishment, Papers of tho most costly description are kept ; also the dicapest Writing Papers, 
Enydopcs, and General Stationery, of such a quality as are not to be equalled for the price elsewhere. 
Arms, Crests, and Coronets engraved. 

No chaige for stamping Writing Papers and Envelopes except in colours. 

Mot^% Gold andf Silver Pencil Cases and Pen Holders, Pen and Pencil Cutters. 

A great variety of Visiting, Enga^ment, and Note Books. 

Pocket Ledgers with or without Locks. 

De La Rue%, Goodall's^ Hunt's^ and Reynolds* Superfine Playing Cards, the newest pattern. 

Drawing Pencils, by Mordan, Brookman and Langdon, Ackermann and Rowney. 

Pearl and Ivory Paper Knives, elegant Pearl Card Cases, beautifully inlrid Vesta Match Boxes of every 
description. 

A great variety of Inkstands in Ebony, Glass, Papier Machd, and various Metals, for the Hall, Library, 
and Dining-Room Tables. 

Gillott’s, Mitcheirs, and other Steel Pens, Letter Clips, Praer Weights, &c. 

Wedding Stationery, Coloured, Silver, and Lacc-bordered Note Papers and Envelopes. 

Iland-cut Quill Pens by the best makers. Ditto in Fancy Boxes. 

Card Plate engraved in best style, and 100 Cards printed for is. 6d. 

A great variety of Church Service Bilfies and Prayer Books in elegant Binding, suitable for Presents. 


BASS’S PALE ALE, 

nr mpERT.L raras, s . per dozen! cases, is oauohs, soa 


JESSE HOBSON AND SON are now prepared to snpply their Friends and the Public 
with BASS’S PALE ALE, LONDON STOUT, and PORTER, in Pint Bottles, war- 
ranted to contain Iuferial Measdhe ; also in Casks of 18 Gallons. 

JESSE HOBSON AND SON, 45, LEADENHALL STREET. 


RELIANCE SEOTUAL UEE ASSURANCE 

SOCIETT. 

THE ENTIRJ5 PEOFITS DIVIDED AMONG THE ASSURED. 

Vwuta. 

VERNON ABBOTT, ESQ. I A. LESLIE MELVIILE, ESQ. 

• JOHN LEDGER, ESQ. | JAMES TlUILL, ESQ. 

GEORGE WHITMORE, ESQ. 

ADVANTAGES PRESENTED BY THIS SOCIETY. 

LIFE ASSURANCES may be effected upon Equal, Half Premium, Increasing or Decreasing Scales: also 
by Sinde Payments, or Payments for limited ^riods. Tables have been specially constructed fiv tho 
Army,^avy, East-Indi a Company, end Mebohant Sbryices ; also for persons voyaging to, or residing 
in, any port the world. 

ar.B. VO CSJLMB rOB bouct btambb. 

Endowments for Widows 'and Children, Pensions for retired Ofiioers, and Civilians, Immediate or De- 
PBRiiED Annuities and Svrvzvorsbips. 

E. OSBORNE SMITH, Actuary and Secretary. 

71 Ring William Street, Manriou House, 





HEW QUAETSRZrT ARVSRTISBR* 


HAND-DT-EAHI) FJBE AITO LIFE 
INSUEAirCE SO^IEFT, 

No. 1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIAR8, LONDON. 

INSTITUTED IN 1696.— EXTENDED TO LIFE INSURANCE, 1886. 


Immediate, Deferred, and Snrviverdup AnnnitieB Granted. 


THE HON. WILLIAM ASHLEY. 
THE HON. SIR EDWARD OUST. 
ARTHUR EDEN, ESQ. 

JOHN LETTSDM ELLIOT, ESQ. 
JAMES ESDAILE, ESQ. 

HARVIE M. FAHQUIIAR, ESQ. 


Sivettonf. 

JOHN GURNEY HOARE, ESQ. 
E. FULLER MAITLAND, ESQ. 
WILLIAM SCOTT, ESQ. 

JOHN SPERLING, ESQ, 
HENRY WILSON, ESQ. 

W. ESDAILE WINTER, ESQ. 


LIFE DEFABTHLENT. 


That Insurers are protected by a largo invested Capital, upon which there is no Interest to pay, and for 
which no deduction of any kind is made, which enables the Directors to give the whole of the Profits to 
insuring Members. 

That the Profits are divided annually amongst all Members of five years’ standing, and applied towards 
reducing Life Insurance to the lowest possible rates of Premium. 

The tullowing Table exhibits the abatement of Premium that has been made for the past Twelve Years 
to Members of five years’ standing : — 


Years of Division. 

Rato of Abatement. 

Years of Division. 

Rate of Abatement. 

1842 

£45 per Cent. 

1848 

£50 per Cent. 

1843 

45 „ 

1849 

63i „ 

1844 

45 „ 

1850 

621 „ 

1845 

60 „ 

1861 

62i „ 

1846 

60 „ 

1852 

62* „ 

1847 

60 „ 

1853 

62t „ 


That persons insuring their own lives, or the lives of others, may become Members. 

That persons who ore willing to forego participation in the Profits can insure at a lower rate than that 
charged to Members. 

FiBE ni^siiiiENT. 

Insnrances are efiected on every description of properly at the usual rates. 

(By order) RICHARD RAY, SEcnaTAny. 


THE Most INTEHESTING GROUP EVER MODELLED. 

THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE OF WALES, THE PRINCE ALBERT. 
THE PRINCESS ROYAL. THE PRINCESS ALICE, PRINCESS HELENA, 
PRINCESS LOUISA, PRINCE ARTHUR, 

WHICH HAS BEEN HONOUBBD WITH THE HIGHEST BNOOMIUHS. 

MAHATUB TUSSABD AND SONS’ EXHIBITION BAZAAB, 

BAKER STREET, POSTMAN SQUARE. 

AsnssMnow.oitB nixuink 









NSW QDABTBBIY anycbtissb. 


ASHBEE AND DANOEBFIELD, 

IftjrDgrafjier?, f ngratitrif, niiit ^rmter0. 


ILLirSTBATIVE UIHOGRAFHT. 

Abkbsb and Danqerfibli), having the assistance of the first Artists^can undertake the illustration 
of any description of Publication in the naost superior and ofFective manner; while at the same time the 
large resources of their printing department enable them to execute orders of any magnitude with 
great rapidityi and on the most moderate terms. 

FURNISHED TO ILLUSTRATE WORKS OF FICTION, POEMS, &c. 

LANDSCAPES, MASINE VIEWS, ARCHITECTURE, 

ANATOMICAL, ZOOLOGICAL, BOTANICAL, AND OTHER SUBJECTS, 

AxoBaoBoasoAK BXAwnras, Ae., 

IN PLAIN OR TINTED LITHOGRAPHY. 

EFFECTIVE DRAWINGS MADE FROM THE ROUGHEST SKETCHES. 

FOBTBAITS 

DIRECT FROM LIFE, OR PROM ANY DESCRIFTION OP COPIES. 


ILLUHDrAXED lOSS,, DECORATIONS, ENRIGHMENTS, &o. 

IN OOLD AND COLOUnS. 


HERALDIC DRAWINGS, MONUMENTAL BRASSES, STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, Ac. 

FAG-SIMILES 

OF 

AUTOSRAPH LEHERS, DEEDS, CHARTERS, OLD PRINTINO, ENORAVINOS, 

WOOD-CUTS, MAPS, &o. 

Made with the utmost fidelity and exactness, also without the slightest irgurg to the originals. 

Ashbbb and Dangbrfibld, having devoted very particular attention to this branch of the business, 
are able to execute works in fac-similo vrith a success unsurpassed by any other house in the trade. 
Specimens may be inspected at the offices, and Estimates obtained there, or will be forwarded on 
application. . 

AND EVERT VARIETY OP PLATES REQUIRED FOB WORKS CONNECTED WITH THE 
‘ ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


ESTIMATES GIVRN, AND CONTRACTS ENTERED INTO, FOR THE ILLUSTRATION OF 
PERIODICAL AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 

Every Deecriptloii OomiiieToial IdihegTapliy, Engravings, and Frintiiw, 

on moderate terms. 

PARTICULARS AND ESTIMATES MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


22, BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


NKW QVARTERIiY ADVERTISER. 


L I T H 0 C R A P H Y. 


BEN”. OEOBGE, 

LITH06BAPHEB, 

47 HATTON 6AEDBN, LONDON, 

Faithtullt executes every description of work to wliich the Art is applicable, 
and by the engagement on the premises of Draughtsmen, Writers, and Printers of 
known ability, possesses every facility for promptly completing all work entrusted 
to his care. 

Ornamental and Pictorial Illustrations for Books, Landscapes, Architecture, 
Shipping, &o., in plain or tinted Lithography. Portraits on Stone from Life, or 
from Paintings, Drawings, or Daguerreotypes; and Medical and Scientific 
Drawings all rendered carefully on Stone by the most qualified Artists. 

OKBOMO LITHOORAPHT, 

m . 

FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF PRINTING IN GOLD AND COLOURS. 

OOMMERGIAL LITHOGRAFRT. 

Circulars, Fac>Similes, Bill-Heads, Pattern-Books. 

I 

Engineering and Mechanical Drawings. 

Elevations, Maps, Plans, Aa 

* 

Show Bills for Railway Station, Carriage, and General AdverCising. 


LeMOiM given, and every Material in the Art supplied. 

17 , 



NEW QVABTEBLY adtbbtiseb. 


COLr» BEVOLVEBS. 


OR 


PATENT REPEATING PISTOLS. 

Ist— ARMY, or HOLSTER PISTOL. 

2nd.— NAVY, or BELT PISTOL. 

And FOUR POCKET SIZES, viz. THREE, FOUR, FIVE, and SIX-INCH 

BARREL. 

The BuUet-monldi Nipple- wrench and Screw-driver, Powder- flask,* and Box of Caps, with printed 
directions for loading and cleaning, tbrm the only fittings necessary for the PistoLcaso. 

The peculiar excellencies of Coitus Revolver*' are well known. For safety, simplicity, durability, 
accuracy, and celerity of fire, force of penetration, and si'curity of the charge against moisture, they possess 
important advantages both for public and private service. 



COLONEL S. COLT, THE INVENTOR AND PATENTEE OF THE CELE- 
BRATED REPEALING PISTOLS AND FIRE ARMS, encouraged by tho great de- 
mand, not only for Officers in both Departments of Her Majesty's Service in Great Bntain and 
in the various British possessions abroad and for private use, has established a manufactory of 
his Patent Fire Arms at 

THAMES BANK, NEAR VAUXHALL BRIDGE, LONDON; 

And is now ready, and respectfully solicits orders for these weapons, the peculiar excellences of 
which have been tested by long and actual experience of Officers and men, both Naval and 
Military, and received the approval of the most scientific and distinguislicd persons throughout 
the World. The demand tor, and sale of, Colt's weapons, is unprecedented in the history of 
Breech-loading Fire Arms, 

The Arms may now be obtained Wliol^alc and Retail, of the Manufacturer and Patentee, 

SAMUEL COLT, 1, SPRING GARDENS, COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON. 

4. 


NEW- QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


'a new discoyebt. 


im. HOWAIUO, 

SURGEON DENTIST, 62, FLEET STREET, 

Begs to introduce an entirely new description of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or 
ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be distiiigulBlied from the originals by the 
closest observer. They will never change colour or decay, and will be found very superior to any teeth ever 
before used. This method does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will sup- 
port and preserve teeth that are loose, imd is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. That Mr. 
Howard 8 improvements may b^o within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his charges at the 
lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mastication. 52, Fleet Street. At 
home from Ten till Five. 


BILLIARD TABLES, 

SOLID OR OTHERWISE, TO SUIT ALL CLIMATES— IMPERIAL PETROSIAN 

OR SLATE TABLE. 


HESS&S. THURSTON & 00., 

MANUFACTURERS BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY, 



14, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 

Caution their finends and the public against spurious imitations of tbeir Tables, lately advertised W men 
professing to have left their establishment. They beg to say that THEY HAVE NOP PARTED with 
any of their workmen WHOSE SERVICES WERE WORTH RETAINING. 

N.B. — 14, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, is the only house where Thurston'S Tables oan be 
obtained. Messrs. T. and Co. are the Patentees of the Improved Vulcanised Cushions, which retain their 
elasticity in the coldest climates; idso, Manufiu;turerB of the Central RevoUmg Lamp, the best light 
ever constructed for Billiard Tables. 


MR. BRARD’S ENAMEURD DAGUERREOTTPES, 

ARE TAKING DAILY AT 

85, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY; 34, PARLIAMENT STREET; AND AT 
THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT STREET, 

LONDON; 

ALSO AT 

24, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

The great impiOTement introdneed by Mr. Beard (and czclnsively adopted by him) of Enamelling 
Daguerreotype Portndte, is of immense thIuc in respect to the security of the silver plate from tarnishing. 
It Mso the eolonrist to piodnce a deeper tone and moro artistic effect than is possible in ordinary 

Stereoacopio Portraits, illustrattve of binocular vfdon, aw still exciting osfonishment— being the 
most feithfal and correct delineations in the world of art, mnee the flatfteae peonUar to a 

Picture gives way to the leondness and perspective found in Nature. 



MBW OVARTBRLY ARTBBTISBB. 


JusttPiMithed, Price 4«. 6d., 

THE AET OF REASONING: 

A POPULAR EXPOSITION OP THE PRINCIPLES OF LOGIC, 
INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE. 

WITH AK INTBODUCTION ON THE HISTORY OF LOGIC. AND AN APPENDIX ON RECENT 

LOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS. 

LONDON: WALTON AND MABERLY. 


SCOTTISH AND IRISH LINEN WAREHOUSE, 

261, OXFORD STREET, NEAR NORTH AUDLEY STREET. 


f DAVID BIRRELL, manufacturerof Table Linen, Dunfermline, has always on hand a large assortment 
of damask table-cloths and napkins, and cveiy description of HOUSEHOLD LINENS, blankets, flannels, 
window hollands, &c., at moderate prices. For damask table-cloths and- napkins D. B. obtained the Prize 
]\Iedal at the Great Exhibition. — Carriage paid of all orders from the country, when the order amounts to 
£6 and upwards. 


NO MO RE OBEY SAIB. 

IJK'mN AND AIjBEBT’S COLUMBIAN IIAIB DYE 

is acknowledged throughout the world to be the best 
in use. Its ajiplication is most easy ; and it imme- 
diately imparts to grey hair or wliiskers a natural 
and permanent Brown or Black, without staining 
the skin. 

The great success of this never-failing Hair Dye 
has produced a number of imitations ; but to pre- 
vent such base impositions, be certain that UNWIN 
a^ ALBERT’S names are on all the outside and 
inside labels. Mr. and Mrs. Unwin may be con- 
sulted daily, at their private Hair Dyeing Rooms, 
where the Head of Hair is dyed in an hour, or 
Whiskers in a few minutcsi Sold wholesale and retail 
by UNWIN and ALBERT, Court Hairdressers 
and Wig Makers, 24, Piccadilly, London, and 112, 

Rue Richelieu, Paris. In cases, at 6s, 6d,, lu 67., 
and 10«. 6d, Forwarded on receipt of a Post-Oflice 
Order. 




SCARLETT’S PORT ABLE M OCK TURTLE SOUP. 

SCARLETT AND SON respectfully inform the public in general that the MOCK TURTLE 
made by them, of acknowledged delicious quality and flavour, is by many pronounced equal to 
the real. Forwarded to all parts of the country, free of package, on the receipt of a Post-Office 
Order or Stamps. 3s. Qd. per quart. 

H KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 


HBW OUARTBBZ.y ADTBBTI8BB. 


j. T. BOWDEN, 

TAILOB AND BAB^T KAKBB, 

2, CITY HOAD, 

(OPPOSITE COWPER STREET), 

FINSBURY SQUARE. 


Black and Fancy Trowsers. . . . 
Cambridge and Oxonian Coats. 

Frock or Dress Coats 

Paletots . 

Fancy Vests 

A Suit of Best Black 


1&. 20.4. and 26s* 
• from ^15 0 


1 10 0 
0 10 0 
3 10 0 


YOUTHS' SUITS, LIVERIES, &c. 


GENTLEMEN'S OWN MATERIALS MADE IN THE BEST STYLE. 

m 


THE TEA DTITT IS NOW REDUCED. 

PHILLIPS AND COMPANY, Tea Merchants, of No. 8, King William Street, City, give the 
Public the full advantage of the Reduction of Duty, as the following List of Prices will show : — 

Good Congou Tea • * . 

The Best Congou Tea 
The Best Imperial Souchong . 

The Best Moyune Gunpowder . 


per lb. 
ds. Od. 

Former Price . 


per lb. 

. 4bs. 4d. 

3 4 

Former Price . 

•» • 

. 3 8 

3 8 

— Former Price . 

• 0 

. 4 0 

4 8 

Former Price • 

• 0 

.30 


The Mixed Tea at 4s. is now very superior Tea, and is strongly rccommendo 




WE ARE ALSO SELLING 

The Best Plantation Coffee . « . . . . Is. Od per lb. 

The Best Old Mocha Coffee . * 14 „ 

I 

For the convenience of our numerous Customers we supply Pure Sugar at the following Prices 
Pure West-India Sugar . . 4d. & 4)d. St. Croix . . 6d. Refined Sugar, Qd,, 6\d,^ k Qd* 


Tea or Coffee, to the value of aoe., seat. Carriage Tree, to any part of Saglaailf hp 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 

NO. 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 

A GENERAL PRICE CURRENT SENT FREE, BY POST, ON APPLICATION. 


STIFF STAYS SXJPEBSEDED BY WHITTi^XEB’S IMFBOVED EIASTIG 

BOniCEi 

of figure is obtained, and pulmonary complainto prevented ; fastening in firont ; worn bj 
of rank. Price 10s. to 20s. Waist, Riding, and Accouchement Belts. 

Prospectus and Self-measnrement Paper sent on receipt of a stamb. 

A. oadT. WHITTAKER, 6, Qerrard Street, Soho, opposite Rimmell’s, Perfiimer. 





NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


f 

TOWERS AND DAVIES, 

Mann&ctiirers of the Imperial Optime Polish for Boots 

and Shoes* 

26 , KING STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 

THIS POLISH, unlike any other yet offered to the Public, is compounded of ingredients, which not 
only add a BRILLIANT ENAMELLED LUSTRE to Calf Skin, rendering it in appearance equal to 
the very finest quality of Patent Enamelled Leather, but also very much improves the appearance of 
the lattcT article. 

It is also guaranteed not to soil the finest and most delicate fkbrlcs worn by ladies. 

OBSERVE! ! Ask for TOWERS AND DAVIES’S OPTIME POLISH; also that each Bottle 
bears the Name and Address, 25, King Street, Regent Street, London.’’ 

Price Is., Is. 4J., 2s., and 4s. 6rf. 

A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 



Models of Ships and Boats made correct to Draft or Order. 


H. FABLEr 

Returns his most grateful thanks to those distinguished Officers of the Royal Navy, and other 
Noblemen, Gentlemen, Ship Builders, Merchants, Artists, and Patentees, for their kind encou- 
ragement, and begs to inform them he has 

A Variety of Models of Taohts, Sdftoners, Brigs, Clipper, Ships, and 
Steam Boats with Workii^ Machinery, &c. 

s 


DOCK YARD, 31, FLEET STREET, 

OPPOSITE ST. sunstan’s ClIVnCH. 




t^.B. Sections of Ships and Boats, and Models of Machinery for Patentees. Ivory and other Models 

Repaired. 
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NEW QUAftTBRLY ADVERTISER. 


tbs united SERVICE; OB, NAVT AND ARBCT . 


HAIB 



DYES, 


FOR DYEING AND SOFTENING THE HAIR, BEARD, OR MOUSTACHE. 

This Invention is Instantaneous, Permanent, and Natural in appearsneo, eitlier for , 

Tlie superiority of theso Dyes over all others consists in their being entirely nw from smeu, ana up 
in tho least degree injurious to the skin, Tliey have the apiiea^ce of fine Mtcr^ mav be 

In introducing theso Dyes to tho Public, the Inventor confidently that their offimey may 

relied on, us its manufacture is superintendeil by the Inventor -^j-rs 

gencially advertising Unir «>'«) 5 «”'! having practised on the grey and 

Germany, &c., for the last twenty-six years, now places tlicni before tlio British Public wim ev y 
confidence of having brought them to high perfection, both in colour and certainty .. . i 

The most distinguished Professors and Operators of the Metropolis have 
nronounciiiff these l)yea the most certain ever introduced lor Dyeing the Human Hair, direc g 
particular attention to their softening properties, as well as to their beautiful natural colours, 
using will prove their permanence and value. ^ 

Tlie Inventor particularly requests the attention of Ladies to these Dyes for softening and permanen y 
staining the Ilair and Eyebrows. * n 

Sold at the Northern D«p6t, by tho Inventor, JOSEPH SHAYpiR, 82, f 
near the Angel, Islington, in cases for tho toilet, and sent free to any part of Ac ^ - 

receipt of 5s., 8s., or 10s. Oif., in Stamns or Post-Office Order, payable either 

Islington, May be had also of Mr. E. CONSTANCE, Chemist, I^cadcnliall Strwt ; JENN ER, Chemst, 
Hgate ; an/ all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale at tho Western D6p6t, 5, West 

Street, Soho. t. i 

N.B. While applying these Dyes, keep all grease away from the comb and brush; but may Devseu 

after in the usual way. " _ . 

Please say, if for Brown or Black. — 

~ TOSWHL & CO^ 

CIGAR WAREHOUSES, 

4, MONUMENT YARD, AND fi, 7, ANIJ 8, PUDDING LANE, LONDON. 
Thclaigretstocksinthe Kingdom. Cubaa,^^. Od.and 7».6d .perl b. Havanali Cigars, 7^(W:md_^ M. 


APPS* BEER.— APPS' PALE ALE.— APPS* XXZ. 

This splendid Beer takes its name from a spring lately discovered on l,!']2!^|L°n!loMrS”wblch 
De^nslSre, of which Professiy Ilereputh stiltre tliat.the PhuJpUtarO^^^ 

ivs. Tinf iuiptifir firfl nossessed bv tho Stogumber spring. The Apps wawr, w^ 


UCYOliailUCf wwavta * ^ 

he did not certify are possessed by tho Stogumber spring. The Aj 

Brewing, is both tonic and so dighUy aperient ns to bo h'g*“y 
»ri,wiu|sf n?*!,. 1l»r »ill anedc for thomscl 


delicious 


ur tt cmviuA 

general supplyi Ac. 


mew Q17ARTBBI.T ADvmTimu 


TO INCREASE INCOME, to Extend Business, and to EjSect Sales, 
ADVERTISE. Apply, pro-paid, to the Contract Office for Advertisements, 
2, Lindsey Place, Chelsea, whbre Contracts are made on the most favourable 
terms with Advertisers and Publishers. Address to Mr. Hudson. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CORNOPEAN. 

« 


HAITE AND LEACH 

Have the honour to submit to the notice of BAND COMMITTEES, MASTERS, PROFESSORS, and 
AMATEIJRS of the CORNOPEAN, their IMPROVEMENTS in that admirable Instrument, whereby 
the valve notes (including the up])er A natural) are rendered full and ‘clear, whilst their new Pillar Spring 
greatly facilitates the execution of rapid and difficult passages. 

All kinds of MILITARY INSTRUMENTS of the Dcst quality, and inanufiictured upon a principle 
which combing strength and lightness. 

HAITE AND LEACH, 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKERS TO HER MAJESTY’S ARMY AND NAVY, 

7, NEW COVENTRY STREET, LEICESTER SaUARE, 

LONDON. 


AND hanoforte hanutactobt, 

7, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 


WILLIAM SPRAGUE is now manufacturing HarmoniumE 
from Eight Guineas, and Pianofortes from Twenty-five Guineas 
each. Every Instrument is warranted. 

Sole Manufacturer of the Organ Harmonium with twe 
one-third octaves of German Pedals suitable for Places of Wor- 
ship. Price Twenty-five Guineas. 

AUo^ the Unique Folding Seraphine at Six Guineas. 
Harmonium and Seraphine Notes supplied to order. 

MR. SPRAGUE, of the Pavement, Finsbury, London 
makes Harmoniums iii plain deal cases very cheap, and none 
the worse for the deal cases. We have pleasure in naming 
thus any man who cheapens music and musical instruments foi 
the people.” — See Cassell’s Popular Educator,” Oct. 1852. 

A FULL COMPASS DOUBLE ACTION CONCERTINA, with the newest ilnprove 
ments, and of very superior tone, for Six Guineas. French-polished Box included. Othen 
at Two Guineas, Two and a-Half Guineas, Three Guinea^, and upwards# 

MERCHANTS and CAPTAINS supplied on advantageous terms. ' 

Instruments carefully packed for exportation. 

WILLIAM SPRAGUE, 7, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 




HXW QVAMEMY ABTBamtMB. 


UNIVWAL VAXILY BEHEDT.-HEASAJTS HESDIOATED fiMgAM. 

Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, Sciatica, Gout, Lumbaffo, Tic Douloureux, Pains in the Chest ozm 
Limbs, Stiff Joints, or any derangement of the system from Colds, &c., should at once have recourse to 
this inestimable remed^r, the triumphant success of which as a ^rative agent has never been approached. 

^ Its properties in removing the above diseases arc truly astonjihing, and must bo seen to be believed. 
It IS equally eradicative of Ringworm, Erysipelas, Scrofula, and every kind of Epidermic Eruptionip 
producing a reg^ar action of the pores : in fact, assisting nature to throw off the superfluous fluids .by 
what is called insensible or gaseous respiration, thereby rendenng the skin clear and healthy. In 
bums, scalds, bruises, fresh wounds, as well as old phaged sonic ulcers, it has likewise no equal ; and the 
proprietors would particularly impress upon the public the fact, that it does not in the slightest degree 
partake of the nature of creams ordinarily so called, nor of those greasy applications known as 
ointments or salves, the use of which is repugnant to habits of refinement. 

N.B. — For Bathing and the Nursery its effects are most invigorating and refreshing, especially to 
children, as well as adults of consumptive habits ahd delicate constitution. Sold at the Depdt, 
288, Strand, next Temple Bar, and by all medicine vendors, in pots, 181d., 2s. 9d., and 4s.jSd., with 
ample directions ; and family jars 22s., sent, carriage free, on Post-office order. 


TEETH. 

BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

NEWLY-INVENTED AND PATENTED APPLICATION OF CHEMICALLY- 
PREPARED WHITE INDIA-RUBBER IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, GUMS, AND PALATES. 

MR. I5PIIRA1M MOSELY, 

SURGEON-DENTIST, 01, GROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, 

BOLE INVENTOR AND PATENTEE. 

A new, original, and invaluable invention, consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolute per- 
fection and success, of CHEMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE INDIA-RUBBER as a lining to the 
ordinary ^old or bone frame. The extraordinary results of this application maybe briefiy noted in a 
few of their most prominent features, as the following : — All shni*p edges are avoided ; no springs, wires, 
or fa8tening.s arc required ; a greatly-increa.«ed freedom of suction is supplied ; a natural elasticity 
hitherto wholly unattuiiiuble ; and a fit, perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured, while, 
from the softness and flexibility of the agent employed, the greatest support is given to the adjoining 
teeth when loose, or rendered tender *by the absorption of the gums. The acids of tho mouth exert no 
agency on the chemically-prepared White India-Rubber, and fluids of any temperature may with 
thorough comfort be imbibed and retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell or taste being at 
the same time wholly provided against. 

To be obtained only at 61 Grobvenor Street, London ; 22 Gay Street, Bath ; 34 Grainger Street, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. » 


MOAT’S PILLS, 

BY WILLIAM CROPTON MOAT, 

SURGEON AND APOTHECARY, No. 344, STRAND, LONDON, 

Partner with the late Mr. Morrison, the Hygeist, the Recipes for whose Pills he held for sixteen years 
as they, having originated with Mr. Moat’s father, came into Mr. Moat’s possession on his suecemling 

to his father’s partnership. , 

Mr. Moat’s knowledge and professional experience are guarantees that he has avoided the errors 
which unqualified persons fall into when assuming medical positions, and that his Pills aro^^best 
possible Family Medicine. In the artificial modes of life, resulting from a high state^ of civilization, 
there is a necessity for a prejlhration capable of acting as a general tonic and corrective, which may 
be taken habitually, as well as in times of illness, with certainty of beneficial effect. Such was the view 
adopted by the late Mr. Moat a Quarter of a century ago, when he compounded the most popular medi- 
cine of the day : and this particular branch of study lias dovoly«d upon tho Proprietor of Moat’s 
Pills,” as fbr sixteen years he had possession of these Recipes, which he has improved by the application 
of the latest advances in science. Mr. Moat can refer to hundreds of respectable tradesmen or London 
who use and recommend bis Pills. There is no disease in which they have not proved beneficial. The 
list of cures embraces — Indigestion, Heartburn, Sickness of tho Stomach, Vomiting, Overflow of Bile, 
Gripes, Flatulency, Costiveness, Piles, Sick Headache, Nervous Afiections, Lowness of Spirits, Sore 
Throat, Catarrh, Asthma, Dropsy. 

Price Is. 1}^., 2s. ed., 4s. Qd., and 11s. the Box ; or a Box of PiUs sent by post for sixteen postage staasps. 





NEW QUARTERLY ADVERTISER. 


. .KAT, SINSDALE, 

314» OXFORD STREET, 

SADDLER AND HARNESS MANUFACTURER 

TO HER HOST EXCELLENT MAJESTT THE OUEEN, 

ins ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE. 

DUCHESS OF KENT, AND THE ROYAL FAMILY, 

llespcctfully invites the Nobility and Gentry to honour him by an inspection of a very superior Stock of 

8A1>DLEBT, HABNE8S, WHIPS, HOESE CLOIHIMe, 

And every requisite for the Stable^ warranted of the best materials and workmanship. The Silver and 
Brass Mountings for the Harness cannot be surpassed for elegance and durability. The Ladies’ Saddles 
have every improvement to conduce to the comfort of the Ladv, and the Gentlemen’s Saddles are such 
as are used by the first huntsmen in the kingdom. The Prices are very moderate. 



NOVELTY IN HARNESS. 


MANPFACTIIED FOR HE R MOAT RAACIO BS MAJESTT THE QUEEN. 

Singular Harness. — On Saturday the Sd instant, Her Majesty the Queen and His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert honoured Mr. Dinsdalc, of 314, Oxford Street, by an interview, to inspect the very beau- 
tiful harness for four horses, which had been made according to the express command of Her Majesty, 
and were graciously pleased to express their perfect admiration of the saine, their novelty and beauty 
surpassing precedent. The material is furnished by the tail-feathers of the fieacock, wrought into the 
most elegant devices, which combine singular elegance with durability.” — Times^ July 10. 

“ Great Novelty in Harness. — We w'ere yesterday admitted to a private view of a magnificent set 
of harness, for two carriage-horses and two out-riders, made by the express command of Her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty the Queeq, at Mr. Kay Dinbdale’s, Saddler and Harness Manufacturer, 314, Oxford 
Street.^ Of tne artistic merit of the work it is impossible to speak too highly, and to Mr. Dinsdale great 
credit is due. This gentleman has the merit of having given an impetus to this peculiar inode of decora- 
tive art, which was scarcely known until within the last few years. Wo have ^witnessed with admiration 
and delight the work of South- American Indians in small basket-work, and in other forms, and wo had 
imagined that the working in '(]ui]ls’ was almost exclusively confined to such latitudes. But it appears 
that in reference to the beautiful example of quill-work, as exemplified in the marv^ous specimens 
placed before us, that the art is not confined to southern latitudes. The artists engaged to work out the 
elaborate designs which beautify the various parts of the harness are Tyrolese ; and assuredly their 
artistic taste and their singular knowledge of the art of working the peacock’s quills is marvellous. The 
set of harness which we viewed is thojpivate harness ibr Her Majesty, and is intended to be useci only 
when His Royal Highness Prince Aloert drives through Windsor Park, attended by two out< 4 ridor 8 . Id 
M r. Kay Dinsdale the greatest credit is due, for having matured a very beautiful artistic work. But the 
peculiu and singular cnarm of this splendid work of art->for such it may well be termed — is, that the 
materials used to decorate the harness for Her Mqjesty are the tail-feethers of the most beautiful pea- 
cocks, wrought in most elegant devices. The winkers are surrounded by the rose, shamrock, and 
thistle, and in' the centre the royal motto in garter, surmounted by the crown, with ‘ Y.R.’ in centre, the 

S ids and most prominent parts to correspond, and the traces and breeching^ are a beautiful scroll of 
ngland’s rose, with rose-leaves ; in fact, every part is diversified with elegant patterns ; and the general 
eftcct is 80 truly elegant as to have all the appearance of frosted silver, possessing all the charms of 
novelty and decorative efibet, combined with tne additional advantage of cleanliness and durability. A 
more beautiful work of the kind we cannot imagine. To the artistic taste of Mr. Dinsdale we gladly ' 
pay our tnbute of respect.”— From Maminy HerM of Sept. 1862. 



NEW QUABTERLY APVBRTISER. 


FUSE NEBVOirS OB HIIIB O OMPLATTff rs. 

— ^ — I • 

Ip the Readers of “ The New Quabterey Rev/ew,” who suffer ff'om depression 
of spirits, confusion, headache, blushing, groundless fears, unfitness for business or 
society, blood to the head, failure of memory, delusions, suicidal thoughts, fear of 
insanity, &c,, will call on, or correspond with, 

REV. DR. WILLIS MOSELEY, 

who, out of above 22,000 applicants, knows not 50 uncured who hare followed 
liis advice, he will instruct them how to get well, without a fee, and will render 
the same service to the friends of the insane. 

■ AT HOME FROM 11 TO 3. 

18, BLOOMSBURY STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


PATRIMONIAL INSTITUTION. 

l^OUNDED 1840. 

Offices — IQ, Joiiv Stueet, Ad£lpii1| London. 

This Institiiiion has been established many years (with great success) as a medium for the introduction of 
jiartics unknown to each other, who art desirous of forming Miitrimoiiial Allinncci^ but who, from some 
cause or other, cannot find partners in their own circle of acquaintanee, suitnldo in position, &c. This 
Kstublishnient is conducted on the same principle as adopted at the various institutions of tho kind in 
Franco, 11 o1 lamb Germany, Kussia, and America. 

^ The strictest honour and 8ecre.sy arc maintained in every case, and none hut parties of respectability 
treated witli. 

Fros])cctuscs, Application Forms, Ttules^ arid every information, sent free to any name, inUials, or address^ 
on receipt of twelve Fostage Stamps. 

lly order of ilio Director, 

LAUIIENCR CUTHBURT, 

12, Jdlin Street, Adelphi, London. 



J. BBINSMEAB, 

15, CHARLOTTE STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, 

ofFers a chidlcnge of £100 to any Maker who shall produce a Pianoforte superior in Touchy Tone, and Beauty 
of Design to those made by him at tho same prices, and which were allowed, by eminent jndgei^ to be the 
moat simrb in the Great Exhibition of 1861. J. B. begs to draw attention to the above design, price 
Thirty Guineas. Instruments from £26 to £160. Superior Instrumenta lent on hire. The Trade supplied. 



MCW QVAftritR&t ADVSaTUBB. 


SEETCHINia FBOM NAT1TBE. 

Tbb proud position held hy the British SchopI of Landscape Painting— the first in the 
WORLD— is« unquestionably! mainly owing to the constant study of nature ; and every facility 
given to this necessary and delightfur branch of tlie artist’s profession will not only assist in 
supporting and advancing present renown^ but will spread among other classes a love for this 
elevating pursuit, With these viewsi 

lAHBS MEWMAH 

• 

wishes to call the attention of all to some recent Registered Improvements! which, by simpli- 
fying and adding portability to the articles necessary for sketching from nature! wilh he hopesi 
make the recreation more general. 


"PARRY’S DIAGONAL SKETCHING BOX;’^ 

in its simplicity, recommends and explains itself ; the inton- 
tl/^n being to form and place 4he Box or Palette in accordance 
with the natural motion of the hand, Avhich should, as in Oil 
Painting, take up the colour from Right to Left, and the di- 
rection of the angles being in accordance with this natural motion, 
the annoyance of having continually to turn the Box is re- 
move^d, and not only a greater mass of colour is more freely 
obtained, but none is left in the corners of the cups, and so 
wasted. 

The Economy of Space by the adoption of this principle is 
very remarkable, as 8 whole and 8 half cups (for the less used, 
but still indispensable colours) can 
be contained in a space of St in. 
by 22, — 1 0 whole and 10 half, 5 tn. 
bg^,\c» 4fe. By a farther novelty . 
in the arrangements, the thumb-hole can bo placed In its natural position, 

(hitherto an impossibility without too much enlarging the Box, or sucrilieing 
space), the covering over which, besides forming an additional palette, pre- 
vents the hand from being soiled, and effectually protects the colours from dust when not in use. 




"THE NEW SKETCHING BOARD,” 



made of highly seasoned wood. Mahogany, Deal, &c. &c., which opens at the back with a hinge, enabling 
the Artist to apply the dagip sponge to the back of the drawing paper whenever and wherever he finds it 
necessary, the Paper being laid down as on the common Pasting Board. Many contrivances have been 
tried to obtain this facility, but till now quite unsuccesslully. 


NEWMANS "IMITATION CRESWICK PAPER.” 

This Paper is now so generally known to the artistic world, that*it would be hardly necessary to 
mention it, except to caution all, that there are now several Papers made exactly like it in appearance 
(rough, and of a slight buff tint), taking colour without any advantage over any other Drawing Paper. 
The true Creswick {which is kyfiwn from all others hy the initial N in the water-mark) is (^f the 
greatest value to the Artist, taking colour with a greater facility than any other Paper ; this quality, 
with other peculiarities, made the old Creswick so invaluable to the Artist. Mr, Newman wiU he happy 
to send a sample to any one who wishes to test it against others. 

All the above Articles are manufactured exclusively by Mr. Newman, who will be happy to give any 

information concerning Pric^ &c. &c. &c. ' 

S4, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 



MEW OVARTERLT ARTSRTISSR. 


THE LOHDOM 

INDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY, 

[Ineortorat^ bjr Act of PaTlUmenb Ttie 'whole FtcilU belong to the Aimted.] 
72, LOMBABO STREET, LCWOON. 


Trustees : 

J. Cunpbell Benton, Eig., M.P. I Bidilkd Spooner. Esq,, M.P. 

Richard Malini, Esq., Q.C. i James Fuller Madox. Esq. 

William Wilberforee. Esq. 

Directors : 


Robert Henry Forman, Esq. 
John Hamilton, Esq. 

James Fuller Madox, Es(j[. 
John Matthews, Esq. 

C. Octavius Parnell, Esq. 


William Adams, Esq. 

John Atkins, Esq. 

Henry Augustus Sevan, Esq. 

J. Thompson Bramwell, Esq. 

John DROgerfleld, Esq. 

Rankers.— Messrs. Spooner, Attwood, and Co. 

PADDINGTON LOCAL BOARD, 24, Connauglit Terrace, Edgeware Road. 

Rev. James Shergold Boone, A.M. i Charles Pemberton, Esq. 

Captain Creed, Norfolk Crescent | Thomas Jervis Amos, Esq. 

.. * George Y. Robson, Esq. 

Craruss Houghton, Esq., Seoreiary, 

The Policies issued by this Company being INDISPUTABLE, aro transferable and negotiable Securiubs. 
'hey may at any time be made available in money transactions, their validity not being dependent, as in the cose 
f ordinary Policies, upon the import of other documents.- Alex. Robertson, Manager, 

* EQUITABLE 

REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 

10, LANCASTER PLACE. STRAND. 


Directors : 


Major C. L. Boileau. 

John Chippendhle, Esq. 
Thomas Curtis, Esq. 

Jameson Huuter, Esq. 
Marmaduke R. Langdale, Esq. 


Edward Legh, Esq. 
Henry Pigeon, Esq. 
Thomas Poynter, &q. 
Francis Smedlcy, Esq. 
Joseph Woodbead, £^. 


Auditors. — Frederick Huth, Esq.; Thomas Kettlewell, Esq.; Henry Roberts, Esq. 
Solicitor. — John Clayton, Esq. Actuary. — Peter Hardy, Esq., F.R.8, 

Bankers. — ^Messrs. Contts and Co. 


This Society has been formed for the purchase of Reversionary Property, Life Interests, Annuitiei, and life 
*oUcies of Assurance. 

Forms of Proposal may be obtained at the Office as above, and of Mr. Peter Hardy, the Actuary, 39, King 
Itreet, Cheapsido ; and every facility will be given by the Society to a speedy completion of its purchases. 

* John Clayton, Seereta / rg , 

THE MUTUAL 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

' 39, KINO STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 

Establidied 1834, by Deed enrolled in the High Court of Chancery. 

Directors: 


S. Adams Beck, Esq. 

John Clayton, Esq. 

Solomon Cohen, 

Charles Coles, Jnn., Esq. 

W. F. A. Delane, 

Rear-Admiral Sir A. Pellet Green, 
K.C.H. 


Ttustees: 


W. C. Harnett, Esq. 
Valentino Knight, Esq. 

John Mollett, Esq. 

Richard Morris, 1^. 

Samuel William llowsell, Esq. 
Foiliot Scott Stokes, Esq. 
James Whiskin, Esq. 


Charles Clark, Eiq. I Richard Groom, Esq. 

John Clarke, Esq. | Francis Lysons Price, Esq. 

Additobs.— Edmund Halswell, Esq., M.A.,F.R.S.; W. T. Hoopeib Esq. ; James Beeves, Esq. 
Bankers.— The London Joint-Stock Bank. SouaTOR.— William Bnrchell, Esq. 

Fhtsxoian.— Alg* Frampton, M.D. ' Suroson.— Matthias Rowe, Esq. 

Actuart.— Peter Hardy, Esq., F.B.S, 





BA]^ Ol/' deposit: 

INVEgiT'MENi; OP CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. 

NATIOVAl ASStlBANfE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION. 

ESTABLISHED VN 1844. CAPITAL STOCK £100,000. 

This Association is compose^ of two disj^inct and separate branches ; the one comprising the business c 
' a Bank of Deposit for the Investment of Capital ; the other, the ordmary transactions of Life Assurance 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

The object of this department is to afford a safe and easy mode of investment, which secures cqua 
advantages to the savings of the provident and the capital of the affluent, and to effect important improve 
ments in the present system of monetary economy, Imth as regards the security afforded to the public am 
the rate of interest realised. 

Q'he plan of this Association differs materially from that of cither ordinary Banks or Savings’ Banks 
in the mode of investing Capital. Ultimate profit and security being tlio main objects regarded, tin 
Board of Management principally employ their funds in loans upon vested Life interests and othe 
similar securities, and in the purchase of well-secured Reversions ; a class of securities offlei'ed nimos 
daily to Life Assurance Companies, which, although not immediately convertible, it is well known yield, 
the greatest amount of profit, combined with the most perfect safety. 

INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS, c 

Money is received daily at the Head Office, between the hours of Ten and Four o’clock. Partie: 
desirous of opening Investment Accounts may do so with capital of any amount, or saving as low as Us, 
which may be increased from time to time, free from expense. A stock voucher, signed by two Direc 
tors, is given for each sum deposited. 

INTEBEST PATABUB XN JANUARY AND JULY. 

PETER MOitRlSON, Managing Director. 

No. 7) St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 

Prospectuses will be forwarded post-free on application; and every requisite information maybe 
obtained, either at the Head Offices of the Association, or at the various Branches and Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


BEISGE’S SARSAPARILLA 

Is a Compound Cortical Essence of Red Jamaica Sarsaparilla, prescribed by the most 
eminent of the Faculty as a restorative for Impurity of the Blood, Affections of the 
Liver, Indigestion, Scorbutic and most Cutaneous Diseases, Chronic Rheumatism, Loss 
of Flesh, Constitutional Debility, and is used for freeing the Patient from the effects 
of Mercuiy. 

We recommend Bridge's Preparation to all who require a course of Sarsaparilla.” 
— Medical Heview. 

“ A superior Preparation, that may always be relied on .” — Sir Astley Cooper, 
Bridge’s Sarsn^illa, in consequence of its high state of concentration, is unim- 
paireef by age or climate, and invaluable to those who have resided, or are about to 
reside, in Tropical Climates .” — Morning Chromicle, 

“ ^Ve are in every respect satisfied with it.— Znwcc^. 

Latterly, in consequence of much debility, &c., subsequent to cholera, I have 
freely used your Sarsaparilla with conmlete benefit and success.''--^. Poett^ MJl, C,S,E. 
A dessert-spoonful is a dose, equid in strength to holf-a-piiit of Compound Decoction as ordered by the 
London Collet of Physicians. In bottles, pints, l&s , ; half-pints, 8«. ; quarter-pints, is. 6d. 

CAUTION.— The bublio in India and England are respectfully cautioned against attempted imitations 
of this article not half its strength. To secure the genuine, “ T. A. BRIDGE, 270, Regent Street,” is 
engraved in the glass on the side of each Bottle. 

BRIDGE’S QUINTESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER, AND QUINTESSENCE OF JAMAICA 

GINGER AND CAMOMILE, 

♦ 

Celebrated remedies for Indigestion, Flatulency, and restoring Tone to the Stomach. 


T E E T «• 

ELMS’S ORIGINAL AMBOYNA LOTION, POWDERS; AND GUM, 

For the Preservation of the Teeth and Gums, Pieventlon and Care of Toothache, and removing Impurities 
of the Breath, as prepared by the late Mr. Elms, 45, Leicester Square. The celebrity and extensive pationa^ 
which the above artides nave obtained from realty, the nobility, gentry, and numerous foreigners of 
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NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 



3iiiirt05 

AT THE CLOSE OF THE SECOND YEAR. 

The Second Volume of the New Quarterly Review is now completed. 

It was projected by a few authors, wlio had seen so much of the publishing trade, and so many of 
the secret springs of criticism, that they ha<l grown indignant that literature should be sinking to a 
sordid traffic, and that criticism should be but a bookseller’s bellrngBu--— 

Many considerations gave hope that a QuartwIyT-leview^which should really be a Quarterly 
Jleview^ would receive sujiport from the general public. 

It was thought that there must be many thousand families in Britain who would bo glad to have, in 
some compendious form, a complete view of the current literature of the time. 

It was believed that, in the distant Colonies of the Empire, the exile would be pleased to see, four 
times in every year, a reflex of the works that were forming the evening amusement of his friends at 
home. 

It was known that the Book Societies, which cover the land of England like a net-work, were 
without an honest guide — were the most unresisting prey of the least scrupulous of the publishing tribe, 
and the viotims of their coarsest baits. 

It was anticipated that an Annual Register of Literature would be a volume ofujonvenient reference, 
which multitudes would bo glad to possess at the expense of an annual ten shillings. 

The enterprise was, in itself, promising: with the stuff we had organised it w'as certain. There was 
but one formidable drawback— to work out the object of its projectors the Review must be Independmt. 

This quality of Independence must be an ostracism. It w'ould be an attempt to revolutionize 
criticism. It would bo u rebellion against Marlborough Street, New Burlington Street, Albemarle 
Street, and Paternoster Row. It involved the necessity of not being “recognised.” It was equivalent 
to the probability, that every prosperous vendor of unacknowledged translations would rush about, 
eagerly asserting to every one who was obliged to listen to him that the New Quarterly “could not 
stand,” that it had “ neither authority nor circulation it al.'^o included the certainty of its being said 
in a whisper, in all these localities, that it must be put down. 

In a commercial point of view it had doubtless been wiser to chain the New Review to the galley, 
and to make it keep stroke. But this was not the object of its projectors. That object was, to quote 
the w'ords of a contributor, “to represent the brains, and not the breeches pockets, of literature;” to 
inform, and not to betray, thepeople. * 

The adverse interests are so strong, and their machinery is so complete, that perhaps we should 
have been daunted from the enterprise but for the facilities offered by the Post Office. It rests now' 
with the public, and with the public only, what Critical Journal they will take, or what boolu they will 
buy. The most facile method of obtaining a book or a review is still through the neighbouring book- 
seller. But, should any Metropolitan influence delay the jmnctual delivery, it is but the trouble of a 
note to the publisher, and the dweller at John o’ Groat’s house, or in any remote village in India, will 
regularly receive his book or his Number through a Post-office official, whom no publisher can control. 

After two years’ experience, the New Quarterly Review has realised all our expectations. We 
have a much larger circle of Subscribers in all parts of the w'orld than wo could possibly have antici- 
pated ; and we are informed that the Publishers hate us with an uncomfortable hatred. We offer to the 
former a touchstone by which to try us. Whenever they And our advertising columns occupied by the 
announcements of the “ great houses,” they may make up their minds that we cither have done, or are 
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exp.icted to do, some considerable subserviencies. For ourselves, whenever we find our table covered 
with presentation copies, we shall begin to believe that we are growing slavish. However, we are prone 
to believe that there is no chance of this i| apponing for some years yet to come. But we offer the tost, 
that every one may apply it. ^ 

Wo ask no favour but from our Subscribers ; and that not for ourselves, but for themselves and for 
literature. It is; that if they approve our object and appreciate our labours, they will, each in 
his several sphere, extend the knowledge of both ; that our power may go on increasing even in a 
greater ratio than it has hitherto increased, that while we give to the public a comprehensive view of 
the literature of contemporary Europe, we may also thoroughly purge that literature from the trash 
that corrupts it. 
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French Sticks — Voyage of II. M. S. Rattlesnake — Ma- 
deira : its Climate and Scenery — Golden Dreams and 
Waking Realities — Lord George Beiitinck: a Political 
Biography — The Head of the Famllj^ — ^The Convent and 
the Harem— Mrs. Matthew’s; or Family Mysteries— Flo- 
rence Suckville — Jacob Bendixen— The Fair Carew— The 
Old Rugagement — «Tohn Drayton— Cecilc ; or, the Pervert 
— Alban — The Tutor’s Ward — Spiritual Alchciiiy — Falk- 
onburg — The Whal<» — Caleb Field — Revenge — Kossuth; 
his Career, Character, &c. — Kossuth and Magyar Land — 
Prince Louis Napoleon Buouaparlc— The School for Hus- 


bands — The Pursuivant of Arms— Junius and his Works 

— Essays and Opinions — The Creed of Christendom — ^The 
Pappenhciiners — The House on the Rock — Bertha— Harry 
Brightside — Arthur Conway— Kuphranor — The Philoso- 
phy of Ragged Schools —The Law of Agricultural Tenan- 
cies — Longfellow’s Golden Legend — Reade’s Poems— 
Stories from Boccacio. — French Literature: Etudes 
Bur les Forces Productives de la Russic — Lc Monde Slave 
— Histoirc de la Kestauration— Histoire de Marie Stuart— 
Etudes sur les Beaux Arts — Meditations et Etudes Morales 

— Portraits Politiques vt R^volutionaircs — Ex|M)sitioii et 
Illstoire des Decouvertes Modernes — Ilistoire des Arabes 
—Les Affiches Rouges — Ilistoire des Huit Ans, 1840-18 — 
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— Louis du Gourdon— Lc Clintoau des Desertes — La Bonne 
Aventure — Lc Coureur des Bole — Une Histoire Holland* 
aisc — Voyage h Ma Fengtre — Les Gaitgs Chainpetres— 
Atlianase Robichon — A. P. du Candole, sa Vic et ses Tra- 
vuux — La Chimgre. — German Literature since the 
Revolution of 1818. 
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Retrospect of the Literature of the Quarter — Grenville 
Papers — Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham— Lord 
Holland's M«mi)irs — RoebucK** History of the Whig 
Ministry — Niebulir’s Life and Letters —Newman's Regal 
Rome— Lord Chancellor Clarendon and his Contempora- 
ries -Opinions and Policy of Lord Palmerston — Murray's 
Modern Cookery — Wttrsaae’s Account of the Danes — 
Eiiji^land and Franco under the House of Laucastcr —Life 
of Henry VllI — Life in Bombay — Analytical Greek 
liCixcon— The Future— The Past and its Legacies — ^The 
Bridal Gift— Scenes in Central America — Roughing it in 
the Bush — Hogg's Poems — ^Collins's Atlases — Miss Cor- 
ner’s History of Eugland— Creasy’s Invasions and Pro- 
jected Invasions of RnKland— National Defence in England 
—Napier's Letter on the Defence of England — Latham’s 
Germania ofToeitus— Latham’s Ethnology of the British 
Colonies— Mason’s Pictures of Life in Mexico — Jjife aud 
Times of Dante— Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli — 
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roy — Brown Bess and her Rivals — Life Assurance — Claret 
and Olives— Wanderer in Syria— Laing's Denmark— Six- 
teen Months in the Danish Isles — Five Years at Nepaul 
— A Journey to Nepaul— Letters from Italy— Five Years 
in the West Indies — Fortress of Komdrom— Our Antipo- 
des — Autobiography of William Jordan— Ruth Garnett — 
School for Fathers — Fortune — Adrian — Pequinillo— Au- 
relia — Lena — Spencer’s Cross — Lily of St« Paul’s— Castle 
Ikeloraiiie — ^Lydia — Student’s Wife— Rebels of Glenfawn 
— Confessions of an Etonian — ^Mary Seaham — ^Brooklands 
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—Hearts and Altars — Wynvillo — The Two Families — 
Agatha Beaufort — Coke’s liide over the Rocky Mountains 
—Sixteen Months at the Gold Diggings — Life of Taon- 
Kwang— Homoeopathy in 1851 — Women of Christianity 
— Lectures on Church Music— Shelley’s Letters — Perils 
of Fashion — Family Almanac — Ecclesiastical aud Archi- 
tectural Topography — Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments — Daily Stcp.s towards Heaven — ^The Penny Post.— 
Fhencii Literature: Resume— Histoirc de la Revolu- 
tion — Meinoires d’ Alexandre Dumas — L’Ombre du Bon- 
heur — Chien et Chat — Le Sceptre de Roseau. — German 
Literature: Uiigarn's Ucduer und Staats- Manner — 
Vergangouc Tage — Dcr Geheiine Agent — Die Deutchen 
Frauen in dem Mittclaltcr — Hagringar ; Reise dureh 
Schweden — Waucleruugcn dureh liondon— Der Kdnigs- 
Icutnant — Eugland und Schottlaad — ^Dic Gothc Literatur 
ill Dcutschlaud — Wo ist Babel. 
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— Passages in the Life of Gilbert Arnold — ^Life and Times 
of Francesco Sforza — Life of Marie de Mcdicis — Ti^ Dis- 
tricts of China — ^The Great Canadian Railway— Atlantic 

and Transatlantic Sketches — Shakespeare in America 

Democritus in London — Poems aud Essays by Alfr^ B. 
Richards — ^Moir’s Poetical Works — Practical Hints on the 
Art of Verse — ^Tliring’s Elements of Grammar — ^Morell’s 
Analysis of Sentences — ^Truths illustrated by Great Au- 
thors — Home Truths — ^Tremenhecre’s Nites on Public 
Subjects — ^McKenzie on the Regulation of the Teeth — Filia 
Dolorosa — The Lost Steamer — A Ride through the Nu- 
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bion Desert— Residence in Algeria— Hunt's Universal 
Yacht List — OutUiies of Geology— The Bible and the 
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Reply to the Strictures of Lord Mahon— Holme's Poetical 
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veaux dc Politique Internationale— Histoire des ueux Be- 
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and the Hungarian War— Guschiclite der Franzosischen 
Revolution jpn 1789-39 — Die .Adonis Klage uud das 
Linos Lied-iTudas Isciuriot — Diinen uiid Berg-Gcschichten 
— ^Zehn Jahre im Zuchthaus Roman — Das Pfarrhaus zu 
Hallungen— Die Manuscriptc Peter Schlemihl's— Aus drei 
Jahrhunder^n— Thorwaldseu's Lcben. 
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Retrospect of the Literature of the Quarter^ Lord Lang- 
dale— India: The Trader Sovereign and the Hindu Slave 
— Book Societies — Modern Taste in Art— Indian Poets 
and their English Translators— Glances at Europe during 
the Summer of 18.11, including Notices of the Great Exhi- 
bition — Autobiography of W. Jerdan — Leaves from my 
Journal — Engliim Agriculture in I85U-51— Voyage in Baf- 
fin's Bay — Western iliinalaya and Thibet— Lives of the 
Sovereigns of Russia — Pictures from St. Petersburgh — 
Temple of Solomon — Ceremonial Usages of the Chinese — 
Blondelle — Belie of the Village — ^Tidc of Life — Professions 
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The present condition of Aledical Science— Observations 
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Creed — Ecclcsiography- An Analytical Digest of all the 
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in the Courts of the East- India Company, and, on Appeal 
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— Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education, 
and University Reform— Spirits of the Past— The Violin 
— The School of Musical Composition, Practical and 
Theoretical — Poems— A Dictionary of Scientific Terms— 
What am I { Where am 1.' What ought 1 to do .^—Re- 
ligion and Education in relation to the Peoj^ile.— American 
Literature: Austria iu 1818-19 — Life of Fraiikliu 
Pearce— Essays and Reviews — Literature and Art — An 
E^edition to the V.illcy of the Great Salt Lake of Utali 
—The Mormons iu the Valley of tlie Great Salt Lake- 
Freedom National; Slavciy Sectional. — French Litera- 
ture: Rdsuinc— Louis aVIL, sa Vie, sou Agonic, su 
Mort — Les deux Cours ct les Nuits de Saint-Cloud. 
Mmurs, debauches, ct crimes de lii Faiiiille Bonaparte — 
Moiit-Revf'che— Jeanue d’Arc suivi d’uue ^tude sur Ho- 
m£re et Bernard dc Palissy — Reginc— Confessious d'uu 
Ouvricr— L£oa Gozlan. Canutes ct Noiivcllcs: De Neuf 
heures A Miiiuit.— German Literature: Amaranth — 
Die Konige— Dickens — Moderner Jesuitismus. 
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Retrospect of the Literature of the Quarter- 
Court and Cabinet of George 111.— Earl Grey's Colonial Adtni- 
oistration- Lives of tlie Earls of Essex— Lora Maidstone's De- 
luge— The Late Eail of Dclfost— Ranke's History of France— Lady 
EtumeUne Wortley's The Water-lily on the Danube— 
Canterbury Settlement— Misa Martiueau's Letters flrom Ireland— 
The Wellington Poets — Prose Welliiigtonia — MulHlng— Lorpent — 
An Ex- AiJe-de-Camp— Strickland's “Canada"— Evil Geniua— 
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Gold — ^its Fast— ita Present — ^its Future- 
Will Quartz-crushing pay T— An Analytical Aeoount of all the 
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specta— probable Results— M. Chevalier on the Production of the 
Precious Metals, and various Famphleta —Stirling on Gold— 
Wylde'a Notci^ Ao. Ac. 

The Two Coalition Cabinets— The Duke of Buckingham’s 
Memoirs — ^The Bulwer Novels: The Caxtous: My Novel 
— Religious Novels of the Quarter: Lady-bird: Jesuit 
Executorship: Quakers: Ruth: Licutenaut’s Story — 
India : ^he Anarchy of Thraldom — ^Lord Grey’s Colonial 
Policy — The Biographers of Mohammad : SprengePs 
Life of Mohammad — Another Oriental Smatterer: Cures 
and Penates — Layard’s Nineveh — Legends of the Ma- 
donna as represented in the Fine Arts— ^otes imd Emen- 
dations on Shakespeare — Two Thousand Miles’ Ride 
through the Argentine Provinces — ^Travels in South and 
North America— A Historical Tour in Franconia in the 
Summer of 1852 — FrA Dolcini and His Times— Autoblo- 
graphy of an English Soldier in the United States’ Army 


— Eminent Characters of the English Revolutionary 
Period — Memoir of a Metaphysician — White, Red, Black 
— Villettc — The Scliool for Dreamers — The Detui’s 
Daughter— Amabel — Mark Hurdlustone. the Gold Wor- 
shippei^Claverston — ^Rambles in an Old City— An Exw- 
sltion of the Laws relating to the Women of England— 
The Sexuality of Nature — The Bouquet, culled from 
Marylebone Gardens — A Cofiimoii -Place Story — Retail 
Mammon — A Complete System of Bayonet Exercise — 
Bases of Belief— The Second Burmese War — A Tour of 
Inquiry tlirough France and Italy— Paris after Waterloo— 
Cobden and his Pamphlet considered, in a* Letter to 
Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P.— A Visit to the Indian Archi- 
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its history and present state — Report of the Cominissioners 
in Lunacy on the subject of Bethlehem Hospital — ^The 
Golden Spell.— American Literature: The Private 
Life of Daniel Webster — History of the State of New 
York — The War with Orumzd and Ahrimaii in the Nine- 
teenth Century— Pioneer Women of the W^est— Summer 
Gleanings — Lectures on African Colonization, and kin- 
dred subjccta— French Literature: Resume — Cali- 
fornie — Voyages et llccits — German Literature: Re- 
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. .Fox Papera— Moore— .nistorical Works i Grotc, Miir, Merivale, 
^*artineau, Lawrie— Chesterfield’s Works— BiograpHies : Chester- 
ton, Lord Peterborough, Toussalnt L’Oiiverture, Thackeray’s Lee- 
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Sifrhts snd Sounds, the Mystery of the day— The Philosophy of 
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Chamois Hunting in tin* Mountains of Bavaria — Solitary Ram- 
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Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. 

Recent Discoveries in Africa — 

Narrative of a Mission to Central Africa— Eighteen Years on the 
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Recent Progress of the Indian Question — 
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Land Tax— Theory and Practice of Caste — Notes on the Affairs of 
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Khutpiit”— “Memoir of the Pnblic Services of Col. Oiitrani"{— 
Allen on tlie 0(iinm Trade— Kaye's Administration of the East-In- 
dia Company— Bill to provide for the Government of India, &c. dee. 

A Critical History of the Language and Literature of 
Ancient (1 recce — I’he Orations of Hyperidos — Australia 
Visited and Revisited — A Summer Search for Sir John 
Franklin — Tlic Frontier Lands of tlie Christian and the 
Turk— Las Alfoijas — Memorandums made in Ireland in 
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the Autumn of 1852— Traits of American-Indian Life and 
Character — Travels in Southern Russia and the Crimea— 
Hypatiiir— The Young Heiress— Sir Frederick Derwent— 
Cyrilla — Sam Slick's Wise Saws and Modern Instances— 
Goethe's Opinions on the World, Mankind, Literature, Sci 
cnce,and Art — Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science 
— TheRnglish Bible— Ombo—ThcDragone of Oxforde and 
St. George of St Stevenes — Thomas a Becket— Christmas 
at the Hall -The Parish — Sanskrit Poetry : The Birth of 
the War-GcHl— Old Lamps, or New?— X few Notes on 
Shakespeare ; with occasional Remarks on the Emenda- 
tions of the MS. corrections in Mr. CollieFs copy — The 
Text of Shakespeare vindicated from the Interjmlations 
and Corruptions advocated by John Payne Collier, Esq. — 
Laura Temple — Travels of Rolando — Aubrey Conyers— 
Hints on Early Education — Mazzini judged by himself and 
by his countr|*men — ^The Temple of Education — The 
Learned Societies and Printing Clubs of the United King- 
dom— Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation— Notes 
and Narratives of a Six Years' Mission among the Dens of 
London — The Return to my Native Village, and other 
Poems — The Philosophy of Atheism, examined and com- 
pared with Christiunity. — French Literatukk : Rf'sumd 
— Mf'moircs d'Alex. Dumas— La Marqtiise Cornelia d’AIfl, 
on Ic lac d'Anne 9 y ct scs Environs— Isaac Laquedem — Lc 
Chevalier d’Kstagnol. — German Literature; Kiissland 
und das Germanenthum— Kuhe ist die erstc Burgerpflicht 
Oder Vor Funfzig Jahren. Vaterlilndischer Roman— Gc- 
schichte der deutschen National littcratur im Neiinzehntcn 
Jahrliundert — Gescdiichtc der franziisischen Revolution 
vom Jahre 1818 his zur Wiederherstellung des Kaiser- 
thums — Patmaklianda. Lcbcu und Oharactcrbildor aus 
Indien und Persien. 
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Fall of Kjneven— banicy's ueaa &ea— iiremers nomes oi me new 
World— Wiseman's Essays— Adventures of a Gentleman in search 
of the Church of England— Pearson's Cnurch Experience— Hebrew 
Politics in tho time of Sargon and Srniiacherib—Meliora— Sketches 
in Ultramarine— Novels of tlie Quarter— American Reprints. 

Haydon and his Contemporaries — 

Life of Donjaniiii llobert HaydCn. 

The Apology for Sir Hudsqn Lowe — 

The History of the Taptivlty of Napoleon at St. Helena, from 
the Letters and Journals of tlie late Sir Hudson Lowe. 

Literature of the Russo-Turkish Crisis — 

Progress of Russia in the AVest, North, snd South—The Greek 
and tlie Turk— Tlie Turks in Europe— Russian Turkey. 

The Party of Progress in China — 

L’lnsnrreetion en Chine depula son origine jiisqu'a la prise de 
Nankin- History of tlie Insurrection in Ctiina— Beeollcctions of a 
Three Years’ Residence in Chino— Christianity in China. 

A Few More Wonls on India— 

An A*-t to provide ft,r the Government of India— Frdcis of the 
Great Huraf. Case— A History of the Sikhs-Pion for the fntnre 
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Mount Lebanon— The Ansyreeh and Ismaclcch — The 
Adventures «)f a Lady in T^artary, Thibet, Cliina, and 
Kashmir — ^I'cn Months among the Tents of the Tnski— 
Life ill Sweden — The British Jews - The Stones of Venice, 
Vol. II. ; The Sea Stories- A History of Roman Classical 
Literature — I'he Homeric Dialect — Sketches and Charac- 
ters— The Lives of the Pocts-Laurcatc- Life and Times 
of Madame de Stai-l — The Life and Death of Silas Barn- 
starke — Charles Dclmer — Electra— John at Home — The 
Maid of Florence — Lady Marion — ^The Colonel — Count 
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Reformer — St. George — The Learned Societies and Print- 
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— The MarincBotanist— The S^icctator — The Study of Ger- 
man simplified— The Perfect Speaker— The World’sGreatest 
Benefactor — Outlines of Mental and Moral Science — Tlico- 
Ifigitral Colleges — ^Thc Educational Franchise — ^The Bou- 
quet culled from Marylebone Gardens — A History of the 
(^hurcli, for the Use of Children— The Pastor and liis 
Flock — Fern Leaves from Fanny's Portfolio — History of 
the Church in Scotland.— French Literature : Made- 
luoisclle dc Cardonne — La Dame aux Perles — ^Madame de 
Longucville. — Germ an Literature: Lcs Dieuxen Exil 
— Symbolik der McnschHchen Gestalt — Gespriiche mit 
DUmonen — ^Erinnerungen cines oesterrcichischcn Vetoro- 
nen ausdem Italianischcn Kriegedes Jahre 1848 und 1849. 
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The first of October is a most unpropitious 
day whereon to address our peripatetic public 
on matters literary. The island is half empty. 
There are more British barristers at Constanti- 
nople than in Lincoln’s Inii. There are more 
representatives of English boroughs in Wash- 
ington than in Westminster. Tliere are not so 
many Cadis in Egypt as County-Court Judges. 
Men upon ’Change are seeking change in the 
Palais Royale or in the Piazzas of St. Marc ; 
and so is a formidable body of English sove- 
reigns and bank-notes. Even the few home- 
loving gentlemen who scorn the ways of foreign 
travel, and, having no taste for the amenities 
of Austrian hospitality, or the gay life of the 
Fort Manuel lazaretto, live at home at ease, 
arc not in that otiose state favourable to literary 
amusL'inent. The pheasant is crowing his last 
crow this morning in the covers, and who, with 
that shrill, cheery invitation in his ears, will sit 
down and read about the wares of Mr. Murray, 
the well-puffed chattels of Mr. Bentley, or the 
heavy speculations of the Messrs. Longman? 
We commence our Retrospect in an unconfident 
mood, and feel like an orator at a public din- 
ner, who finds that his turn to speak has just 
come at the moment when the ladies are putting 
on their shawls and the chairman is looking 
at his watch. 

The materials are even worse than the occa- 
sion. Of the nine hundred works published 
during the quarter, there are not ten that de- 
served to be printed. English literature is 
growing sickly and consumptive under the 
baneful influence of our publishers. It best 
answem their purpose to keep up 

One weak, washy, everlasting flow 
of twaddle, produced at the smallest possible rate 


of remuneration, and, with the greatest possible 
speed, by their OAvn familiar literary handicrafts- 
men ; intended not to be read, studied, or re- 
membered, but to be skimmed, skipped, and 
circulated. Th(» common vehicles of criticism 
are so completely in their hand'^, or under their 
control, that every fre.sh piece of trumpery is 
lauded as indispeusalile to ev(*ry library.” 
If a book be ill-spoken of, the only certain 
conclusion is, that it is the speculation of the 
author, and not of the publisher. The s/na 
qud non of any notice whatever is, not that the 
book shall be a good book, or an iin (ortant 
book, but that it shall have been ^^.'tnbxcnbf'd 
to the trade.'" ^ Can we wonder that, under 
such a dynasty of critics, merit cannot emerge ; 
that in such a continuous flux of profitable tra«*h, 
genius becomes slified, enthusiasm faints, and 
tsdent, hopeless o&better things, stoops to la- 
bour for ‘‘ small profits and quick returns ?” 
Yet this organized system, although it look 
strong as the walls of Jericho, would fall at a 
single blast. It wants nothing but tltat authors 
should have a little prudence, a little money, 

* An eHrogious instaiMo of this occurred a tew months 
back. Mr. Arden dLscuvored ouo of the lost orations of 
U.vperides in an Egyptian sarropliagiis. Every scholar 
in Europe w.xs elated; the University of Cambridge 
printed the work at tlieir press gratia ;• it was brought 
forth in a sumptuous volume, with elaborate aimiU\ 
and copies were sent to the critical Journals. But Mr. 
Arden published the work himself, and distributed ths 
copies to purchasers through the puat- tfftne : it was not 
** subscribed to the trade.” We arc informed, that of ail ' 
the literary Journals of the Metropolis tho N* w Quau- 
TERLY Kkvjkw wus tlio ool . OUO whcrcin evcn the exist-" 
encoof this most interesting and most iinjxirtaiit publi-- 
cation was noticed. We allude above only to periodicals 
that aro solely of a criticul character. Tho newspapers, 
not being the property of publishers, are of course under 
no constraint of this kind. 

2G2 
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and a thorough knowledge of the faciVim of the 
Po*t~office^ and the princely Louses will topple 
down. The wholesale ana retail bo^ksellersi 
ivho now in reality do all the work, ii^ll more 
cheaply occupy their place. Look at this 
New Quarterly Review— thriving and 
strengthening in the infancy of a thim year, 
atrctdiing itself over India, advancing surely 
in Austrdia, stepping in quick succession into 
colony after colony, entrenching itself gradually 
in every parish in England : think you this 
could have been done, in the very teeth of the 
whole trade of puhlUhers^ ten years ago ? We 
had been mad to challenge such a contest, if 
we had not known, that although all the 
tributaries of Regent Street and the realms of 
Paternoster Row should rise in arms, and 
even influence the booksellers against us, Row- 
land Hill would stand our friend ; and that, in 
spite of all the trade could do against us, the 
Post-office could, and would, if necessary, punc- 
tually deliver, aye, even to twenty thousand 
subscribers, each his several copy of the New 
Quarterly Review on the day of its publica- 
tion. To the prudent and the careful labourers 
by the brain wc say — Go thou and do likewise. 

It is not in wiifulncss nor in recklessness 
that we disremird the hostility of this formida- 
ble array, and dare to call the attention of our 
literary Drethron to these facts. It is in the 
conscientious pursuit of the mission on which 
we originally set out ; it is in the fulfilment of 
our determination to represent the brains, and 
not the breeches pockets of literature.* 

And now to our Retrospect. We sweep over 
a wide expanse with few eminences, and not 
one mountiiin. Some works, however, there 
are, of more than average importance, and chief 
Among these may be named Mr. Ruskin’s 
second volume of his ‘‘Stones of Venice,” and 
the first volume of Mr. Orchard HalliwelPs 
forty-guinea edition of the works of Shake- 
speare. Of the first of these we have sufficiently 
spoken in another place. As to the second, it 
is published by subscription, and has no pub- 
lisher’s name attached to it. For this giRvc 
oftence Mr. Halliwell would have been abso- 
lutely ignored, if ignoring could have done him 
any harm ; but as his subscription list was in 
a prosperous «state, the publishers slipped all 
their domestic turnspit reviewers at him, and 
these have been snapping and snarling about 
his feet for several wc^. In a pamphlet 

* We shall, probably in our next Number, pursue 
this subject, and review, in an article for which we have 
long been collecting materials, the whole of the relations 
of authors and publishers. We shidl take occasion to con- 
trast the actual accounts of publishers with estimates of 
what a work could be produced for, if the author em- 
ployed his own printer and bought his own paper. We 
invite our literary brethren to assist us with their ex- 
perience in these matters. 


which he calls " Curiosities of Modem Shake- 
sperian Criticism,” the beleaguer^ editor at- 
tempts to do battle with his persecutors, and 
makes evident their astounding imorance ; but 
who will read his pamphlet? For ourselves 
we meddle not with the conflict, nor shall we 
pronounce any opinion upon Mr. Halliwell’s 
qualifications for the great task he has under- 
taken until we have an opportunity of seeing 
some fair proportion of the work. We do not 
profess to be able to judge of a house by a 
single brick. 

Agnes Stricklandf has produced a second 
volume of her “Life of Mary Queen of Scots.” 
The events are, the marriage with Darnley, the 
murder of Riccio, the birth of James the Sixth, 
and the departure of Damley from his wife’s court. 
The kirk-a-field tragedy is yet untold. Miss 
Strickland does nt>t write ^ood English, as the 
recurrence of such droll mistakes as “ Moray 
pronounced his veto for Queen Mary’s death ” 
will shew; nor is she careful in her choice of 
words, as her describing a difficult conjuncture . 
as “ a ticklish crisis ’° may evidence ; nor is 
she happy or dignified in illustration ; but she 
is very amusing. She works out her scones in 
such elaborate detail, that they lay hold of the 
imagination ; and then she is, in every page and 
line of her book, so thoroughly a woman ! She 
has all a true woman’s good, honest, earnest, 
pfOi’tisanship— all her capacity for seeing one 
side of a question, and seeing that only — all her 
contempt tor logical processes — qualities which 
are capital in a wife, and which strongly excite 
our delight in a dear, trusting, all-confiding 
woman, but which are not quite the essentials to 
history. This life is, as wo suspected when the 
first volume appeared, written as a vindication 
of the honour of the sex : (Jueen Mary is per- 
fectly right in all she did, said, or thought. 
She was a most aifectioiiate, warm, faithful 
wife, the best of queens, and the most in- 
jured of women. As tlnre happen to exist 
witnesses whoso testimony would tend to 
prove the contrary of all this. Miss Strick- 
land scolds these vigorously, and calls them 
names, with a most feminine fluency. They 
are Greenacres, Thurtells, and — ill-chosen 
and Bi^gestive word— -they are Mannings. 
As to Damley, he was a weak-witted fool, 
and laboured under the inexplicable dis- 
advantage, in the eyes of the feminine his- 
torian, tliat unhappily he had a will of his 
own.” We believe, with Miss Strickland, tha( 
the charge a^inst Mary of an illicit intercourse 
with Rizzio IB unproven ; but Miss Strickland 
discredits at once the formed opinion of the 
English ambassadors to the contrary, (“ I 

t “ Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Prin- 
cesses,” hy Agnes Strickland, Vol. IV. Blackwood. 
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know that he knoweth himself that he hath 
a partner in play and game with hiro>”) by the 
woman’s argument, that the Italian was a tittle, 
jugly man. “ 1 know now for certain,” wrote 
Randolph to Leicester, “ that this queen re- 
pcnteth of her marri^e ; that she hateth him 
and all his kin.” iUarriley, yery doubtful of 
the paternity of the newly-bom child, left the 
court, and would haye left the kingdom, un- 
willing to take part in the public ceremonial of 
a christening, it was yitai to Mary’s honour 
that he should be present, and she besought 
him to stay. What Darnley’s doubts were, 
may be gathered from Maiy’s address to him — 
^^My Lord, God has giyen you and me a sou, 
whose paternity is of none but you. My lord, 
here I protest to God, and as 1 shall answer to 
him at the great day of judgment, this is your 
son, and no other man’s son.” Odd words these 
for an unsuspected wife to use when she pre- 
sents her fti-st-born to her husband. Miss 
Strickland, howeyer, is certain that Darnley 
had no suspicion whateyer ; that refusal to re- 
main with the court had nothing to do with the 
pateiuity of the new-born infant ; that Mary’s 
desii'c to retain him with her had nothing to 
do with the public opinion of Europe. The 
lady historian settles the whole matter with a 
woman’s argument. Asking, Why did Mary 
want to retain him ? She answers, Is there 
the female heart that has eyer felt the power of 
a constant and enduring loye — a loye which 
neither time or injuries can alienate — that does 
not mentally reply, * Because she was a faith- 
ful wife, and a fond, weak woman, whose realm 
would haye been to her as a desert in the ab- 
sence of the object of her yearning affection, 
unworthy though he were of her regard?’ ” All 
this is yery amusing to hear or read as a spe- 
cimen of feminine ratiocination ; but it must 
not pass for any thing more than amusing non- 
sense. Wc beg to whisper to the ladies w’ho 
read Miss Strickland’s book, that the loss they 
rcscimble this lady’s injured queen, the more re- 
spectable they will be in their respectiyc 
spheres. The historical eyidence now admits 
of no second decision. Queen Mary was 
doubtless placed in yery difficult times, and 
met with yery hard treatment ; but she was a 
false, treacherous, wheedling woman, an adul- 
tress, and a murderer. 

The memoirs of the last generation con- 
tinue to press upon us. The papera of Sir 
Hudson Lowe haye been receiyed with great 
disappointment. It was, howeyer, quite neces- 
Inry that they should he piit before the world. 
The casa-is now concluded, and mankind may 
form its judgment at its leisure. 

But w^ should we recall the career of Ben- 
jamin Rm>ert Haydon the painter of large 
pictures ? He was neither good, nor wise, nor 


g^t. He was a mediocrity, who belieyed 
himself an Apelles. He wal^ a borrower and 
a bore. Yet shall we all read his joumalo* 
They wQl interest us, for they contain litide 
descriptims of the priyate life of greater men 
than Beiijamin Ha^rdon : they will amuse us^ 
for they are the sayings of a sour, envious, dis- 
appoint man, speaking of his more fortunate 
friends.’ Tlie study, also, is inetinct with a 
lively moral. How false is the positiqn of a 
man, who, having no intense quality except 
vanity, fancies himself a geiiius I Wliat 
meanness, ingratitude, and selfishness spring 
from such a delusion ! Yet how certainly n 
spreads. Let the smallest man in ereation be^ 
lieve thoroughly in himself that he is a giant, 
and he will soon gather a little circle who shall 
believe so too. T^ese are trite truths, but they 
work out well in narrative. Many a foolish man 
and woman who reads this book will miss the 
real moral, and bestow a morbid sympathy upon 
the utterly worthless individual who is its hero. 

The most provoking circumstance about 
Haydon’s Jouinal is his constant assumption 
of a religious character. His religion was 
nothing but a pliase of his vanity : it did not 
make him strive to be a better man, but it con- 
centrated itself into a conviction that the Al- 
mighty was specially and particularly bound 
to provide for Benjamin Haydon — all the acts 
of the said Benjamin Haydon, idle, extrava- 
gant, or foolish, notwithstanding. What he 
calls faith and religion was, in fact, nothing 
but the most grovelling, and at the same time 
the most presumptuous, superstition. For in- 
stance, he gives a penny to a beggar on one 
occasion, and on his return home lie finds that 
one of his own begging lettera has been answered 
by a handsome remittance. He connects the 
two events as cause and effect. His relimon, 
as regarded his creditora, was a sort of mtal- 
ism tW reminditeUB of what we saw in Cairo 
some time since. Abbas Pasha had obtained 
from England, by great exertion, a dgantic 
mastiff, we believe of the celebrated Lyme 
breed, and the monster was the talk of the 
whole city. As the Pasha’s private Secretary 
proceeded through^ the narrow streets, accom- 
panied by his very docile but very fomidable- 
iooking acquisition, the Turks did not fly, nor 
did they seek shelter, nor put themselves in 
attitude of resistance. They Aood still and 
trembled. Some muttered only 
"Wonderfiil! wonderful!” others^ what we un- 
derstood to l)c and some adopted 

literally the Haydon phrase, ^'Our trust is in 
God.” One old man we heard to exclaim, 
“ Many of the creations of God are terrible 
and another gravely asked the dignified dog^ 

Art thou sent to consume us utterly ?” The 
general expression, however, was, God can 
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protect IIS even from thee, oh terrible one ! ” 
and such as tliese were the exclainalions and 
religious confiilcnces of Benjamin llaydon when 
he met n dun, or bad a bill preseiitc^d^or found 
an exeention in his house. But we must pass on. 
“ Next comes a little series of Soldiers’ Me- 
moirs.* Great steadiness, ^reat coolness, imper- 
turbable couraiye, and ‘‘ dash,” where ireed be, 
will probably, in the British or in any other 
army, lead to an early death or a late commis- 
sion. There is a story told of King William tlie 
Fourth, that he was one day inspecting a militia 
regiment, with the Duke of Buckingham on one 
side, and a sun-burnt Indian veteran on the 
other. The King suddenly found it necessary 
to make a speech, and the natural topic avos 
the glorious contingencies of a military career. 
By Avav of illustration, he pointed to the Duke 
on hislcfl, and said, “ You see me supported 
hero, on one side, by a descendant of the Plan- 
tagonets- one Avhose liii(*age is equal to my 
own ; while, on the other, my side is pressed 
by a man sfirunff from rerti (Irotjs of the 
propie,'' I’lie veteran thought the illustration 
too stroiig, and Ave are not sure that the (hire- 
tons, the Elloys, and othei’s mentioned in this 
volume, may not tliiidc that their progenitoi*s' 
deeds of heroism might have been celebnited 
under a less expressive tillo-page. In good 
sooth, although this is an amusing little volume, 
the title-page is— Ave Avill not say a dm’ption, 
but— certainly a misnomer. Curelon and Elley 
liad doubtless touched the King’s money ns 
proffered by a recruit iiig-oflic(T, and so had 
Waterloo Ewart ; but General Whitelock did 
not rise from the ranks: it is mere trifling 
with words to say that Sir Hobert Wilson rose 
from the ranks. Major Semple Lisle Avas never, 
even in name, a private. Sir Hudson LoAve 
commenced his career as an ensign in the 
Devonshire Militia. Lord George Sackville, 
one of the favourite “Juniuses,” so far from 
rising from the ranks, was a lieutenant-general 
before the world had an opportunity of dis- 
covering that he w'a^ a coAvanl. The volume 
is a series of sketchy military biographies Avith 
an inappropriate title. 

There is, among the novelties of the quarter, 
a strangerf who has learned our language, and 
become a member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons ; ai’Ko, if we may credit his por- 
trait, Avears a long heard and an ovtrh oriental 
dress, whereby perchance to cultivate the favour 
of that somewhat imiiitelieetual class of British 
femnlfs, who, if they cannot entice a lord to 
their drawinu-rooms, are content to doal upon 
' a Turk, a flowering aloe, a Chinese inunditrin, 

\ Risen from the Rauks, or, Conduct versus Caste," 

V by the Rev. Erskinc Neile, M A. Longman. 1853 
t “ The niistle and the Cwlar of Jjebanon." I5y Ha- 
|f beeb Risk Allah EiTeudi, M.K.C.S. Madden. 1853. 


or a Piccadilly showman. An effendi, who is 
so complaisant as to say of the British isles 
that their religion is the purest, their govern- 
ment and laws the best in ihe Avorld, and tliey^ 
are second to no people in the enjoyment of 
privileges and blessings such as could only be 
enjoyed by a peculiar peofde under the imme- 
diate protection of the Almighty Benefactor,” 
is a gentleman who cannot fail to be popular in 
the .^mailer petti-cdtcrics of this metro))olis. 

The volume in question is brief sketch of 
Hahecd) Risk Allah’s life and travels. Why 
it is called the Thistle and the Cedar of Le- 
banon ” we are not very clearly told. It is, 
indeed, intimated that the Thistle is the Eastern 
Chiireh, and the Cedar is the Church of Eng- 
land ; but by which of these two vegetables Mr. 
Risk Allah may consider himself typified, is not 
said, and perhaps it is not absolutely necessary 
to inquire. 

Mr. Risk Allah, be it known to all who are 
interested in the fortunes of the hero, was 
born at Shuwei fat on the Lebanon, which he 
describes in just such fashion as a man gene- 
rally describes a place where he lias never been. 
As Ri.sk Allah lived there with his uncle (whom 
he d(‘clares to hen person of some importance)! 
for ten y cat's, he ought to know sometliing of 
the place, and of tlie religion of the Druses— 
still a problem among Eastern travellers. All 
we shall say is, that if any one Avill take the 
fir.st chapter of this book, and comjhare it wiih 
Colonel Clinrchill’s rcceiitly-published Ten 
Years’ Residence at Mount Lebanon,” and 
shall, after that comparison, believe that the 
writer ever passed ten years upon that moun- 
tain, he will differ very much from us upon 
many canons of criticism. Whether, hoAvever, 
the writer he theson of a Syrian Sheik, or a Syrian 
peasant, of a Jewish or Christian denomination 


! A propos of Syrian Sheiks, wo may recal to mind 
the following passage in Thackeray's capital littlo book, 

Cornhill to Cairo ’ — 

Among the occupiers of the little bazaar watch- 
boxes, vendors of embroidered handkerchiefs, and other 
articles of showy Eastern haberdashery, was a good- 
looking, neat young fellow, who s^ko English very 
fluently, and was particularly attentive to all the pas- 
sengers on l)oard our ship. This gentleman was not only 
a pocket-handkerchief merchant iii the bazaar, but earned 
a further livelihood by letting out mules and donkeys, 
and he kept a small lodging-house or inn for travellers, 
as we were informed. 

** No wonder he spoke good English, and was exceed- 
ingly polite and well-bred, for the worthy man had 
passed sonic time in T.ngland, and in the best society too. 
That humble haWrdasher at Boynmt had been a lion 
here at the very best houses of the CTcat people, and had 
actually made his appearance at w indsor, where he was 
received as a Syrian prince, and treated with great hos- 
pitality by royalty itself." 

We happen to know something of the I^banon our- 
selves, and could rectify several little matters related in 
this volume if it were at all worth while. 
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is ot no possible impoi'tancey especially as he 
lias the tact to pass over all his own early his- 
tory, or to tone it down to the proper bour- 
geoisie taste of gentility but we cannot get 
rid of the feeling that there is something not 
genuine, nor even very well simulated in this 
volume. There is no air of the East, no East- 
ern thought, no oriental expression. There is 
such baldness and poverty of idea and imagi- 
nation, that we are instinctively inclined to 
question the possibility of the work being the 
writing of an oriental. Of course we are not 
doubting Mr. Risk Allah’s word. If there be 
such a gentleman as Risk Allah, and if he he 
like the individual portrayed in front of the 
book, and if he be a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and if he have really 
written this poor, trashy volume in English, we 
of course thoroughly believe all he says, and 
congratulate him upon hav^g described Da- 
mascus in language and ideas as thoroughly 
western as those last employed upon the s.ame 
subject by the last cockney tourist. Still we 
must he allowed, in our uncertainty, to say, 
that not being assured of the existence of Risk 
Allah, out of fm hooh^ we should not be sur- 
prised if Mr. Brown, or Mr. Jones, or Mr. 
Robinson, should come forward, at some future 
time, and own the volume. Whenever Mr. 
Brown docs this, we hereby protest that we 
shall aiRrm that we were not taken in. Lord 
Hardwicke, as the Persian spy in Athens, was 
much more like a Persian; Montesquieu, as 
the Turkish ambassador, was much more like 
a Turk; Goldsmith was much more like a 
Chinese, than is this Mr. Brown like a Syrian 
Christian. If, how'ever, there be really and 
truly an actual Risk Allah, w e beg pardon, and 
congratulate him upon his success in thoroughly 
deorientalizing himself. 

The Lives of the Laureates” we have dealt 
fully with, in a separate article, and we believe 
we have now run through eveiy production of 
the quarter which can advance even a colour- 
able claim to rank sis a biography ; unless, in- 
deed, it be insisted that we ought not to pass 
uncatalogued an impenetrable mass of jiriiit, 
called “ A Life of Savanarola,” and a “ Life 
of Madame de Stael,”*- whereof we have fully 
spoken in our after pages. 

The Ri^t Hon. George Bankes, in his ca- 
pacity of Patron of the Mutual Improvement 
Society of Corfe Castle, has undertaken to 
write a book of the composite order, partaking 
of the characteristics of the history, the memoir, 
find the guide-book.* Not satisfied with provin- 
cial plaudits, he has chosen a London publisher, 
and sent forth his “ Story of Corfe Castle ” as 

* “ The Story of CJorfe Castlo, and of many who have 
lived there/* by the Right lion. George Bankes, M.P. 

for the County of Dorset. I/)ndon : Murray. 1863. 


a real literary achievement. Now we doubt 
tlie prudt'iico of this. TIkj “ Story of Corfe 
Castle ” is adajited to the climate of Dorset : 
tile county ncwsp:i))er there will honestly re- 
verence 'it as an inspiration ; the farmers will 
buy “ the Squire’s book,” and make their 
daughters read it to them, in small modicums, 
as the nights grow long : then will they dream 
of invflClihg Danes, or of Lady Bankes " with 
her daughters, women, and five soldiers^' 
holding out against an army of rebels, and 
** heaving over stones and hot embers ” on the 
assailants ; or, perchance, of Queen Elfrida 
flogging her son with the castle-clock ! Poach- 
ers, perahanee, may be scared Iron* trespassing 
in Avoods where Edward the Martyr was 
dragged by the stirrup ufler being stabbed in 
the back. 

“ In the following year/* Uhe Wareham nifties will 
rerermth/ rend'] “ the body of the iiuirdored king was 
found: a pillar of tire, deRcondiiig from above, illuini- 
nated the place where he was liid. Some devout people 
of Warehain brought it to the church of St. Mary in 
that village, and buried it in a plain manner.** 

William of Malmesbury and Roger of Wen- 
dover agree, in opposition to Mr. Bankes, that 
** the wicked woman, Alfdntha, and her son 
liltlielrcd, orrlerad the corpse? of the king and 
martyr, St. liladward, to be igiiominiously 
buried at Warehain, in the midst of public re- 
joicing and festivity.” Envying him,” says 
the latter, ^^cven holy gi*ound when dead.” 

From this time,'* Mr B.*iiikcs pruceed.««,** the fountain 
where the body had lain yielded pure and sweet water, be- 
ing calhd * St. Edward’s fountain,' and infirm people were 
daily healed there. The news of those transactions being 
circulated, Alfor, Earl of Mcrciii, a faithful adherent to the 
deceased king, resolved to remove the body to a more suit- 
able place of sepulture, inviting all bishops, abbots, and 
nubility to assi.<it hiin, he sent to Wolfrida, abbess of Wil- 
ton, to come witli her nuns and ])erforni tho funeral rites 
with due solemnity. The noble company thus convened, 
being joiiitHi by a great number of the country people, came 
to Warehain, where the body, on being taken out of the 
tomb in which it hack lain three years, was found os free 
from corruption a.s on the dtiy when it was placed there : 
it was carried on a bier to Shaftesbury. Among the 
concourse of people were two poor lame persons, who 
were cured ou approaching the bier. Elfrida, struck 
with remorse, proparctl to join tliis noble funeral pro- 
cession, hoping thus to make some atonement for her 
crime ; but bor utmost efl’urts could not prevent the horse 
she rodo from running backwards. She tried several 
horses, being an intrepid lady, but not one of them would 
advance a step : she thou attempted to go on foot, but 
with no bettor success." 

Whut “mutual improvemenfr” can be de- 
rived from these silly old monkish legends, 
repeated without a word indicative of the causes 
that led to their invention, it would he vain to 
guess. We must warn the Dorsetshire farmers, 
however, tliat if they desire to know any thing 
of the History ol‘ England, they must not take 
their county member ns tlieir guide. They 
will get a far better notion of the character of j 
Saint Dunstan even from Hume than theyn 
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will from BankeSi and a much clearer view of 
the wars of the Commonwealth from Brodie’s 
" British Empire ” than they will from either. 

The three great topics of the quarter have 
been the re-settlement of the Government of 
India; the Revolution in China; and last, and 
largest, the attempt of Russia upon Turkey. 
Each of these topics has its article in ^e New 
.Quarterly, and its little swarm or books. 
We here mark them only as they have borne 
upon the litemture of the quarter. 

The attention directed to India has en- 
couraged the publication of two separate jour- 
nals of ti*avci in that peninsula by British 
Ladies. It would appear, however, from the 
Govemor-Geiicral’s despatches, that the next 
works upon Indian soil will be works of a 
very public nature, which will be got up upon 
a very large scale, and will have a considerable 
run all through British India. 

Among the political pamphlets the most 
generally read has been Mr. Cobden’s hrochurey 
“ How wars are got up in In lia.” “ Public 
opinion,” says the member for the West Riding, 

has not hitherto been opjiosed to an extension 
of our dondiiion in the East. On the contraiy, 
it is believed to be profitable to the nation, 
and all classes are ready to hail with approba- 
tion every fresh acquisition of territory.” The 
readers of the Nfw Quarterly arc already 
fully aw'arc of the facts and arguments by 
which the fallacy of the money profit of ex- 
tended dominion can be exposed. The greater 
the territory, the greater the debt,” is a theme 
we have descanted ui)on too fully in former 
Numbers to render it necc'ssary th^t we should 
shew how Mr. Cobden labours the same point. 

As to China, so little is known upon the 
subject, that all that can be done is to put that 
little into readable shape. Hue’s travels in 
Tartary, and the recent correspondence in the 
Times, must be the basis of any tolerable nar- 
rative of this change in the government, habits, 
and religion, of one half of the human race. 

Of the many catchpennies which the event 
has generated, the French book we have made 
the basis of our article is undoubtedly the best. 

The Russian question hf^s produced a hail- 
storm of books, some of them os weighty as 
those that fell around the Jesuit Missionaries in 
the mountains of Thibet. 

• Mr. Urquhart’s ** Progress of Russia” is 
not, ns its title would appear to suggest, a 
pamphlet, but a thick octavo volume, containing 
thirty-nine chapters, and treating de omnibus 
rebus et quibusdam aim. In an Introduction 

* Progress of Russia in the west, north, and south, hy 

r ing the sources of opinion, and impropriating the 
luds of wealth and power. By Daria Urqiduirt. 
London : Triibner, and Co. 


of forty-five pages the author states his 
opinion upon the crisis in the East ; and his 
opinion is, that the present demonstration 
against Turkey is all a stratagem, the real de- 
sign being Denmark. Such is the new True 
Faith according to the prophet Urijuhart. 

Now Mr. David Urquhart is, in some re- 
spects, a very kindred mind to the late Mr. 
Benjamin Haydon, of whom we have just 
spoken. He claims to found a school, to have 
his dicta received with an avroq €0$, to be a 
guide infallible. He collected, long ago, a few 
crazy followers, who, we believe, still abide by 
him ; and he attracted also some young men of 
good parts, who outgrew their folly, and dis- 
covered the real metal of their idol. Unfortu- 
nately for this great High Priest of Urquhsirt- 
ism, his adherents pushed him into the House 
of Commons. Tried by that infallible test, 
Unpihart at once appeared to be a monomaniac 
and a bore. His ruling idea is, that Russia is 
at the bottom of every thing — that Russia ar- 
ranges the bargains upon our stock exchange — 
that Russia bribes Lord Pa Imerston — that Russia 
got up the revolts of 1848— that Russian di- 
plomacy rules the world—tliat every thing is 
done by Russia, and that without Russia 
nothing is that is. 

This dr()ary, fatuous idea is here distended 
over five hundred pages. We have Russia in 
Spain, Russia in Hungary, Russia in Scandi- 
navia, Russia in Denmark, Russia on the 
Danube, Russia on the Euxine, Russia in the 
Levant, and Russia in the Reil Sea ; in which 
last locality we devoutly hope that some cha- 
ritable priest will lay the foul Russian bogey 
that so haunts poor David Urquhart. 

All the travellei's of course press forward to 
tell us about Moldavia and Wallachia, and the 
Golden Horn, and Adrianoplc, and Syria, and the 
Holy Places. Colonel Churchiirs work is de- 
cidedly the most important : it is, indeed, the 
only book of Eastern travel which contains really 
original information. Some others, however, 
are much more amusing. Of the flitters to and 
fro upon the earth, the 8t. Johns are legion, and 
their industry is indefatigable. They skim every 
thing ; but woe to the reader who confides that 
the mass is at all like the specimen they bring 
away. " There and Back Again in search of 
Beauty” is a pilgrimage by Mr. J ames Augustus 
St. John, whose search after beauty is somewhat 
tedious. When Mr. St. John finds beauty in 
a calm^ at sea we are not disposed to quarrel 
with him ; but when he tells us that he " seems 
to have got within the serene halls of eternity)'^ 
we inhale a strong fiavour of cockneyism. 
However, our readera know what Mr. J. A. 
St. John’s book is likely to be. He is, we 
believe, the patriarch of the tribe— a tribe 
which has given us " Isis,” " Lybian Desert,” 
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Levantine Family,” "Village Life in Egypt,” 
"Travels in India,” descriptions of the Ori- 
ental Archipelago, and large accounts of the 
central parts of America. To say truth, there 
is to us an atmosphere of book-making about 
these two volumes. Before we have read ten 
pages we are impressed with the feeling that 
the author, having cut his " Isis ” out of his 
Egyptian materials, has been stewing down the 
scraps, and serves them up under a fine name ; 
or, as he says, " gives uttcnince to the philo- 
sophy of travelling.” If our readera neglect 
our advice, and read this book, and become only 
half so much bored by it as we have been, we 
shall be fully revenged for their neglect of our 
counsels. 

Another of the St. Johns has "left all 
meaner things ” to settle the fate of the Turks 
in Europe, and somewhat diffusely, but by no 
means unplensantly, proposes, in the compass 
of a volume, to I’evive the Culijthate jit Bagdad. 
But we deal with this gentloTnan hereafter ; and 
Tvhen the reader sees what store of books upon 
Mount Lebanon we have reviewed, he will 
probably appreciate our forbeanince, in that 
we do not force upon him the contents of every 
pretender’s pamphlet upon the Eastern question. 

There are travellers, moreover, from other 
parts of the world, who claim our notice. 
Never were they more numerous or less 
valuable. " The Tents of the Tuski ” is a 
stale account of some part of the Arctic Ro- 
ions ;* Miss Bunbury comes from Sw^eden ; 
Ir. Rudstone Read reads an account of what 
he heard, saw, and did in Australia ; Mr. A. 
Smith, himself a luoof of the indomitable 
energy of the Anglo-Saxon race, has under- 
taken to cockiieyfy and make utterly ridi- 
culous that poor old "Monarch of Moun- 
tains” whom they crowned so long ago — 
Miserable Mont Blanc ! Our English Smith 
has caricatured him in distemper, joked at 
him, punned about him, sung songs at him, 
told cockney stories of him — which are believed, 
or at least laughed at, to the old gentleman’s 
utter disgrace — ^madc money by him, and now, 
at last, he has written his life ! probably choos- 
ing the title of his book* with a special object 
to some villanous pun as to howmany " stories ” 
high Mont Blanc is ; a nefarious design, 
wherein we are plciiscd to think wc have an- 
tici])ated nncyhwai'tcd this middle-aged man of 
the mountain. 

The inevitable Mrs. Moodic has written and 
l^rinted another book upon Canada. She calls 
it "Life in the Clearings versus the Bush.” 
Three hundred and (*ighty-four pages of diluted 
chatter of the weakest and most fluent kind. 

* The “ Story of Mont Blanc." By Albert Smitli. 
Loudon, 1853. Bogue. 


The lady tells us that the people in her neigh- 
bourhood come to sec her os a curiosity, and 
wonder to find an authoress, a being " like other 
people.” We should be sorry to spoil Mrs. 
Moodie’s home renown; but if she were to 
whisper to her crowd of Canadian admirers how 
easy a thing such authorship ns hers is, they 
would j^robably go home and write down what 
they have indiviclnally seen and heard, and 
nine out of ten of them would produce a better 
and more original hook than Mrs. Moodie. 
This is the sort of stuff the lady weaves — 

Balls jnvon on public days, such as tl^ Quoen's birth- 
day. and by sociotios, such as tho Freemasons , tlie Odd- 
Fcllows*, and tho Firoinen's, are composed of very mixod 
company, and tho higliest and lowest arc seen in the same 
room. They generally contrive to keep to tlioir own set 
— dancing alternately— rarely occupying the lloor to- 
gether. It is surprising tlio goodwill and harmony that 
presides in these mixed assemblies. As lung os they are 
treated with civility, the lower classes shew no lack of 
courtesy to the higher. To bo a spectator at one of these 
public balls is very amusing. Tiic country girls carry 
themselves with such an easy freedom, that it is Quito 
entertaining to look at and listen to tlicm. At a Ixee- 
niasons* ball, some years ago, a very amusing thing took 
place. A young handsome woman, still in her girlhood, 
!i:ul brought her baby, which sho carriedf'With Tier into 
the ball-room. On being asked to dance, sho was rather 
puzzled what to do with tho child ; hut, seeing a young 
lawyer, one of the Hite of the town, standing with folded 
arms looking on, she ran across the room, and, putting 
tho baby into his arms, exclaimed — ^*You are not 
dancing, sir ; pray hold my baby for me till tho next 
quadrille is over." Away she skipped hack to her part- 
ner, and left ilin gentleman overwhelmed with confusion, 
while tho room shook with peals of laughter. Making 
the best of it, he danced the baby to the music, and kept 
it in high good humour till its mother returned. 

“ I guess,” she said, “ that you are a married man ?” 

“ Yes,” saii ho, returning the child, “ and a mason." ' 

** Well, 1 thought as much any how, by the way yon 
acted with the baby.” 

My conduct w£u not quite free from selfishness : I 
expect a reward.” 

“ As how T 

** That you will give tho baby to your husband, and 
danco tho next set wMi me." 

“ With all my heart. Tiet ns go a-head." 

If legs did not do their duty, it was no fault of their 
pretty owner, for she danced with all lier strength, greatly 
to tho amusement of her aristocratic partner. 

Or this— 

A gentleman who was travelling in company with Sir 

A told me an aifbcdote of liim, and how he treated 

an impertinent fellow on board one of the lake boats, that 
greatly aniu.sed me. 

The state cabins in these large steamers open into the 
great saloon ; and as they are often oedhpied by married- 
people, each berth contains two beds, ono placed above 
the other. Now it often happens, when the boat is 
greatly crowded, tliat two passengers of tho same sex ore 
forced to occupy tlio same sleeping room. This was Sir 
A *s case, and he was obliged, though very reluc- 

tantly, to share his sleeping apartment with awdl-dressod 
American, but evidently a man of low standing, from the 
familiarity of bis manners and the bad grammar he used. 

In the morning it was necessary for ono Mntleman to 
rise before tho other, as the space in front of their bert^ 
was too narrow to allow of more than one poxfoming hia 
ablutions at a time. 
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Our Yankee made a fair start, and had nearly com- 
pleted his toilet, M'lien ho suddenly spied a tooth-brush 
au<I a box of tooth-powder in the dressing-case his com- 
panion had left open on tlie washstand. Upon these he 
pounced, and having made a liberal uso of them, flung 
them back into the case, and sat down upon the only 
n:hair the room contained, in order to gratify his curiosity 
by watching how his sleeping partner went through the 
same process. 

Sir A 1 greatly annoyed by the fellow'sfassurance, 

got out of bed, and placing the washhand basin on the 
floor, put his feet into the water, and commenced scrub- 
bing his toe-nails with the desecrated tooth-brush. Jo- 
nathan watched his movements for a few seconds in silent 
horror; at length, unable to contain himself, he ex- 
claimed — 

** Well, stratger ! that*B the dirtiest use I over see a 
tooth-brush put to, any how.*' 

“ I saw it put to a dirtier just now,’* said Sir A , 

very coolly. ** 1 always use tliat brush for cleaning my 
toes.” 

The Yankee turned very green, and fled to the deck, 
but his nausea was not sca-sickness. 

This is not only a nasty story, but it is so old, 
so well known, and so popular among Trans- 
atlantic travellers, that we have heard at least 
half a dozen men tell it, and each constituted 
himself the witty hero of the anecdote. 

“ A Cruise in the iEgeaii,” by Mr. Walter 
Watson, i^ a book we recommend to any 
bachelor who, at the eoinmencemeiit of the 
next autumn, may be meditating where lie shall 
spend a couple of months. It contains just 
tnat practical information wliich is useful to a 
tourist ; docs not disdain to ent(*r upon a con- 
sideration of pounds, shillings, and pence ; and 
will bo a V(iry interesting com pun ion in a 

V, & or Austrian Lloyd’s ” steam- 
boat. It is occasionally a little ambitious in 
the descriptive style, but it contaiiip sound use- 
ful facts, that >vill save money, time, and 
patience. 

To the tourists who are just returned from 
Ireland, and have its sceiUTy fresh in memory, 
we recommend a capital little book, called 
“ Lake Lore ; or an Antiepuftriau Guide to some 
of the ruins and recollections of Killarncy.” 
There is a grmt dtvdl of learning an<l rcsinirch 
in this guide-book on a new plan, and a/uiid 
of amusement brought together in a very un- 
pretending manner. We cannot expre^ss any 
wann admiration of A. B. 11 's metrical le- 
gends; hut every page of his prose gives some 
new point of interest to spots that have long 
been fixed in, our inemoiy. 

Seveml writers follow in the wake of the 
Rev. Mr. Foster and others, in the somewhat 
dangerous task of bringing all the facts of 
modern discovery into exact correspondence 
with the records of Bible History. Of thc»c, 
the principal is Mr. J. W. Bosanquet, who, in 
a work called The Fall of Nineveh and the 
Reign of Sennacherib historically and chrono- 
logically considered,*' attacks Niebuhr for 
having taken his ideas of chronology from a 


Pagan point of view, and insists that the his- 
tory of Assyria will soon be as well known as 
the history of England. We give every credit 
to Mr. Bosanquet for his zeal; but before we 
commit the saci‘ed historians to an identitjr 
with Colonel Rawlinson’s interpretations, it 
would be well to wait until some formed opinion 
has been arrived at by the learned men of 
Europe as to the truth of the gallant Colonel’s 
translations. At present there is a very general 
idea that Colonel Rawlinson knows nothing 
whatever of the Asi^Han language, and that 
his veraions of the raally ancient iiiscnptions 
ara nothing more than rush guesses. 

The translations are, of courae, very nume- 
rous, for the publishers get them at a very 
cheap rate. One of the most noticeable is tliat 
of M. de Saulcy’s ‘‘Narrative of a Journey 
round the Dead Sea, and in tlu} Bible Lands.” 
Those who can do so should read this book in 
its original language ; for although Count de 
WaiTcn’s translation is very toh'rahly executed, 
mucli of the fn^shiiess of bis descriptions eva- 
porates in the change of idiom. Perhaps the 
ibllowing account of thii Dead Stia may be 
new to some of our rcadora. 

Yrom the summit of the mountain which wc have just 
descondod, this strange sea, which all writers describe «*is 
presenting the most dismal aspect, appeared to us as a 
splendid lake, glittering in tlic sunshine, with its blue 
waves gently breaking on the sands of the softest beach. 
Tlirongh the transparent water appeared a white tint 
which enlivened the shore. We guessed at once that 
this appearance was owing to the salt crystalliifcd under 
the water, aud, when near, wc find that our conjecture 
is right. Arc we now to be convinced that no living 
tiling can exist on the shores of the Dead Sea, as has 
been so often repeated ? We ascertain the contrary fact 
the very moment we touch the shore. A flock of wild 
ducks rises before us, and settles on the water out of gun- 
shot, where they begin sporting and diving with perfect 
unconcern. As wc advance, beautiful insects shew them- 
selves on the grcavelly beach ; rooks are ll\ ing and scream- 
ing among the rent clitfs of the steep hills which Inirder 
the lake. Where, then, are those poisonous vapours 
which carry death to all who venture to approach them ? 
Where? In the writings of the poets who have emphati- 
cally described what they have never .scon. We are not 
yet flve miiintes treading the shores of the Dead Sea, 
and already all that has been said of it appears as mere 
creations of the fancy. J.ct us, then, proceed fearlessly 
forward ; for if any thing is to be dreaded here certainly 
it is not the pestilential influence of the finest and Uic 
must imposing lake in the world.** 

This work is really so valuable to the student 
of Biblical antiquities, that we ragret the pub- 
lisher should not have thought n worth while 
to go to the expense of an Index, in order to 
make its contents accessible. A cheap trans- 
lation in one volume, with a good Index, 
would deserve, and would obtain, a very large 
sale. 

Another translation is Miss Frederica Bre- 
mer’s " Impressions of America,*’ wdiich would 
probably have had a very extensive popu- 
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larity had it appeaped in a shilling volume, 
but whiuh is scarcely worth purchasing in 
the expensive three-volume form in which it is 
now produced. Gibbon spoke of the Dublin 
Pirates ** of his great work as “ at once his 
friends and his enemies;” and there can be little 
doubt that Miss BiDmer owes her wide popu- 
larity among us very much to the cheap price 
at which her tales were distributed by the 
pirates of Paternoster Row. We hope she 
will gain in purse what she loses in fame. 

Come yve now to the Essayists. 

We are not sure that we do right in classing 
under this head Proiessor Creasy’s announced 
exposition of the British Constitution. A 
school-book on this subj(!ct is wanted. De- 
lolme is become an absurdity; Blackstonc’s 
Commentaries^ on English law are too ex- 
tensive, both in their subject and in their treat- 
ment; Mr. liallam’s Coiistkiitional History 
of England is not digestible enough for child- 
hood ; Mr. Bowyer’s Commentaries on the 
Constitution is an elaborate, learned work for 
men to study. But wc want a l>ook for boys. 
W e have not yet seen the Profcjssor’s ‘‘ Text 
Book,” but w’e have? every conlideneo, from 
what he has done before, that this w'ill be 
worthy of his reputation, and equal to his pur- 
pose. 

There is an opportunity for a brilliant article 
lost — lost, for ever, by that swaihing-band 
rule of the New Quarterly Review, which 
ostracises all controversy other than literary. 
Why might w’e not prove that Cardinal Wise- 
man was St. Augustine^ or Diinstan, or Thomas 
k Beck«*t ? or why might we not prove that he 
is a failure, unequal to the occasion — according 
to our fancy or convictions ? Well, we refrain ; 
and we only dare remark upon the author of 
these essays*, that although a cardinal and a 
bishop, he, upon the very head and front of 
every volume, re'*erves to himself the right of 
tramfntion. Of the att/Ie of the essays wc shall 
choose a little specinien — one which must be 
favourable to the author, because no Cliristiun 
can refuse to go with him in the general scope 
of his argument. If any should differ from 
him, it must be a mere question of taste and 
style 

When Jesus was brought before Herod, he wished to 
see him perform a miracle, and Jesus refused to gratify 
his insolent curiosity. What tilting miracle could ho 
have wrought under such circumstances? He might 
most justly hare struck the profligate idiot with blindness, 
as St. Paul did Klyinas ; and it would have been a just 
judgment, as well as a true sign. [Wherein the Cardinal 
ap^ars to ditl'er from the 8:inour.] Yet a sign was 
wrought before him, and a wonder that made angels weep 


^ ** Essays on various subjects.” 13y his Eminence 
Cardinal Wiseman. 8 Yols. 8vo. London : Dolman. 
1853 . 


with amazement ; and we see it, but that VforthleM iifldA 
did not, &c. dio. 

Wo shall not commit ourselves to any 
opinion as to the erudition displayed in these 
essays, for, in truth, we have not yet had time 
to test it. As a mere mutter of scholarship we 
may perhaps deal more copiously with the 
Cardinal upon some future occasion. 

" The* Adventures of a Gentleman in Search 
of the Church of England ” is of course a 
controversial squib. Au individual comes back 
from the colonies, and looks about for the good 
old Church; tumbles among a low-Cburch 
family, and is stunned by the elc^iieiice and 
energy of their favourirc exciter ; is ))uzzlod by 
the learning and alarmed by the tendciicies of 
the very gentlemanlike and profound Tructarian, 
Mr. Ruhric; and at last finds, as be supposes, 
the real old Church in a country village, pre- 
sided over by a country pastor. 

“Church Experience,” by tbeRcvcrendC.B. 
Pearson, is a religions pamphlet that must be 
considered ns somewlmt of the High Church 
school, since it recommends daily service and 
intoning the Liturgy. But the author also 
recommends an alteration in the Idlurgy, so os 
to render the morning service shorter by the 
suppression of frequent repetitions. He more- 
over requires an improved education for the 
clergy, a greater n uni her for the service of 
opular parishes, and an order of itinerant or 
orac Missionary priests. 

“Hebrew Politics in the Time of Sargon 
and Sennacherib ” is a book we shall be cau- 
tious how wc meddle with. Mr. Edward 
Strachey undertakes an inquiry into the his- 
torical meaning and purpose of the prophecies 
of Isaiah, and brings t]i(\^e historical meanings 
to bear on the social and political life of Eng- 
land. All the really sane portion of our readers 
— but, alas ! bow small a proportion of man- 
kind are really srfhe- will already understand 
what sort of book this is. Perliap.««, however, 
it W'ill be as well to do here, as they do in cer- 
tain inquiries at the Gray’s-lnii Coifee-house, 
that is to say, allow tlic subject-matter of the 
inquiry to speak for himself. “ Why,” asks 
Mr. Strachey, “shftuld Hebrew history alone 
depart from the law of all other histories, that 
the earlier events must be road in the light of 
the later, which arc their necessary develop- 
ments? Why should ])rophecy he honoured 
by making it out to be a mere verbal sooth- 
saying ? Let us entreat the reader — the Chriflp 
tian reader— and student of the Hebrew pro- 
phets, to dread neither of these bugbears, but 
to see and to reflect for liimsclf, in the firm 
belief that reason and faith are ever in harmony, 
and that neither can ever be rightly possessed 
to the exclusion or neglect of the other. If 
the English poet of the 10th century claim 
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a vision and a faculty divine for his readers 
as well as himself, we need not hesitate to 
recognise a like power in ourselves for the 
better understanding Isaiah.’^ (p. 106.) As 
^we of the New Quarterly are conscious of 
no special iiisjnration, we of course feel a 
proper humility before such a teacher. It is, 
fiowcvcr, perhaps right to record, for the in- 
•formation of Colonel Rawlinson, tnat Mr. 
Strachey is of opinion that the monuments 
we have from Assyria are couched in the very 
plainest and simplest language and it is also 
proper to allow Mr. Strachey to state the pur- 
pose of his work in his own words— To 
ascertain whether an English squire could find 
in the Bible any political instruction which 
might avail him at Union boards and County 
elections, and in his relation with the parson 
and the magistrate, was my purpose when I 
began the study of the writings of Isaiah many 
years since.” Country squii'es should not be- 
come speculative upon prophecy — else they 
go mad. 

We have a second volume of Lord Ingestre’s * 
^'Meliora, or, Better Times to Come.” It 
consists of twenty-one articles, descriptive of 
the evils existent in the condition of the work- 
ing-classes. Such men as Sidney Godolphin, 
Osborne, Montagu Gore, and Dr. Guy, are 
the chief contributors; and Glasgow sewirs, 
Paris lodging-houses, and the evils of alms- 
giving, are tHe chief subjects. The working- 
classes themselves also contribute their papers ; 
and we must say, that if the foolish people, 
who delude themselves that they are doing 
God service when they give a drunken beggar a 
penny, would read Dr. Guy's article, and act 
upon it, they would get rid of the guilt of 
maintaining a class of ruffians and reprobates, 
who, without their aid, would be obliged to 
become, if not honest, at least industrious. 

Mr. James Hannay’s ^''Sketches in Ultra 
Marine ” would deserve our notice if they were 
new. The volumes, however, sire but a reprint 
of articles that have appeared in the United 
Service Magazine, some of them so long as 
five or six years ago. In their collected form 
they are now dedicated to* Mr. Thackeray, and 
are not very unlike, in their style, to that au- 
thor’s ‘‘ Cornhill to Cairo ’’—lacking, of course, 
that quiet, aubdued spirit of fun, and that oily 
satire, which ai'e Thackeray’s own, and which, 
though compounded of many imitations, are, 
in their compound state, inimitable. 

Miss Catherine Sinclnir, who plumes herself 
upon the authorship of “ Beatrice” and ** Mo- 
dern Accomplishments,” with a long sequel of 
et ceteras, has written a little book called 

London Homes.” We wish this lady would 
edit an edition of Joe Miller” at once, and so 
make a clean breast of it. We do assure her 


that eveiy one pf her anecdotes falls upon the 
ear like a grave intimation of the death of good 
Queen Anne. 

The novels are not very numerous. The 
best are the shortest. Mr. Gwynn’s Silas 
Barnstarke ” will be found reviewed hereafter. 
“ Cranford,” by the Author of Mary Barton^ 
well deserved a special article, and would have 
received one, but that it has already been 
printed in Household Woi'ds,” and may be 
presumed to be extensively read and tho- 
roughly known. Should, however, any of our 
novel-loving readers have missed this volume, 
we recommend them to send for it, and we are 
sure they will thank us for introducing them 
to Captain Brown and Miss Matty. We should . 
be very glad if we could point out some neg- 
lected novel of undiscovered power and interest. 
Alas, they are all of the usual common-place. 
Even Comte d© Jarnac’s “ Elcctra ” is but a 
jumble of impossibilities: however, let the 
reader turn to the sepurate reviews, and see whe- 
ther he can derive any promise from them. 

Mr. Dickens’ ‘‘Bleak House,” which we 
have occasionally mentioned during its pro- 
cess, is now completed. It is scarcely a sub- 
ject for elaborate review in the New Quar- 
terly. In the first place, it is now twenty 
months’ old. Again, it has been read by pro- 
bably (ivory one wdio ever will rend it ; for the 
trick of writing, which sustains the interest of 
these number-published novels, renders them 
difficult to master in a finished form. “ Bleak 
House ” W'ill not add greatly to the reputation 
of “ Boz but there are scenes in the fortunes 
of poor Lady Deadlock eciiial to any thing the 
autnor has jireviously achieved ; and we are 
not without a hope that Mr. Dickens’ on- 
slaught upon the Court of Chancery may be 
remembered by the wide public whom he 
amuses. It should not be forgotten that there 
are still in that Court suits more than thirty 
years old, and, notwithstanding all the so- 
called reforms, these suits seem to be as far 
from ultimate decision as ever. 

There are, of course, multitudes of American 
reprints such as “Fern Ticaves from Fanny’s Port- 
folio,” so fantastically feminine in its title and 
contents : and " The Old House by the River,” 
by the Author of the “ Owl Creek Letters,” a 
series of stories of a mediocre cast, but which 
have that general degree of intci'cst that at- 
taches to all wild tales of daring wherein wild 
beasts and American forests, hold prominent 
place. There are also many such pieces de 
circomtances as “ The Industrial Movement in 
Ireland” which is a very Irish account of the 
Cork Exhibition. But we think we have now 
mentioned, either in rapid review here, or more 
fully elsewhere, every little chick of the quarter 
that has had strength enough to break its shell. 
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Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon^ Historical PainteTf from his Autobiography and Journals^ 
Edited and Compiled by Tom Taylor, of the Inner Temple, Esq. 3 vols. Longmans. 1853. 


The time for an appeal on behalf of Benjamin 
Robert Haydon has been ill chosen. The pre- 
sent age has small toleration for the eccentrici- 
ties of genius. There is no objection to a little 
peculiarity of costume ; but the world expects 
that the tailor has been paid. You may turn 
down your shirt collar and shave your fore- 
head, if it so please you ; but society will not 
tolerate the bleat of an unpaid laundress, and 
the County Court will espouse the cause of the 
unremunerated barber. You may borrow money 
if you will ; but your man of business will re- 
quire security, just as in the case of an ordinary 
mortal, and your friend will nxpect to be as 
punctually repaid as if you had not an ounce of 
genius in your composition. Madness and 
genius are no longer thought to be so nearly 
allied as they were in the times of Democritus 
and of Diyden : even a poet must pay his wife 
her housekeeping money, or his neighbours 
will cry shame upon him. 

The world has become thoroughly con- 
vinced that the highest powers are quite con- 
sistent with all the household virtues. The 
law of Philip the Emperor is become the edict 
of modern society — Poetm null^ immiinitate 
donaiitur.^^ As to that bona pars which 

Non ungnes ponero curat 

Non barbam ; secreta petit loca ; balnea vitat — 

the British public is content to shun them as 
bad company. A modern man of genius is 
almost invariably a quiet-looking person, who 
makes close bargains with his publisher, has a 
balance at his banker's, and insures his^ life ; 
he is seldom late for dinner, serves upon juries 
and parochial offices to avoid fines, and goes to 
bed as soon as he can persuade his daughters 
to leave off dancing. Such was Scott, such 
was Wordsworth, such emphatically was 
Southey; despite his miserable failings, such 
in many respects was Moore, for he never 
borrowed in society, and he employed all the 
spare moments of his life in creating a sort of 
literary life insurance for the benefit of his 
family. Such are the men who live among us, 
and who will live after us — historians, novelists, 
painters, and poets, if any of the last there be. 

Benjamin Haydon was precisely the con- 
tAry of all this. It is commonly said, and 
sometimes believed, that the Barebones Parlia- 
ment entered upon the journals a syllogistic 
resolution, the major and minor whereof were 
thus expressed : — 

Resolved — That the Lord hath delivered 

all tl^gs to the saints. 


Resolved— That we are the saints.’’ 
Haydon had adopted a similar curt process of 
reasoning. He would have put it — 

Resolved — ^That every thing is permitted to* 
a man of genius. 

“ Resolved — That / am a man of genius.” 
Having settled both these propositions entirely 
to his own satisfaction, Haydon started forth 
with all the single-mindedness of an apostle, 
making it a duty to disregard all human ties, 
and careless of what suffering he inflicted or 
endured so long as ho preached his new reli- 

S ‘on — There is but one school of art, and 
aydon is its master.” His father, a poor 
bookseller, worn down with sickness, and going 
back in the world, looked to his son for help ; 
his mother, poor creature, depended upon her 
son for solace and protection. But the boy 
would be a painter,” chafed under their op- 
position, insulted the bookseller’s customers, 
scorned the shop, preferred to be a burden upon 
the old age of his parents, and started for 
London. 

A life thus begun in renunciation of the most 
sacred ddties had its natural series of events, and 
its not unnatural conclusion. It was a constant 
war with every one who would not believe in 
Haydon. It was a constant couree of vio* 
timizing every one who could be persuaded to 
believe in Haydon. It was a career of impu- 
dent assumption, importunate mendicancy, un- 
mitigated selfishness, and heartless fraud. He 
contributed to the ruin of his father and to the 
misery of his mother ; he robbed honest trades- 
men; he fleeced and insulted his humble 
friends ; he passed^is days in writing begg^ing 
letters to the rich and in staving off the just 
demands of the poor ; he consumed his nights 
in querulous complaints to his Maker, which 
were rather the whine of the beggar than the 
prayer of the Christian (and which may all be 
summed up in one formula — " Pray God give 
Benjamin Haydon 3000/. a year”) ; he swin- 
dled his pupils by inducing them to sign bills ; 
and having, by these and other means, ex- 
tracted from the pockets of his countrymen a ■ 
larger sum than was necessary to maintain 
himself and family in opulence — ^having twice 
passed through the Insolvent Court, and attitu- 
dinized on each occasion, without shame or con- 
trition, as a great man borne down by misfor- 
tune, he forsook his duties as a father, as he had 
abandoned those of a son, and died a suicide. 

It is a relief to be able to add, this Haydon 
was not a man of genius. His works, Uke 
those of Angelica Kauffman and Benjamin 
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West, afflict the beholder with a sense of am- 
liitions mediocrity. His best picture is the 
“ Jiid<rmcnt of Solomon/’ which was recently 
allowed a place in the British Institution, where, 
We |)rcsiimc, it was received rather as a curiosity 
than a masterpiece. I J is Raising of Lazarus 
is more properly placed upon the staircase of 
die Bazaar in Dxford Street. That the man 
has worked hard at his art can be seen at once ; 
that there is some merit in the conception will 
be readily conceded ; that the colouring is not 
very bad will also be allowed; but genius! 
there is not a spark nor a flash to vivify these 
sprawding exaggerations. 

Yet Haydon was a man of very considerable 
talent, and people will read his book who will 
never care to look at his paintings. The por- 
traits he draws with his pen are much better 
than those he painted. His energy was un- 
conquerable, and forced him into all societies. 
His belief in himself w'as so sincere, that he 
thought the meanest act, if done for Benjamin 
Hnydon’s advantage, was a creditable action. 
He never felt humiliated. He would sit next 
a man at dinner whom he had never seen 
before, talk with him for an hour, arfd wfite 
him a note next day to ask him to*lend him ten 
pounds. Yet he would meet the same man 
afterwards without a blush, piaise his love of 
art if he had lent him the money, and perhaps 
scold him if he had refused it. He had not an 
idea of the sensitiveness which accompanies 
real genius, so he pushed himself well in society, 
saw everybody, talked to everybody, and de- 
scribed everybody in his diary. 

These sketches commence with his first ar- 
rival in London in 1804. Of course the ambi- 
tious student was anxious to become known to 
the notables of his art. 

NORTIICOTE AND OFIE. 

Princo Hoare called on me. I*ixp1ained to him my 
principles, and shewed him my drawings. He was much 
interested in my ardour, and told me I was right, and 
tiot to be dissuaded from my plan. 1 flushed at the 
thought of dissuasion. 

He gave me letters to Northcote and to Opie. North- 
cote being a Plymouth man, 1 felt a strong desire to 
see him first. ’ 

I went. He lived at 30 Argyle Street. 1 was shown 
first into a dirty gallery, then up stairs into a dirtier 
painting-room, and tliere, under a high window, with 
the light shinii^ full on his bald grey head, stood a 
diminutive wizened figure in an old blue striped dress- 
ing-gown, his spectacles pushed up on bis forehead. 
Looking keenly at me with his little shining eyes, ho 
opened the letter, rea 1 it, and, with the broadest Devon 
dialect, said, ** So you mayne tu bee a peinter, doo-ee P 
what zort of peinter P” ** Historical painter, sir.'* 

** Heestorical peinter! why yee’ll starve with a bundle 
of straw under yeer head !” He then put his spectacles 
down and read the note, again put them up, looked 
maliciously at me, and said, ** 1 remember yeer vatlier 
aua ytergrandvntiier tu: he used tu peint." ** So I have 
heard, sir." ** £es ; he pointed an elephant once for a 
tiger, and he asked my vather what colour the indzine 


of *s ears was, and my vather told un reddish, and your 
grand vather went home and pointed un a vine ver- 
milion." ‘^lle then chuckled inwardly, enjoying rav 
confusion at this incomprehensible anecdote. “ 1 zee," 
he added, ** Mr. Hoare zays you’re studying anatomy : 
that’s no use: Sir Joshua didn’t know it, why should 
you want to know what he didn’t?" " But Michel An- 
gelo did, sir." " Michel Angelo ! What ’s he tu du here P 
You must peint pertraits here I" This roused me, tthd 
1 said, clinching my mouth, But 1 won’t." ** Wou’tl" 
screamed the little man, " but \ou must: your vather 
isn’t a monied man, is heP" “ No, sir; but he has a 
good income, and will maintain me for three years." 
"Will heP heo'd better make *ee maintain yeezelf!" 
A beautiful specimen of a brother artist, thought I. 
"Shall 1 bring you my drawings, sir?" "Bus, you 
may," said ho, and 1 took mv lc>ave. 

1 was not disconcerted. He looked too much at my 
head, 1 thought, to he iudifterent. " 1 ’ll let him sec if 
he shall stop me," and off 1 walked to Opie, who lived 
in Berners Street. 1 was shewn into a clean gallery 
of masculine and broadly-painted pictures. After a 
minute down came a coarse-looking intellectual man. 
lie read my letter, eyed me quietly, and said, You are 
studying anatomy : master it. Were 1 yonr ago 1 would 
do the same." My heart bounded at this. 1 said, " 1 
have just come from Mr. Northcote, and he says I am 
wrong, sir." " Never mind what he says,” said Opie, 
"he doesn’t know it himself, and would be very glad to 
keep you as ignorant." 1 could have hugged Opie. 
" My father, sir, wishes me to ask you if you think I 
ought tu be a pupil to any particular man." 1 saw a 
ditfeient thought cross his mind directly, as, with an 
eagerness I did not like, he replied, " Certainly ; it will 
shorten your road. It is the only way.” After this I 
took my leave, and musetl tlie whole day on what North- 
cot4^ said of anatomy, and Opie of being a pupil, and de- 
cided in my mind that on these points both were wrong. 
The next day 1 took my drawing.s to Northcote, who, as 
he looked at them, laughed like an imp, und, as soou as 
he recovered, said, " Ycc’ll make a good engraver in- 
deed." 

1 saw through his motive, and, as I closed my book, 
said, "Do you tliink, sir, that 1 ought to he a pupil to 
body P” " No," said Northcote ; "who is to teach 
here? It’ll be throwing your vather’.s money 
away.” “Mr. 0|^le, sir, says I ought to be.” *■ Hce 
zays zo, does he P ba, ha, ha ; he wants your vather’a 
money I” 

I came to the conclusion that what Opie said of 
Northcote’s anatomy and Northcote of Opic’s availce 
was equally just and true, so took my leave, making up 
my mind to go on as 1 had begun, in E^pite of North- 
cote, and not to be a pupil in spite of Opie, and so 1 
wrote home. 

His next visit was to 

FOSELL 

I walked away with my drawings up Wardour Street. 

I remembered that Berners Street had a golden lion on 
the right corner house, and blundered on till, without 
knowing how or remembering why, 1 found myself at 
Fuseli's door. I deliberated a minute or two. and at 
last, making up my mind to see the enchanter, 1 jerked 
up the knocker so nervously that it stuck in the air. 1 
looked at it so much as to say, " Is this fair P" and then 
drove it down with such a devil of a blow that the door 
rang again. The maid came rushing up in astouislr- 
ment. 1 followed her into a gallery or show-room, 
enough to frighten any body at twilight. Galvanized 
devils — malicious witches brewing their incantations— 
Satan bridging chaos, and springing upwards like a 
pyramid of fire— Lady Macbeth— Paolo and Francesca 
— FalatafiT and Mrs. Quickly — humour, pathos, terror, 
blood and murder, met one at every look ! 1 expected 
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Ae floor to give way— I fitneied Fuseli himself to be a 
Eiant. ^ 

I heard his footsteps, and saw a little bony ifknd slide 
round the edge of the door, followed by a little white- 
lieaded lion-faced man in an old flannel dressing- 
ffown, tied round his waist with a piece of rope, and 
upon his head the bottom of Mrs. Fuseli's work-basket 
“ Well, well,” thought I, “ 1 am a match for you at 
sny ra^ if bewitching is tried but all apprehension 
ranish^ on his saying, in the mildest and kindest way. 
Well, Mr. Hay don, 1 have heard a great deal of you 
from Mr. Hoare. Where are your drawings i*” In a 
fright 1 gave him the wrong book, with a sketch of 
Bome men pushing a cask into a grocer's shop. Fuseli 
smiled, and said, ** By Gode do fellow docs his business 
at least with eneargy." I was gratified at his being 
pleased in spite of my mistake. 

•* You are studying anatomy : you are right Shew 
mo some drawings. 1 am keeper of de Ac^emy, and 
hope to SCO you dcre do first nights." 1 went away, 
feeling happy that my bones were whole and my breath- 
iug uninterrupted. 


• 

My incessant application was soon perceived by 
Fuseli, who, coming in one day when 1 was at work and 
all ttic other students were away, walked up to me and 
said in the mildest voice, ** Why, when de devil do you 
dine P*' and invited me to go back with him to dinner. 
Here I saw his sketches, the sublimity of which 1 deny. 
Evil was in him. He knew full well that he was wrong 
as to truth of imitatiou, and he kept palliating it under 
^he excuse of ** the graud style." He said a subject 
should interest, astonish, or move : if it did none of 
these it was worth ** noding by Qodc." He had a strong 
Swiss accent, and a guttural energetic diction. This 
was not affectation in him. He swore roiiudly, a habit 
which he told me he had contracted from Dr. Arm- 
strong. He was about five feet five inches high, had a 
compact little form, stood firmly at his easel, painted 
with bis left hand, never held his palette upon his 
thumb, but kept it upon his stone, and, being very near- 
sighted, and too vain to wear glasses, used to dab his 
beastly brush into the oil, and, sweeping round the pa- 
lette in the dark, take up a great lump of white, red, or 
blue, as it might be, and plaster it over a shoulder or 
face. Sometimes, in his blindness, ho would put a 
liideous smear of Prussian blue in his flesh, and then, 
perhaps discovering his mistake, take a bit of red to 
deaden it, aud then, prying close in, turn round to mo 
and say, ** By Qode, dat's a fine purple ! it's vary liko 
Corregio, by Godel" And then, all of a sudden, be 
would burst out with a quotation from Homer, Tasso, 
Dante, Ovid, Virgil, or perhaps the Niebelungen, and 
thunder round some with ** Paint dat 1" 1 found him 
the most grotesque mixture of literature, art, scepti- 
cism, indelicacy, profanity, and kindness. He put me 
in mind of Archimago in Spenser. Weak minds he 
destroyed. They mistook his wit for reason, his indeli- 
cacy for breeding, his swearing for manliness, and his 
infidelity for strength of mind ; but he was accomplished 
in elegant literature, and had the art of inspiring young 
minds with high and grand views. 1 told him that 1 
would never paint portraits, but devote myself to high 
art. “ Keep to dat," said Fuseli, looking fiercely at me, 
** I will, sir.^* We were more intimate from that hour. 
He should have chocked me, and pointed out that por- 
trait was useful as practice, if kept subordinate ; but 
that 1 wts not to allow myself to be seduced by the 
money that it brought in from making high art my 
predominant object. This would have been more sen- 
sible. 

We next note the small beginnings of a 
greater man than Haydon. 


wiinE. 

’ Jackson wrote to me on his return to the Academy, 
and 1 well remember bis saying, There is a raw, tall, 
pale, queer Scotchman come, an odil fellow, but there is 
something in him. He is called Wilkie.” 

* * * 0 
When tho Academy closed in August, Wilkie followed 
me to the door, and invited me to breakfast, saying, ia 
a broad Scotch accent, “ Whare d'ye stay P" I went to 
his room rathlr earlier than the hour named, and, to my 
utter astonishment, found Wilkie sitting stark naked on 
the side of his bed, drawing himsflf by help of the^ 
looking-glass. “ My God, Wilkie," said I, “ where are 
we to breakfast P" Without any aplogy, or attention 
to my important question, he replied ** It's jest copital 
practice I left him, and strolled for an hour over the 
fields where is now the Regent's Park. When 1 re- 
turned 1 rallied him on his copital practice,” aud [ 
shall certainly never forget his red hair, his long lanky 
figure reflected in the glass, and Wilkie, with port- 
crayon and paper, making a beautiful study. He 
shewed me 1^ wonderful picture of the “ Fair,” painted 
at ninetecmjkforo he had ever seen a Teniers. The 
colour but the grouping beautiful, and the 

figures fuR efwpression. But at that time 1 was too 
big with "higlfart" to feel its perfections, and per- 
haps had a feeling akin to contempt for a young man 
with any talent who stooped himself to such things. 

Wilkie went on with hid “ copital practice/’ 
and yery soon astonished the town with his 


VILLSOE POLITlCiaNS. 

Ddnng the progress of the picture his employer 
called and said towards its conclusion, ** What am 1 to 
pay you for this picture, Mr. Wilkie P” 

Wilkie, tinyd and trembling, said, “I hope your 
Lordship will not think fifteen guineas too much.” 
•* Fifteen guineas 1” replied his Lordship, “ why, that 
is rather too much : you had better consult your friends. 
Mr. Wilkie." 

Fifteen guineas !" 1 said when I heard it, *' a hun- 
dred and fifty guineas is not too much. Don't yon let 
him have it, my dear Wilkie.” Everybody was of the 
same opinion. In the mean time his iJordship had 
beard the picture talked about. Suddenly in he popped 
upon Wilkie, looked, admired, and said, “ 1 believe, 
Mr. Wilkie, that 1 owe you fifteen guineas : I will give 
you a cheque." “ No,'* replied Wilkie, “ your Lordship 
told me to consult my friends, as you thought it too 
much. 1 have done so, and they agree that it is too 
little." ** Oh, but I considered it a bargain," said Lord 
Mansfield, rising and leaving the room. On the hang- 
ing day the Academicians were so delighted that they 
hung it on the cliimney, the best place for a fine pic- 
ture. On the private day there was a crowd about it, 
and at tho dinner Angerstcin took the Prince up to 
see it. 

On the Sunday (the next day) I road in the news:— 

A young man, by the namfi of Wilkie, a Scotchman, 
has a very extraordinary work.” 1 was in tlic clouds, 
hurried over my breakfast, rushed away, met Jackson, 
who joined me, and we both bolted into Wilkie's room. 
1 roared out, “ Wilkie, my boy, your name 's in the 
paper !” ** Is it rea-al-ly,” said David. 1 read the 
putf. We huzsaed, and, taking hands, all three danced 
round the* table until we wero tired. By those who 
remember the tone of Wilkie's ** rea-al-ly ” this will ie 
relished. Eastiake told me that Calcott said once to 
Wilkie, ” Do vou not know that every one complains of 
your continual rea-al-ly P” Wilkie mused a momei^ 
looked at Calcott, and drawled out, ** Do they rea-al-ly ^ 
** You must leave it off.” ** 1 will rea-ak4yA\«i^Qi 
heaven's sake, don't keep repeating it,” said Calcott, 
"it annoys me.” Wilkie looked, smiled, and in the 
most unconscious manner said, " Rea-al-ly !” * 
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Jaekson, he, and I. made an appointment to go to- 
gether to the Exhibition the next day t Wilkie waa to 
call on me at 49 Carey Street 
Ah I these unalloyed moments never come twice: 
our joy was the joy of three friends, pure from all base 
passions, one of whom had proved a great genius, and 
we felt as if it reflected honour on our choice of each 
other. 

Wilkie called accordingly, looking bewildered with 
his success. Seguler and Jackson met un at Somerset 
House, and, paying our money, we mounted the steps, 
Wilkie and I arm in amn, Seguier and Jackson follow- 
ing us. I walked straight to the picture, but there was 
no getting in sideways or edgeways. Wilkie, pale as 
death, kept saying, Dear, dear, its jest wonderful !” 

After enjoying the triumph, which was complete, wo 
left the Academy and went to dinner, Seguier saying to 
me, ** I suppose you *11 astonish us next.** 

We dined at ** John O'Groat V Rupert Street, and, 
going home with Wilkie, we found his table covered 
with cards of people of fashion, people of no fashion, 
and people of every fashion. 

The rush was tremendous. Wilkie 
with success, and very idle. 

Next year Haydon produced 
into Egypt,” which, as he says, tool 
mouths to paint, and was a wonden 
picture.” * 

THE FIRST HANOINO. ^ 

Por days I wandsred about in hopAjpjH 
could not eat nor drink. I lost my 
thing. I could not sleep, I could not paint. Called on 
one friend after another, affecting gaiety ; bored Fuseli, 
who, being keeper, saw what was daily doing by the 
Committee, until at last one morning, «when, after a 
timid knock, 1 opened the door at the usual ** Come in,** 
Fuseli turned suddenly round with his lion-head, the 
white hair glistening as the light quivered down upon 
it from the top of his high window, and roared out, 
“ Wale, is it you ? For your comfort den you are hung, 

be Code, and d d well too, though not in chains 

yet** “Where, sir, for God's sake r “Ahidatiaa 
saerate ; but you are in the great room. Dey werp all 
pleased. Northcote tried to hurt you, but dey would 
not listen. He said * Fye, zure I see Wilkie*s hand 
derc.' * Come, come,* said Westall, *dat*8 too bad, even 
for you r ** “ Wilkie's hand 1** replied I, “ good heavens, 
what malice! 1 would as soon let Wilkie feed me 
with a pap-spoon as touch ^ picture of mine.*' But 
what petty malignity I** “ Wale, wale,** said Fuseli, 

“I told him (Northcote) * You are his townsman, bang 
him wale.* When I came back whayre de deyvil do 
you tink be was hanging you P Be Gode, above de 
whole lengts and small figures about eight inches. 

* Why,* said I, * you arc sending him to haven before his 
time. Take him down, take him down, dat is shame- 
ful!’** • 

And so down I was taken and hung on the right of 
the entrance door in the old great room at Somerset 
House, which, for a first picture by a young student, 
was a vefry good situation, and obtained me great 
honour. 

The original of the mother in Wilkie's 
JBiind FidillCT^ was a sort of Madame Roland 
in her Wqjr. yThe picture of artist life in Rath- 
f better grouped than the ** Reform 


argnments. First was David Wilkie— Scotch, arra- 
mentative, unclassical, prudent, poor, and simple, but 
kindled by a steady flame of genfus. Then Du Fresno 
— thoughtless, gay, highly e&cated, speaking French 
and Italian with the most perfect accent, reading Virgil 
and Horace, quoting Sliakspeare or Milton, believing 
in high art, glorying in the antique, hating modern 
academies, and relishing music like a Moaart In per- 
fect contrast came George Callender — timid, quiet, un- 
obtrusive, but withal well read. Then Dr:Miilingen — 
a Whig devotee, mad at a Westminster election, raving 
out a speech of Fox’s, adoring Sheridan, and hating Pitt. 
Last of all, thou not least in our dear love, came B. R. 
Haydon— energetic, fiercely ^pibitious, full of grand 
ideas and romantic hopes, believing; the world too little 
.for his art, trusting all, fearing none, and pouring forth 
his thoughts in vigorous language ; yhile Liz, making 
tea at the table, completed the group. My tea was so 
good and my cups so large, that they always used to 
say, “We *11 have tea at Hay don’s in the grand style.** 



LIZZY AND HER ARTISTS. 

never was a group of young men so various 

L characteristic, with Lizzy, the oidy woman among 

m, giving a zest and intensity to our thoughts and our 


>Afi)attractive girl on the second floor of a house full 

young men is in rather a dangerous position, and 
what with Du Fresno’s fascinatinu conversation, Will 
Allan’s anecdote, Dr. Milliiigen's furious admiration of 
Charles Fox, George Callender’s sound sense and quiet 
humour, Wilkie’s genius, and B. R. Hay don’s high 
views and energy of argument-, poor Lizzy was so fasci- 
nated that she positively forswore her sex, and bccamo 
as much a young man in mind as if she too were going 
to be a student in art, divinity, or medicine. 

She attached herself to the party, made tea for them, 
marketed tor them, carved for them, went to the play 
with them, read Shakspearo with them, and on one 
occasion I found her studying, with an expression of 
profound bewilderment, “ Reid on the Human Mind.” 
To men of fashion there will bo no doubt as to what 
her position must have been with tliese young men, but 
they are wrong in this case. Suspicion followed suspi- 
cion, but she cared not. She had more pleasure in list- 
ening to a dispute on art between Wilkie and me, or 
a political battle between M'Claggan and Callender, or 
an account of the beheading of Marie Antoinette from 
Du Fresne (who used to declare that he saw it, and 
flung his red cap in the air), than in making love or 
having love made to her. Her position was anomalous, 
but I fully believe it was innocent. She was a girl 
with a man’s mind— one of those women we sometimes 
meet who destroy their fair fame by placing themselves 
in masculine society, with what is perfect innocence in 
them, but could not be innocence in any woman brought 
up to nurse those delicacies of feeling which are among 
the most delightful attributes of the sex. 

Liz was as interesting a girl as you would wish to see, 
and very likely to make a strong impression on any one 
that knew her. However, 1 kept clear, and she ulti- 
mately married the Frenchman.. 

He was violent in temper and she bad- great spirit t 
they quarrelled as they went to church, and quarrelled 
when they returned.. The marriage was a wretched 
one. They separated. She went to Paris, and be be- 
came a surgeon on a slave estate in the West Indies, 
and died from yellow fever. What has become of her 
1 never heard, but have always felt a deep interest in 
her fate. To her 1 read my first attack on the Academy, 
and she gloried in my defiance. She sat in my first 
picture, and watched the daily progress of “ Dentatus,” 
saying when 1 finished it, “Now, who would have 
thought of little Haydon painting such a work !*” 

If Haydon had married lAtzy perhaps he 
had been a better and a happier man. He 
wanted a strong spirit to govern bim^ much 
more than a heart to sympathise witli l)im. 
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But all this time our historical painter is pro- 
ceeding with his second work. Lord Mulgrave 
had commissioned him to paint an historical 
picture, and Dentatus^’ was the work which 
was to astonish the world and to demonstrate 
Haydon’s supremacy in the regions of high art. 
Alas! ^^Dentatus” was a failure: as Ilavdon 
thought, because the Hanging Committee placed 
it in the ante-room ; as every one else thought, 
simply because it was a failure. It is amusing 
to read the indomitable confidence of the man 
— ^his utter incapacity of imagining the possi- 
bility that he could be less than an Apelles. 

LORD MULGRiCVB AND DENTATU8. 

Lord Mulgrave immediately sent me 160 guineas. 
Faying that, notwitlistaiidiug the injustice the picture 
had met with, his opinion was unaltered. He subse- 
quently sent me 50 guineas more. And yet dear Lord 
Mulgrave, in spite of his belief that his sincere opinion 
was unaltered, began at last to fancy that ** Dentatus ** 
would not have been placed where it was had it really 
deserved a better place. Uc did not possess knowledge 
sufficient to defend his opinions ; and when ho beard 
the picture abused by the Academicians in society, be 
felt his faith in its merits waver. 

Wilkie and I continued frequently to dine at his 
Lonlship’a table, but there was certainly a distant cool- 
ness to me, as if be had been imposed upon. Wilkie's 
picture made as much noise as ever, and now he was 
thq great object of attraction, where before 1 had been 
the lion. The old story in high life. 

Before *' Dentatus " made his debut at the Academy 1 
used to be listened to as if I was an oracle, and poor 
Wilkie scarcely noticed: now it was his turn, and i 
was almost forgotten. Now he was frequently invited 
without roe. Jackson was not there at all, because 
Lord Mulgrave had parted from him in a pet. These 
are the caprices and anxieties inseparable from intro- 
duction to the company of a class who are ambitious of 
the 6(Vit of discovering genius, but whose hearts are 
seldom truly engaged for it. They esteem it no longer 
when public caprice, or private malignity and profes- 
sional envy, can excite a suspicion that my Lord has 
been hasty, and made a mistake. 

• • 

People of fashion were ashamed to acknowledge that 
they bad ever seen either the picture or the painter. 
My painting-room was deserted. I felt^ like a marked 
man. How completely the Academicians knew that 
class whose professions of regard and interest 1 had 
credited like a child I Here was a work, the prin- 
ciples of which 1 could do nothing but develope for the 
reinaiudcr of my life ; in which a visible and resolute 
attempt had been made to unite colour, expression, 
handling, light, shadow, and heroic form, and to cor- 
rect the habitual slovenliness of the English in draw- 
ing.based upon an anatomical knowledge of the figure, 
wanting till now in English art, for West and Barry 
had but superficial knowledge ; the first picture which 
had appeared uniting the idea and the life under the 
influence and guidance of the divine productions of 
Phidias, seen for the first time in Europe, and painted 
by the ^rst artist ever permitted to draw from those 
remains ; and this picture was ruined in reputation 
through the pernicious power of professional men, em- 
bodied by Royalty for the advancement of works of this 
very description. 1, the sincere, devoted artist, was 
treated like a culprit, deserted like a leper, abused like 
a felon, and ridiculed as if my pretensions were the 
delusions of a msdman. Yet these delwions were 
teunded on common sense snd incessant industry, on 


anatomical investigatiun, and on a constant study of the 
finest works of the great masters of the world. This is, 
and has been, the curse of European art for two hun- 
dred and fifty years, ever since the establishment of 
those associations of vanity, monopoly, intrigue, and 4 
envy, called Academies ; and until they are reformed 
and rendered powerless, except as schools of study, they 
will be felt as an obstruction to the advancement of 
art. I 

Haydon’s position in public estimation was 
now pretty well settled. By vociferous pre- 
tension^ and by gigantic masses of canvas, he 
sometimes startled the woild out of its fixed 
opinion for a moment ; but the factitious ex- 
citement always passed away, and tiro histori- 
cal painter was again Icfl alone in his self- 
idolatry. 

His father had now maintained him for six 
years, for Haydon scorned to relieve his sire 
by stooping to paint portraits. A letter now 
arrived, tenng him that he must reckon no 
longer upon remiitanccs from home. Hay- 
don quarrels with his patron Sir George Bt^au- 
mont, sets to w ork upon a large picture, “ Mac- 
beth,'* and — borrows money. 

It is quite w’onderful to mark what success 
he had in borrowing. 

MACDETll UPON CREDIT. 

I pursued my ardent course day after day and hour 
after hour. Sl'here was a friend who came forward 
nobly to the extent of his power. He is a humble 
man, though connected with one who has made noise 
enough — John Hunt, tlie brother of Leigh, os noble a 
specimen of a human being as ever 1 met in my life: 
of bim I borrowed SOI. This hod carried me on with 
my mouldings and castings of the negro. Peter Cleg- 
horn, a friend of Wilkie’s and mine, lent me SOI. more. 

I called my landlord, and explained to him my situa- 
tion, and asked bim to wait till Macbeth was done. 
He said, “ You paid me when your father supported 
you, and J see no reason not to believe you will do so 
when*you can support yourself." 

Again — 

How could I submit wffo had told the students that 
failure should stimulate and not depress P Contempti- 
ble I How bear my own reflections — how the • reflec- 
tions of others, knowing 1 deserved them P Something 
instantly circulated through me like an essence of fire, 
and, striding with wider steps, 1 determined to hear 
all— not to yield one particle of my designs— to go at 
once for my model — to begin to-inorrow, and to make 
the most of my actual situation. “Well done!" said 
the God within, and instantly I was iinincible. I went 
to the house where 1 hod always dined, intending to 
dine without paying for that day. I thought the scr- 
varits did not oftcr me the same attention. I thought 
I perceived the company examine me. 1 thought the 
roUt was worse. My heart sunk as I said faltei ingly, “ 1 
will pay you to-morrow." The girl smiletl, and seemed 
inte^sted. As I was escaping with a sort of lurking 
horror, she said, “ Mr. Haydon, Mr. Haydon, my mas- 
ter wishes to see you." “ My God 1” thought I, “ it ii 
to tell me he can't trust." In 1 walked like a culprit. 
** Sir, I beg your pardon, but I see by the papers you 
have been ill-used : 1 hope you won't be angry ; J mean 
no offence ; but— you won't be offended — 1 just wish to 
say, as you have dined here many years, and always paid, 
If it would he a convenience during your mesent work 
to dine here till it is done— you know— so that you may 
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not be oblipred to ipeod your money hero, when you may 
want it.*’ 1 was going to say “ Y ou need be under no ap- 

r rehension— hem I for a dinner." My heart really filled. 

told him 1 would take bis offer. The good man’s 
forehead was perspiring, and he seemed quite relieved. 
From that hour the servants, who were pretty girls, 
eyed me with a lustrous regret, and redoubled their 
attentions. Tlie honest wife said if 1 was ever ill she 
would send me broth, or any such little luxury ; and 
the children used to cling round my knees, and ask 
me to draw a face. '* Now," said I, as I walked home 
with an elastic step, " now for my landlord." 1 called 
up Perkins and laid my desperate case before him. 

He was quite affected. 1 said, “ Perkins. 1 11 leave 
yon if you wish it, but it will be a pity, will it not, not 
to finish such a beginning P" Perkins looked at the 
rubbing in, and muttered, " It ’s a grand thing: how 
long will it be before it is done, sir P" “ Two years.” 
“ What ! two years more and no rent f ” " Not a shil- 
ling." He rubbed his chin, and muttered, I should 
not like you to go— it’s hard for both of us ; but what 
I way is this, you always paid me when you could, and 
why should you not again when yon are abk P" ” That’s 
what I say.”— “Well, sir, here is my hand/— and a great 
fat one it was — “ i’ll give you two years more, and if 
this does not sell "—affecting to look severe- “why 
then, sir, we 'll consider what is to be done ; so don’t 
fret, but work." 

These good folk took Ilaydon at hid own 
estimation, anc^ thought they were the humble 
pause of immortal w'orks. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing reflection, which occurs in the diary, 
will exjdairi how IJaydon obtained liis infiii- 
ence over his butchers, bakers, andjandlords. 

When you find people inclined to treat }ou with re- 
spect, never check it from modesty, but rather increase 
it by a quiet unassuming air of conscious worth. 

He seems to liave been at the lowest poinf, 
both in money, credit, and popularity, when lie 
fell in love and got married. The lady w'as 
evidently much too amiable and too yielding 
for Ilaydon. 

On the 18th of March 1822 he reviews liis 
position after a fruitless application for money 
to his munificent patron, Sir G. Phillips. 

“ I left his house,” h4 says, “ braced to an 
intensity of feeling I have not experienced for 
years. I called immediately on some tiirbn- 
Icnt creditors, and laid open the hopeless na- 
ture of my situation. Having relieved my 
mind, I walked furiously home, borne along 
by the wings of my own ardent aspirations. I 
never felt happier, more elevated, more confi- 
dent. 1 w'alked in to my dear wife, kissed her, 
and then to my picture, which looked awful 
and grand. *Good God!’ I thought, ^ can 
the painter of that face tremble ? can he he in 
difiiculty ?’ It looked like a delusion.’’ 

Here is one of a linndred similar scenes . 

MABTBR AND PUPIL. 

JuBt SB I was bpuinning the head of Tjazarua, I was 
arrested by Smith the colourman in- Piccadilly, with 
whom 1 had dealt for fifteen years. The sheriff's ofiicer 
said, “ 1 am glad, Mr. Ha) don, you do not deny your, 
self: Sir Thomas Lawrence makes a point never to lie 
denied.** I arranged the affair as rapidly as I could, 
for no time waa to he lost, and wrote to my old land- 


lord for hail. The officer took it, and appointed to 
meet him in the evening, and then 1 set to work. For 
a few minutes my mind, hurt and wounded, struggled 
to regain its power. At last, in scrawling about the 
brnsb^, I gave an expression to the eye of Lazarus. 
I instantly got interehted, and before two 1 bad hit it 
My pupil, Bewick, sat for it and as he had not sold his 
exquisite picture of Jacob, looked quite thin and anx- 
ious enough for such a head. “ I hope you get your food 
regularly, ’ said I. lie did not answer. By degrees 
bis cheeks reddened, and his eyes filled, but he sub- 
dued his feelings. Thh is an illustration of the state 
of historical painting in England. A master and his 
pupil— the one without a pouud, and the other without 
bread. 

The reader nauseates at the repetition of 
money miseries so entirely induced by tlie 
man’s own recklessness. 

DEALINGS WITH THE SHERIFF. 

Nov. 12— Out the whole day on business, and settled 
every thing, pome home to relieve dear Mary’s 
anxiety. Just as 1 was beginning to finish the right 
hand corner, in came a man with, “ Sir. 1 have an exe- 
cution against you;’ and in walked another sedate- 
looking little fellow, and took his seat. I was asto- 
nished. for 1 had paid part of this very matter in the 
morning. I told the man to be civil andaquiet, and 
left him in charge of old Sammons, who was lightened 
as a child, and pale as death. I then ran up stairs, 
kissed dearest Mary, and told her the exact truth. 
With the courage of a heroine, she bade me “never 
mind," and assured me she would not be uneasy. 'I'ircd 
as I was, 1 s.iUied forth, again telling the little Cerefius 
that I hoped he knew how to behave, ’fhose people aro 
proud of being thought capable of appreciating gentle- 
manly behaviour. I find this is the weakness of all 
sheriff’s officers. I went to ray creditor, a mi.serablo 
apothecary. 1 asked him if this was manly, when lie 
knew my wife was near her confinement, and told him 
to come to the attorney with me. He consented, evi- 
dently ashamed. Away we went to the attorney, who 
had assured me in the morning nothing of the sort 
should happen, as he had not given the writ to an 
officer. Ho now declared the man had exceeded his 
instructions, and wrote a letter to him, wliich 1 took. 
The man declared he had not, and as 1 was going away 
with a release, he said, “ 1 hope, Mr. Ilaydon, you will 
give me an order to sec your picture when it comes 
out." I rushed to dear Mary, and found my little 
sedate man, with his cheeks rosy over my painting- 
room fire, quite lost in contemplating Lazarus, lie 
congratulated me on getting rid of the matter ; assured 
me he thought it all a trick of the attorney's ; and hoped 
when the picture came out 1 would let him bring his 
wife. In the interim some ladies and gentlemen had 
called to see the picture, and he intimated to me' he 
knew how to behave. Dearest Mary, quite overcome 
with joy at seeing me again, twned about me like aa 
infant, wept on my shoulder, and pressed her cheeks to 
my face and lips, as if she grew on my form. My heart 
beat violently ; but, pained as I was, I declare to God 
DO lovers can know the depth of their passion unless 
they have such checks and anxieties as these. A diffi- 
culty conquered, an anxiety subdued, doubles love; 
and the soul, after a temporai 7 suspension of its feel- 
ings from an intense occupation of a differect sort, 
expands with a fulness no language can convey. Dear- 
est lore, may 1 live to conquer these paltry creatures, 
and see thee in comfort and tranquillity ! 

In the midst of all this he becomes a father. 

WORE GRAPHIC THAN DELICATE. 

At night, December 12fA— Never to my dying day 
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shall I forget the dull, throttled scream of agony that 

1 >reeeded the birth, and the infiint*s cry that announced 
ta completion. Tatham the architect, a worthy man, 
W'aa in the painting-room ; and Mrs. Tatham, who had 
had fourteen children, was with my dearest Mary. I 
had been sitting on the stairs listening to the moaning 
of my dearest love, when all of a sudden a dreadful 
dreary outcry, as of passionate, dull, and throttled 
agony, and then a dead silence as if from exhaustion, 
and then a peaked ciy as of a little helpless being who 
felt the air, and anticipated the anxieties, and bewailed 
the destiny of inexorable humanity. 1 rushed into the 
ante-chamber. Mrs. Tatham came out and said, ** It is 
a boy.” I ofibred to go in, and was forbidden. I went 
down into the pafnting-room and burst into tears. 

This is very characteristic-r- 

TBS KEY TO HATDOn's ” DlFFlCULTirS.** 

Dearest Mary and I were so set agog by Richmond, 
that 1 said as we awoke, ” Let us go to Windsor.” She 
agreed, and away we went with barely money enough, 
but full of spirits. We got there at six, dined at the 
** White Swan,” evidently the remains of an ancient 
inn, and sallied forth to the Castle, so full of spirits, 
that we laughed at an odd -shaped stone, or any thing 
that would excuse a jest. The White Swan ” became 
so full and noisy we went to the “ White Hart,” a clean 
neat inn, and were in comfort We went to Eton, and 
sat and lounged in the shade of its classical play-ground. 
Our money lasted well; but xmfortunaidy a barber^ 
who shaved me, as he was lathering so praised his 
Windsor soap^ ilwLt /, victiin as 1 was, took six cakes, 
spent four shillings out of the regular course, and thus 
crippled' our resources. The great thing was now, 
whether we should pay the inn bill, or pay our fare to 
town, and leave ][>srt of the bill to be sent Mary was 
for paying the bill and part of the fare, and paying the 
rest when we arrived. We did this, and I was remiced 
to sixpence when we took our places on the top. Be- 
fore the coach set off I took out the sixpence as if I had 
501. in my pocket and said, Porter, here’s oixpence 
for you i” flinging it so that it rang on the pavement 
The porter, unused to such a present for looking after 
luggage, bowed and thanked me so much, that all the 

f asseiigers saw it; and, without sixpence in my pocket 
got as much respect all the way home as if 1 had 1002. 

And so is this, which closely follows — 
September 302ii— Out all day to battle with creditors: 
some 1 conquered, and some held out 

Haydon held West in much contempt as a 
skilful sign painter.” Yet he was. indebted to 
the steady old quaker for many a kindness. 
The Americans ore carefully buying up West’s 
metures; but it will be a long time before 
Plymouth will erect a Haydon gallery. 

WEST. 

While I was drawing there (the Elgin marbles) West 
came in, and, seeing me, said with surprise, ” Hah, hah, 
Mr. Haydon, you are admitted, are you P 1 hope you 
and 1 CBD keep a secret.” That very day after he came 
down with lar^e canvases, and without at all entering 
into the principles of these divine things, hastily made 
compositions from Greek history, putting in the The- 
seus, the Ilyssus, and others of the figures, and re- 
storing defective parts ; that is, he did that which he 
could do easily, and which he did not need to Icam 
how to do, and avoided doing that which he could only 
do with difliculty, and which he was in great need of 
learning how to do. 

• • • • 

While 1 was in this state, the picture (Solomon) be- 
gan to make a noise. West called, and was affected to 


tears at the mother. He said there were points in the 
picture equal to any thing in the art. ” But,” said this 
good old man, ” get into better air : you will never re- 
cover with this eternal anxiety before you. ‘Have you 
any resources?” “They are eKhausted.”— “ Do you 
want money P” ** Indeed I do.” — ** So do I,” said : 

“ they have stopped my income from the King x but 
Faiintleroy is now arranging an advance, and if 1 sue* 
ceed, my young friend, you shall bear. Don't be cast 
down : isneh a work must not bo allowed to be fqr* 
gotten.” This was noble of West. 

« Such is the lot of high art in England. West, whose 
Wolfe had immortalized his name and his country, Pre- 
sident of the Academy, cut off suddenly from his 
means of existence to help to make up 10,0002. a-year 
for the Duke of York — williout a guinea— I without e 
shilling : Hilton helping me on the oqe hand, and the 
venerable old President promising to do ao on the 
other if his banker helped him. 

• * • * 

In the course of that day down qaine from West 152. 

I hope this will be read some day throughout Europe. 

I hope it will shew the great nations, France, Germany, 
RuBsia, Spain, and Italy, how England oncouragea high 
art — in what condition it loaves its professors, young 
and old. Whilst I write this I have been eight 
years without a commission from the nobility ; and of 
the thirty-nine years 1 have been a historical painter, 
thirty-two have been without an order of any kind. 
Hilton could have told a talc as sad ; West, but for the 
King, perhaps' worse. At eighty years of ago this cele- 
brated old man, who bad been taught to rely on his in- 
come from the King as long as he lived, bad had it, by 
the hatred of Queen Charlotte, taken from him. 

1 took a survey of my liabilities, and found myself 
eleven l^ndrcd pounds in debt— four hundred pounds 
to my landlord, forty-nine pounds to “ John O'Groat's,” 
Rupert Street, and so on. As I tottered down the Hav- 
inarket 1 leaned on a post and said, ** What shall 1 do 
if it do not sell P” “ Order another canvas,” said the 
voice within, and begin a greater work.” ** So I will,” 

1 inwardly replied, and thenceforth lost all despondence. 

And yet the public did .not deceive him, al- 
thoui^h Wordsworth and Miss Mitford fed hrs 
vanity with foolish verses. We hope Misi 
Mitford has the grace to be ashamed — 

Of those master spirits thon 

Art one—/? greater never wreathed his brow 

With laurels gafticred in the held of Fame. 

Such flatterers, or fun-pokers, have much to 
answer for when they deal wiih morbid egotists. 
The public held no such language. 

TBB nATDON MASTEEPIECES. 

September 5//»— Saw^elder Reinagle, a nice old fel- 
low. . Ho remembered Sir Joshua using so much 
asphaltum that it dropped on the floor. Reinagle 
said be thought me infamously used, and wondered I 
bad not gone mad or died. '* Where is four * Solomon/ 
Mr. Haydon P” '^llung up in a grocer's shop.”— 

• Where your * Jerusalem ’ P” In a warePootp in Hol- 
bom.” — “ Where your * Lazariis ' P” “ In an upholsterer's 
shop in Mount Slreet.''— “ Where your * Macbeth ' P” 
“ In Chancery.” — “ Your ‘ Pharaoh ' P” “ In an attic, 
pledged.” — “ My God ! and your 'Crucifixion ' P” “ In a 
hay-loft.'*— “ And * Silenus ' P” “ Sold for balf>price.” 
Such was the conversation, at which the little »«n 
** Shifted his trumpet, and only took suuff.'' 

Yet notwithstanding all this Haydon cemfi* 
nued to agitate for Government commissiona 
for the furtherance of “ high art an^when 
2112 
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]\Ir. Lambton sensibly asked who were to be 
Folectcd, and who were to judge, the modest 
man of genius thus journalises — 

t HATDOM’s OriNlON OF niMSELF. 

I think myself the man, and I would venture to pre- 
dict that, if tlic books were open for the public to write 
the name of the man they think most capable of con- 
di’ctinir a great system of art, Ilaydon would pteponde- 
rate fifty to one. 1 can only say, that * Dentatus,’ in Italy, 
would have given me employment the rest of my lift, 
and posterity will think so. 

llaydon’s income was, upon the average> 
about a thousand a year, yet he never could 
f)ny his wacor-ratc or liis landlord, was always 
being taken in execution, and was at least once 
a- week in the City “upon cash matters — cui'sed 
c:ish matters.” llis sentiments were as fine as 
fhose of Joseph Surface, and his prayers were 
as fervent as those of that gentleman in “ Gil 
Bias,” who petitioned importunately that a 
good rich traveller might he sent into the wood 
where he kept his ariihuscado.‘>>*^^V^en he got 
cleared of his debts by the Insolvent Court, or 
by public subscription, or by calling his credi- 
tors together, he made multitudes of fine re- 
jections, hut never in a single instance a re- 
solve to live for the future within his means. 
Ge w'as always, life through, buying those six 
squares of Windsor soap. Mr. Dickens is not 
accustomed to underdraw his cliaracturs ; hut 
Macauber must be put under a microscope to 
become a Haydon. This is the style — 

Reader, you see that I always trusted in God. This 
day 1 received 75f. from Miller the Liverpool mer- 
chant, &c. &c. 

It is evident in every page, that Haydon 
thought it a faith to be proud of, when he 
squandered and promised, and sat quietly down 
“trusting in God” to fill his pockets and pay 
Jiis debts. It w^as no doubt in pui'suance of 
this “faith” that he induced his pupils to ac- 
cept accommodation bills fur^hini. 

When in the bands of a lawyer, if I wanted time, * Get 
another name/ was the reply. As 1 wished for secrecy, 

I asked these young men ... 1 relied on the honour 
and enthusiam of my pupils. 

Of courae these bills were not met. 

Bewick hoisted the enemy’s colour at once : not so 
Lance, Chatfield, Tatham, or the Landseers. Lance’s 
friends advanced 1252., Landseer's father 702., say 502., 
Chalfield paid im his premium 2102. They all rallied, 
hut too late. 

Again^ ‘ 

Awoke with 302. to pay, and only eight sovereigns in 
my snuff-box, where 1 always kept my money. I 
trusted and prayed Before twelve I received 202., 
then 152. 15a. on a commission from Sir John llan- 
mer, and 42. 4a. came by post from Bath, for a proof 
alter letters, making up the money. 

Another, 

Bennoch and Twentyman advanced 1002. on my 
'ketch of George IV. visiting Waterloo ; so I have only 
cot. 402. 4«. 6d. to make up, I trust, where I have al- 


ways trusted, and shall never trust in vain. How grate- 
ful 1 am! 

“Faith” and “ gratitude ” like this do more 
harm to real religion than the blasphemies of a 
whole hell of atheists. 

There are a thousand entries such as this — 

Called on my dear friend Kemp, who helped me to 
get over the difficulties which harrassed me. Thank 
God! 

The next is familiar to every reader. 

1 had written to Sir Robert Feel, Duke of Beaufort, 
and Lord Brougham, saying I had a heavy sum to pay. 
Who answered first P 

“ Sir— I am sorry to hear of your continual emharrasF- 
meiils. From a limited sum which is at my disposal, 
1 send, an a contribution towards your relief from those 
embarrassments, the sum of 502. 

** 1 am, Sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

** Robert Peel.” 

What a sad list of importunities pushed be- 
yond all hounds does the following paragi'aph 
disclose — 

Mackenzie gave me an order ; Lord Carlisle sent mo 
52. ; Stanley refused ; Peel dccliiK'd ; the Queen Dow- 
ager declined ; the Duchess of Kent never replied ; 
the Duke of Devonshire called and gave me a commis- 
sion. 

We have passed over Haydon ’s quarrel with 
the Academy, his letters in the Mxamwery his 
Reform letters to the Times^ and his lectures. 
Those whom these matters can interest will 
seek their details in the volumes. We tread 
silently past the closing scene, where the sui- 
cide sits with the pistm and the razor within 
reach, finishing the twenty-sixth volume of his 
Journal, and inditing a will “In thaname of 
J esus Christ !” Let us hope and believe that, 
at a still later moment than this, 

He mercy sought, and mercy found, 
and let us shut the door upon the hapless 
wretch. 

Wo have done with the painter, but not 
with the memoir writer. In this capacity 
Haydon may yet be known to posterity — 
other selections from the twenty-six volumes 
may yet he welcomed — and the author of for- 
gotten pictures may yet rank, if not with Ho- 
race Walpole, at least with llercshy, Dodding- 
ton, and WraxulL 

After what we have already written, we 
fear to enter upon the wide field that remains 
unreaped ; yet a criticism of this work must be 
very incomplete, if it convey no impression of 
the autobiographer’s power in describing the 
literary and political notables of his time. 

f 

JEFFREY. 

Called on Jeffrey, and found him preparing to have 
his face cast. BrcalEfast was ready, and friends began 
to drop in. In spite of all efforts to conceal it, he was 
pleased at having his face cast before others. Can it be 
possible that critics should be liable to the weaknesses of 
human nature? Sidney Smith came in the most play- 
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ful impudent careless cassock I ever met. Mrs Jeffref 
and another Scotch lady were with us; and Sidney 
Sniitli began playfully to plague them, by affecting to 
agree with them, giving in to all their little prejudices, 
sympatliizing with all their little grievances, and banter- 
ing all their little nonsenses, in a way the most agrccablo 
and amusing. I saw that he was drawing them out for 
material, for a good story for the evening, and capital ma- 
terials he had. 

By this time Jeffrey's coat was off, his chin towelled, 
his &ce greased, the plaster ready, and the ladies watch- 
ing every thing with the most intense interest. 

Mrs. Jeffrey began to look anxious. The preparations 
for casting a face are something like those for cutting off 
a man's head. Not liking to seem too fond before others, 
she fidgettedin her seat, aud at last settled on the sofa, 
with her smelling-bottle barely visible, grasped tightly in 
her hand. The plaster was now brought, a spoonful 
taken up, Jeffrey ordered to keep his mouth close aud 
his nerves firm, and the visitors to be quiet. Sidney 
Smith was dying with laughter, and kept trying to make 
Jeffrey laugh, but it would not do. When his face was 
completely covered, up jumped Sidney, mock heroically, 
exclaiming, There's immortality! but God keep mo 
from such a mode of obtaining ita" Unfortunately, 
Jeffrey's nostrils were nearly blocked up, breathing be- 
came difficult, his nerve gave way, and the mould was 
obliged to bo jerked off aud broken. So much for this 
attempt at immortality. 

MOOttE AND WORDSWORTR. 

Met Moore at dinner, aud spent a very pleasant three 
hours, lie told his stories with a hit-or-miss air, as if 
accustomed to people of rapid apprehension. It being 
asked at Paris who they would have as a godfather for 
Bothschild's child, ** Talleyrand," said a Frenchman. 
“ Pourquoi, Monsieur V “ Pareequ U est le moins Chrd<* 
ticn possible." 

Moore is a delightful, gay, voluptuous, refined, natu- 
ral creature, infinitely more unaffected than W'ordsworth, 
not blunt and uncultivated like Chantrey, or bilious and 
shivering like Campbell. No affectation, but a true, re- 
fined, delicate, frank poet, with sufficient air of the world 
to prove his fashion, sufficient honesty of manner to 
shew fasliiolf has not corrupted his native taste, making 
allowance for prejudices instead of condemning them, by 
which he seemed to have none himself, never talking of 
bis own works, from intense consciousness that everybody 
else did ; while Wordsworth is always talking of his own 
productions, from apprehension that they are not enough 
matter of conversation. Men must not be judged too 
hardly: success or failure will either destroy or better 
the finest natural parts. Unless one had heard Moore 
tell the above story of Talleyrand, it would have been im- 
possible to conceive the air of half-suppressed impudence, 
the delicate, light-horse canter of phrase with which the 
words floated out of his sparkling Anacreontic mouth. 

One day Wordsworth, at a large party, leaned forward 
at a moment of silence, and said, ** Davy, do you know 
tile reason I published my ‘White Doe* in quarto?" 
“ No," said Davy, slightly blusliing at the attention this 
awakened. “ To express my own opinion of it," replied 
Wordsworth. 

Once 1 was walking with Wordsworth in Pall Mall. 
We ran into Christie's, where there was a very good copy 
of tho Transfi^ration," which he abused through thick 
and thin. In tho corner stood the group of “ Cupid and 
Psyche kissing." After looking some time, he turned 
round to me with an expression 1 shall never forget, and 
sai^“ The Devils!" 

UAZLITT. 

But in coming ronnd ho met me, and, holding out his 
two cold fingers, said, By God, Sir, it is a victory 
went away, and wrote a capital criticism in the Morning 
Chronicle, What a singular compound this man was of 


malice, candour, cowardice, genius, purity, vice, demo- 
cracy, and conceit ! 

Is this gratitude for the capital criticism, or 
hatred for one who was far too great a man to 
join the little mob of believers in llaydoii ? 

. • 

LOWE. 

Saw Sir Hudson Lowe to-day in tho streets. Micheli 
and an Italian had stopped me. Michcli’s friend had 
sailed witik him, and knew liim. Wo all walked by, then 
tunied, and had a d — d good stare. He turned and 
looked fiercely at us, and gavo us a good opportunity by 
crossing. A moauer face no assassin ever had. It an- 
swered Napoleon's description to a T. 

WELLINGTON AND MELBOURNE. 

Attended Irish Church debate in the Loot's closely, 
and with great advantage to the picture. 

The Duko spoke well, and without hesitation. There 
was a manly lionour about his air ; aud wheu ho read a 
quotation, to see him deliberately take out bis glasses and 
put them on was extremely interesting. lie enforces 
what he says with a bend of his head, striking his hand 
forcibly, and as if convinced, on tho papers. He finished, 
and, to my utter astoiiislnneut, up started Lord Mel- 
bourne like an artillery rocket. Ho began iu a fury. 
His language flowed out like firo. He made sucli palpable 
hits, that he floored the Duko of Wellington as if he had 
shot him. But tho moment the stimulus was over, his 
habitual apathy got a-hcad. He stammered, hemmed, 
and hawed. But it was tho most pictorial exhibition of 
the night. He waved his white hand with tho natural 
grace of Talma, expanded his broad chest, looked right at 
his adversary like a handsome lion, aud grappled him 
with the grace of Paris. 

* TUB BTBON MANUSCRIPT. 

Called on Leslie in tho morning. Talked of Byron. 
Rogers said Mooro had scarcely read bis (ByT’oii's) ma- 
nuscript ; that he was occupied, and lent it about ; that 
the women read the worst parts, and told them with cx- 
aggeration that Moore got frightened at hearing it 
abused, and burnt it without ever having read it through. 
Irving told Leslie he had read a part, and there was ex- 
quisite humour, though it could not all have been pub- 
lished. 

Bclgravo Hopner told me that ho had read it, and it 
ought to havo been burnt. 

But it would havo been justice to have heard what 
Byron could say about his marriage, aud now my Lady 
has it all her own way.* 

MADAME DE 9TARL AND COLERTpaE. 

Iieslie said Culeridgo and Madame de Stael met, each 
furious talkers. Coleridge would talk. The next day 
she was asked how she liked Coleridge. “ For a inoiM- 
logue," said she, “excellent; but as to a dialogue- 
good heavens !" ^ 

This reminds us of a current anecdote of a 
very celebrated livings conversationist. Afti r 
an eveninfij at Holland House, Sj|jdiiey Smith 

walked homewards with a friend. ‘‘ M 

was very great to-night/' remarked the name- 
less fiiend. “ Yes/* replied the witty church, 
man, tliei^ were occasional flashes of silence 
that were supremely refreshing.** 

Here is a 

CORONATION ANECDOTE. 

I spent an hour last week with my old friend Sir Tho- 
mas Hammond, who amused me as usual. lie said hcv 
knew the late king sent a messenger to Charles X., and 
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told him, if ho insisted on forcing religion down the throats 
of the people, his govemmout would bo overturned. 
Charles replied that no government could subsist with- 
out religion. 

He told me an anecdote of the late King, which illus- 
trates the ' asides ' of a coronation. 'When the bishops 
wUc kissing the King and doing homage, and the music 
vas roaring, the Bishop of Oxford (whom they used to call 
Af other Somebody) approached and kissed the King. The 
lUiig said, Thonk'c, my dear." This is exactly like 
him. h 

A propos of "asides” we cannot refrain 
from a couple of anecdotes of our own. 

Not many years since, we were standing at 
the door of the House of Lords, when the ses- 
sion was about to be opened by the Queen in 
person, and the Lord Chancellor of that day 
advanced, full robed, and in magnificent pro- 
cession. By his side, but out of the proces- 
sion, tripped two of his Lordship’s nearest rela- 
tions ; and as he walked into the House he 
whispered into the ear of one of them some 
remark heard only by the lady. The reply, 
however, was distinctly audilile to every by- 
stander ; it was, " Bah ! comme tu es bete.” 

Such a man, in such a robe, in such a wig, 
and with such a mace, in all his pride and 
pomp of state ! and a pretty woman can find 
It ill her little iconoclastic soul to call him 
dSte, and lie laughs good-humouredly, and 
seems to enjoy the epithet ! What a conquest 
of human affeetions over perriwigs and spangled 
dresses ! 

The otjicr relates to the same great lawyer 
and powerful statesman. Many of our readers, 
perhaps, have witnessed the ceremony of bring- 
ing up bills from the House of Commons to the 
House of Lords. The Commons advance with 
a succession of bows, the Lord Chancellor 
meets them bowing his wig to his knees, the 
clerks of the House and tlie Masters in Chan- 
cery bow more gravely than mandarins, and as 
frequently. Upon the occasion to which we 
now allude, the Time^ of ithe morning had 
announced that the Chancellor’s lady had 
presented him with a daughter, and it was no- 
torious that he would have preferred a male 
heir. The renowned Billy Holmes represented 
the Commons, and .he brought up a bill to 
enable some country squire to grant leases of 
his settled estates. Advancing with the three 
ceremonial bows, the great " whipper in ” pre- 
sented the bill, saying, in a loud tone, " My 
Lord, a bill to enable — then dropping his 
voice to a whisper — " you to have only male 
children.” The Lord Chancellor took the bill, 
bowed with imposing dignity, and replied, 
"Youbed— d.'“ ^ 

About five persons heard the " asides the 
rest of the spectators were much edified by the 
grave ceremonial. 

But we must hurry on, and turn to Hay- 
don’s account of the interviews he obtained 


with the Reformers of 1832, while he was paint- 
ing his picture of the " Reform Banquet.” 

Many of these men are still utterly unknown 
to their contemporaries. Lord Grey has his 
proper place in men’s memories, but Lord 
Melbourne is entirely unappreciated; Peel is 
not fully understood ; O’Connell is but a burly 
outline ; Lord Altliorpe, Coke, and Byng are 
but names to the present generation ; Biirdett 
cannot be judged; Brougham, Lansdowne, 
and Lord John Russell are still living, acting 
men, and long, long years we hope will yet 
elapse before either of them may become sub- 
jects of biography. But upon those first 
named we could write many a page, and cite 
many an anecdote, were we limitless in the 
New Quarterly. Haydoii saw and talked 
with, and bored all these men, and begged or 
borrowed of most of them. Moreover, he 
WTOte down all he saw. 

Lord Grey appeared to Ilaydon to be "a 
fine, amiable, venerable, vain man.” There 
are several entries that prove liis amiability, 
but none that shew his vanity. Thus, on the 
1st of May 1835, we read, " Lord Grey’s help 
to-day has secured mo from immediate ruin, 
and, under tlie blessing of Providence, I will 
get through but for the vanity we must re- 
cur to the painter. Lord Grey had unwittingly 
brought Haydon into contact with an engraver 
at Lord Althorpe’s bouse. 

What had I in common with an engraver, let him be 
ever so eminent ? I was there by I^ord Grey’s desire, 
and as his representative, and 1 ought to have been 
treated with marked distinction. However, 1 have a 
scale— ^ 

Those noblemen who come to me, 

Those who oblige me tu come to them. 

And those who do nut sit at all, 
shall all be represented according to their respective ami- 
abilities. 

Very conscientious, and exceedingly high 
art” this, and grateful withal ! 

CHARLES FOX IN A DUEL. 

Mr. Coke came late, and a most delightful sitting ho 
gave me. He is full of reminiscences. He told mo a 
story of Charles Fox. One night, at Brookes*, he made 
some remark on government powder, in allusion to some- 
thing that happened. Adams considered it a reflection, 
and sent Fox a challenge. Fox went out and took his 
station, giving a full front. Fitz^rald said, ** You must 
stand si^iways." Fox said, ** Why, I am os thick one 
way as the other.'* ''Fire*' was ^ven. Adams fired: 
Fox did not ; and when they said he must, he said, ** 1 *11 
be d— d if 1 do : 1 have no quarrel." They then advanced 
to shake hands. Fox said, “ Adams, you *d have killed 
me, if it had not been government powder." The ball hit 
him in the groin, and fell into his breeches. ^ 

Haydon could not have caught his idea of 
Lord John Russell’s " marked inflexibility of 
purpose” from Moore — whose very opposite 
opinion upon this matter we noticed in our last 
Number. This difference between the estimate 
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of Lord John Russell’s firmness by Moore and 
Play don should make iis cautious in too rea- 
dily adopting the opinion of any single contem- 
porary. 

LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

Lord John Russell sat to-day. Ho did not say 
much. There is a marked inflexibility of purpose about 
his head. He was pleased with tho picture, and thought 
I ought to place the more prominent characters conspi- 
cuously. Ijord Lansdowue diifered. Ho thought, how- 
ever improperly placed the company wore, I ought to 
be strictly correct as to the first line, since the picture 
was to bo an historical record. 1 was much gratified by 
the honour of his visit. 

THE STATESMAN AND THE ARTIST. 

November lO^/t.—Saw Lord Grey, who was sitting 
uietly by the fire reading papers. When I came to tho 
oor ('ol. Grey was talking to l^ord Essex. Lord Essex 
saw me, and said, ** 1 have nearly persuaded Lord Holland 
to sit.” 

It would bo a pity if such a strenuous advocate of 
reform should bo out. 

1 sent ill my name and was adipitted. Lord Grey 
was looking tho essence of mildness. He seemed disposed 
for a chat. In my eagerness to tell him all ho wanted 
to know, 1 sprung up off my chair, and began to explain, 
bending my fist to enforce my argument. Lord Grey 
looked at me with a mild peacefulness of expression, as 
if regarding a bit of gunpowder he had admitted to dis- 
turb his thoughts. Now I should have sat still, and 
chatted quietly, for that is what he wanted — to be re- 
lieved by gentle talk. But ho began to talk to mo 
about the picture, and touched a sensitive spring. 1 
blazed away, made arrangements for his sitting next 
week, and took my leave. 

I came in like a shot, talked like a congreve-rocket, 
and was off like an arrow, leaving Lord Grey for five 
minutes not quite sure if it was all a dream. How 
delightfully he looked by the fire ! What a fine subject 
he would make in his oflicial occupation ! 


at the candles, ** That's bad wax." ** Why, Sir ?" said 1. 
«« Because there is too much snuff; no good wax has 
any.” 

DANIEL O'CONNEI.L. 

February 22rf. — A very interesting day. At twelve 
I went to O'Connell's, and certainly his appearance was 
very different from what it is in tho House of ComynMlff. 
It was on tho whole hilarious and good-natured. But 
there was a cunning look. He has an eye like a weasel. 
Light seemed hanging at the bottom, and he looked out 
with a s^rchiiig ken, like Brougham something, but 
not with his depth of insight. 

I was first shown into his private room. A shirt 
hanging by the tire, a hand-glass tied to the window-bolt, 
papers, hats, brushes, wet towels, and dirty shoes, gave 
intimation of “Dear Ireland.'' After a few moments 
O'Connell rolled in in a morning gown, a loose black 
handkerchief tied round his neck, God knows ]^ow, a wig, 
and a foraging cap bordered with gold lace. As a spe- 
cimen of character, ho began, “ Mr. Uaydon, you and I 
must understand each other about this picture. They 
say 1 must pay for this likeness.” “ Not at all. Sir." 
This is tho only thing of the sort that has happened to 
me. He sat down and I sketched him. 

March 1«^. — O’Gonncll has a head of great sentiment 
and power, but yet cunning. Tho instant ho came in bo 
lookM at the picture, and said, “ Ah, there's Stanley," 
with a smile I never yet saw on his countenance ; “ Mel- 
bourne, Graham, Russell ; Grey, but too handsome ; 
Althorp, tho blttcrcbt enemy of Ireland, but he shall 
never legislate for her." 

O'Connell was in great good humour, and 1 begged 
him to give me a history of his early life. He did so 
immediately; explained their first meeting to consider 
tho grievances of Catholics ; their being interrupted by a 
company of soldiers, &c. Ac. '1 ho poetical way in which 
ho described tho crashing of the muskets on tho stones at 
“ Order aifhs" was characteristic. 

« e * * 

He told me some capital stories. Some great big Irish 
counsellor said to Curran, “If you go on so I'll put you 
ill my pocket." “By God, if you do,” said Curran, 


LORD BROUGHAM. 


; MlHffrnrl*" Till! faiiliiidillll ■ l His cyo 

IS as fine os any eye I ever saw. It is like a lion s 
watching for prey. It is a clear grey, the light vibrating q 
at the bottom of tho iris, and the cornea shining, silvery, 
and tense. 1 never before had the opportunity of exa- 
mining Brougham’s face with the scrutiny of a painter, 
and 1 am astonished at that extraor^ary u 

THE DUKE OF SUSSEX. 


kfiflably. I 


“you’ll liave more law in }our pocket than ever you had 
in your head." 

“ Upon my word,” I said, ^'you take up more time in 
the House than you ought." “Wo can’t help it," said 
O’Coiitiell. “ Don't you think tho Irish people barba- 
rous T said I. O’Connell was shaken, and lie tried to 
explain why they were not, but did not succeed. O'Con- 
nell spoke of himself with great candour. Ho said, 
“ How could the Govornincnt expect, after the character 
liud publicity I gaineiPby emancipation, 1 could relapse 


March 23(f. — Duke of Sussex sat afinably. I never 
saw any thing like it. Ho exceeds all my sitters for 

f atience and quiet. There ho sat smoking and talking. 

felt quite easy, and sketched with more case than I 
ever did before. He talked on all subjects. 1 hit him, 
and he was pleased. No interruption whatever took 
place. 

25M. — Finished tho Duke of Sussex till he comes. 
There is literally as much difference between a royal 
person and a mere nobleman as between a nobleman 
and a mere plebeian. Such is the effect of breeding and 
habit. 

LORD FLUNK ETT. 


into a poor barrister? 
mit it." 


Hiinau vanity would not per- 


This last paragraph reads like an invention. 
The painter could hardly have ventured the 
impertinence, and O’Cuniicli was quite incapa- 
ble of the frankness.^ 

There are many "entries of interviews , with 
Lord Melbourne. That nobleman, so exqui- 
sitely sensitive to the ludicrous, seems to have 
amused himself with the idiosyncracies of Hay- 
don, and to have used him as a study. 


27tA.— Lord Plunkett sat very amiably and quietly, 
lie has an arch humour. “ When do you sketch O'Con- 
nell?" said one of his daughters. “ There is one thing," 
said Lord Plunkett, “ if yon could take his head entirely 
off, you would do great good to society." 

Lord Plunkett said “ You have put between the 

candles. I’ll lay my life he would be thinking of the 
expense of so much wax." I thought 1 should have died 
with laughing, b^ause actufily said, as ho looked 


LORD MELBOURNE. 

Lord Melbourne (says Mr. Taylor) being now at the head 
of the administration, Ha\ don availed himself of his easy 
uod-humour and accessible habits to urge on him, as ho 
ad done on his predecessors for twenty years, the duty of 
providing public ernploymoiit for artists. But the charm- 
ing imoucianre of Lord Melbouruo was worse than the 
most frigid formality of any of his predecessors. He was 
always ready to listen when Hayden talked, but as te 
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impressing him with any sense of the importance of the 
subject ! Here is one example, out of many, of these 
C iiiversations between tlie pleasant Minister and the pas- 
sionate painter : — 

Se/ftembpr 2ifh . — Called on Ijord Melbourne; was very 
glad to sec him and ho mo. We had a regular set-to 
.•».boiit art. T went on purpose. I said, “ For twenty-live 
ycal^ I have been at all tho Lords of tho 'treasury with- 
out effect. 'J'he first Lord who has courage to establish 
a system for the public encouragement of high art will be 
remembered with gratitude by tho English people.” I£e 
"said, “What d*ye want?” “2000f. a year/' “Ah,” 
said Lord Melbourne, shaking his head and looking with 
his arch eyes, “ God help the Minister that meddles with 
art.” “Why, my Lord?” “He will get tho whole 
Academy on his back.” “ 1 have had them on mine, 
who am’ not a minister and a nobleman, and here I am. 
You say the Government is poor : you voted 10,0002. for 
tho Poles, and 20,000/. for tho Euphrates.” “T was 
against 10,000/. for the Pules. These things only bring 
over more refugees,” said Lord Melbourne. “ Wliat about 
tho Euphrates ?” “ WJiy, my Lord, to try if it be navi- 
gable, and all the world knows it is not.” Then I^ord 
Melbourno turned round, full of fun, and said, “ Drawing 
is no use ; it is an obstruction to genius. Correggio could 
not draw, Ileynolds could not draw.” “ Ah, my Lord, 1 
SCO where you have been lately.” Then he rubbed his 
hands, and laughed again. “ Now, Lord Melbourne,” 
said I, “at the bottom of that love of fun you know you 
have a mine of solid sense. You know the beautiful 
letter you wrote me. Do let us have a regular conver- 
sation. The art will go out.” “ Who is there to paint 
pictures ? ” said he. “ Myself, Hilton, and Ktty.” “ Etty ! 

why ho paints old ,” said Lord Melbourno. “ Well, 

come on Sunday at eleven.” 

Novcmhiir 9//i. — Sent down in the morning to know if 
Lord lifclbourno could see me. He sent me back word 
he would receive ino at one. At one I called, and saw 
him. 'J he following dialogue ensued : — “ Well, my Lord, 
have you seen my petition to vou ?” “ I have.” “ Have 
you read it ?" “ Yes.” “ Well, what do you say to it ?” 
lie aflected to be occupied, and to read a letter. I said, 
“ What answer does your Lordship give ? What argu- 
ment or refutation have you V “ Why, we do not mean 


to havo pictures. We mean to have a building with all 
the simplicity of the ancients.” “ Well, my Lord, what 
public building of the ancients will you point out without 
pictures ? I fear, I»rd Melbourne, since I first saw you, 
you are corrupted. You meet Acadamecians at Holland 
House. I am sure you do.” He looked archly at me, 
and rubbed his hands. “ I do. 1 meet Calcott. He is 
a good fellow.” “ Good enough ; but an Academician.” 
“ Ha, ha,” said Lord Melbourne. “Now, my Lord, do 
be serious.” “ Well, I am : Calcott says he disapproves 
of tiie system of patrons taking up young men to the in- 
jury of the old ones ; giving them two or three commis- 
sions, and letting them die in a workhouse.” But if 
young men are never to be taken up, how are they to 
become known ? But to return. lx>ok at Guizot. He 
ordered four great pictures to commemorate tho barri- 
cades for the Government. Why will not the Govern- 
ment do that here ? What is the reason. Lord Melbourne, 
that no English Minister is aware of tlie importance of 
art to the manufactures and wealtli of the country? 1 
will tell you, my Lord : you want tutors at the Univer- 
sities.” I was going on, talking eagerly, with my hand 
up. At that moment the door opened, and in stalked 
Ijord Brougham. He held out his two fingers, and said, 
“ How d’yo do. Mi;. Haydon ?” While I stood looking 
staggered, I^ord Melhoiirne glanced at me, and said, “ I 
wish you good morning.” 1 bowed to both and took my 
leave. 

I cannot make out Lord Melbourne, but 1 fear he is 
as insincere as the rest. 

We cannot conclude without an acknow- 
ledgment of the manly taste with which the 
editor has performed his portion of these vo- 
lumes. We do not, of course, agree with him 
in his great admiration of the head of Lazarus, 
but we tlioroughly coincide in every thing else 
he has said; and we especially thank him for 
having utterly repudiated the office of apologist 
for the vices, follies, or claims to genius of this 
Benjamin Haydon. 
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THE APOLOGY FOR SIR HUDSON LOWE. 

The History of the CantMty of Napoleon at St. Helena^fmm the Letters and Journals of 
the late Sir Hudson Lowe. By William Forsyth, M.A. 3 Vols. 8vo. Murray, 1863. 


On the 16th of July 1816 Napoleon was 
received on board the “ Bellerophon/* On 
the thirty-first the letter of Lord Melville was 
read to General Jiuonaparle, announcing his 
future destination. On the 15tli of October 
in the same year the “ Northumberland ” ar- 
rived at St. Helena. On the 6th May 1821 
the captive died. 

To fill up the details of tlie events marked 
by these dates, Mr. Forsyth has compiled the 
work before us. 

Nothing but a very enthusiastic abstract 
love of truth could induce any one to resusci- 
tate a conlroveray so old, so stale, and so ex- 
hausted, as is that upon the* treatment of 
N apoleon. Every one r<*sident upon the island, 
except only Sir Hudson Lowe, has written 
his own account of what occurred there. The 
French have a formed conviction that tludr 
captive emperor was tortured to death by petty 
annoyances, small discomforts, and constant 
insults. The English had, before Mr. Forsyth 
■^opened his defence, an almost equally settled 
persuasion that the piisoner was undignified 
and querulous, insensible to such kindness as 
a gaoler could shew, and ever upon the watch 
for OTievances. But while tlie French can 
speak and wnte of Sir Hudson Lowe only as 
a vulgar ruffian, the English believed him to 
have been a zealous officer, but a splenetic and 
ungentle man, ill chosen for his office, and 
unfitted to its delicate duties, yet not unwilling 
to treat liis captive as courteously as he could 
with security. The Whigs of 1820 used to 
declaim about the sufferings of Napoleon, as 
though he had been a martyr — with a thief- 
catcher ferreting his dirty linen, harrassed by 
a hideous complaint, and tortured by insults.” 
The French of the present day represent him 
in their writings and upon their stage as op- 
posing a calm dignity to all the outmgc and 
petty persecutions of a mean-minded tyrant. 
History, however, was gradually accumulating 
the atoms that went to make up a decision, 
and was gradually arriving at the conclusion 
that Napoleon was treated with no greater 
severity than was absolutely necessary for the 
object proposed — impossibility of evasion — but 
that these precautions might have been dis- 
guis^ with more tact, and conducted with more 
delic^y, than they were by Sir Hudson Lowe. 

This conclusion is not fortified by the very 
elaborate apology now put forth by Mr. For- 
syth; for that gentleman, although he dis- 
claims the character of a partisan, has, perhaps 


unwittingly, fallen into the tone and manner 
of an advocate. Never, surely, did an author 
so deceiv^ himself as to the tone of his work . 
as Mr. Foreyth has done. There is not a book 
in the language which dis[ilays a more laborious 
subtletv, a more constantly-sustained bending 
of small facts towards a foregone conclusion, 
or a more manifest contempt for the understand- 
ing of its readers. It is just such a oase as a 
bold advocate might venture before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, or as a barrister might 
addi’ess to a jury while the judge is out of 
Court. The abuse of O’Meara is overdone, 
and the proofs against him overstated : the 
little Court at LongAvood is, it is true, shewn 
to have been guilty of constant prevarication 
and a good deal of lying; the deposed em- 
leror is convicted of a hundi'ed acts of petii- 
ance at times when contemptuous submission 
would have been more majestic ; and the whole 
band of Sir Hudson’s prisoners arc seen en- 
gaged in a constant conspiracy to magnify 
their grievances, in order to mortify their gaoler 
and to gain for themselves sympathy in Eu- 
rope. All* this, if not very dignified, is riot 
very startling. It was Napoleon’s business to 
get away from the island if he could ; it was 
Lowe’s duty to keep him there ; and these two 
objects Avere much too confiicting to render a 
good understanding betAA'cen the emperor and tlie 
baronet very easy to be kept up by the latter. 

To those who have read the works of 
O’Meara and Las Cases these three bulky 
volumes will afibrd nothing new, except a 
lengthy and tedious amplification of the topics 
there discussed ; a deduce, sometimes successful 
and sometimes very unsatisfactory, of the 
charges brought against the goveinur ; constant 
abuse of O’Meara ; and a secret correspondence 
between O’Meara and Mr, Croker, now lor 
the fimt time brought to light. This last topic 
is one of very great interest, and is worthy of 
a much more impartiaf consideration than that 
bestoAiTd upon it by Mr. Forsyth. 

In his “ Voice fiom St. Helena ” O’Meara 
says he had the following conversition with 
Napoleon : — “ Napoleon asked, * Are you to be 
my surgeon, or surgeon d^une gaUrei and 
are you expected to report what you observe 
or hear?’ I answered, *1 am your surgeon, 
and not a spy, and one in whom I hope you 
may place confidence : I am not surgeon d^une 
gaidrSf nor do I consider it imperative on me 
to report any thing which is not contrary to 
my allegiance as a British officer, &c.’ ” 
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Two years later^ in his report of a conYcr- 
sation with Lowe, O’Meara tells us, that when 
Sir Hudson Lowe said to him he did not think 
a person under a pledge to Napoleon Buona- 
parte ought to be received into company, he 
'^Vrplied, “ 1 was under no other pledge to Na- 
poleon than one which was tacitly understood 
in every society of gentlemen.” 

Mr. Forayth insists that one of tjiese state- 
ments must he false. We do not think so. If 
we lire to trust O’Meara’s statement (“ Voice,” 
vol. i. p. 47), Napoleon said to him, All I 
want of you is to act as a galant vomoy and 
as you would do wore you surgeon to Lord St. 
Vincent. I do not mean to bind you to silence, 
or to prevent you from repeating any havardatje 
you may hear me say ; but 1 want to prevent 
you from allowing yourself to be cajoled and 
made a spy of, unintentionally on your part, 
by this governor.” This seems to ub to amount 
to exactly that tacit understanding which 
O’Meara mentioned. 

So far as the governor was concerned, 
O’Meara appears to have actc^d properly. He 
told him indiflerent matters, but utterly refused 
to answer interrogations, or to be used as a 
monton^ or spy. Sir Hudson Lowe was much 
enraged, turned him out of his room, and 
threatened to c^xpel him the island Mr. For- 
syth thinks his hero was right, but he takes 
what we think a most unfair and eVbn unjusti- 
fiable advantage of the mere verbal discrepancy 
between the accounts given by O’Meara of his 
underatanding with Napol(3on. O’Meara re- 
lates the scene thus : My refusals to disclose 
Napoleon’s conversations caused me to be 
treated in an outrageous manner. The gover- 
nor followed me out of the room, vociferating 
after me in a frantic manner, and cai'ried his 
gestures so far as to menace me with personal 
violence.” Lowe’s account, in his despatch 
home, is not very different, although he, of 
course, omits the tone of voice and the gestures.* 
Mr. Forsyth’s commentary is as follows : — 
o'meaba's pledge to napoleon. 

The interview thus briefly alluded to, and summarily 
dismissed, deserves a fuller notice. It was not to be 
expected that O'Meara would give a faithful account of 
it. He might, indeed, withmo greater dislionesty than 
he has ealiibit^ throughout his £)ok, have garbled it to 
suit his purpose ; but it was more convenient nut to at- 
tempt any detail of a conversation which covered him 
with disgralkie. For he confessed to the governor on that 
occasion, after much hesitation, and with great reluctance, 
that notwithstanding his frequent spontaneous communi- 
cations to himself, and his series of gossiping and garru- 
lous letters to Mr. Finlaison, from May lUi6 to Decem- 
ber 18]7t A period of nearly twenty months, he wu, 
during the whole of that period, under a plcd^ to Na- 
poleon not to reveal the conversations that passed between 
them, unless they related to his escape ! 

* The disputes between O'Meara and the governor 
will be found best detailed in the correspondence printed 

in the Appendix to Mr. Forsyth's second volume, p. 469. 


Major Gorrequer was desired by the governor to take a 
note of the expressions used by O'Meara, and he put 
them down in the following words 

Mr. O'Meara says he pledged his word to Napoleon 
Bonaparte not to reveal the conversations that passed 
between themselves, except they had a tendency to his 
(Napoleon Bonaparte's) escape, last May was a twelve- 
month." 

He then shewed O'Meara what he had written, who 
read it, and said it was what ho had expressed, and, if 
required, ho would giro it in his own handwriting. The 
governor then said, ^‘What, »Sir! and you have thus 
pledged yourself without consulting me about it, or even 
thinking proper to apprise me of it until now ; and you 
do not blush to avow it !" 

O'Meara answered, I beg your pardon. Sir ; I told 
you of it." This the governor iiiiinodiatcly denied, and 
O'Meara did not persist in the assertion. 

Sir Hudson Lowe afterwards asked, If you engaged • 
your promise not to reveal any thing that passed in con- 
versation between Napoleon Bonaparte and yourself, ex- 
cept what had a tendency to his escape, how came you to 
repeat to me all that you have mentioned of those con- 
versations whicli had no tendency whatever to escape ?" 
He answered,^ Bec<auseyou have asked me, and I thought 
they might be interesting to Government ; but though 1 
told you some parts, I did not tell you all : besides, I 
thought I might in some things depart from it [t.e. tho 
promise] without impropriety." 

Tho governor said that a person who had made such a 
promise was not fit to remain in such a situation ; and 
after, in warm language, pointing out the impropriety of 
his conduct, which he eharacteri/ed as dishonourable and 
nncandid towards Government and himself, he told him 
he did not wish him to remain in the house any longer^ 
and desired him to quit it. It will however, I think, 
be generally felt tiiat O'Meara was more to blame for 
systematically violating bis promise, when once made, 
than for making it in tho first instance. Tho promise 
miglit be an error of judgment ; the breaking it was the 
deliberate breach of a solemn engagement. 

Now we submit that this is special pleading; 
and very bad special pleading. O’Meara had 
pledged himself to Napoleon not to act the spy 
upon him, and Napoleon had replied, “ I don’t 
bind you to secrecy : repeat what gossip you 
please, but act like a man of honour.” There- 
fore O’Meara was quite right in repeating what 
gossip he thought unimportant, and also quite 
right in stating that ho was pledged to submit 
to no questioning. 

A further imputation remains. Although 
O’Meara did not play the spy for Lowe, did 
he not do so for l^owe’s masters ? Mr. For- 
syth continues thus ; — 

On the 23d, O’Meara wrote a long letter to Sir 
Hudson IjOwc, which is nowhere noticed in his printed 
works. The reason of this no doubt was, that it would 
have been very dilHcult to do so without revealing to the 
world that he had given the pledge of secrecy to Napo- 
leon which he so repeatedly violated. After saying that 
bis principle was ** to forget the conversations he held 
with his patients on leaving the room, unless as far as 
regarded his allegiance as a British officer to his sovereign 
and country and that, if he had consented to report to 
the governor verbatim bis conversations with Boiyiparte, 
be would have acted most base and dishonourable 
part," and, in fact, been ** a spy,” and a mouton and 
that ** such conduct would cover his name with well- 
merited infamy, and render him unfit for the society of 
any man of honour he thus proceeded to develope his 
conception of the duties of his office : — 
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** He who, clothed with the specious garb of a phy* 

I sician, insinuates himself into the confidence of his pa- 
tient, and avails himself of the frequent opportunities and 
facilities which his situation necessarily presents of being 
near his person to wring, under the pretence of curing or 
alleviating his infirmities, and in that confidence which 
has been, from time immemorial, reposed by tho sick in 
persons professing the healing art, disclosures of his pa- 
tients' sentiments, for the purpose of afterwards betraying 
them, deserves most justly to be branded with the appella- 
tion of “ mouton.’* 

To this seiitciice of condemnation upon the physician 
who violates his trust no exception can bo taken ; and out 
of his own mouth shall O’Meara be Judged. We are 
lost in amazomeitt at the effrontery of a man who could 
BO write after ho had deliberately, during the whole pe- * 
riod of his residence at St. Helena, broken, not merely the 
implied agreement which, according to himself, tacitly 
subsist^ between the physician and his patient, but his 
express promise to Napoleon. So far from forgetting 
conversations with his patients on leaving tho room, he 
used to hurry to his apartments, where he was seen 
noting down in his journal all that had occurred. 

Moreover, he did not scruple afterwards to publish to 
the world tlie sayings of Napoleon, which he had heard 
from him solely through means of the access which ho 
bad to his privacy in tho character of physician ; and 
from time to time lie sent off his narrative of conver- 
sations with the exile, of tho most confidential kind, to his 
friend at tho Admiralty, to bo by that friend communi- 
cated to the uiiiiistors of the Crown ; so that it was 
clear to domoiistration that either he had constantly and 
deliberately been in the habit of violating it. And here 
it may be convenient to mention, that not long after- 
wards Sir Hudson Ix)wc was officially made acquainted 
with the fact that O'Meara continued to forward his 
letters to Mr. Fiiilaisun; for on the 23d of January IBlfi 
Mr. Goulhnrn wrote thus to Sir Hudson Ijowe: — ^*Lord 
Bathurst thinks it pr<iper that you should be informed 
that this correspondence is still kept up ; and that it is so 
with his lordship's knowledge ; for as the letters received 
from Dr. O’Meara are regularly submitted to T^ord 
Bathurst's pornsal, he has thought it advisable not to do 
an]^ thing wliicli, hy driving Dr. O'Meara to seek another 
channel of correspondence, might deprive Ijord Bathurst 
of the knowledge of its contents, and of tho objects witli 
whicli it is evident that his communications are made.’* 

Now, albeit not accustomed to interfere in 
a quarrel between two Irishmen — for both 
O’Meara and Sir Hudson Lowe were natives 
of the emerald isle— we feel strongly impelled 
to take up the cudgels for the surgeon. 

In the ill’s! place, we must admit that he did 
write gossiping and garrulous letters to Mr. 
Finlaison, and that he knew that the details 
therein given were intended for the amusement 
of the Prince Regent and the English aristo- 
cracy. Mr. Wilson Croker (whose name, by 
some fatality, always crops out whenever any 
secret mine of official dirtiness is discovered 
about this time) appears to have been the insti- 
gator and manager of the correspondence. 

On the 3d Jiily 1816 Mr. Finlaison writes 

to O’Meara thus : — 

• 

** Tour letters of the 16th of March and 22d of April 
came duly to hand, and fumUhed a real feast to aonie 
very great folks here, I also received a letter from you on 
your first arrival, which was considered very interesting: 
not a line of any thing you have written to me since you 
«ai l e d waa ever mado public. The moment your letters 


came they were given to Mr, Croker^ who considered them 
extremely interesting, and circulated copies among the 
cabinet ministers ; and ho desires me to assure you that 
tliey never have been, nor shall they ever hereafter be, 
seen by any other person. I conjc*cture, also, that your 
letters have even amused His Royal Highness the Prime 
Regent : they are written with that discrimination, 
sense, and naivete^ that they could not fail to be accef^ 
able ; and I am quite sure that they have done you a 
great deal of good at the Board, a proof of which is, that 
Captain Hai^iltou of the Havaiiiiah, and Sir £. Thorn- 
borough, reported in a public letter that, a few hours 
after tho ship’s arrival, a letter was inserted in the Ports- 
mouth paper about Bonaparte, and that it had been 
traced that you were the author of it. Mr. Croker sent 
for 1110 , and desired mo to request you to be careful in 
respect to your private letters to any other person, as 
every thing now-a-days gets into tho papers ; but^o me he 
repeated his hojtes that you would write in fuU confidence^ 
and in the utmost possihte detail, all the anecdotes you can 
pick up, resting assured that none but the Government 
ever will see them, and to them they are and must be 
extremely interesting, as shewing the personal felings of 
your great state prisoner ." 

Mr. Forsyth quotes no more of this letter, 
but we liMirn from one of the Governor’s des- 
patches that it concludes with a request to 
pi’ocure a scrap of Bonaparte’s handwriting 
for Mr. Croker, and, on the whole, manifests 
a kind of interest in every thing relating to the 
extraordinary peraonage referred to, which, 
if communicated to him, ctmld not fail^ I think, 
of proving in a certain degree flattering to 
him ; and^ vjith a personage tf his artifice^ lead, 
through Di\ G^Mearay to communications for 
the ear and ohser oations of the Prince Regent 
himself 

Of the conduct of Mr. Croker and his su- 
periors there can, we conceive, exist but one 
opinion. They, at any rate, thought that they 
were suborning a spy who was to jot down for 
them all the agonies of their illustrious prisoner, 
and serve them up as a real feast,” to gratify 
the miserable appetites of very great folks 
and all tliis amusement was to be obtained 
for them hy a sordid Oreach of the most sacred 
confidence. O’Meara’s object, however, does 
not appear to have been one of such unmixed 
baseness as Mr. Forsyth wishes to make out. 
It probably had a threefold purpose: first, 
to obtain better appointments for himself from 
the ministers j secondly^ to annoy and injure 
Sir Hudson Lowe, whom he and everybody 
hated ; thii’dly, to insinuate to the Prince Re- 
gent and the ministers the causes of Qomplaint 
which Napoleon had. 

When he wrote the following, he doubtless 
had the first object in view : — 

** In fact, if the Goverament does not choose to give me 
what Bonaparte offered me himself, viz. 12,000 francs, 
and repeated once in a letter from General Montholon, 
which has been forwarded to the Admiralty, 1 must de- 
dine holding the situation any longer. If 1 must be a 

S risoner, it is only the hopes of emolument which will in* 
uce me to continue in this cage. Yon will perceive fiiat 
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Che greatest part, if not the whole, of this letter wonld bo 
unfit to meet the public eye, perhaps would not be alto- 
gether agreeable to the Govcriinient also : however, of 
this you are, of course, the best judge. 1 merely tell you 
in confidence of what really happened.’* 

Jn the Ion" letter which O’Meara wrote to 
Finlaisoii on the 2{)th December ]816 he de- 
tailed Napoleon’s desire to be allowed to reside 
in England — his inclination to drop ^lis preten- 
sions to a royal title, and to take a noni de 
noffacje — his resentment at the governor having 
come in person to convey him news which he 
thought would afflict him, and to enjoy his 
torment. O’Meara then goes on to detail the 
new restrictions adopted by Sir Hudson Lowe, 
and proceeds : — “ Since these new restrictions 
have been put in force, Bonaparte has never 
been out on horseback. For the last six wrecks 
he has not stirred out of the house, exetipt one 
evening for about ten minutes, and rarely quits 
his room or dines at table with the rest. This 
confinement has had a visible effect upon his 
health and appearance ; and I have no doubt 
that if he pei*sists in it, his existence wdll be 
closed in a iinv months, either by liydrothorax 
or apoplexy.*' He vindicates the emperor 
from all knowledge of the plot attributed to 
Las Cases ; he repeats the emperor’s fears lest 
the governor should seize upon his manu- 
scripts ; he states that Napoleon said, when he 
saw the governor and liis staff Surrounding 
the housed me parut voir les anthropo- 
phages des iles de la mer dc midi, qui dansemt 
autour de leura victimes avaiit de les devorer 
he mentions, 'with a somewhat hypocritical 
show of defending the governor, that that 
functionary had caused Naj)oleon great anxiety 
by detaining the papers of the emperor that 
were among those of Las Cases, not to examine 
them, but because he was too busv to think of 
returning them ; and he ends this long letter of 
sixteen pages thus : — z 

I must confess that I am one of those who think that 
a groat deal of unnecessary rigour has been practised 
towards bim, as you may yourself conceive from tho na- 
ture of the restrictions ; and 1 know that such is tlie 
opinion of every oflicer on the island, except Sir Hudson's 
personal staff. Sir Hudson himself, indeed, appears to ho 
conscious of it ; within a feubdays ho has taken away his 
prohibition against speaking, removed some of the senti- 
nels, and rescinded his order about persons not being able to 
make use of the same pass to speak to any of his staff, 
and allow them to hold converse with him. Bonaparte 
^IcM that things should be put upon the same footing 
they were in Sir George Cockburn's time. Few, 1 believe, 
will doubt Sir George Cockburn's capacity and capability 
of placing him in as secure a position as any governor 
would desire. In fact, he was then just as secure ^ he is 
now, and was not tormented with unnecessary, frivolous, 
and annoying restrictions. 

** Sir Hudson has repeated again to me bis prohibition 
of communication, during which,. he obesrved that none of 
the ministers had any business to know what was going 
on about Bonaparte, except the one with whom he corre- 
sponded ; and that such correspondence should go through 


him, and him alone ; adding, that he had written to Lord 
Bathurst, to acquaint him that I had been in the habit of 
correspouding witli you, and that 1 had furnished you 
with every information respecting Bonaparte, in order 
that he might take steps to prevent tlie same, adjoining 
[adding ?], however, that he had dune it in such a man- 
ner as not to do me any mischief. 

“ By this you will he able to judm how requisite it 
must be not to make known to his Lordship that 1 still 
am a channel of communication ; though it appears a 
little strange and unaccountable to mo that Sir Hudson 
should be so dreadfully alarmed at the idea of His Ma- 
jesty's ministers being made acquainted with the truth of 
what occurs with respect to a man who has made so 
much noise in tho world, wliilo at the same time ho sends 
*Pioutkowski and three others to disseminate, not only the 
truth, but gross exaggerations blended with it, through all 
Europe. Until 1 came to Saint Helena I never was 
aware tliat the ministers were not to bo put in possession 
of whatever might regard slate prisoners.” 

Now there is not one word in this letter 
which Napoleon would not have wished to go 
forth to England; and although O’Meara is 
very importunate with his correspondent to 
prevent it getting into the papei*s, lest Napoleon 
should see it, it is by no means impossible that 
Napoleon saw the letter, or knew the purport 
of it, before it was sent. 

The same nnnark occurs upon a subsequent 
lett<;r, wherein O’Meara transmitted to Croker* 
the substance of a letter which Count Moiitho- 
lon wished him to have conveyed to Europe 
for publication. 

In a letter published in tho Mormnff Chronicle'* of the 
3d of March 1823, Mr. Finlaison, speaking of a letter 
which he had received from O’Meara in July 1815, said, 
** l^oinc expressions in this letter led me to doubt the pro- 
priety of entertaining a correspondence of the nature 
offered to me by Mr. O’Meara, without tlie authority of 
niy official superiors : 1 therefore thought proper to com- 
iiiuiiicatc the letter to Mr. Croker, who declined autho- 
rising such a correspondence without consulting Lord 
Melville. His liordsliip, on being referred to, said that 
he saw no reason why I should not receive the letters 
which Mr. O'Meara might cliooso to write to me, and 
that it might even be advantageous to hoar from an im- 
partial and near observer tho situation of Bonaparte and 
his suite. But in order that no duplicity should be prac- 
tised on Mr. O’Meara, I was desired to apprise him that 
his letters would be seen by the ministers.” 

O’Meara refused to retain the letter, but 
read it. 

** 1 told Sir Hudson, this day, that Montholon had 
doiio so, and that he had given me the letter. Be was 
very much displeased at tbe idea of its being made 
known, and also with mo for having read it, so that 
1 was obliged in my own defence to mako known to him 
that 1 was authorised to make commnnications respecting 
Bonaparte to tho Admiralty. He appeared surprised and 
annoyed at this, and said that it was not proper ; that 
the Admiralty had nothing to do with what took place 
respecting him ; that he did not communicate it to the 

TT 

* We say to Croker ; for although Mr. Forsyth makes 
a quibble u^ion the subject, there can be no dispute that 
Croker was the real correspondent who received these 
letters, any more than there can be that he was the writer 
who afterwards so savaraly attacked O'Meara in 
Quarterly, and called him a spy. 
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Duke of York ; that it ought not eren to be made known 
to any of the Cabinet Ministere^ except the Secretary of 
State, with whom he corresponded himself ; and that he 
would make some arrangements accordingly. He added, 
that my correspondence ought to go through him. I re- 
plied Tery respectfully, that as I had been in the habit of 
obeying those received from the Board of Admiralty, 
under whose orders I naturally was, 1 had not thought 
it improper to communicate to them such information 
and anecdotes as I thought they might be pleased with, 
submitting to him that it would be much better for me to 
resign the situation, which I was ready to do. To tliis 
he replied, he was far from desiring such a step, and said 
that the subject altogether required some deliberation, 
and tlius the matter rests. Until, however, I have re- 
ceived directions from ytm not to correspond, I will con- 
tinue to do so, or will, as I told him, resign a situation 
always delicate, and now peculiarly and embarrass- 
ingly so. 

Ul)on the whole, we think that Mr. Forsyth 
has failed signally in his elaborate attempt to 
destroy the cr(?dit of O’Mearn. O’Meara did 
not love the French attendants of tiie emperor, 
hut he 8C(^ms to have succumbed to the in- 
fluence exerted over all around him by Na- 
))oleon. Prudence, lest lip should be seduced 
beyond safe limits, or fear, lest the Montholons 
and Beilrands should Icam his secret, might 
have kept him from shewing his letters to 
Napoleon; but the letters to Finlaison were 
written altogether in the interest of the prisoner 
his patient. 

“He fi«quently breaks out into invectives against tbe 
English Govoriiincnt for sending him to this island, 
which he pronounces (with some reason) to be the most 
detestable spot in the universe. * Behold the English 
Government,* said he, gazing around at the frightful and 
stupendous rocks which encompassed him. * This is their 
liberality to the unfortunate, who, confiding in what he 
so blindly imagined to bo their national character, in an 
evil hour gave liiinself up to them.’ ” 

It was by his agency that exclamations such 
as these reached the ears of the PrinciJ Regent 
and his ministers. O’Meara used the licence 
which the emperor gave him, and, quoad 
Napoleon, vre think he used it fairly. He re- 
peated what, in his opinion, the emperor would 
not havci objected that he should repeat. 

Mr. Forsyth is not less unsuccessful in his 
defence than he has been in his attack. He 
has succeeded in disproving, what no temperate 
man ever believed— stories of threatened vio- 
haice, of studied insult, and of compelled hun- 
ger. No one seriously credited that Sir Hudson 
Lowe, in the presence of a captive, put his 
hand upon his sword as a gesture of menace : 
no one gave much faith to the stories of 
the bust of young Napoleon, to the tale of 
the sni^-box, or to the complaint that the 
necessaries of life failed at Longwood. It was 
abandoned to the poets to l^dicve and sing 
about 


The palt^ gaoler and the prying spy, 

Tlie staring stranger with his note-book nigh : 

Vain his complaint — ^my lord presents his bill ; 

His food and wine were doled out duly still : 

Vain was hi< sickness — never was a climo 
So free from homicide— to doubt 's a crime. 

And the stiff surgeon who inaiiitained his cause 
Hath lust his place, and gain'd the world's applause. 

Yet now that Mr. Forsyth’s book has ap- 
peared, we ^vonder to find that at least some 
portion of nil this was true. The present 
generation had tacitly agreed to disbelieve 
O’Meara altogether. Exaggeration and malice 
were patent in his book. We opened this work 
with the full conviction that we should find a 
complete defence of the national honoifi', and 
a decisive answer to all the stories of the day. 
Yet we find Mr. Forsyth — not indignantly 
denying that any restriction was ever placed 
upon the quantity of food provided to the cm- 
pc»ror — hnt provhtff that the Fnaich ladies aik 
gentlemen who had aceonipanied their maste\ 
into captivity were gluttons and wine-bibbers \ 
— defending his hero by shewing that even 
O'Meara thought they used too many pounds of 
beef for their comtnnmh — admitting, in fact, 
that there were miserable, dirty, dishonouring 
restrictions, disgraceful to the Prince Regent, 
to Lord Bathurst, and to Lowe, and, whether 
suggested by the congenial genius of Crokcr, 
or originating with the governor, equally un- 
worthy of tills country. We had fully ex- 
pected to find that the restri(itioris which pre- 
vented Napoleon from entering a house upon 
the island, stopping to speak to any of the 
inhabitants, or throwing a coin to a beggar, 
might be justified by constant exertions made 
to effect an escape. Nothing of the sort ! A 
cock and bull story of some casks picraed with 
air-holes, and a couple of anonymous letters 
to the British Government, is all that Mr. 
Forsyth can adduce of this nature. In truth, 
Najioleon does not aj^car to have contem- 
plated escape. He had nowhither to fly. His 
hope was, to be allowed to live? a life of jirivacy 
in England, and for that purjiose he attempted 
to keep alive the sympathy of Europe by an 
exaggeration of his persecutions. Now, how- 
ever, that we have hciircl the defence, we must 
give judgment that those persecutions did exist. 
Sir Hudson Lowe was unni'cessarily harsh, 
unaccommodating, ungenerous, and inijelicate. 
There arc two ways of doing an unpleasant 
duty. The spirit of Low'c’s conduct spake in 
his answer to the request that the emperor 
might have a wood fire — Lowe did not like 
to iiumour any person’s whims it was de- 
scribed, also, by Napoleon, when he said — Ce 
n’est pas I’habit qui fait Ic geolier, e’est la ma- 
nierc ct les mesurs.” 
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It is now exactly four hundred years since the 
Greek empire was extinguished by the house 
of Othnoian, and Mahomet the Second captured 
Constantinople. A liundred and fifty years 
previously a mere marauder, at the head of 
scarce a thousand fighting men, made to him- 
self a house and a kingdom in tlie mountains 
of Anatolia. Ilis son assumed the name of 
Otliman (the bone-breaker), because it was an 
raithet that was the synonym for tlie vulture. 
From that time forwaivls he and his descendants 
have follow'ed the instincts of the bird they 
adopted as a type, and fattened upon the carcases 
of decaying emph'es. Zin^is KWii pourcfl his 
m^’riads over the territories of the Seljukian 
Sultans of Iconium, and abandoned the waste 
he had made. The vultura appeared as he 
departed, adopted that desert as his kingdom, 
and fed upon the relies of tlie pyew which the 
hunter had left. From Emira the 0th mans be- 
came Sultans ; and although the irruption of 
Timour for a moment disturlied the progress 
of their fortunes, ten years sufficed to oblitemte 
the battle of Angora and the fate of Bajazet, 
and to give them strength to attack with beak 
and claws the festering cadaver of the Grccdc 
empire. 

Rigid in their faith, rigid in their discipline, 
unfaltering in their fatalism, inspired by the 
happiest of fanaticisms, strong in their institu- 
tions, which rendered tlie whede race a standing 
army for invasion, and created another from 
the children of their prisoners, these Turks 
met with contemptuous confidence the hasty 
and tempora^ levies of feudal Europe. On 
the field of Nicopolis the honour of the West 
was lost, and it was told with shame that 
Christian knights had fled before the scimetars 
of the misbelievers. Northward and westward 
rolled tfie tide of conquest, and even Hungry 
had been reached before Constantinople fell. 

The empire of the world had passea, in name 
at least, from Rome to Constantinople. The 
Turk was upon the throne of the C^rs, and 
claimed to nave succeeded to their dominion. 
The name of Grand Simior is but the trans- 
lation into a western dimect of a Turkish title 
that comprehends this claim. Nor was this 
a mere barren pretension. Mahomet seriously 
undertook to give it full efiect. He crossed 


the Adriatic to reduce into decorous submission 
his disobedient city of Rome ; and there was 
a moment when a rope was prepaiing to fly 
beyond the Alps, and the metropolis of all 
Christendom was in danger of becoming an 
appanage to Constantinople, and a provincial 
seat of Mohammedanism. This claim to em- 
ii‘e is still a tradition at Constantinople: it 
as never been abandoned. Although the 
immediate successora of the conqueror of Con- 
stantinople turned eastward towards Persia, 
and southwaids to ^plgypt, Solynian the Great, 
in the early part of the sixteouth century, in- 
dignant that Charles the Filth should assume 
to himself a title inconsistent with his supre- 
macy, vindicated the universal sovereignty of 
the house of Otliman, by invading and annexing 
Hungary, reducing to tributary obedience 
Wallachia and Moldavia, expelling tjie Chris- 
tian brotherhood of the lance from Rhodes, 
and besieging Vienna. Wc are accustomed to 
think largely of Charles the Fifth, Francis the 
First, and their coritempordries on the continent 
of Europe; but Solyman demeaned Jiimself 
amqng them as a powerful Lord-Lieutenant 
would bear him tow'ards a mob of discontented 
countiy squires— “ The kings of France, Po- 
land, Venice, and Transylvania seek refuge 
under our shadow,” was his observation when 
Francis the First made overtures for a treaty. 

But constant wars in Eui*ope rendered warfare 
a science, and a standing anny a necessity. 
Austria had, in the seventeenth century, ah'cady 
excelled the military strength of the Turks, 
and Muscovy was growing into power. 

When Constantinople fell, Ivan the Great, 
who had just assumed the title of Czar, and 
proclaimed himself an independent sovereign, 
married the last of the Greek princesses, and 
assumed the two-headed eagle which had been 
the ensim of the Eastern empire. But the 
suggested pretension of the barbarian was 
sozpewhat ridiculous. Had Poland been less 
bigotted, or her form of government more 
reasonable, the kingdom of Ivan Had soon 
sunk into a province of Poland. But Po- 
land was unquiet and intolerant; the Cos- 
sacks were driven into alliance with the Mus- 
covite ; Peter the Great joined in battle with 
the Ottomans, and was beaten on the banks of 
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as ^ men of business” k bjr ihk time too well 
esUblisfaed. 

If Lord Ellenborongh enkye the ci^dit of 
haTiOg procured the amendments on which 
we have- been remarking to be madci to the 
Bishop of Oxford’s excellent speech on the 
secona reading of the Bill in the Lords we owe 
an amendment not less imj^rtant, but of an- 
other kind* The thirty*iunth clause of the 
Bill proposed merely to empower the Boai*d of 
Control to appoint examinersi under regulations 
to be made by that Board| for conducting the 
examinations of candidates for admission into 
Raileybury and Addiscombe, and of students 
or persons leaving such college and seminary 
for the purpose of entering into tlie civil or 
military service of the said Company, and of 
other persons entering such military service, 
and of persons desirous of being appointed as- 
sistant surgeons in the said Company’s forces.” 
The effect of this proposed clause would have 
been, to leave the chil service of the Company 
the private patrimony of Haileybury students 5 
a monopoly, the evil consequence of which 
the Bishop of Oxford most lorcibly depicted* 
Lord Granville yielded to the rcinoustrance, 
and Section 42 of the new Act accordingly ex- 
tends the provision generally to all canmdates 
for appointment to the civil and military ser- 
vice respectively of the sAid Company,” with- 
out regard to the place of education, or any 
other test than that of fitness. 

Notwithstanding these decided improvements 
upon the orimnaf plan, it miust be confessed 
that the new Indian Charter Act is a wretched 
failure, and open, with but little modification, 
to every one of the vital objections to which 
the Bill was liable, and wliicli, in our last 
Number, we endeavoured to point out. One 
comfort is, that it cannot work, and that, session 
after session, the legislation of Parliament will 
continue to be invoked by the jarring function- 
ari..,' and thd agitated people of India, and 
likewise by the perplexed and confounded 
occupants of Cannon llow. The thing cannot 
work ; and before Creation, Chaos ! 

A somewhat better result might have been 
obtained had it pleased the Young-India 
party,” as Mr. Bright’s parliamentary liench- 
men absurdly call themselves, to be rational, 
reflecting, and patriotic. We advised them 
w^ell, wlien we urged them to reserve them- 
selves for a series of combined and sustained 
amendments in Committee, and not to expend 
their fire in the vain attempt to cripple the Bill 
on th^ second reading, l^rd Stanley, an able 
and weU«meaning young nobleman, was but 
the cat’s-paw of & nobm parent and chief on 
occasion; and the success of Ybung In- 
dia” under such auspices might have restored 
the ex-minister to power, Nht could not pos- 


sibly have placed his son in a position either to 
grati^ the expectations of Bright yviih a 
seat in his father’s cabinet, or to Mcome* the 
liberator of India. But our advice, i& though 
it had been pearls, was trodden usder th^rsT 
of those before whom wo cast it. 

India,” led by Lord Stanley and Mr. Bright, 
were rigidly beaten on the second: i^ing, and • 
their prinige rapidly went down. Not a single 
amendment, good or bad, ever afterwards was 
carried by their strength, or obtained by their 
influence. Their want of intelligence, ipfonna- 
tion, tact, and concert, defeated the few which 
they brought forward ; and to those members 
who, not being noted by their confidence, did 
succeed in forcing useful alterations or ad- 
ditions now and then, the support which was 
rendered by << Young India” may be estiniated 
at zero. Sir John Pakington, tot instance, in 
the name of his salt-mining constituents at 


the very 
House, 


Droitwich, moved and caiTicd, in 
teeth of Government and the India 
really valuable clause for giving efiect to the 
statutory prohibition of the Company’s trade, 
by closing the Government salt-worlb in India, 
and throwing open to all the world the manu- 
facture and sale of that first necessoiy of Hindi! 
existence. Mr. Bright, whose party, by the 
way, seem to havo excluded, through some un- 
explained whimsy, the Company’s monopolies 
of land, salt, opium, tobacco, and so forth, from 
their favourite category of parliamentary topics, 
allowed the battle to be fought and won by Sir 
John Pakington, without help or countenance 
fi’om him ; and, forgetful of Manchester and 
its politicians, sat silently and sullenly aloof. 
The Bill, thus improved, went up to tlie Lords; 
the Lords rejected the improvement, and the 
Commons were thus again called upon to con- 
sider the salt monopoly, and the propric^ of 
adhering to their proposal to abolish it. But, 
when the day came, Mr. Bright and his party 
were nowhere : the foimcr had been Iieard to 
say, ^'It is Pakington’s clause, and he may 
pass it if he can ; i am off for the country 
and the utmost exertions of the Treasury whip 
had at last succcedec^ in getting together a 
slender majority for Lcadennall Street. Thus 
deserterl, ami yet able to extort from Sir 
Charles Wood die distinct pledge th^t the In- 
dian legislature should, with all convenient 
speed, carry into effect the purpose of Parlia- 
ment BO long evaded, Sir John Pakington 
wisely resolved to allow the Lords’ amend- 
ment to 1 ^ unopposed, and not to incur the 
risk of oimiiiishing the force of tibe censure 
previously pronounced by the Commo& against 
the salt monopoly, by inviting an unsuodessftil 
division on that question, in the last week of a 
long session, and in a thin and ei^nst^ 
House. 
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In the meantime, great h the excitement in 
Leadcnhall which of the Directors shall be 
eliminated, under Section 4, ^'on the second 
Wednesday in the montli of March?” — ^which 
retu'l^ed ? Mr. Wigi*am, the brewer, an octo- 
genarian at the least, will resign quietly, and 
so will old Sir Robert Campbell. But then 
• the!*e will still remain thirteen actual ^and non* 
actual Directors to be extruded by brute force ; 
and who shall they be ? Colonel Sykes, Mr. 
Leslie Melville, Major Oliphant, and one or 
two other Directors of reforming ])redilections, 
think that the unreforming and jobbing ma- 
joritv, of which Sir James Weir Hogg is the 
head, and his son-in-law, Mr. Marjoribanks, 
the youngest Director, is the tail, ought to per- 
form a noble act of abnegation, and furnish 
from their own ranks the thirteen victims, by 
way of grateful sacrifice to the offended justice 
of their country. But the said majority think 
far otherwise, and, being the majority, arc not 
unlikely to do precisely as they think; and 
the imperious voice has been hoard to mutter 
his expectation of being speedily rid of such 
men as Colonel Sykes.” From that collision 
may light be vouchsafed to irradiate the vaults 
of the India House ! 

The Outram and Khutput papers ai*c still 
there ; a living memorial of the forbearance of 
the disregai'ded Parliament. At Vhe rate at 
which these discoveries proceed, the generation 
of wrong-doers will have slept with their 
fathers before the last sheet of copy has reached 
the Queen’s printers. The delay, indeed, is 
not unaccountable, for the Directors thrive best 
upon the Fabian policy ; but what is really un- 
accountable is, the supineness with which pro- 
fessing inquisitors have sat by and allowed 
them to pursue it. 

But the Indian press, at least, is not idle. 
The valuable document* lately published in 
Bombay, which stands the second on the list 
at the head of this paper, is the crowning 
act of accusation — we had well nigh said con- 
demnation — against the system which Outram 
endeavoured to wroot, and to which he was 
made a victim. Surely* some member of Par- 
liament may be found to eimose the foul busi- 
ness to the censure of the House, and to j)!*©- 
cure the redress of the wrong and the chastise- 
ment of the offender. The friends of Mr. 
Roebuck will be gratified to hear of his com- 
plete restoration to health, and of his confident 
expectation of being able to resume his active 
fhnetions in the House of Commons at the be- 
ginning of next session. We shall^ doubly r^ 
joice if these news be indeed certain; for his 
presence there will be the sure earnest of the 
searching inquiry which we demand, being 
instituted and followed with perseverance and 
enecesB. 


The tale of Surat may be briefly told. Arda- 
seer Dhunjisfaawyin 18Si5,held his presentoffices 
of inferior madstrate and chief constable, and 
Small Debts’ Commissioner at Surat under Mr. 
SimpBon,the thenCollector at that place, but now 
a judge of the Sudder. Ardaseer is described 
in the Precis” as ‘^a man of consummate 
ability, m*cedy of power, tyrannical, unscrupu- 
lous 111 the means by which he sought his ends, 
and perfectly au fait at all the complicated re- 
lations of the British authorities and subjects of 
Surat with the petW native chieftains of the 
neighbourhood.” Withal, he was greatly in 
debt, and his principal craditor was a wealthy 
banker at Surat. In fact, ‘Mie owed nearly 
forty thousand pounds,” says the Precis,” 
‘‘ within his own jurisdiction,” whilst his offi- 
cial income was scarcely 800/. a year. He 
contrived, however, to enlist the good grace of 
“ the English officials of the old school ” on 
his side, by ncgociating loans for them in like 
manner, and also “ by other services infinitely 
more degrading, according to European ideas ;” 
for the i*ace of “ Brahminised Englishmen ” ^s 
Mackintosh dubbed that “old school” of offi- 
cials) was then in full vigour. 

His creditor, the Surat banker, died in 1838. 
His nearest of kin were his father’s widow and 
his own half-sister ; and the former being, by 
Hindd law, entitled to succeed before the latter, 
he bequeathed his jw'operty accordingly to them 
in that order of succession. Ardaseer, as we 
learn from the report of Mr: Hutt, a judge of 
the Sudder Adawlut of Bombay, finding his 
debt to the bank accumulating largely from 
the unpaid arrears of interest, and having been 
obliged to mortgage his property and two- 
thirds of his pay as a security, conceived the 
idea of ridding himself of it altogether by 
getting the sister to contest the right of the 
matter, and by obtaining the appointment of 
himself and a friend to be joint trustees for 
the management of the estate. But his views 
could not be carried out without the help of 
his chief, Mr. Simpson ; and it is here that the 
connection of the European officials with the 
disepraceful business commences. 

Mr. Luard, of the Bombay Civil Service, 
who w^as judge of Surat in 1843, distinctly 
states, that Mr. Simpson, whilst Collector at 
that place, “promised to forward Ardaseer’s 
views, provided he would obtain for him the 
person of the half-sister, who was young and 
pretty ; that he obtained his desire, and that 
he kept his word by suppoiting Ardaseer 
with the greatest energy a^inst all comers 
in the subsequent proce^ings, and by writing 
himself at the time on the Sudder 
Bench) to assure Ardaseer of his support while 
the latter was under trial on a criminal charge 
in an inferior court,” The half-sister was 
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delivered of a son in August 1830; and Mr. 
Simpson was soon after succeeded by a Mr. 
Elliott, who is char^ in Mr. Hutrs report 
with trusting impliciuy to Ardaseer, with omit- 
ting all supervision over his proceedings, and 

with leaving to him the performance of the 
whole of his own magisterial duties.” 

On his side, Ardaseer was not unsuccessful. 
A forged dee<^ gave him a pretext for seeking 
the intervention of the friendly tribunal, and a 
suborned "native law-officer” falsified the 
Hindh law of succession in his favour. Mr. 
Liiard charged this official with the receipt of 
a bribe of 0000 rupees from Ardaseer. To 
avoid the inquiry he resigned his post; and 
Government subsequently refused to allow him 
to recal his resignation. But this did not pre- 
vent Mr. Andrews, who succeeded Mr. Luard 
as judge at Surat— and whom Mr. Luard, in 
1801, charged with having hifttself received 
from Ardaseer a bribe of 10,000 rupees — from 
promoting that disgi*aced native official, and 
employing him at Baroda, where he took a 
leading and an effectual part, as the Outram 
Blue Books shew, in the robbery of tlm 
widow Joetabhaee, and the frustration of Colo- 
nel Outram's endeavours to bring the perpe- 
trators to justice. 

Ardiiseer and his friend by these means ob- 
tained possession of tlie covetcHi inheritance : 
they carried off the books of the firm ; its 
business was stopped ; and the lawful owner 
was turned out to starve. She endeavoured to 
appeal to Bombay, but the all-powerful Ar- 
daseer prevented the departure of herself and 
her agents. One of them, indeed, succeeded 
in getting on board of the Bombay steam- 
packet, but he was taken out again, and forcibly 
brought back. In tlie language of Mr. Huttos 
report, " Such a scries of tyrannous and op- 
pressive acts- could hardly have bedB supposed 
possible to have been perpetrated under British 
rule ; and yet all this is clearly established by 
Ardaseer’s own records, and under his own 
hand.” 

Mr. Elliott resigned in 1842, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Richardson, a man of intellr- 
gciice and honesty, in the Surat judgeship. 
Ardaseer found it impossible to deceive Mr. 
Richardson, or to obtain his connivance. He 
dicnl on the 2lBt of May 1843, and Mr. Luard, 
who succeeded him, expresses the belief that 
he was poisoned. 

The unfortunate widow having petitioned 
Mr. Luard to review Ardaseer’s proceedings 
in hertase, that gentleman, instead of dealing 
with it himself, forwarded her petition to the 
Bombay Sudder, and recommended that a 
case of BO much gravity should be tried, not 
hy a single judge, but by a commission from 
tne Sudder itself. Mr. llutt, one of the Sudder 


judges, was accordingly appointed, in the be- 
ginning of 1844, to conduct the inauiry ; and 
the result of his investigation was, tlie convic- 
tion of Ardaseer on every one of the charges 
alluded to, and the reversal of every decisjen’' 
given by Messrs. Simpson and Elliott {^ju- 
dicial to the rights of the widow. She was 
according^ I'estored to her possession, and Ar- • 
dasecr wSs suspended fnim office until the 
final determination of the Sudder could be 
taken as to the pro{>cr steps to be pursued in his 
regal'd. 

But Mr. Simpson was himself a Sudder 
judge, and in his colleague, Mr. Bell, {Missessod 
a powerful friend. Air. Luard’s accusation, 
and their colleague, Mr. llutt*8, unexpected 
report, exaspemted them beyond all bounds ; 
and the coarseness of their strictui*es on their 
colleague’s conduct was such as to draw down 
the mark(Hl censure of the Directors themselves, 
as being "most reprehensible, exceptionable, 
unbecoming, and inexcusable.” Mr. Luard, 
however, was otherwise treated. A Mr. Re- 
mington, who was " about twenty places below 
Mr. Luard in the Civil list,” was schjcted to 
try Ardasecr’s case and that of the widow over 
again: the trial was conducted in English; no 
counsel was allowed to Mr. Luard ; the leader 
of the Bombay bar ajipeared for Ardaseer; 
and Mr. iRiard himself, afier preparing the 
charges, was allowed to take no further part 
in the proceedings. The consequence was, that 
the report made by Mr. Hutt, the judge, was 
overruled by this young gentleman ; Ardaseer 
restored to office ; the widow again reduced to 
poverty ; Mr. Luard removed to Ahinedabad ; 
and Mr. Remington rewarded with the suc- 
cession to him ill the judgeship of Surat. The 
Directors, in tluiir letter to the Bmiibay Govern- 
ment of the 3d of March 1847, express the 
opinion, that the trial was so conducted as to be 
*" at variance with the principles of equal jus- 
tice to all parties concerned and, liaving 
expressed that oiiinion, allowed the matter to 
rest where the result of the trial had placed it. 

^ The triumphant Ardaseer now in his turn 
charged Mr. Luard witli intemperate and ar- 
bitrary bchavhmr, while at Surat, towards 
himself ; and Mr. Luard was aroused from his 
sick furlough in the hills to meet tliis new 
charge. To do so with effect, he founcf it nGC<;s- 
sary to prefer, on Ins own part, against Mr. 
Simpson, of the Sudder, specific and formal 
charges of corrupt relations with Ardaseer; 
and these charges the commission which was to 
have tried Mr. Luaid would have had to enter- 
tain and investigate. "But,” says the "Precis,” 

" the Court of Directors sent out orders that 
the whole proceeding should be quashed, as 
being calcutaied, if fiirther ventilated, to bring 
discredit on the administration of justice iu^ 
2K 
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Western India;” and so Mr. Simpson remains 
oil the Sadder Bench, and Ardaseer at Surat. 
M\\ Luard iiKimorialized the Directors, but no 
iurtlier nttention was paid to his complaints* 
the vain hope of compelling a prosecu- 
tion n't the hands of Mr. Simpson, Mr. Luard, 
in 1K51, published in the BowHtay Gazette 
- the Surat case, with the names of the actors ; 
hut neither the Government nor tHfe. parties 
implicated took the slightest notice of the accu- 
sation. In 185!3, however, the Bombay Govern- 
ment, having dismissed two obnoxious memlici's 
of the Sadder, M(?ssrs. Grant and JiCgeyt, on 
the mere ground of their alleged inability or 
unwillingness to prosecute the Bombay Ga- 
zette for certain reflections on their su[)poKed 
indebtedness and lax momlity, Mr. Luard 
naturally concluded that the same rule would 
be applied to the case of their colleague, Mr. 
Simpson; and he immediately publishe<l in 
the papers, under his own name, a letter charg- 
ing Mr. Sim])soii distinctly with judi(*ial de- 
linfpiency in the aflair of Surat, aiul, with him, 
all his colleagues of that time, except Mr. Hiitt, 
and oflering to make good the charge before 
any tribunal that the accused parties or the 
Govermuent might think fit. 

The Government did not apply their new 
rule to that case. They continued to withhold 
all inquiry into it, and they puhislicd Mr. 
Luard with susjiension from his oflice for having 
dared to demand it. 

Later accounts state that there is to be no 
inquiry granted ; that the affair is to be hushed 
u]) ; and that, to quiet Mr. Luard, he is to be 
restored to his oflice without any oxjdanatioii 
given or dciii;indcd in any quarter 1 We 
should insult the understanding of our readers 
werii we to offcT one observation on this most 
scandalous case. 

We j)aBs to a more gi’atcful topic, suggested 
by the third work on the list whicli heads this 

f^Vhat the now degrad(,‘d Hindii, under a 
^ood government and an intellectual nurtui'c, 
is morally and physically capable of becoming, 
we may learn from the Jiistory of the Sikhs. 

It is little more than three centunes since 
tliis w'onderful body of “ Disciples,” — for such 
is the iiRport of the word “ Sikh,” now their 
niitional appellation, — came into existence. N ^ 
nuk, their foundtT, was a Hindu reformer, who 
flourished between the latter end of the fliteenth 
century and the middle of the sixteenth ; and 
the coincidence of date is even less remarkable 
than the sinking analogy of some point of 
his doctrine to that of his contemporaries, 
lluss and Calvin. He proclaimed the unity 
and spirituality of God; he taught the sin- 
fulness of idolatry ; he denounced ascetics, mi- 
raclc-niongci'B, and legendaries ; he condemned 


the privileges of caste ; he vindicated the free- 
dom of conscience and the ecjuality of man. 
It was thus, as the late Captain Cunningham 
observes, that “ he extricated his followers from 
the accumulated errors of ages, and left them 
erect and free, unbiassed in mind, and unfet- 
tered by rules, to become an increasing body 
of ti'uthful worshippers. His reform was re- 
ligious and moral only ; his care was to prevent 
his followers contracting into a s&t.” * 

But the moral teachings of Nanuk were in- 
suflicient to constitute a nation. Arjoon, the 
third ^^Gooroo” in succession from Nanuk, 
was the first law-giver of the Sikhs ; and when, 
within a little moi*e than half a century after 
Nanuk’s death, llur Govind succeeded his 
father Arjoon in the same oflice, it appeared 
that the mantle of the Indian Calvin had 
fallen upon another John Knox. When*Hur 
Govind, the fil'st hoi*o of the Sikhs, appeared, 
he found them a numerous, docile, and united 
band of brethrcjn ; yet unarmed to resist foreign 
aggression, and knit together by no other tie, 
than their common reverence for their Clooroo 
or guide, the successor for the time being of 
their first teacher Nanuk. From 100(5 to 
1045 Govind was their Gooroo. It was he 
who first armed thorn, and gave to their 
“ Khalsa” that military clniracter which still 
distinguishes those Covenanters of the Punjab. 
Dunng his ministry the Sikhs increased greatly 
in numbers ; and, in the heart of the Moghul 
empire, albeit then ruled by the son of Akbar, 
they already constituted a separate state. In 
1075 another Govind ajipeared, the tenth and 
last of these Gooroos, or Prince Bishops, and 
by him the Coiigi’egationalism of Nsiiiuk was 
pusluid yet further. The pmcticcs of Mahom- 
medans and Hindus were declared to be of no 
avail ; the readings of Kurans and Purans to 
be vain; %nd the idolaters and the wor- 
* shippers of dead men to be deprived of bliss. 
‘‘ God,” he said, “ was not to be found in texts 
or in forms, but in humility and truth.” He 
taught his enthusiastic disciples that hence- 
forth ‘^the Khalsa (the saved or liberated) 
should alone prevail; the Lord could only 
be beheld by the eye of faith in the ge- 
neral body of the Khalsa; all must become 
as one; the lowest be made equal with the 
highest; caste must be forgotten ; the four 
races must cat out of one ve-scl ; the graves of 
those called saints must be neglected; the 
Bmhmin’s thread be broken.” Many Brahmin 
and Kshutree followers murmured, but the 
contemned races rejoiced; and Govind ex- 
claimed that the lowly should be raised, and 

* History of the Siklis, by Joseph Davoy Cunningham, 
late Captain of Engineers in the Indian Army. (2d 
edition, pp. 43, 44.) 
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that hereafter the despised should dwell next to 
himself. “ It was,*' says Captain Cunningham, 
** in allusion to this design of inspiring the Hin- 
dus with a new life, that Govind is also reported 
to have declared, that ^ he would teach the 
sparrow to strike the eagle.’ ” H is death, which 
occuired in 1708, was of a piece with the 
teachings of his life. He refused to name his 
successor in the episcopate. *‘The appointed 
Ten had fulfilled their mission.” The Sikh com- 
monwealth must henceforward govern itself 
with the aid of the Sacrcid Books of Ndnuk. 

He who wishes to behold tlie Gooroo, let him 
search the Gruiit’h of Nanuk. The Gooroo 
will dwell with the Khalsa. Be firm and be 
faithful. Wherever five Sikhs are gathered 
together, there also will I be present.” The 
apostolic succession of Gooroos had ceased. 
Buff the ecclesiastical authority had devolved 
entire upon the congregation ; •and the armed 
theocnicy of the Sikhs was definitively esta- 
blished.* 

The results have been answerable. The dor- 
mant energies of this once-debased people were 
aroused into action by the teaching and ex- 
ample of their deliverers, and a fire was en- 
kindled which has not been extinguished; nei- 
ther is its lustre waning. The Sikh enthusiasm 
is still fresh, because their emancipation has 
not lost its freshness. By the valour of our 
countrymen, indeed, — aided most eflectually, as 
Captain Cunningham skew's, by a more judi- 
cious than honourable distribution of gold, 
amongst the scoundrel ministers of the succes- 
sors of Runjit Singh, — the Sikh territories are 
now re-annexed to that empire once wielded by 
the Moghul ; but, happily for them, the Com- 
pany has not found time as yet to entangle 
them in the meshes of Regulation,” and to 
degrade them to the level of its Presidency sub- 
jects. They have now much less to fear. The 
ill-jointed and anarchical model which the wis- 
dom of Parliament has just devised for the 
provisional administration of India, has at least 
this to recommend it, that it leaves the Home 
Government as incapable for evil as for good, 
and, above all, that it deprives the Company 
of every present motive to maintain that tra- 
ditional policy to which it has been hitherto 
wedded. If the Sikhs are true to themselves, 
therefore, they may consider themselves out of 
danger. 

They are little likely to be else than true to 
themselves. The faith of N miuk and the deeds 
of Govind have permanently imprinted a new 
charicter upon these regenerate children of the 
debased Hindd vassals of Akbar and Aurung- 
zeeb. Their enthusiasm,” says Cunningham, 
an attentive observer, who knew them well,t 


is still fresh, and their faith is still an active 
and a living principle. They arc persuaded 
that God himself is i^rosent w'ith them, that 
he supports them in all their endeavours, and 
that, sooner or later, he w'ill (.'<^found their 
enemies for his own gloiy. A livinj^spirit 
possesses the whole Sikh people. Tlic impress 
of Govind has not only elevated and alj^p*od 
the conftitution of tludr minds, hut has ope- 
rated materially [upon] and given amplitude to 
their physical frames. The features end exter- 
nal form of a whole people have been modified ; 
and a Sikh chief is not more distinguishable, by 
his stately person and free and manly, bearing, 
than a minister of his faith is, by a loity 
thought fill ness of look, which marks the fer- 
vour of his soul, and his persuasion of the near 
presence of t^ Divinity.J Those who have 
heard a folio wr of Gooroo Govind declaim on 
the destinies of his race, — his eye wild with en- 
thusiasm, and every muscle (|uivering with 
excitement, — can undei'sUind that spirit wdiich 
impelled the naked Arab against the mail-elad 
troops of Rome and Persia, and 'wliii!h led 
our own chivalrous and believing forefathers 
through Europe, to battle for llie Cross on the 
shores of Asia. The Sikhs have now h(?coinc 
a nation. They occu])y, or have extended their 
influence, from Delhi to Pcslunvur, and from 
the plainai of Sindh to the Karakorum moun- 
tains. Yet their strength is not to be estimated 
by tens of thousands, but by the unity and 
energy of religious fervour anil w'arlike tem- 
perament. They will dure much, and they will 
endure much, for the mystic ‘ Khalsa,* or eom- 
mon wealth. They arc not discouraged hy de- 
feat; and they ardently look forw'ard to the 
day, when Indians and Arabs, and Persians and 
Turks, shall all acknowledge the double jnis- 
sioii of N anuk and Govind Singh. This feeling 
of the Sikh people (k'serves the attention of the 
English, ^th as a civilized nation and as a 
paramounrgovernincnt.” 

In this world, and more especially in the 
Anglo-Indian portion of it, that which ought' 
to he, is not alw'ays that wdiicli is ; and we very 
much fear, that il‘ their coiupicrors have not 
learned long ago to •appreciate the Sikhs, by 
what they achieved agtiiiist us in the field, the 
spirit which inspired the action may oscai)e the 
ofiicial “ attention,’* until it becomes bnci^ again 
fruitful in groat deeds when probably ‘‘atten- 
tion” will he somewhat of the latest. In 1842, 
we held them “ unequal to cope w'ith the Aft- 
ghans;” and, in 1845, they were otiicially 
styled “ a mbble.” But the victories of Moodki, 


t Captain Cunninebam here obserTes, in a ii'ite, that 
this physical change had also been noticed in their time 
by Alexander Bunies (Travels i. 2U5, and ii. 39) ; by 
Momitstuart Elphiiistone (//iVo?iy o/* India^W. 564) ; azid 
by bir John Malcolm (Sketch of Uu SikhSf p. 129.) 

2 K 2 


* Id. pp. 61-01. t Id. pp. 1. 13. 82. 
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PhcerooBliuhur, and Aliwal, secured by a vast 
expenditure of blood in the fields and bribes in 
the council chamber, satisfied the few who were 
capable of observation, that this "rabble," 
scarcely sujsrior in numbers in any instance*, 
were not inferior to their conquerors in courage, 
discipline, and endurance. Lord Hardingc had 
•bought Tej Singh, and Gholab Sin^h, the un- 
worthy ministers of Runjit Singh’s inVant suc- 
cessor; and it was arranged that the key-posts 
of the Sikh lines shouhl l>c occupied, not by the 
enthusiastic and faithful troopers of the Khalsa, 
but by Rajpoot mercenaries, aliens alike by 
relation and by blood. A similar understand- 
ing was come to, when the unsuspecting and 
dauntless Sikhs prepared themselves at Subraon 
to do battle for the fifth time with their victors. 
Lord Hardinge’s letter, of tho^Oth February 
1840, to the Secret Committee of the India 
House,— written of course in the full certainty 
of its being sooner or later laid before l^arlia- 
memt, — is naturally silent as to the tci-ms of this 
digraceful compact or rather, as Captain Cun- 
ningham— who, as a military servant of the 
Conipaiiy, was unwillingly " mixed up” with a 
policy which he might condemn, hut which it 
dcpend(Hl not on him to fnistrate — significantly 
observes, in a note at this passage of his in- 
teresting volume (p. 317), — "those only who 
were mixed wp with the negotiations fcan extract 
aught indicative of the understanding with 
Gholab Singh which is alluded to in the text.”t 
At Subraon he acted as aide-de-camp to the 
Governor-General, and he declares that the 
understanding of that day was,t " that the Sikh 
army should be attacked by the English, and 

• At Moodki, for example, where they were the assail- 
ants, they were as nearly equal to Lord Gough’s force of 
1 1,000 men as calculation can make it. {Id. n. 301 ) 

+ His brother, and literary f;sccutor, Mr. Peter Cun- 
ningham, to whom the publication of thi^dition, com- 
pleted by Captain Cuuningliain before lA death, has 
been entrust^ here remarks : — “ It was for this note 
chiefly, if not entirely, that the author was remoTed from 
political employment by the East-India Company ! This 
was the author's own conviction, from careful inquiries 
made in India, and has been the result of equally careful 
inquiries made by me in England.” Elsewhere, (Ad- 
vertisement, p. i.) he also says,* ^*The author fell a victim 
to the truth related in this book. He wrote History in 
advance of his time, and suffered for it. But posterity will, 
I feel assufeil, do jiistico to his memory." Even the 
(]!ourt of Directors, it is said, were shamed into the with- 
drawal of the disqualification with which they had noted 
him ; but the reparation was inadequate and tardy, and 
he never received it. Captain Cunningham died in Fe- 
bruary 1 35 1 . We earnestly exhort his brother, — than whom 
no living writer is better qualified, in every way, for the 
porformanco of the task he has imposed upon himself, ~to 
allow his regard for the living no longer to interfere 
with the truth of History,” — ^but to publish at once the 
damning case against the Company, ** already written,” 
he says, **and to be published hereafter.” (Advertise- 
ment, &c., p. i.) 

t Id. p. 817. 


that, when beaten, it should be openly aban- 
doned by its own government; and further, 
that the passage of the Sutlej should ho unop- 
posed, and the road to the capital laid open to 
the victors. Under such circumstances of dis- 
creet policy and shameless treason was the 
battle of Subraon fought.” 

In all their battles with the British, more- 
over, (a fact which ought to be remembered, 
as illustrating above all the wonderful ge- 
nius and spirit of the Sikh commonwealth,) 
the Sikh armies fought literally without leaders. 
Unprepared for the extreme treachery, which 
was besetting them, and delivering them over 
irretrievably into our hands, they were yet suf- 
ficiently distrustful of the valour, skill, and 
patriotism of the boy Dhuleep Singh’s mother 
and courtiers, to take their own conduct on 
those occasions very much into their own hinds. 
Had they done so altogether — had they dreamed 
of an " understanding” — had they suspected the 
foul part assigned to the Rajpoot mercenaries — 
and, in shoi*t, had the fate of their common- 
wealth, in those days of trial, been determined 
by the heads and hands of loyal and honest 
men, — who had to mutiny before they could 
fight for it at all, and who supplied the want of 
officcra by " regimental juries, or Committees 
of Five ”§ chosen, like the Roundhead "Adju- 
tators” of Cromwell’s camp, from the ranks of 
the faithful— it seems to be the deliberate opinion 
of Captain Cunningham, as it certainly is ours, 
that not all the gallantry displayed by Her 
Majesty’s troops and those of the Company — 
at Moodki, Aliwal, Pheerooshuhur, and Su- 
braon,— could have saved them from adefeat, — 
or the campaign of 1845-40 fi*om a termination 
most disastrous to Her Majesty’s Indian em- 
pire. But the tr ito»-s, "on whom the mainte- 
nance of British dominion intact” says Captain 
Cunningham (p. 304) " mainly depended,” and 
whose authority had Ix'en thus superseded, 
found means to regain it, by simulating the 
patriotism of the men they had plotted to betray 
to the enemy. The children of the Khalsa 
were seethed in its milk ; and their devotedness 
to the free commonwedth of Govind became 
the means of carrying into efiect the atrocious 
" understanding,” for its subjection to Ae Bri- 
tish.ll 

The Sikh army itself understood the necessity of unity 
of rounsel in the affairs of war ; and the power of the 
regimental and other committees was temporarily sus- 
pended by an agreement with the executive heads of the 
state, which enabled these unworthy men to effect their 
base objects with comparative ease. Nevertheless, in the 
ordinary military arrangements, of occupying portions, 
and distributing infantry and cavalry, the generals and 
inferior commanders acted for themselves ; and all had to 
pay some respect to the spirit which animated the pri- 
vate soldiers, in their readiness to do battle for the com- 

§ Id. p. 245. II Id p. 299. 
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monwealth of Govind. ' -The effecti of this enthusiastic 
unity of purpose, in an army headed by men, not only 
ignorant of warfare, but studiously treacherous towank 
their followers, was conspicuously visible, in the speediness 
with which numerous heavy guns, and abundance of 
ammunition, were brought across a large river. Everv 
Sikh considered the cause as his own ; and he would work 
as a labourer as well as carry a musket ; he would drag 
guns, drive bullocks, lead camels, and load and unload 
boats, with a cheerful alacrity, which contrasted strongly 
with the inapt and sluggish obedience of mere merce- 
naries,— drilled indeed, and fed with skill and care, but 
uuwarmed by one generous feeling for their country or 
their foreign employers. 

At Moodki, where the Sikhs attacked the 
English camp, and where the opposing forces 
were exactly equal, — • 

the English may, in a military i^nse, be said to have 
been surprised. The Sikhs were repulsed with the loss 
of seventeen guns. But the success of the English was 
not i|jO complete as should have been achieved by the 
victors in so many battles ; and it was wisely determined 
to eftcct a junction with the division of Sir John Littlor, 
before assailing the advanced wing of the Sikh army, 
which was encamped around the village of Pheerooshuhur. 

At Pheerooshuhur, where the Sikhs en- 
gaged ^‘did not greatly surpass their assail- 
ants,*’ and where those assailants left one- 
seventh of their own number upon the field of 
battle, — (“ 

darkness, and the obstinacy of the contest, threw the 
English into confusion. Men of all regiments and arms 
were mixed together ; generals were doubtful of the fact 
or of the extent of their own success ; and colonels knew 
not what had become of the regiments they coiiiinanded, 
or of the army of which they formed a part. Some por- 
tions of the enemy's line had not been broken ; and tho 
uncaptured guns were turned by the Sikhs upon masses 
of soldiers, oppressed with cold, and thirst, and fatigue ; 
and who attracted tho attention of the watchful enemy, 
by lighting fires of brushwood to warm their stifi'cii^ 
limbs. Tho position of the English was one of real danger 
and great perplexity. Their mercenaries had proved them- 
selves good soldiers in foreign countries as well as in 
India itself, where discipline was little known, or while 
success was continuous ; but, in a few hours, the five 
thousand children of a distant land found that their art 
had been learnt, and that an emergency had arisen which 
would tax their energies to the utmost. On that me- 
morable night, tho English were hardly masters of the 
ground on which they stood : they had no reserve at hand, 
while the enemy had fallen back upon a second army, and 
could renew the fight with incroasra numbers .... 
As tho day advanced, the second wing of their army ad- 
vanced in battle array ; and tho wearied and famished 
English saw before them a desperate and perhaps useless 
struggle. This reserve was commanded by Tej Singh: ho 
had b^n urged by his zealous and sincere soldiery to fall 
upon the English at daybreak ; but hia object was to have 
the dreaded army of the Khalsa overcome and disj)ersed ; 
and he delayed,until Lai Singh's force was everywhere put 
to flight, and until his opponents htod again ranged them- 
selves round their colours. Even at the last moment, he 
rather skirmished and made feints, than led his men to a 
resolute attack ; and, after a time, he precepitatcly fled, 
leaviftg his subordinates, without orders and without an 
object, at a moment when the artillery-ammunition of the 
English had failed, when a portion of their force was re- 
tiring upon Ferozpore, and when no exertions could havo 
prevented the remainder from retreating likewise, if the 
Sikhs had boldly pressed forward. 

* Id. p. 301 and noto. t PP* 302—306. 


At Buddow4l, where Sir Harry Smith com- 
manded in person, his lofi flank was turned and 
enfiladed, with immense loss, by the Sikh 
artillery ; and his retirement or retreat upon 
Loodiana,” leaving his wounded and mis- 
sing” to the mercy of the enemy, a 

matter of immediate necessity; but — I 
the Sikhs did not pursue, for they were withgat lU 
leader, or without ono who wished to see tho English 
beaten. That he accompanied them into the fight is 
more than doubtful ; and it is certain that ho did not 
essay the easy task of iiii])roviiig the success of his own 
men into the complete reverse of his enemy. The mass 
of the British bai^nge was at hand, and the temptation 
to plunder could not be resisted by men, who ^erc with- 
out orders to conquer. Of the prisoners, some were taken 
to Laliore. Every beast of burthen which had not got 
within sight of Tioodiana, or which had not been taken 
back to Jugraon, tell into the hands of the Sikhs ; and 
they were enabled boastfully to exhibit artillery store- 
carts, as if they flad captured British cannon. 

At Aliw4l, where the Sikbs commenced the 
action, the capture of the village of that naino 
was stated, by Sir Harry Smith, to be of “ the 
first importance;” for he was probably not 
unaware that the traitor Tej Singh had placed 
it in the hands of the Rajpoots. The right 
wing of the British was led against it, and the 
necessary battalions who held tho post, — ^ 
raised because their demeanour was sober, and their 
hearts indiflerent to the Khiilsa,— after firing a straggling 
volley, fled i^ confusion, headed by Runjor Singh, tboir 
immediate leader, [jtlie traitor who had allowed Sir Harry 
Smith to escape at Buddowal], and leaving the brave Sikh 
artillerymen to bo slaughter^ by tiio conquerors. Ono 
half of the opposing army was fairly broken and dis- 
persed, &c. &c. • 

And finally, at Stibrdon, the Sikhs had kept 
the first division in check, had actually repulsed 
the second, and had placed the diiniriishing 
lines of their assailants everywhere in great 
jeopardy; when,— thanks to the “ understand- 
ing” with Lord llardingc’s Government,— 1| 
tho traitor, Tej Singh, instead of leading fresh men to 
sustain the failing troops on his right, fled on tJio first 
assault, and, cither accidentally or by design, sank a boat 
in the middle of the bridge of communication. Gradually 
each defensible position was captured, yet no Sikh offered 
to submit, and no disciple of Govind asked for quarter. 
They everywhere shewed a front to tho victors, and 
stalked slowly and sullenly away, whilo many rushed 
singly forth, to meet ossiNed death, by contending with 
a multitude, &c. 

The army of the Khalsa was now dispersed ; 
** the road to the capital ” was at length “ laid 
open to the victui'S ;” and thus the ** discreet 
policy” of Lord Hardinge,and the shameless 
treason” of his Lahore correspondents, had 
received their fulfilment. We cannot say 
that Englishmen are like to feel much pride 
at the recital. We cannot desire, in the lan- 
guage of Burke, that this country may con- 
tinue to hold dominion in the Punjab, by the 
arts which acquired it. Neither can we see 


% Id. p. 811. ^ Id. p. 814. II Id. p. 319 bii. 
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tliat it is now possible to undo the t/irong 
altogether, by surrendering back that dominion 
into liands more worthy ct.Ttainly to retain, tlian 
ours to withhold. But surely it is possible to 
tiiid sj.iniddle course, safe at once and honour- 
uhle; dnd, in our future relations with that 
noble race, fitted for sell-government above all 
•tliOH^ther races of India, to derive, fropj the in- 
structive examples with which the history of 
thtir conquest is most pregnant, some practical 
'wisdom for the advantage of our sovereign, and 
also for that of Her Majesty’s Sikh subjects. 

It must be perfectly obvious, to any man of 
the meanest capacity, who is familiar with that 
history, that, except with their help and con- 
curn nee, it will be impossible to govern them 
at all. That anile jealousy, of every thing and 
every body not belonging to the ‘‘ Services,” 
which is tlie true spirit of the Company’s policy, 
and has done so much mischief in every other 
part of India, will be positive ruin in this. The 
Queen must trust her subjects of the Punjab 
with the principal — we might even say, the 
exclusive — administration of their ow'ii terri- 
tory, if the peace and prosperity of the go- 
verned he thought to b(', in India, as in Europe, 
the aim and object of government. They are 
worthy of their Sovereign’s reliance ; for they 
rely nobly on themselves, and continue, in 
their present adversity, to display unimpaired, 
the noble spirit which gave existence to their 
commonwealth. When their army came up, to 
the Court of the Gpvernor-General, to be dis- 
baniled, says Captain Cunningham, an eye- 
witness — * 

the soldiers shewed neither the despondency of mu- 
tinous rehtds, nor the eHrontery and indiflerencc of mer- 
cenaries ; aiul their manly deportment added lustre to 
that valour, which the victors had dearly felt and 
generously extolled. Tlic men talked of tlieir defeat as 
the chance of war, or they M'ould say, tliat they wero 
mere imitators of unapproachafile masters. But, amid 
all their liiiiniliatioii, they inwardly dwelt upon their 
future destiny with unabated contidonce ; and, while gaily 
calling themselves inapt and youthful scholars, they would 
sometimes add, with a significant and sardonic smile, 
tliat the Khtllsa itxclf ivas yet a child, and that, as the 
cominonweulfh of Sikhs grew in stature, (toeind would 
clothe his disciylcs with irresistible might, and guide them 
with une<iuallcd skill. Thus lirave men sought consola- 
tion ! The spirit of progress, wliich collectively animated 
them, yielded, with a murmur, to the superior genius of 
England aii^ civilixatioii, to be chastened by tlie rude 
hand of ju)wer, and perhaps to bo moulded, to noblest 
purposes, by the informing touch of knowledge and philo- 
sophy. In March 1(146, or immediately after the war, 
the author visitid the »Sikh temples aud establishments 
at Keeritpoor and Anundpoor — Makliowal. At the 
latte r place, the chosen seat of Goviud, reliance upon the 
future was likewise strong. The grave priests or minis- 
ters said, by way of assurance, that the pure faith of the 
Khuha was inlrndcd for all coutilries and times ; and added, 
by way of compliment, that the disciples of Ndnuh would 
ever be grattful for the aid, which the Stranger English 


had renderedy in subverting the empire of the intolerant and 
oppressive Mahometans / 

The empire, which those ^'Stranger En- 
glish ” have planted in its place, appears to 
have reached to the very crisis of its destiny. 
It is no longer the object of hope from any 
quarter of that political horizon. The Moghul 
is gone, the Aifghan feeble and remote, the 
Mabratta subsided into a quiet country gentle- 
man. The princes and people of India have 
now nothing to fear, except that misre- 
presentative of British pow'cr, the Company’s 
government. “ She ” — that is, the Company— 
** can never lean upon the enthusiasm of their 
gratitude or predilections,” observes Captain 
Cunningham (p. 327), most truly; for she has 
done nothing to deserve their thanks or their 
confidence. It is very true that the said Com- 
pany is on her jast legs, and that Parliament 
very soon — perchance before the end of next 
session — will have to busy itself about her tes- 
tamentary and funeral expenses. But the new 
Government — be it the most righteous and ra- 
tional in tlie world — which opens that prava 
hrereditaSy the succession to John Company — 
must be contented to labour for awhile, — it 
may be for years, — under the ill-fame which is 
now, and for the last century has been, the very 
breath of her nostrils. It will take many long 
years, of the best and wisest administration, to 
rid the Queen's Government in India of the 
imputation of cousinshiji to the East-India 
Company. We therefore earnestly recom- 
mend all who have to do with India now, or 
may have to do with it hereafter, to lay up in 
their hearts the concluding adriioiiitions of the 
son of Allan Cunningham, and to believe, that, — 
if even it be possible for Her Majesty to go- 
vern India at all, without the assistance of the 
Sikhs, — the strong tendency towards Sikhism, 
now, and for some time past, observable 
throughout British India, is a most material 
element in the question — ^^How is India to be 
governed ?” 

The English, like their own stranger Sovereigns of the 
last century, govern in the East according to law ; bat 
they cannot give themselves a place in tho hearts of their 
subjects, wliile those whom reason can convince are neither 
numerous nor influential in political aflairs. Hitherto 
all her thoughts have been given to tho extension of her 
supremacy. ITer rule has hitherto mainly tended to the 
benefit of tho trading community. Men of family name 
find no place in the society of their masters, and no em- 
ployment in the service of tho state. The peasants are 
oppressed and impoverished, by a well-meant but cum- 
brous and inefiicient law, and by an excessive and partial 
taxation. The husbandman is sullen and indifferent. 
The gentleman nurses his wrath in socresy. King^ idly 
chafe and intrigue. All are ready to hope for every thing 
from a change of masters. The people nave as yet to be 
enlisted in tho cause of justice and order. England has 
carefully to watch the progress of that change, in social 
relations and religious feelings, of which Sikliism is the 
most marked exponent. Among all ranks of men, there 
is a spirit at work, which rejects as vain the ancient 


Id. pp. 325, 326. 
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forms and ideas, wiiotlicr of BraJiminism or Maliometan- 
ism, and which clings, for present solace and future happi- 
ness, to new intercessors, and to another manifestation of 
Divine Power and Mercy. This feeling pervades the 
Indian world, and the extension of SiUi arms would 
speedily lead to the reco|mition of Nunuk and Govind as 
the long-looked for Cointortors. England will add fresh 
lustre to her renown, and derive an additional claim to 
the gratitude of posterity, if she can. seize upon the 
essential principles of that clement, which disturbs her 
multitudes of Indian subjects, and give to it an impulse 
and direction, which shall surely lo^ to the prevalence of 
a religion of truth, and to the adoption of a government 

of FREEDOM AND PROGRESS.^ 

These are the words of an Englishman, as 
well as of a servant of the Company, and they 
stamp the character of the lamented gentleman 
who uttered them. He was not of the com- 
mon herd of Indian officials, all redolent of 
Ilaileybury, Addiscombe, and the "Presi- 
dency,” and ignorant of all beside. CapUiiii 
Cunningham was of another grder— that of 
Outram and S Iceman — and of course had to pay 
the penalty of merit. We part from him with 
considerable regret ; but, in doing so, we will 
take the opportunity of making one concLudiiig 
extract from his admirable volume, on another 
topic, which although we have done our best 
to make familiar to our readers, they will not be 
displeased to sec it illustrated by the philoso- 
phic pen of the historian of the Sikhs. 

APPENDIX XVI. — (jN the LAND-TAX IN INDIA. 

Tlie proportions of the land-tax to the general revenue 
of British India are nearly as follows : 

Bengal, j ; Bombay, || ; Madras, | ; Agra, } : Ave- 
rage=;| of the whole. 

In some European states the proportions are nearly as 
hph»w:— 

England, A ; France, ; Belgium, ; Prussia, ; 
Naples, ^ ; Austria, 

111 the United States of America, the revenue is almost 
wholly derived from customs. 

It is now idle to revert to the theory of the ancient 
laws of the Hindi's, or of the more recent institutes of 
the Mahometans, although much clearness of view has 
resulted from the learned researches or laborious inquiries 
of Briggs and Miiiiro, of Sykes aud Ualhed and Gal- 
loway. It is also idle to dispute, whether the Indian 
farmer pays a “ rent ” or a “ tax,” in a teclinical sense ; — 
since, practically, it is certain, 1 . that the government 
(or its assign, the jagheerdar or grantee) gets, in nearly 
^l instances, almost the whole surplus produce of the 
laud; and, 2. that the state, if tho owner, does not 
perform its duty,— by not furnishing, from its capital,wells 
and other things, which correspond, in difficulty of pro- 
vision, with barns and drains in England. In India, no 
one thinks of investing capital, or of spending money on 
the improvement of the land, excepting, directly, a few 
patriarchial chiefs through love of their homes ; aud, 
indirectly, the wealthy speculators in opium, sugar, Ac., 
through tho love of gain. An ordinary village “ head- 
man,” or the still poorer “ ryot,” whether paying direct 
to Government or through a revenue farmer, has just 
so mtch of the produce left, as will enable him to pro- 
vide the necessary seed, his own inferior food, and the 
most simple requisites of tillage ; and, as he has thus 
DO means, he cannot incur the expense or run tho risk 
of introducing improvements. 

Id. pp. 328—332. 


Henco it behoves England, -if in doubt about Oriental 
“socage” and “freehold” tenures, — to redistribute her 
taxation, to diminish her assessment on tho soil, and 
to give her inultitudes of subjects, who are practically 
“copyholders,” at least a permanent interest in the 
land, as she has done so largely by customary ” lease- 
holders within her own proper dominion. Then^hould 
likewiso be a limit to which such estates niigfftlio di- 
vided ; aud this could be advantageously done, by allowing 
the owner of a petty holding to dispose as he plea^d,, 
not of thc4and itself^, but of what it might bring wneu 
sold. 

In the three Presidencies*, and pigchanco in 
the North-West Provimu^ likewise, the mis- 
chitif is too well nccoiiiplished to admit of a 
tliorou^h reforination ; and in their ti'inisition 
state of cireunistaiices the course pointed out 
by Capt. Cunnin^hain is the only practical 
road to soinctliing better. But the Punjab is 
not yet ruined. The " Regulation ” has not 
got its nose over the Sutlej. The peoj)le con- 
tinue to adininisti'r tiudr own allairs ; their re- 
presemtiitive assemblies are not yet prohibited ; 
the screw has not been put on the ryot ; tliere 
are no " bahiiiee^s the revenue is not bank- 
rupt. If those things be so, let us kejep them 
so ; and we can do tliat if wc will conse'iit to 
govern the Punjab as Arjoon and Govind and 
lluiijit Singh governed it, by tlus wisdom of 
Menu and the rightejousness of Akbar. Then, 
at Least, the trial may be made : it is worth the 
making, s^id it is not as yet too late to make 
it ; but the night cornetli ! 

We will say nothing of Pegu, our more re- 
cent acquisition, aud, as some say, as n(‘.h a 
province by nature as the fiivoured land of the 
Sikhs. We cannot believe that any GoviM’iior- 
Gciicnd who shall succcihI the Marquis of 
Dalliousie, will dream of retaining tliat mis- 
chievous iiicumbran(;e one moment longer tlian 
is necessary to eiialile him etrectnally to hand 
it over to its Siamese neighbours, and so rid 
India for ever of tke fatal and wasting cxcjre- 
scciice. Geographically and politically, it be- 
longs to China, or to Tartary, if you will, but 
certainly not to India ; and it was a great mis- 
take to annex it. Tliew.* are tliose, iiifleed, wlio 
think that Behring’s Straits arc llie natural 
boundary of British India to tli(! eastward, but 
with such we do not argue. Tlioy are at least 
consistent; and they have, monjover, this in 
common with us, that both tlioy and we are 
agrecil as to the impossibility ol setAing down 
contented in Pegu, without a frontier on any 
side but the sea, and scjparated by some thou- 
sand miles from tho basis of operatlous^ in the 
event of a renewal of hostilities. 

Nor is that event a remote one. It is all 
very well for Her Majesty to congratulate 
PaHiameiit on the present cessation of arms in 
that quarter, but the startling fact remains — 
the Government of Ava continue to decline the 
Treaty of Peace, just as they did at the time 
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of onr lost publication. Lord Dalhousic’s pre- 
cipitate haste to proclaim” a peace under 
such circumstances appears to us neither dig- 
nified nor wise, and it was certainly without 
justification in the proceedings of the enemy. 
Whui^hc enemy desired was, to obtain their 
usual supplies of rice and grain from Pegu, 
and for that purpose they offered Lord I)al- 
MiouSic to leave his outposts unmolested if he 
would lejive free the navigation of the Irra- 
waddy. ^t the same time they distinctly in- 
formed him that their determination, previously 
expressed, “ not to sign away one fbot of Bur- 
mese ground,” remained unaltered, and tliat 
they declined to sign any treaty of peace which 
stipulated the cession of Pegu. 

All they sought was an armistice. How the 
Governor-General can, upon his own shewing, 
have felt himself authorised, under such cir- 
cumstances, to infer the conclusion of a peace, 
and put Iiis “army of Pegu” on the peace 
establishment, wo do not venture to surmise. 
The last days of his viceroyalty will have been 
gilded with but a false splendour, if the speedy 


event of this triumphant proclamation of 
“Peace! peace! when there is no peace!” 
should be the re-conquest of Pegu mm its 
diminished British garrison, and another and a 
still more costly and bloody war be undertaken 
to recover the prestige which we shall have 
lost. Already the sufferings of our troom 
from the deadly sickness or that inhospitable 
re^on have been such, that every mail from 
Rangoon conveys to Calcutta, of all places in 
this world, their ardent aspirations for a return 
to that comparative paradise ! The first occur- 
rence of a mortality amongst the regiments 
which are to be left in occupation will be the 
signal for the renewal of uie war; and the 
inability of P^u — wasted with the last two 
campaigns^to supply food to Ava is already, 
as we learn from tm Calcutta journals, be- 
ginning to excite alarm even in official quarters, 
M not unlikely cmate a new misunderstanding 
with the Golden-Footed Monarch. 

On the whole, we must hesitate to consider 
Pegu, in any sense of the word, an “acqui- 
sition” to the Empire. 
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Mount Lebanon ; a Ten Year^ Residence from 1842 to 1862, nith a full and correct account of 
the Druse Reliijion. By Colonel Churchill, Staff Officer of the British Expedition to 
Syria. 3 Vols. 8vo. Saunders and Otlcy. 1853. 


On the eastern limit of the Mediterranean, be- 
tiveen Cape Madonna and the mouth of the 
river Leontes (clqpe to Tyre) stretches a coast 
which lias Beyrout for its centre sea-port, and 
which rises from the shore into a lofty range 
of mountains. The river Leontes passes on the 
inner side of the ])eaks, receives their watera, 
and pours them, round the southern base, info 
the Mediterranean. The Jordan here has its 
source, and flows southwai^ towards Jerusalem. 
Damascus lies far away behind. Tyre and 
Sidon are upon the coast. • This rocky district 
of our old earth is 100 miles in length by thirty 
in breadth. The Maronitos inhabit the north, 
the Druses the middle, and tlu! Metuali the 
southern portions ; and, together* the population 
numbers 400,000 souls. 

This is the Lebanon. In the centre rises the 

White Mountain"' itself, which dominates 
and gives name to the whole range. This is 
the Lebanon where Solomon kept ten thousand 
men to cut him cedar for his temple — Lebanon, 
up whose sid(!s Sennacherib vowed to come 
with the multitude of his chariots, and to cut 
down the tall cedar-trees and the choice fir- 
trees thereof— Lebanon, which has given stones 
to the most sacred edifices of the Mahomo- 
dans, even as it gjive cedar-wood to the temple 
of the Jews ; wJiicli was the refuge of the an- 
cient pagans when the Jews under Joshua 
spread in devastation over Palestine; which 
^ve shelter to the “ Caucasian Arabs ” when 
a like fate befid them at the hands of the Ro- 
mans ; which received the Chnstian fugitives 
who fled before the great Mahometan inva- 
sion, and the Arabs who retired from the 
tyranny of the Governor of Aleppo. This is 
tne same Lebanon where Joshua hunted the 
Hivites in their fastnesses of Mount Lebanon 
where Sennacherib kindled the fire that de- 
stroyed the tall cedars ; where passed the Mace- 
donian phalanx to the conquest of the world ; 
where Godfrey, Bohemond, and Tancred led 
their hosts to the recovery of the holy places 
that lie among the valleys of the azure moun- 
tains just visible in the distance ; and where, 
perchance, other armies may again be seen pass- 
ing on to play a battle game, whereof distant 
India shall be the stake. 

The cedars of Lebanon have diminished from 
a forest to a sacred grove, guarded by a 
priesf and protected by a superstition. The 
prophecy or Isaiah has long since been ful- 
fill^, and Lebanon is turned into a fruitful 
field," the rest of the trees of his forest are 
few, that a child may write them.” The 
oedars of Lebanon scarcely occupy a space 


equal to two acres of ground ! But Lebanon is 
a fruitful field; the mulberry tree yj^s its 
luscious fmit, agd its more uw^ful leaves, with 
graceful luxuriance ; and in its valleys thej^ar-. 
vests waVb spontaneously in autumn. 

Let us listen to Colonel Churchill when he 
tells us of the present habits of the Christian 
tribes that dwell among thc^se hills. 

TUK CHRISTIAN SYRIANS. 

The wine of the Lebanon has ever been fanions. It 
was much sought after by the iioinan epicures, and, in- 
di'C'd, ijomc of its wines to this day can hardly bo sur- 
passed, for richness of colour and delicacy of flavonr. 
Nor is this surprising, when it is consider^ that there 
arc upwards of tliirty distinct species of grapes ilourislung 
ill its mountains. Tlie rocky nature of the soil, and Uie 
extreme purity of the air, no doubt tend to briup; this 
delicious huit to a perfection not attainable even in the 
south of Europe. Independently of the constant toil re- 
quired by theso employments, the mulberry grounds hare 
to bo ploughed at least three times during the summer 
months, and to lie watered as often, where there aro 
copious springs. 

Towards the end of September and the bc^nning of 
October the peasants have a slight respite worn weir 
labours, previous to the sowing season, which begins in 
November. This is the period of the year tliey generally 
appropriaio to the celebration of marriages. 

The same gules hold good amongst them as amongst 
the nobility, with regai3 to the choice of brides. No 
young man can marry out of the immediate range of his 
relations, so long as there are any single girls in the 
family ; and a deviation from this rule is so fiercely re- 
sented, that it is scarcely ever heard of. On the other 
baud, should a young girl dare to fix her affections on 
any young man not her cousin, the whole of her male re- 
lations rise up in arms, and, after having made for her 
what they consider a fit and appropriate choice from 
amongst themselves, if argument and persuasion fail in 
bringing her to a sense of her impropriety, bring her to 
the altar by force. Such an occurrence, to bo sure, is rare, 
but the exception proves the rule. 

The consequence of this custom is, that there are 
families of one name in the Lebanon so numerous as to 
amount to clans, and who boast of from 100 to 150, and 
even 200 men bearing arms, which is a source of im- 
mense pride and gratification, and confers influence and 
importance. A few days before the marriage takea 
place, tlie peasant takes a propitiatory present of fowls, 
coflee, or sugar, to his landlord or feudal chief, and asks 
permission to perfonn the ceremony. A week is spent in 
rejoicings *at his own homo by the bridegroom, who all 
this time wears a jiclisso of honour sent him by his land- 
lord; by the bride, in preparations for her nimtials.* On 
the day fixed, usually on a Sunday, the brid^oom’a re- 
lations come for the bride, when all her connections make 
presents, varying from one to five shillings each, which 
are collected in a purse and given to the bride before she 
leaves the paternal roof. She takes her farewell by 
kissing the hands of all the male members of her fiunily 
in succession. 

The procession is now formed, and moves on at the 
slowest pace possible ; the bride walking or riding, ac- 
cording to principles, closely veiled. A halt is made 
eveiy nve minutes, when the party sing songs accom- 
panied by music, while some perform tlm sword dance. 
An hour is sometimes taken up in traversing a hnsdrei 
yards. This uncommonly tedious rate of advancing is 
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intended to indicate that the hrido is in no extraordinary 
haste to reach her future husband, and is a part of that 
characteristic reserve and modesty, whether real or ficti- 
tious, which distinguishes the sex on all such occasions 
in the East. 

If the party has to go through a village on their route, 
the brihj;:keep.s her hand to her head, which is bashfully 
held down all the time occupied in passing through ; thus 
respectfully saluting the inhabitants, who, on their parts, 
SpiinuJe her with corn and raisins. On rc^hing her 
future home, tlie bride flings a pomegranatle amongst 
the party, which is greedily snapped up and partitioned 
by the young men, and is supposed to give the marriage 
infection. As she crosses the threshold, she takes out of 
her bosom a piece of yeast, which she has brought from 
her father's house, and sticks it firmly on the door-post ; 
signifying thereby her molutiun to cleave closely to her 
husband ; the latter, at uic same moment, standing on 
the roof, exactly above the door, with a drawn sword 
over her head, emblematical of the absolute sway which 
he is to hold over her throughout life. 

As soon as the first rains have fallen, in the month of 
November, tlic peasants are all at work again in the 
sowing of their crops. Those inhabiting the villagi»i in 
the neighbourhood of the valley of the Bekaa and the 
plains of Tlaalbec, generiilly find occupation on the 
government lands of those districts. Each takes his pair 
of oxen with him, sows as niiirh land as his animals ran 
turn up, pays a sum of five pounds to the public treasury, 
and at the harvest takes two-thirds of the produce. 

Ideas obtain, amongst the (lenple of the I^ebanoii, with 
regard to the inilueiice of the moon upon certain opera- 
tions, which to a stranger appear singular and absurd, 
but which they afririn to be grounded upon trial and ex- 
perience. They divide the progress of the moon, in its 
successive stages, into propitious aud uiipropitious days. 

The first five days of the new moon are ]L’opitious, the 
next five unpropitimis ; tour the one, four the other; 
three the one, three the other ; two the one, two the other ; 
thus completing the twenty-eight days. Nothing will 
induce a peasant to sow any vegetable productions except 
on the propitious days, which be watches and calculates 
with the greatest care; and yet, in sowing com and 
barley, the distinction is never attended to. 

The moon in its third and fourth quarter is considered 
especially propitious to taking up the produce of tho 

g arden, to cutting down timber, and even to roofing 
ouses. The beams of a hou.se, it is asserted, which have 
been cut down in the first and second quarter, rot and 
decay much sooner than those which have been cut down 
during the third aud fourth quarter. 

Some of their religious superstitions are even more 
ridiculous. They stand more iii awe of Elias, than of 
God himself. There is a church at Unt-Klias, near the 
Dog llivcr, dedicated to that prophet. A man will cheat 
and lie with tho most persevering audacity, until 
clialleiigod to swear to the truth of his statement on the 
altar of Mar Elias. TJiis test is decisive, lie trembles 
at the very thought of undergoing an ordeal which will 
expose his treachery and wickedness to certaitf and im- 
mediate punislimcut ; for the fate of Ananias, it is firmly 
believed, wiU instantaneously attend every one who dares 
to lie to tlic prophet. 

Occasionally a report is raised, that a fountain of 
water has hurst forth in a certain locality, possessing 
miraculous qualities of healing. Hundreds of tho afflicted 
will repair to the spot, whether men, women, or children, 
in confident expectation of supernatural relief. After 
days spent in washing aud cleansing, the assemblage 
breaks np, pretty much in the same condition as when 
they arrived; soino pocketing their delusion in sullen 
silence, others trying to protect themselves from ridicule 
by asserting loudly the efficacy of the waters, and un- 
scrupulously quoting instances of cures effected before 
their eyes ; vniilo tlio priest, who has been present all 
the while, to encourage the faith of the pilgrims, and to 


receive their anxious confessions, walks off with a very 
respectable booty. 

in the chapel of the convent of St. George, near Heit- 
tat, there is a picture of that warrior, with a ]it.tlc cup 
l)elow it, into which the perspiration from the canvas is 
said gradually to distil. Tlio Greek Christians greedily 
purchase this inestimable ichor, at any price which the 
officiating priest may demand, for its medicinal pro- 
perties. * 

The blind superstitions of the Maronites even exceed 
these instances of folly and credulity, aud are far too 
numerous'to be quoted. But to say that tho .Christians 
of the Lebanon believe in the most rhapsodical stories 
about the marvellous interference of the whole company 
of saints in worldly affairs ; that they bum lamps night 
and day, and offer up incense before their pictures, both 
in the public churches and in their private habitations ; 
that they sacrifice an unlimited quantity of their hard- 
wrought earnings in votive and propitiatory presents and 
offerings to the various*chapels and convents which the 
saints are supposed more especially to patronize; that 
they are, in fact, the unresisting dupes of priests, who 
are themselves dupes to the system of Christio- Paganism, 
which prevails ova* the mountain ; is but to say in other 
words that they are still under tlie yoke of a system of 
fraud and deception, which as widely estranges them from 
the truo consolations of the religion which they profess, 
as it rubs ('hristianity itself of that moral influence 
which the sublime simplicity, and the noble aud elevating 
tendency of her doctrine, if fairly put forth in all their 
heavenly purity, could nut fail of commanding, even 
amongst populations to whom the Cross is still a stum- 
bling-block,*’ and “ its preaching foolishness.'* 

Till within tlie last few years the feudal system which 
has existed so long in the Lebanon pressed on the 
peasants with peculiar severity. Ou the slightest pre- 
tences, horsemen were quartered upon them, and nut 
taken off until they had paid whatever sum it pleased 
their chiefs to exact. The slightest resistaiir.e was im- 
mediately punished by summary corporal punishment. 
Indeed, the Emirs and Sheiks looked upon this power of 
fining as a considerable source of revenue. Under the 
despotic rule of tho late Emir Bcchir, tho exactions on 
the people were so repeated, as more than once to raise 
them into rebellion, and they obtained tho reputation of 
being restless and insubordinate. 

How far this is from being the real character of tho 
mountaineers is evident from tlieir general conduct siuco 
the establishment of the more liuinaue regime, under tho 
auspices of the European powers, ten years ago. It may 
be fairly asserted that there is no State in Europe where 
crimes are so rare in comparison with the population as 
in the Lebanon at the present day, and this, too, at a 
period when the principle of repression, as exercised by 
tho authorities, is by no means such as to intimidate 
evil-doers. 

‘‘ The patnarch is our Sultan ” is the reply 
of the Maronites when the Sultan bids them 
tolerate an American Missionary. The power 
of the priest seems, indeed, to have superseded 
all other authority amon^r the Maronites ; for 
Turkish exaction and civil wars have broken 
the power of the old feudal Emirs and Sheiks. 

THE EMIRS OF THE LEBANON. 

** In the district of £1 Metten " says Colonel ChLrchill, 
** stand conspicuous the feudal residences of?Kumeille, 
Soleema, El Mettane, Has £1 Metten, Fcluoga and 
Brumana, all .nppertaining to various Emirs of tlie 
House of Bilemma. The architecture of these edi- 
fices is nameless. Tliey arc solid, irregular masses of 
masonry, without plan or symmetry, built for strength 
and defence. If ever ornament is attempted, it is on the 
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sntraiice, which, as at Felooj^, displays a yery creditable 
degree of handywork. The gateway and tlio Meedan are 
indeed the only places where an Kinir or Slioik ever 
thinks of making an expenditure tor mere outward ^huw. 
The former, because there he exhibits his state aud 
authority, receiving his vassals and dependants on busi- 
ness, and his friend aud guests with ostentatious hospi- 
tality ; the latter, inasmuch as it alfurds a ready and in- 
viting field fur the display of his stud, and of those feats 
of horsemanship, which, in the East, is almost an indis- 
pensible ingredient of baronial reputation. 

The vaidts, however, are broad and ' capacious, and 
used in dormer times to be generally well-stored. When 
the plains of the Bekaa were under their control, and its 
well-filled granaries a source of yearly supply, the aristo- 
cracy of the Lebanon, w'hcther Druse or Christian, lived 
in affluence: no inconsiderable portion^ of their revenue 
likewise arose from a per-centage, varying from six to ten 
piastres, on the heads of the male population over which 
they ruled, and which was very carefully abstracted from 
the Miri, together with sundry other deductions not 
much questioned, before it was paid over to th^ govern- 
iiicnt. Within these last ten years, since the restoration 
of Syria to the Porte, both those sources of territorial aud 
pecuniary income have been abridged. An imperial 
firman has deprived them of the one, and a new political 
and fiscal arrangement of the other. They arc now in 
comparative penury. Nearly all the castles above 
alluded to were burnt and destroyed in the civil war be- 
the Druses aud Maroiiites. Their nroprictcjrs, with one 
exception, that of the Emir Moosa Bilemma, of El Met- 
tane, who happene<l to have a good sum of money saved 
up, are too poor to rebuild them. The others live in vil- 
lages, avoiding rather than courting the respects of their 
vassals. 

The feudal tie, however, which binds them together, is 
not yet entirely broken. Still they are at tho call of 
their chiefs. Still, as of old, on tho birth of a sou, or a 
marriage in tho Emir’s family, aud on tho festivals of 
Christmas and Easter-day, the peasantry may be seen 
carrying their tribute of fowls, coffee, sugar, to the 
feudal abode ; but what was once accept^ as a mark of 
dependence, is now anticipated as a means of existence. 

In these mountains the Greek and Greek- 
Catholie churches dispute with great fervour 
and with ultra-orthodox hatred. A patrmrch 
has been stripped of his robes in the stnMits of 
Bey rout ; a Greek-Catholic bishop was Rlt(dy 
assaulted at the altar, and owed his safety from 
the assaults of his brotjuto^hidstans to the pro- 
tection of the Musspinari police. These 
churches unite only to persecute the Evangelical 
Protestant Church, introduced by the American 
Missionaries. The Turks tolerate, protect, and 
resti*ain all thi*ee. 

The religion of the Druses, who are, as we 
suspect, a mixed race, having its basis perhaps 
in the llivites whom Joshua could not destroy, 
is a pitiblem that has been worked at with very 
moderate success. Colonel Churchill, afku* ten 
years’ residence upon the mountain, has gained 
so little new information upon the subject, that 
he Has contented himself with translating large 
portions of the Baron de Sacy’s work, “La 
Religion des Druses.” The Baron, we believe, 
was never out of France in his life ; but being 
the most profound of Easteni scholars, and the 
most industrious of inquirers, he collect^ 
every book and manuscript that existed in 


France upon this subject, and epitomized them 
in his work. 

In seventeen chapters, and 248 pages, Colo- 
nel Churchill discusses this subject. The pro- 
phet of the Druses is Hakern, who disap^ared 
in 1021 A.D., to prove the faith of his^lS^ants, 
but who will re-appear in due time, in glory and 
majesty ,J:o give the kingdom of the earth te^hi# 
faithful worahippers. 

TIIK DRU.se CKEEa 

To bcliovc that the “ Universal Intelligence " is the 
first of God's creations — ^tlie only direct and immediate 
production of his Almiglity power ; that he has appeared 
on earth simultaneouKly with each manifestation of tho 
Divinity; and that, lastly, in tlie time of Hakern, he 
took the figure of Hamze, the son of Ali, tho sun of 
Ahmed ; that it is by his ministry and agency that all 
things have been produced ; that ho aljiie possesses the 
knowledge of all truths ; that ho is the first Minister of 
tli|^ true roligion ; that it is he who communicatos, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to other ministers, and to simple 
believers, but in different degrees aud proportions, tho 
knowledge and the grace which ho receives iininediatoly 
from the Divinity, and of which ho is the solo medium ; 
that he alone has direct access to tho Deity, standing 
as Mediator between the Supremo Being and tho great 
family of mankind. 

To acknowledge that nam7.6 it is to whom Hakern 
will intrust his sword, in the last day, to smite all his 
adversaries, to make his religion triumphant, and to 
distribute rewards and punishments to every one accord- 
ing to bis r]pscrts ; to know the other ministers of the 
Unitarian religion, and the rank and offices which belong 
to each of them individually, and to render them that 
obedience and mbmissiou which is due. 

To confess that all souls wero created by the ** Uni- 
versal Intelligence that tho number of human beings 
is always the saiiio — neither increasing nor decreasing ; 
but that souls pass from one body to another ; that they 
rise, and become perfect iu excellence, or deteriorate, and 
become lost and degraded, according to thoir love and 
attachment to the truth, or their neglect and disregard of 
it ; to practise the seven coiniiiaiidincnts which the reli- 
gion of llainzo imposes on his followers, and more espe- 
cially those wliicli inculcate a strict regard to truth in 
words, charity towards 4he brethren, entire renunciation 
of all former inodes of belief, and complete and unre- 
served submission to the will of God. 

And, finally, to confess that all preceding religions 
whatever were but types, more or less complete, of the 
only truly religion — all their legal and ceremonial prel- 
cepts and injunctions, but allegories ; and that the reve- 
lation of the true religion necessarily induces the com-, 
plete abolition of all anterior ones. Such is an abridg- 
ment of the principal points of belief laid down in the 
religion of tho Druses, of which Hamze is the founder, 
and tho followers of which are called Unitarians. 

The practical religion of a sect is, however, not 
always tb be learned from its Koran,* and Colo- 

* The Koran of the Druses is, it would appear, not 
very well known to Oriental scholars. Among the 
MSS. advertised for sale iu Mr. Quaritch's most .recent 
catalogue (No. 65) wo find tho following — 

“ 33. Koran of tlie Druses, in Arabic, 4to., very 
distinctly written, excessively rare, owing to the extreme 
difiiculty of procuring any work on the religion of thie 
singular rs^ ; original binding, \L 8s. 

^'The aoove cataloguing is by the emiflUt Arable 
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ncl Churchill admits that he has never been able 
to obtain, from any living member of this sect, 
an account of his belief or his ritual. The Druses 
practise the curious sentiment of Lord Chan- 
cellor Shaftesbury, that, sensible men never 
tell wBJitt their religion is.” The religion of 
tlie Druses is left by Colonel Churchill as un« 
cok«d a problem as he found it. ^ 

The mysterious ceremonial which has excited 
so much European curiosity is thus mentioned, 
and the enigma is thus given up ” — 

TUE DRUSE CEREMONIAL. 

Every Tlmrsday evening tlie Ockals assemble in their 
respective llolow^s, for the purpose of reading in their 
sacred books. Should a stranger, and even an European, 
express a desire to be present, no objection is made, and 
admittance is granted. On such occasions, however, 
nothing appears but the Koran, which is read aloud with 
every mark of respect and attention, in order that their 
visitor may go away with the impression tliat they are 
good Mussulmans ; so that, as far as regards any anti^i- 
ted insight into their real religion, nothing can possibly 
gained to a looker-on by such inquisitiveness. At the 
coiniiiencomciit of the evening, earthenware saucers 
filled with figs, raisins, sugar -plums, &c., are ranged on 
the floor all round the room, for the refreshment of those 
present. The Druses, both Ockals and the uninitiated, 
lounge about the door, talk over the events of the day, and 
pass to and fro in the apartment indiscriminately. Sud- 


denly, the doors are closed, and the latter disappear. 
The precautions taken by a body of Freemasons are not 
greater than those now used. Sentries arc placed in the 
Immediate neighbourhood, to prevent the possibility of 
any one intrumng on the privacy of the Ockals. What 
now passes must be fancied^ for it has never been witnessed^ 
except by the Unitarian brethren. 

As a body of information upon the state of 
this very interesting country, upon the manners, 
customs, and historical traditions of its inhabi- 
tants, and upon its position relatively to the 
political questions that still aritate Europe, we 
cannot too highly praise Cdonel Churchiirs 
work. We must, however, wani the reader to 
expect no more from it than the qualities we 
have enumerated. There; is a want of order, 
an incapacity of generalization, a frequently 
recuiTii^ prosincss, all which probably pro- 
ceed frw the inexperience of the author in 
bookcraft, but *very much interfere with the 
pleasui'c of the reader. Had the work been 
compressed into one volume it would have been 
much more amusing: it would have been 
doubtless much more instructive in its three 
volume state, but that the absurd omission of 
of an index renders it absolutely useless as a 
book of reference. 


The Anfnfreeh and limaeleeh ; a Fwt to the Secret Sects of Northern Syria^ with a view to the 
estahIhhTnent of Schoob. By the Rev. Samuel Lyde, B.A., late Chaplain pro tern, of the 
Anglican Church at Beyrout. Xondon.- wHarst and Blackett. 1853. 


These pages do not pretend to be a revela- 
tion of the secret of the Ansyrech (which pro- 
bably consists of nothing more than a few un- 
intelligible prayers, a medley of Christianity 
and Mohammedanism, and a trivial, if not ob- 
scene rite) : that could only be discovered by a 
lengthened residence among them.” This pas- 
sage from the author’s preface weakens our 
curiosity. 


Mr. Lyde is a clergyman whose ill health 
prevented him from performing clerical duties 
in England. Pie went to Syria, and proposes 
there to establish a Mission, and to found schools. 
It is a benevolent idea, and of that idea his 
volume is but an expansion. If we had not 
alreaj^y said much upon the Lebanon, we 
might have dwelt more upon his labours. 


' Adventures of a Lady in Tartary ^ Thibet^ Chinuj and KashmirS By Mrs. Hertey. 

3 Vols. Hope and Co. 1853. 


HAT ! has an* English Jady been travelling 
those rugged regions, whereof Jesuit Missi- 
•anaries in ^ll chase of martyrdom have hitherto 
been the oply explorers? Has a ^oung and 
finely-nurtured daughter of our aristocracy — 

scholar, Mr. Barker# a native of Syria; other scholars, 
however, told mo tlat this MS. was a collection of re- 
ligious essays.” / 

Attracted by thi promise of so great a prize we 
examined this volume, and are compelfed to confess that 
we agree with the r other schdars.” The contents con- 
sist of detached twatises on religious subjects. This is 

a uiteevident from the titles ; and at the end of several of 
bem is the usnallformnla iJU Jl or, ** ^d of the 
Treatise.” In good sooth this ** Koran of the Dnuei ” is 
*10 more a Koranftban a cookery book. e 


one who can write nages about a pet lap-dog, 
and how beautifully he catches wasps, and then 
buries his little head contentedly in her lap— - 
who encamps in healthy places for ^ys, wnen 
'^Princcy” (said lap-dog) is indisposed — ^who 
shuddera at the pure rills that flow down the 
mountain side, and will not drink because she 
looks at the necks of the women who stand 
round, and marks that they are swollen ydth 
Ooltre — ^who exerts her woman’s privilege to 
order a commander in chief and all his men 
away from the spot she has chosen for her en- 
campment— has she been to Thibet and to Tar- 
tary? One understands that Mrs. Pfeifier, 
whose grandchildren, we believe, are all mar- 
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ried, can log round Ae world in tolerable. ■ Kouren of the thousand Lamas, intcrrogatincr 
comfort ; but Mrs, Hervey, c differttuA living Buddhas/’ penetrating to the great 
Has been sleeping upon the hot stove of a ; Lha Ssa to see the Guison Tanjl>a iHiwly trans- 
Tarter-Chinese inn, riding on the backs of j migrated ? Not quite. Mi-s. Hervey has not 
camels and oxen, undergoing ail the hardships , crossed the line of the Jesuit pilgi'imagc. Her 
which have almost entitled M. M. Gabct and experienceof Thibet, Tartary, and China^tends 
Hue, and their convert, Samdadchiemba, to * no further than the countries that he at the 
canonization, and which have quite entitled j northern foot of the lliinulava inountoias. 
them to the m^titude of Europe? Has this j Quite enbiigh, however, was to be accompHshed 
gentle ^ chud ofioshion been investi^ting the in scaling these migiity barriers ; quite enough 
analysis of the Buddhist religion,* visiting the tostartlcncrfriends whodwelP^in the monoton v 


* The mention of a subject (suggested by the title of this 
book) so interesting, ‘will perhaps excuse tlie citation of a 
fe^ passages from M. Hue's two volumes. The analogies 
between Uie Boman-Catbolic Church and Buddliism are 
so striking, that no one should be ignorant of the statement 
of the Jesuit Missionaries. M. Hue says. — 

** One day we had an opportunity of talkie with a 
lliibetian T^mafor some time, and the things told us 
about religion astounded us greatly. A brirf APanation 
of the Christian doctrine which we gaVa- to him seemed 
scarcely to surprise him. He even maintained that our 
views differed little from those of the Grand Lamas of 
Ikibet. ' You must not confound,* said ho, < religious truth 
with the superstitions of the vulgar. The 'i'artars, poor, 
simple people, prostrate themselves before whatever they 
see. Every thing, with them, is Borhan — Lamas, prayer- 
books, temples, Laina-series, stones, licaps of bones — *tis 
all the same to them : down they go on their knees, crying, 
Borhan 1 Borhan !’ But the llamas themselves admit 
innumerable Borhans V ^Let me explain,* said our friend, 
smilingly : ^ there is but one sole sovereign of the universe, 
the Creator of all things, alike without beginning and 
without end. In Dchagar (India) he bears the name of 
Buddlia; in Thibet, tmit of Samtche Mitchaba (All- 
Towerfiil, ECemal) ; the Dcha-Mi (Chinese) call him Fo ; 
and the Sok-Po-Mi (Tartars), Borhan.’ ‘You say that 
Buddha is solo : in that case, who are the Tale- Lama of 
Lha-Ssa, the Bandchan of Djachi-Tjoumho, the Tsong- 
Kaba of the Sifan, the Kaldau of Tolon-Noor, the 6ui- 
sou-Tamba of the great Kouren, the Hobilgan of Blue 
Town, the Hotoktou of Peking, the Chaldron of the 
Tartar and Thihetian Lamaseries generally?' ‘They are 
all equally Buddha.’ ‘ Is Buddha visible?" ' Ko ; he is 
without a body ; he is a spiritual substance. ‘ So Buddha 
is sole, and yet there exist innumerablo Buddhas : the 
TaJd-Lama, and so on. Buddha is incorporeal : he cannot 
be seen : and yet the Tald Lama, the Guison-Tiimba, and 
the rest, are visible, and have bodies like our own. How 
do you explain all 'tiiis ?* ‘ Tk^ doetrihe I tell yon is true 
said the Lama, raising his arm, andi assuming %Tcmark- 
ble accent of authority. ^It is the^.'^octrine ot the West, 
but it is of unfathomable profundity. It cannot be 
sounded to the bottom.’ 

These words of the Thihetian Lama astonished ns 
strangely : Uie Unity of God, tiie mystery of the Incarna- 
tion, the dogma of the real presence, seemed to us ciive^ 
loped in his creed ; yet, with ideas so sound in appearance, 
he admitted ^e metempsychosis and a sort of pantheism, 
of which he would give no account." 

Again : “ Upon the most superficial examination of 
the reforms and innovations introduced by Tseng Kaba 
into the Lamanesque worship, one must be struck with 
their affinity to Catholicism. The cross, the mitre, the 
dalmg^ca, the cope which the Grand Lamas wear on 
their journeys or when they are performii^ somp ceremony 
out of the temple, the service with double choirs, the 
psalmody, the exorcUms, the censer siupend^ from five 
ehainii ^ «.n il which you oan open or dose at pleasure, the 
benedictions given by the Iwas by oxtrading the right 
hand over the heads of the faithful, the chaplet, ecdesias- 
tical cdihacy, spiritual retirement, the worship of the. 


of well-arrayed and W(*ll-b(?liaved -society. . 
We shall offer specimens of tlie work, mther 
than an analysis. It is the journal of a lady 
who " under the pressure of sevei'C domestic 
affliction, which was paralysing every energy 
of mind and body, formed the proj('ct of visiting 
these almost-unknown countries, and found no 
means so efficacious in enabling lier to esca})e 
fix>m the demon, thought, us the constant 
change of sceme in travelling.” 

Here is specimen the first . — 

JUGADRIK. (UAK liUNUALOW.) 

Two marchc9~^Di$tancc, Iwenti/^six miles. 

March 1850: Monday — I arrived hero to break- 
fast, but finding the Dak Bungalow full, I was riding 
away, when one of its occupants, lilrs. G — , sent me a 
civil message to come into lior half of tho Bungalow. 
We breakfasted and alined toget^, after which she went 
away ddk.\ *8116 sooins a nice IMry liltlo hulv. 

My camp has gone on to Molaniili, whore 1 breakfast 
to-morrow. I was nearly dri>wiied in crossing tlie .1 iimna 
which I passtHl about four miles from this. 1'lio late 
heavy rain carried away the bridge of boats nhpiit ten 
days ago, and it lias not since hteii n*paired. Tiiero were 
sticks to mark the ford ; but little kiiuwiug tho depth of 
the water, 1 verged perhaps a yard to the right, and was 
carried down by the force of the stream a considerable 
distance. “ Rival '* swam bravely, but tJie gallant steed 
could not stem the current, so that wo were in imminent 
danger of meeting a watery grave, from w'liich wo were 
only rescued by the courage of a and some ferry- 
men, who struck out to our aid. Of course I was 
drenched, and my p(3or sftddle ditto. 

This is two marches (twonty-foirr miles) from Seha- 
runporc. The intervening iiinreh is Cliilk:ina, fourteen 
miles from tliis. 'i'ho road is heavy, thoiigJi broad and 
well marked. There is a large and thriving mart at 
Jug&drie, a mile beyond this D.ik Bungalow. I crossed 
the canal by a puckha bridge not far from Sehurunpure. 

reader will qiyckly discover that Mrs. 
Hur^r had much iiioi*e to do with India than 
with the coiinfri<*s that lie to tlie north of it ; 
and he will not he surprised to find pcciisional 
notices of the doings of our old friend John 
Company. 

saints, the fasts, the processions, the litanies, the holy 
water, all tliese are analogies between the Buddhists and 
ourselves." 

t**Dak’' signifies “post." It is generally used in 
reference to palanquin travelling, when the bearers are 
ordered befiire hand, and wait on tho road to relieve each 
set every eight or ten miles. The expr. 2 ssioas “horse- 
d^," or “ carriage-dak," &c., are also used, and imply 
relays of hones on the road 
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HOW THE BAST-INDIA COMPANY FINISH POISON BR8. 

A little more than a year subsequent to the aboTe, the 
Rajah of Mundy suddenly and mysteriously died. '1 here 
were hoarse murmurs of foul play; dark whispers of 
poison; and the corrupt Goshaan '* was deeply implicated 
oy popular rumour. And yet— can it he beliered— this 
man i^s elected to more than Yice-regal power by the 
Deputy Ctmmissioner of Kangra, and he is the Regent ** 
now, with full scope for his wicked designs. The blood 
.T^jth which he imbued his guilty hands appears forgotten 
— wilnilly fowtten —by the moral British rulei'S to whom 
the State of Mundy pa}S tribute and subjection. 

Surely none but an Englishwoman would 
have dared or could have survived^ such a peril 
as the following : — 

FALL FROM A TRBCIFTCB. 

The road from tlie ferry to Chudng is not at all good ; 
steep, stony, and ruaged. It winds along the banks of 
the I’arbuttie river the whole way to Munnie Karn, only 
occasionally deviating for a short distance. Cliooiig is 
much higher than Suoltanpore, and from BTlmn (v here 
the ferry is) the greater )iart of the road is a steep and 
difficult ascent. It has been “ made,*' but it would be 
dangerous to attempt riding a large horse along such a 
narrow path, flanked by such terri& khud^. The Parbut- 
tie is a rapid torrent, rising in the snowy hills beyond 
Munnie Karn, and flowing into the Beas a little above 
Bohun. Chuong is situated at a considerably higher 
elevation than the bed of the Parbuttie. I arrived there 
at ten o'clock at night, and saw but little of a placo which ' 
so nearly proved fatal to me. On the road, before it 
became quite dark, 1 observed numbers of wild pome- 
granate trees, covered with small unripe fruit. 

My servants, luckily, sent pine-torches to light me to 
my camp ; otherwise Jwight have had an accident even 
before reaching the teiffi^ for the night w& pitch dark, 
and the narrow precipitous road had many abrupt 
turnings. However, 1 arrived in Scxfcty. I went to iiiy 
sleeping-tent, and ordered tea. While my servant was 
preparing it, 1 took a stroll about the place, little imagining 
that my camp was pitcheil on the brink of a precipice. 
1 saw a Chiboutra round a tree of large size, and I 
sauntered towards it. The fires, at which the servants 
were cooking their dinner at some little distance, only 
rendered the darkness more complete at fifty yards, and I 
had no idea of my danger. I walked across that Chi~ 
boulra, and I remember no more till 1 found myself in 
bed surrounded by terrified servants. 1 was in such 
frightful agony, that I screamed ^adly when 1 endeavoured 
to move a single inch in bed. 

My servants told me subsequently that tlicy had heard 
two half-smothered screams, and at first concluded that it 
was a Fuhdriet crying down the khtid. My Sirdar-- 
hearer^ however, declared that it was the voice of the 
** Mem-Sahib," on which they rushed with torches in 
every direction, and at last found mo lying senseless at 
the foot of a khud some twenty feet deep (on a stone), 
and on the brink of a precipice, which probably only 
terminated in the roaring waters of the Parbuttie 
hundreds of feet below. Had I fallen one foot further, 
my remaim even would never have been found. The 
servants carried me up, and laid me in bed. On first 
attempting to move me, the agony they inflicted roused 
me for a moment, they say, but only to swoon again. 

Fever came on that night, and messenger after mes- 
senger was sent to apprise Captain H — of my imminent 
danger; but they made some mistake, and it was not 
till the third day that he heard of it. For sixteen hours 
after the fever supervened I was delirious, and raved 
frantically. My ayali kept incessantly moistening my 
lips with diluted sal volatile. My situation was indeed 
perilous ; I had no medicine-chest in camp, no resources 
of any kind, and I was in the hands of ignorant native 
servants. When the sun became powerful, 1 was carried 


into a Deotah^ or temple, the villagers volunteering to take 
out their monstrous idol to make room for the dying 
lady, — dying," as all supposed. Repeated attacks of 
hiemorrhage came on, and by three o'clock r.M. the 
third ^y all fever had disappeared. 1 was perfectly 
sensible then, and was told by my servants of my danger. 
1 felt myself that but little hope of life roniaincd, and 
it was a bitter thought to die thus in my youth, far from 
all dear to me, and without spen an efbttt being made to 
save me. 

I had evidently sustained great internal iiuury, for 
besides the intense pain I suifered in my side, I'i^ughed 
up blood in fearful quantities, and the slightest <iSiertion 
brought cold drops of agony to my face. I 

remembered that the nearest medical attendant was one 
hundred miles distant, 1 felt that I must prepare myself 
for the worst. It was a fearful thing to be thus prostrated, 
suddenly and unexpectedly, in the midst of health dnd 
youth. It was a fearful thing to feel myself, at such a 
time, all alone in a wild country. I was in too great 
bodily agony to give any connected thought to the awful 
change which appeared then so near. And, oh ! what 
further^^ning could I require,— than that, on a bed of 
death, were one of pain as w‘as mine,) the mind is 
utterly incapable" of preparing for that unseen realm 
beyond the grave, or of repeflCtfig a life spent “ without 
God in the world," however blameless that life may other- 
wise have been. 

Here is a story told to the authoress at 
Lahore. 

THE INDIAN HATIISIlF.nA. 

Tlic great Jehauglr is said to owe the political prosperity 
of liis reign to his beloved wife, the beautiful Nodr Mnhul, 
who was subsequently, in the height of her prosperity, 
oalled by a still more ilattoriug appellation— Noor Jehuii, 
or the “ Light of the World." The decrees of the 
Emperor, though ostensibly issued by him, there is mass 
of evidence to prove were in reality fulminated by his 
favourite Empress, the signal display of whose intellectual 
energy and unbounded ambition finds no parallel in the 
annals of a seraglio. It may not be uninteresting to 
give a slight sketch of the career of this remarkable 
woman, whose obscure origin strangely contrasted with 
her suliscqucnt elevated position. Her powerful intellect 
could conceive, and her indomitable spirit could carry out, 
any enterprise, however vast. There is no similar 
instance in the history of the East, where a woman 
attained an ascendancy so paramount, and exercised such 
a complete political sway over the destinies of mighty 
principalities, as the far-famed queenly beauty, who held 
captive the heart of her lion -consort. She was the daughter 
of a native of Western Tartary, by name Chaia Aias, 
whose family were in comparative poverty at the time of 
her hirth^ Hoping to ameliorate his fortunes, he departed 
wiUi his wife (a beautiful girl whom he had but recently 
espoused) to the renowned capital of the great Akbar. 
They suflered all sorts of miseries from want of the 
common necessaries of life, and to add to their perplexities, 
the young wife gave birth en route to h daughter. They 
were then in the midst of an extensive msbrt, where 
** the foot of man hath ne’er or rarely lyien," and 
expected to be provided for in no better way than by 
.furnishing food to the savage denizens of the trackless 
wilds. The mother was so weak and ill, she could not 
carry the unwelcome little addition to their party, and 
so they covered the weean with leaves, and left it to the 
mercy of the great Allah, (which, in my opinion, was 
carrying a beautiful trust in Providence a little t^ far)! 
But after proceeding a mile or two, the mother remembers 
her child: maternity at la.st prevailed, and she refused to go 
on without the babe. The young husband being still 
uxorious, was touched by the entreaties and lamentations 
of the lady, and returned to seek his deserted oflspring. 
As he approached the spot, he saw .a huge black snake 
enveloping the screaming infant in its folds, but on seeing 
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him the serpent glided away without doing it any injury, 
and sufTered tho father to carry off his child unhurt. 
After this wonderful interposition of Providence they 
reached Lahore in safety. 

A long series of goiod fortune ensuing, the Tartar 
refugee iMcame the Lord High Treasurer of the Empire, 
and Akbar's especial favourite. His lovely daughter, as 
she grew to womanhood, so far surpassed all Sio other 
Oriental beauties, that she was styled in consequence 
** Mchr-ul-Nissa," or “The sun among women.'* She 
was taught to excel in every fascinating accomplishment, 
and her talents were as unequalled in every way as her 
wit and vivacity were surpassing. Selim, the son of the 
great Akbar, saw tho lovely girl, and i%stanler became 
desperately enamoured. He demanded her in marriage, 
but his august parent harshly scorned the metuiJUUante^ 
and she became the wife of a Turkoman noble called 
Seeri Afkoon. The unhappy Selim vowed vengeance on 
his rival, and, when he became Emperor, tried a hundred 
devices to compass his death. Sh^r Afkoon, however, 
escaped for a long time the imperial wiles, through his 
own most wonderful prowess and sagacity, but at last 
was one day overpowered by numbers, anlhfell in a 
sanguinary and treacherous conflict Jn the province of 
Burdwan, while making a political tour of the territory he 
commanded. 

The widow was transported to Delhi, and Jehangir, 
dreading his own implication in the cruel murder of the 
Turkoman noble, whose bravery had won, long since, tho 
esteem and aflcclion, as well as the unbounded and 
enthusiastic admiration of all the people of the land, 
ordered the widow of his victim to be immured in 
the meanest apartment of the harem. For a long 
time he refused to see her, and was gradually forgetting 
his violent. passion, when ho met her suddenly one day in 
an undress robe of white muslin, and his former mtetenunt 
returned with renewed vehemence. As saitli the bard : 
“ {She was one whom women dread, — men fatally adore !’* 


The great Jehangir, if ho felt poetically inclined, doubtless 
exclaimed — 

“ Her overpowering prosmee made you feel 
It would not be idolatry to kneel I" 

At all events, ho at once wooed and won her, and tho 
royal nuptials were immediately proclaimed. ^^Hcr name 
was first changed by her royal lover into ^oiJr Malml, 
the “Light of the Harem," (or palace, more properly,) and 
as I have before remarked, in thczeiiitli of her poweril^r 
the Emp^or he ordained that she should bo universally 
styled, “ tho Light of the World,” or Noor Jeli-in. Sho 
was allowed to assume the title of Empress, (Slrilie,) and 
the currency of the realiiyvas stamped with her name as 
well as the Em|)eror's, soTenderly tlid the lover-husband 
delight in exhibiting his deep devotion. 

Our readcre now know what they may ex- 
pect from these volumes : they will scarcely, 
we think, be found to yield a coutinuoiin 
amiiscnmnt to English read(n*s, unless they 
should iiappen to be acquainted with the 
authoress or her friends. The lady of Captain 
Hervey, however, cannot but have a sufficient 
number of persons interost(»d in lier adventures 
to ensure her a numerous audience, and the 
work will certainlv he popular in India. We, 
who have heard of this lady’s iiarae before, have 
looked with much curiosity through her de- 
scription of the beautiful vale of Kashmir, and 
are disappointed to find no trace of some re- 
markable and rather romantic advp^res whieh^ 
we had, ^ s(;eins erroneously, ^(^ej^tood^^^ 
have tiiye befallen her. 


Ten Months amontj the Tents of the Tttshi, with IncifJents of an Artie Boat JSxpeSftion in search 
of Sir John JFranhlm. By Lieut. W. H. Hooper, r.n. London: Murray. 1853. 

Another book of icebergs. The author was a within the arctic circle. To all who feel a still 
lieutenant on board the ** Plover,” and took . unflagging interest in the manners and organi- 
part in the expedition of 1848. He wrote let- , zations of the rude tribes that grow sleek upon 
ters home, and Mr. Barrow, of the Admiralty, blubber, and dietizc on moss, wo can r^om- 
advised their publication. mend this volume agt containing much orij^nal 

Wc doubt whetfier any book upon the arctic and valuable information of an ethnological 
seas would now attract much attention, unless character. Were the events more recent, or the 
it should clear up the great Franklin mystery, subject less worn, wc should have attempted, 
give a daguerreotype of the north pole, or at to enlist th<Fattention of our subscribers to Mr. 
least describe a sail round that comfortable Hooper’s work by a full analysis, 
tepid ocean which is understood to seethe ^ 


By Selina Bunbury. 2 Vols. London : Hurst & Co. ltSS3. 


ffiiss BnlfBURY giv^ us two volumes upon 
Sweden which are pleasant, light, and epigram- 
matic. Here is a specimen bf tho style : — 

TUR SWEDISH CAARIOLE. 

^ Okn I travel four or five hundred miles without any 
protection ?** 

j- “ Certainly ; no one wants protection in Norway : you 
; can very well travel alone, if you do not dislike it, and 
\ are not afraid." 

^ "1“ I do not dislike it, but I am afraid.” 

« *rhen you must not go." 


“Could I not get some one to travel with me? I 
would pay all tlie expenses of one person.” 

“Certainly," said the J’rufessor hastily, “every one 
will be rejoiced to go." 

“ T can only lake one, that is, T ran only pay for one," 
1 interposed, feeling that caution was necessary ; “ and 
that one must sfieak either French or Pmglish.'* 

“ Oh ! yes, every one does sr» ; I will get a student, or 
candidat, who will be delighted to make a little journey." 

A candidat, that is the host ; a clergymen that is to' 
be ; — the very thing," I said. 

“ The very thing,” the J'rofessor repeated, as if he 
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liked the phrase. I know one who will do excellentljr. 
You must have two carrioles.” 

“ And drive myself still I” 

‘'That is true; no, that will not do. An English 
clergyman was just in the same distress with his wife the 
other day. : of course ho wished for the carriole, but as 
she did n<^^sh that they should be separated, he pro- 
(isod that their carrioles should be tied together. But 
ay ny ou seen a carriole yet ? I suppose they are fasliion- 
ablein England now ; the Englishmen take ma^y over.** 

“ More ” Herr B. now called out that his car- 

riole should be brought into the court. The servant held 
up the shafts ; ho put himself into a little bit of a leather 
covered seat, between very hig^ large wheels, and put a 
foot on each shaft. 

“See now,” said Herr B., “you must sit so; and 
when you go last down the hills you must lean back, so ; 
and then the horse will gallop down without your minding 
him.” 

“ Very pleasant ! thank you ; I do not think it would 
suit me ; besides, if the candidat drives, where could he 
go?” • 

“ The driver stands on the board behind.** 

“ And would the candidat do that ?” 

“ Nay, I think not. Besides, you have a portmanteau, 
and also the postboy must come with you from stage to 
stage, so he will sit on the portmanteau and drive you.” 

“ You had better immediately make a trial of this car- 
riole,** said llerr B. 

1 was clapped into it almost as soon as the horse was ; 
the servant stood on the board behind, held the long reins 
d la Hansom-cabman, and we set off in a manner, and 
with a motion, that deprived me of the power of utter- 
ance. I held my cheeks with both ha^s, for 1 feared 
they would droj^qff. I had once fondly imagined myself 
travelling over Aimay ig a carriole, but how little did I 
then imagi]as'«|^t# cai r i o le was! And ovcf the rough 
pavement of Chn^iniarwith the open draiiis across 
them, that |^Ujl||)ring^o'aitiagc%> j6lt yUu'lialf a 
yard up from yourfflmr What torture I endured, with- 
out being able to express it ! Strange to say, it was in my 
cheeks 1 felt the jolting most. 

“That carriole is not very good,” said Herr B., com- 
placently, wh«;n I returne<l with a face of crimson, and a 
nand holding my forehead ; “ but I hope you like it.” 

“ The thing has no springs,** I muttered. 

“ No, we do not like springs to carrioles ; they swing 
then so,<— and that is sickening,” he answered, swinging 
himself to shew tho motion. 

“ I will desire the Candidat to tjiko a gig for you,” said 
the good Professor, looking at me with silent compassion. 

The eftndidnt, however, took up the whole 
of the gig, and could not be squeezed into the 
carriole. Miss jBunbury was obliged to seek 
a substitute in the person of a gentleman who 
had been commissioned by his government to 
travel in search of fairy legends, and who speaks 
English thus : — 

DERR FAIRT. 

Herr Fairy-hunter made a greut many bows ; and as 
so many bows involve a good many curtsies, I inclined 
nearly as often. Then with a last reverence he spoke, in 
English, and said, very slowly, — 

“ I complain of you much, that you are so disagreeable ; 
but now 1 make an extra." 

I made my last reverence in reply. Sudi a sp^h, by 
way of a complimentary one, was rather startling, and 
not a little alarming. I looked nervously at tho Pro- 
fessor, who, with profound gravity, interpreted his friend*s 
meaning,- thus—. 

“ He pities yon for being so disagreeably circumstanced ; 
but he is mining an abridgment of his hook, and there- 
fore cannot now make his tour.** 


I bowed with a sense of relief, and the Fairy-hunter 
and myself exchanged some sentences which I do not re- 
cord, as 1 believe tho fairies alone would be able to under- 
stand the language. 

“ I have got another plan for yon,** said the Professor : 
“ yes, this is the very tiling. A teacher of music here 
wislies to take his wife and child into the country, and 
one of our opera-voices, who also speaks Italian — which 
you do likewise — ^will go with them. They will all join 
you ; but as they must leave their affairs here, they ex- 
ect you will pay all the travelling expenses. They will 
ring their own provisions, because there are none to be 
got on tho road. That is fair." 

“ Very fair, indeed,** I answered. “ Tlie very thing.** 

“I complain of you much!" murmured the Fairy- 
hunter, looking at mo compassionately. 

“ You must, then, take a carriage,** said the Professor. 

“ It will be quite filled,*' I replied. “ Four persons, 
with Norse-cloaks, pipes, tobacco-pouches, provisions, 
and luggage!'* 

“ And the child?** added my Professor. 

“ Ah ! ^uppose I must tcikc it on my knoo.*’ 

“ You tfe very disagreeable,'* said the Fairy-hunter, 
with a look of conmiseration at me; but I thought, 
secretly, that others were still more disagreeable. 

“ But Mr. Murray's Hand-book says it is dangerous 
to take a heavy carrifige over the hills of Norway, and 
certainly a roll down them among such et cetcraa would 
not be pleasant,*' 1 added. 

Uerr Fairy-hunter moved uneasily on his chair, worked 
his hands together, shook his head disapprovingly, and 
said, “ Y on must ho complained of." 

“ Mr. Murray is not followed much in Norway now, '* 
the hardened Professor resumed : “ there is a compatriot 
of yours here, a Mr. Bennett by name, who manats all 
for tho English. If they come directed to ‘ Herr Bennett, 
Christiania,* they have no further trouble: their carrioles 
are given to them ready stuffed and provisioned; they 
are sent on. and brought bark, and returned home, al- 
most without their knowledge." 

“ Poor Norway ! He will be the means of bringing 
too many English hero. But why does Jio not take any 
trouble about me ? Is it because I am so disagreeable, 
and so much to bo complained of?” 

In Stockholm Miss Bunbiiry finds a plague 
of Hies, that has rendered the inn a place where- 
in she could not take her ease ; so she removes 
to a boarding-house^ kept by a live Swedish 
countess. 

A SWEDISH BOARDING -HOUSE. 

Tliere was a broad smile on one si<le, a great many 
bows oil tho other ; and then my guide said to mo, “ Tliis 
is tlio Countess.” 

She shewed me two small rooms, tlie rent of which 
was very large. 1 did not like them at all ; but when she 
said that fire was included in the rent, I thought that 
fire in Sweden, for the winter, inust^ost so much tliat 
tho rent was really low. And whoiripiM4li^^||at the 
house was very quiet, and li qjgo n, Giffifven/^VHlDiidt^ 
talked English, why 1 thougf^ coula not be licnSer .joffi, 
and as the old laily said lodginguere mdy l^t fromjOc- 
tober to April, I took mine for tliii®tcn^l^'''0^ . 

The salong, which, according to the mode of Swedish 
pronunciation, is spelt as the word salon is there pro- 
nounced, communicates with my rooms by a narrow 
folding door ; the whole house, almost, is en suiist con- 
sisting of a row of rooms, the number and length of ^ich 
are really curious ; so that, standing at the end of mine, 
at one extremity, and looking on when all the doors are 
open, you see a view pcrfetlly enchanting to a Swedish 
eye ; on immensely long line of rooms, the floors of which 
are of very clean, bare wood, unpaint^ unpolished, nn- ' 
carpeted, and nearly as long as tho breadth of a dozen 
common sized houses in an English street. 
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The salonff was profoundly still when 1 took my apart- 
ments, and 1 understood tfiat it was not in ordinary use. 
Alas ! wlien I takep^ession of them I find it is tho only 
sitting as well as eating-room of tlie houseliold; and the 
gabble of voices, and the loud laughs of which I have the 
full benclit through the folding doors, give me plenty of 
noise without society, and cause me fully to experience 
what it is to be a solitary in a crowd* 

See what it is to yield to persecution. I fled from 
the flies, but 1 have only exchanged one plague for 
another. 

And when I opened the folding doors, thinking I 
would begin my acquaintance with social life in Sweden, 
what do you think was the first thing ? A little woman 
in a Bloomer costume — a tunic ana trousers of coarse 
brown merino. 

** What is it ?" I inquired. 

“ One of my young ladies is on tho gymnastics,” said 
my new hostess. 

»So it is ; in summer every one who can rushes from 
the capital to the country, to take baths or drink waters ; 
and in winter, or autumn rather, every one who suffers 
any bodily complaint, and can manage* to move, moves 
up to Stockholm to take gynmastic exercises ; young men 
and maidens, old men and children, if they are too weak 
or too stout, too little worked nr too hard worked, they 
must ** go on the gymnastics ” when winter draws on. 

And when these doors are shut, I have sufficient evi- 


dence tlirough that barrier, tliat Swedish hilarity at iiomo 
bears some proportion to Swedish quietness abroad. Such 
ringing laughter, sncli fearfully loud voices, might be 
tolerated, were it not for the offensive— to refined ears 1 
could term it appalling — ^practice of mingling in common, 
and cron jocimd discourse, the most reverend, s^ted, or 
awful words and phrases. My own ears, at least, tingle 
at some of these sounds, uttered often amid bursts of 
laughter, or with trifling expressions of pleasure, suiprisi^ 
or admiratlBn. 

The commonest, vulgarcst of Swedish exclamations is 
Kors Jesu ! — Cross of Jesus ! — tho most sacred wortis to 
Christian hearts ! And this, contrsicted usually to Kors, 
prefaces a remark that a dress is pretty, or a danco is 
pleasaut. The little children can exclaim Tfcrr Gud! 
with their first accents ; and a young indy, wlio is one 
of my next-door neighbours, appears to bo quite an adept 
in stringing whole lines of sacred words together, and 
uttering them as tho only means of attracting observation 
to what she says. 

We may ask. Why do not the priests of the land set 
themselves against this vile practice ? Alas I the priests 
themselves are not exempt from it. 

Tlie i*ca(lcir now knows what manner of per- 
formance Miss Bunbury’s Life in Sweden is — 
ligbti sketcliy, atrreeabli^ eosisip, and no more. _ 


T/ie DHthh Jews By the Rev. John Mills. Post 8vo. London : Houlston and 

Stoncman. 1853. 


This is the production of a clergyman of the 
C'luirch of England} who assures ns that he 
Jias had more extensive intercourse with the 
British JewS} and collected more materials on 
the subject of their historV} than any other living 
man. 

His aim has here been to describe the various 
religious duties and ceremonies in vogue at 
the present day among what may bo termed 
the strict hut enlightened Jews. 

He has not attempted to collect all the ab- 
surd superstitions or the ignorant, nor has he 
omitted those duties which only the irreligious 
among the Hebrews neglect. The treatise is 
compendious, written in a popular form, with- 
out any aim or pretension to be considered a 
learned work. Had it been otherwise, Mr. 
Mills might have greatly enhanced the value 
of his labours had he consulted those standard 
works that treat minutely of the laws and ob- 
servances of this strange people; such as 
Bingham’s Christian Antiquities,’* Churdon’s 
^'Histoiredes Sacr^men8”(tome VI.), Seldon’s 

Uxor Ebraica ” (Vol. II. pages 6559—836). 

The persecutions inflicted on the Jews dur- 
ing the early period of England’s history are 
too wdll known to need more than a passing 
allusion. 

It was in the reign of the fii*st Edward that 
the whole of their property was confiscated, 
numbers of them were slain, and the rest ba- 
nished from the kingdom, nor were they again 
allowed to take up Uieir abode hero until the 


time of Croiiiwell. They now perhaps thrive 
in this country more than in any other part of 
Europe. 

Mr. Mills furnishes us with a curious and 
succinct detail of their religious customs and 
domestic habits. The ceremony that ensues 
when an Israelite declines to marry the widow 
of his brother is in many respects singular. 
Having expressed his disinclination, tho Chief 
Rabbi calls for the shoe,” and commands the 
man to put it on : the Rabbi then twists and 
ties certain laces arougd his leg. The widow, 
having been led by the Rabbi to tho man, she 
repeats in Hebrew these words, ‘^My hus- 
band’s brother refuseth to raise up unto his 
brother a name in Israel. He will not per- 
form the duties of my husband’s brother.” 8ho 
then unties the knots, a somewhat difficult 
matter, as she must do to with her right hand 
only. Having loosed the shoe, she throws 
it on the floor, and spits before the man, (al- 
though it is currently believed no Israelite can 

S erform that vulgar act), repeating after the 
tabbi this formula : “ So shall it be done 
unto that man who will not build up his bro- 
ther’s house ; and his name shall be called in 
Israel, ^The house of him that hath his shoe 
loosed.’ ” All those who witness this strange 
ceremony exclaim, as audibly as they are able. 
His shoe is loosed ! His shoe is loosed 1 His 
shoe is loosed !” neither more nor less than 
three times. After this, the Rabbi declares the 
lady free to wed whomsoever she pleases, and 
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giyes her his consent, and the Secretaiy of the 
Synagogue yTites a certificate to that effect 
when the ceremony is completed. 

The washing or purifying of hands is not 
a morq^ng ritual solely : it is a duty strictly 
enjoined on many occasions, though wc fear 
«^ot,aB rigidly observed. We have no ex- 
planation given of the accredited fact, that the 
Jews, as a race, arc the dirtiest people in the 
world. The Old Clothes' Exchange affords 
sufficient evidence to convince the most sceptical, 
that the only clean, or comparatively clean in- 
habitants of that locality are the costermongers, 
who have introduced themselves into this New 
Exchange, and earn a living by bartering glass 
and difierent kinds of ornaments with the pub- 
lic for antiquated apparel. 

In Petticoat Lane and its adjacent paints 
there arc no less than three miles of shops for 
the sale of old clothes. Great bales of worn 
clothes, including many once dazzling liveries, 
are exported to Holland, Belgium, and Irc- 
*11^1, &c.^ ttve gtfucrally paqkcd up yd 

^kj^hed on ^ the (dd Bag nir, 

aH0hioiiably the commodities offered for 
shle arc among the cheapest that can be con- 
ceived. Pickles, cucumbers, giiigcr-bccr, and 
a spurious sort of soda-water, are passing 
cheap; and so are good scissori and knives 
sold by Jew children, and other things of a 
similar character. A single visit to Petticoat 
or Rosemary Lancs will not, wc arc assured, 
be thrown away. The people there are inva- 
riably very civil, or as theij call it, polite. 

To shew at what extremely low rates 
raiment may be ])iirchased for the poor, we give 
the following statement of the expense of fitting 
out a pauper bridegroom and bis bride — 

As we wore liero providing for a female, nnd the 
winter was approaching, wc iddcd the extra clothing of 
the last item, but a smiiincr dress would have been 
complete without it, which would have reduced the total 


to 29. 3d. 

The ManCa. 9 . d. 

Full linen-front shirt, very elegaut ... 0 0 
Pair of warm worsted stockings --.-01 
Pair of light-coloured trousers - ... 0 6 
Black cloth waistcoat -.<'-.--..03 
Pair of white cuttuzi braces - .... 0 1 
Pair of low shoes - -- -- ...01 
Black silk velvet stock - -.--..Ql 
Black ' beaver, fly-froutod, double-breasted 
paletot coat, lined with silk, a very supe- 
rior article - -- -.-..-16 
Cloth cap, bound with a figured hand - - 0 1 
Fair of black cloth gloves - . 01 


Pair of aingle-soled alippers, wiih apring- 
heels - -- -- - - -- -- 02 
Double-dyed bonnet, including a net cap - 0 2 
Pair of white cotton gloves ------0 1 

A lady's green silk paletot, lined with crim- 
son silk, trimmed with black velvet, quilted 
and wadded throughout ------0 10 


This account is taken ly Mr. Mills from an 
article in the City Mission Magazine. The ven- 
dor was a “ literary dastman," fiuently speak- 
ing English, German, Dutch, Swedish, and 
Danish, and gaining his livelihood by raking 
dustbills and selling the bones. It would 
scarcely be nglit to pry into the antecedents of 
the bride. 

Sunday is of course utterly disregarded 
by the Hebrews : it is with them one of the 
busiest days* at the Old Clothes’ Exchange 
in Houndsditch, until about two o’clock : a 
halfpenny is paid for admission on week days, 
but nothing on Sundays. 

The Hebrews arc very particular in the mat- 
ter of food. Animals intended for their use 
must be killed by a Jew butcher, who attaches 
a leaden seal, with a Hebrew inscription, to tlio 
meat. A Jewish butcher assured the writer 
that his method of slaughtering animals was 
the most cruel of all, for they cut the poor 
beasts’ throat and let it bleed slowly to death ; 
while the stunning blow from the Christian 
butcher’s pole>axe destroys all further sensation. 
As there is no specific mark to distinguish the 
cleanness or uncleanness of poultry, all birds, 
not prohibited by Moses, are lawful food. 
Fishes with fins and scales are permitted, but 
every kind of sliell-fish is strictly forbidden: 
oysters, however, are sold and eaten by the 
Jew boys if their freshness be on the wane. 
Mixtures of divers natures are to be strenuously 
avoided, such as the grafting of one descrip- 
tion of fruit tree upon stocks of another kind ; 
but no Jew could eat a pear or an apple off a 
gaffed tree if he were strictly to obey this in- 
junction. A Hebrew must not sow different 
seeds simultaneously in the same ground. Wc 
are furnished with an enumeration of the J ewish 
schools, but they are said to be sreatly neg- 
lected, and many of the pupils wno have at- 
tended them long can neither read nor write. 
They prefer employing their time in selling fruit, 
and pass their evenings quarrelling and gam- 
bling in the coffee-houses about tne London- 


road, leading to the Elephant and Castle, near 
The Woman'9. which is a Synagogue of considerable size. 

t, d. Their favourite diversion is back^mmon, one 
^sldft of the oldest games known. Many Jewish 

nSwi'SScUr : : :::::: J J chU«lpen are ^ployed for the 

Black Orloms ditto 04 “ making, but even they also spend 

Pair of white cotton stockings 0 1 much time in gambling. 

A very good light-coloured cotton gown - - 0 10 The Synagogues, except on the Passover and 
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such like occasions, are very sparely attended : 
all seem to neglect the ritual, walking in and 
as they ^ease. An idle, desultory con* 
versation is carried on. A knot of Jews in 
their seats in the Synagogue were, on one occa- 
sion, overheard talking of Mendoza the boxer, 
and saying how well the “ old fellow ” looked, 
and that they wdttd back him still if they 
found him going to ^^a mill.” The Jew 
fighters, such as the Bclascos and Mordccais, 
now keep the most disreputable houses in Lon- 
don, their wives assisting them in the infamous 
business. 

The Jewish community comprises three 
kinds of members— the Cohen, or priest, be- 
longing to the family of Aaron; the Levite, 
who has, under the Mosaic dispensation, to 
perform specific duties long since dispensed 
with ; the term Israelite comprises every Jew 
having no claim to the distinctions just men- 
tioned. The Chief Babbi is Dr. Adler, a na- 
tive of Hanover, and his income is about 1200/. 
a year. Many of the members of the Syna- 
gogues did not think it worth their while to 
vote at the last vacancy, and Dr. Adler was 
returned by a great majority, although, in 1844, 
there w’cre four candidates. This salary is 
raised partial] v by fines for absence from all 
religious worship, and the wealthy Jews con- 
tribute the rest. 

The greed of the Jews is manifested in their 
neglect of their own literature. A valuable 
work on the Hebrew language was brought, 
not long since, from Poland, to be disposed of 
in England. Even the Rothschilds, ^vho are 
enormously rich, would not advance a farthing 
to get it printed. 

The Jews assert that their women are far 
more chaste than thb generality of Christian 
women — an assertion that we are not prepared 
to admit. If true, however, how is it to be 
accounted for? They trafiic in all the vile 
houses in London, without the smallest apparent 
compunction, and laugh at any remonstrance 
at such a money-making avocation. Their 
laziness in these haunts, and their drunkenness, 
are notorious. Yet they attend the Synagogue 
once or twice a year, and subscribe for the help 
of tlie poor when the churchwarden calls upon 
them. This plainly is a tax for a toleration of 
their immoral practices, and not a word of 
reprobation is heard by them, as themselves 
admit. 

They are generally reputed to be not over 
hondkt in their deidings. Many hundreds of 
them indeed are receivers of stolen goods, 
realizing, of course, immense profits. Their 
very children carry on this trade at the rag and 
marine-store shops until they are wealthy 
enougli to aspire to something better. They 
seldom get convicted ; many of them make no 


scruple at perjury. Even in the days of hang- 
ing for larcency they somehow or other gene- 
rally escaped the gallows. Yet of all these, 
and many other traits, our author says nothing, 
except that the Israelites shew remarkable 
laxity in their lives ! ^ 

We may conclude by observing that they 
arc forbidden by their layrSto sow or toptbugn, 
to mow, to gather into sheaves, to thresh, to 
winnow, to grind, to sieve, to knead, to bake, 
to shear wool, to wash wool, to card, to dye, to 
spin, to warp, to shoot two threads, to tic, to 
unite, to sew two stitches, to tear thread, to 
catch game, to slaughter it, to skin it, to salt a 
hide, to tan, to cut up a hide, to build or de- 
molish, to extirigiish fire, or to hammer, or, 
we might add, to pursue any manly occupa- 
tion. 

On the day of atonement the Ma\ihtir reads 
a portion of the book of Jonah, and closes the 
ritual with the Nergilah, or great concluding 
thanksgiving. The SItophar is then blown, 
and they conclude with the w'ords, “ Next year 
we sliall meet in Jerusalem.” The festival is 
then commenced after a fast of twenty-four 
hours. Neither leather shoes nor any thing 
made of calf-skin arc allowed to be worn on 
the day of atonement on account of the 
Oolden worshipped by their forefathers, 
and certainly as fondly adored by themselves. 
So the majority wear on that occasion cloth 
boots or shoes, or go with stockings only on 
their feet. The most honourable portion of 
the Synagogue is that near the ark, less so 
is that next the doors at the west end. All 
the scats increase in lionour, and in price, as 
they approach the ark. 

A goodly number have visited the gold dig- 
gings, not to dig, but to buy the gold, both in 
Australia and Califcrnia. Much destitution 
prevails among the Jews there; thus adding 
to the poverty of their community, like that of 
the Irish. The Gentiles there are far richer, 
because more laborious. 

The metropolitan Jews number about 20,000, 
while 5000 are to be found settled in the pro- 
vinces, or as wandering pedlara. There are now 
forty- one registered Synagogues in the king- 
dom ; besides wliicli, there are three others in 
process of construction — one at Birtningham, 
one at Glasgow, and another at Edinburgh. 

With respect to the Talmud, Mr. Mills ob- 
serves — 

TUE TA.LMUD. 

A knowlpdgo of tlio Hebrew language will enable toy 
person, with the assistance of a commentator, to under- 
stand the Talmud. But whoever pursues that ancient 
work, must bear in mind that it contains the religious 
and pliilosophical opinions of thousands of learned and 
highly-gifted men, who lived, during the long extent of 
nearly a thousand years, in different countries, varioiu 
situations, and under the most variegated circumstances; 

2 La 
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and that aboTO a thousan^cars liare elapsed since those 
opinions were collected. The piety of its authors is un- 
questionable. }ts morality, with the exception of a few 
isolated opinions, is excellent. To believe tnat its multi- 
farious contents are all dictates of unerring wisdom, is as 
extravagant as to suppose that all it contains is founded 
in error, ^ike all other productions of unaided humanity, 
it is not free from mistakes and prejudices, to remind us 
that the writers were falj^blc men, and that unqualified 
admiration must be reserved for the works of divine in- 
spiration, which we ought to study, the better to adore 
and obey the all-perfect Author. But while 1 should be 


among the first to protest against any confusion of the 
Talmudic Bills with the ever-flowing Streapi of Holy 
Writ^ 1 do not hesitate to avow my doubts, whether thero 
exists any uninspired work of equal antiquity, that con- 
tains more interesting, more various, and valuable infor- 
mation, than that of the still-existing remains of the 
ancient Hebrew Sages. 

Until vre read Mr. Mills* book .we had no 
idea how little is'|)opularl||^nown of this cu- 
rious people domiciled among us, and holding 
BO many of us free Britons in bondage*^ 


Thje Slones of Venice. Vol. II. The Sea Stm'm. By John Rijsktn. With Illustrations 
drawn by the Author. London : Smith, Elder, & Co., 65 Cornhill. -1853. 


The first volume of this most interesting and 
beautiful work treated of the Foundations, 
the present, concludes the account of the ancient 
architecture of Venice. 

After a most vivid and sparkling description, 
which forcibly recalls to our recollection the 
Queen of the Sea, our author aptly remarks, 
that “ They little thought, who ni'st drove the 
stakes into the sand, and strewed the ocean 
reeds for their rest, that their childi'cn were to 
be the princes of that ocean, and their ])alaces 
its priae;*' and yet, he proceeds to observe, 
how strange was the preparation of^those mut- 
ters upon which the whole existence and for- 
tune of the Venetian nation wei*e in future ages 
to depend. Had their islands indeed been 
separated by deeper currents, thc! nascent city 
would over and again have been reduced, by 
hostile navies, to servitude : had the shores been 
lashed by sterner waves, all the nchness and 
glory of Venetian architecture must have 
been replaced by the unpretending massiveness 
of a common port. Had there been no tide, 
as in the rest of the MediteiTunean, the marsh 
surrounding the v\iy, and the naiTower canals 
within it, would have yic»ldcd continually pes- 
tiferous exhalations. If, on the other liand, the 
tide had but occasionally risen a few inches 
higher, all access to the doom of the palaces 
would have been impossible, their courts and 
entrance-halls would have been continually 
flooded, and covered with masses of dripping 
seorweed and slimy limpets. In slioit, the 
streets would liavo been widened, the sagene of 
canals filled up, and all the present striking 
peculiarities of Venice utterly destroyed. 

Thir^n centuries ago, the sand-banks which 
stretch iivegularly to the northward of the city, 
the long dreary tracts of moorland beyond them, 
the purple mountains reflecting the ** light of 
the dying day,'* all bora much the same aspect 
as at this very hour ; but the sad wail of woo 
mingled then — ^^once — ^with the rippling mur- 
mur of the wave ns the terrified inhabitants of 
Altinum fled in anguish from their bimiing 


city, and sought a doubtful safety in tho shallows 
of the Adriatic. 

Lowing herds are grazing on the site of the 
town whence they were banished; the chief 
street it boasted once is now a level meadow'. 

Ixit us go down into that little spaec of meadow laud. 

The inlet which runs nearest to the base of the cam- 
panile is not that by which Torcello is ci'mmonly ap- 
proachetl. Another, somewhat broader, and overhung by 
alder copse, winds out of the main channel of the Ingoon 
up to the very edge of the little meadow which was once 
the Piazza of the city, and there, stayed by a few grey 
stones which present some semblance of a quay, forms its 
bounda^ at one extremity. Hardly larger than an or- 
dinary English farmyard, and roughly enclosed on each 
side by broken palings and hedges of honeysuckle and 
briar, the narrow field retires from the water’s edge, tra- 
versed by a scarcely traceable footpath, for some forty or 
fifty paces, and then expanding into the form of a small 
square, with buildiugs on three sides of it, tho fourth be- 
ing that which opens to the water. Two of these, that 
on our left and that in front of ns as wo approach from 
the canal, aro so small that they might well bo taken for 
tho out-honscs of the farm, though tlie first is a conven- 
tional building, and the other aspires to the titlo of the 
** Palazzo puUico,” both dating as far back as the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century ; the third, tho octagonal 
church of Santa Fosca, is far more ancient than either, 
yet hardly on a larger scale. Though the pillars of tho 
portico which surrounds it are of pure Greek marble, and 
their capitals are enriched with delicate sculpture, they, 
and the arches they sustain, together only raise the roof 
the height of a cattle-shed ; and the first strong impres- 
sion which tho spectator receives from tho whole scene is, 
that whatever sin it may have been which has on tliis 
spot been visited with so utter a desolation, it could not 
at least have been ambition. Nor will this impression 
be diminished as we approach, or enter, the larger church 
to which the whole group of building is subordinate. It 
has evidently been built by men in flight and distress, 
who sought in the hurried erection of their island (^urch 
such a shelter for their earnest and sorrowful worship as, 
oil tho one hand, could not attract the eyes of their ene- 
mies by its splendour, and yet, on tlie other, might not 
awaken too bitter feelings by its contrast with tho 
churches whidi they had seen destroyed. There is^isible 
everywhere a simplo and tender effort to recover some of 
the form of the temples which they had loved, and to do 
honour to God by that which they were erecting, while 
distress and humiliation prevented tho desire, and pru- 
dence precluded the admission, eitlier of luxury of orua- 
ment or magnificence of plan. Tlio exterior is absolutely 
devoid of decoration, with the exception only of the western 
entrance and tho lateral door, of which the former hi» 
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carved sideposts and architrave, and the latter, crosses of 
rich sculpture ; while the massy stone shutters uf the 
windows, turning on huge rings of stone, which answer 
the double purpose of stanchions and brackets, cause the 
whole building rather to resemble a refuge from alpine ■ 
storm than the cathedral of a populous city ; and^ inter- 
nally, the two solemn mosaics of the eastern and western 
extremities, — one representing the Last Judgment, the 
other the Madonna, lie^ tears falling as her hands are 
raised to blcss,'^nd tronoble range of pillars which en- 
close the space between, terminated by the high throne 
fur the pastor and the semicircular raised seats fur tho 
superior clergy, are expressive at once of the deep sorrow 
and the sacred courage of men who had no home left 
them upon earth, but who looked for one to come,— of men 
** persecuted but not forsaken, cast down but not de- 
stroyed.” 

I am not aware of any other early church in Italy 
which has this peculiar expression in so marked a degree ; 
aud it is so consistent with all that Christian architecturo 
oiigiit to express in every age (for the actual condition of 
the exiles who built the cath^ral of Torcello is exactly 
typical of the spiritual condition wh^rh every Christian 
ought to recognise in himself, a state of hoinclessncss on 
earth, except so far as ho can make the Most High his 
hahitation), that 1 would rather fix tho mind of tho 
reoiler on tliis general character than on the separate 
details, however interesting, of the architecture itself. 

From Torcello aud Muraiio our author leads 
iiH fo contemplate, with veneration and awe, 
St. Murk and the Byzantine palaces ; he then 
])oints, with evident feelings of exultation, to 
the remains of the Gothic period. 

The former, he justly affirms, contribute but 
little to the efiect of the streets, that effect being 
almost entirely due to those of the Gothic and 
the Renaissance eras. In themselves the Re- 
naissance buildings arc neither pleasing nor 
picturesque, but they afford an agreeable coii- 
Irast, by. their combined severity and refine- 
ment, with the wildness and variety of the sea- 
life beneath them, and by the solidity of their 
white marble, ai'ound which the soft green 
waves incessantly play. 

The Gothic edifices, on the other hand, are 
ill themselves essentially picturesque, and exer- 
cise over the spectator an independent power. 
Under any sky, even the dull, leaden pall of 
our own ungenial clime, they would still be 
essentially beautiful.* The principal of these is 
of course 

TUX DUCAL PALACE. 

In spite of all architectural theories and teaching, tho 
paintings of this building are always felt to be dcli^tful : 
we cannot be wearied by them, though often sorely tried; 
but we ore not put to the same trial in the case of the 
palaces of the Renaissance. They are never drawn singly, 
or as tho principal subject, nor can they be. The build- 
ing which faces the Ducal Palace on the opposite side of 
the Piazzetta is celebrated among architects, but it is not 
famyiar to our eyes ; it is painted only incidentally, for 
the completion, not the subject, of a Venetian scene ; and 


* Mr. Ruskin here takes occasion to observe, that the 
most characteristic sentiment of all that we trace in the 
working of the Gothic heart, was the frank confession of 
its own weakness ; that of the Renaissance, firm confi- 
dence in its own wisdom ; aud this view of die matter he 
loses no opportunity of iuculcatiug. 


even the Renaissance arcades of St. Mark's Place, though 
frequently painted, are always treated as a mere avenue 
to its Byzantine church and colossal l^er. And tho 
Ducal Palace itself owes tho peculiar charm which we 
havo hitherto felt, not so much to its greater size as com- 
pared with other Gothic buildings, or nobler design (for 
it never yet has been rightly drawn), as to it# compara- 
tive isolation. Tho other Gothic structures are as much 
injure by the continual juxtupgsitiou of the Reiiaissanxe 
palaces, m the latter arc aided by it : they exliau^t their 
own life by breathing it into tho Renaissance coldness ; 
but die Ducal Palace stands comparatively alouc, and 
fully expresses the Gothic power. 

Aud it is just that it sliould bo so seen, for it is the 
original of nearly all the rest. It is not tho elaborate 
and more studied devolopeniont of a national style, but 
the great and sudden invention of one man, instantly 
forming a national style, and becoming the model for tho 
iiiiitatioii of every architect in Vciiico for upwards of a 
century. It was the determination of this one fact which 
occupied 1110 the greater part of the time 1 spent in Venice. 
It had always appeared to ino must strange that there 
should be in no part of the city any incipient or iiniicrfoct 
types of the form of the Ducal Palace ; it was difficult to 
believe that so mighty a building bad been the conception 
of one man, not only in disposition and detail, but in 
style ; and yet impossible, bad it been otherwise, but that 
some early examples of approximate Gothic form must 
exist. Tlicrc is not ouc. Tho palaces built between tho 
final cessation of tho Byzautiiie stylo, about 1300, aud 
the date of tho Ducal Palace (1320—1350), arc all com- 
pletely distinct in charanter,-~so distinct that I at first 
intcnuetl the account of them to form a separaro section 
of this volume ; and there is literally no transitional form 
between them and tho perfection of the Ducal Palace. 
Every Guthi# building in Venice which resembles tho lat- 
ter is a C 01 W of it. 1 do not mean that thcro was no 
Gothic in A'cnico before tho. Ducal Palace, but that the 
mode of its application to domestic architecture hod not 
been determined. The real root of the Ducal Palace is 
the apse of the Church of tho Frari. The traceries of 
that apse, though earlier and ruder iii workmanship, are 
nearly the same in mouldings, aud precisely tho same in 
treatment (especially in tlio placing of the lions' heads) 
as those of the great Ducal Arcado ; and tho originality 
of thought in tho architect of the Ducal Palace consists 
in his having adapted those traceries, in a more highly 
developed and finished form, to civil uses. 

This edifice, uiil'ike many others ns widely 
celebrated that fall upon the eye, endows with 
undimiiiishcd attractiveness every picture or 
drawing in which it forms the principal subject. 
From it we learn that Venetian architecture is 
divisible into two jieriods— one, in which was 
developed no consi.stynt type of domestic build* 
iug, though it exhibited many iiTegular Gothic 
tendencies. The second, on the other Iiand, 
from direct imitation of the great d^ign of the 
Ducal Palace, insensibly formed a consistent 
school of domestic architecture. Our author 
discusses very ably these two pcoiods, and ad* 
verts to their relative merits, their products, 
and results. 

In 1419 a fire occurred which damaged 
much, both the church of St. Mark’s and a 
large portion of the palace. The noble old 
Doge Mocenigo proposed its re-construction 
on a vaster scale and of mightier proportions 
than before j though in so doing he incurred 
and paid, a fine of a thousanu ducats, the 
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penalty inflicted by an ancient law upon any 
one who should propose to throw down the old 
palace, and to rebuild it more richly and widi 
greater expense;” and in 14*22 a decree was 
accordingly passed to rebuild it. In 1423 Mo- 
cenigo died, and Francesco Foscari was chosen 
in his place. On the 27th March 1424 it was, 
that the first hammer was raised against the 
grand old palace of Ziani. 

That hammer strolcc was the first act of the period 
properly called the llcuaissaiice.” It was the kuell of 
the architecture of Venice,— and of Venice herself. 

'I'lie central epoch of Ikt life was past ; the decay had 
already begun : 1 dated its commenccniciit aboTc (Cli. I. 
Vol. 1.) from the death of Mocciiigo. A year had not 
yet elapsed since that great Doge had been called to his 
account : his ])airiotism, always sincere, had been in this 
instance mistaken ; in his zeal for tho honour of future 
Venice, he had forgotten what 'was due to thcV'^enicc of long 
ago. A thousand palaces might bo built upon her bur- 
dened islands, hut none of them could take the place, or 
recall the memory, of that which was first built upon her 
unfrequented shore, it fell ; and, as if it had heen tho 
talisman of her fortunes, the city never lluiirislicd again. 

It was about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury that the whole work was conij)leted. Led 
by lire, the successive areliiteels of the palace, 
gradually advancing round tho gri’ut stpiare, 
finally reached tin? ])oint av lienee they ongi- 
iially proc(*oded. Tliiis Avas the Avork of 15(i0 
united to that Avhich had been erected about 
the daAvii of tin* fourteenth century. But ano- 
ther conflagration in 1374 devastated tin; build- 
ing, leaving, in many paits, a more sliell, and 
that black(!ticd or calcined by flame. After a 
protmeted discussion as to Avhether it should 
be rebuilt or restored, the venerable (lotliic 
pile Avas restoriMl to its pristine glory. It is 
as if the palace had been built at various epochs, 
and prcserveil uninjured to this day, for the 
sole purpose of teaciiing us tlie difterciice in 
the temper of the tAvo schools.” 

By tlie aid of beautiful draAviugs, executed 
on the Bj)ot by himself, and most admirably en- 
graved, our author leads bis rcadci’s over every 
portion of the lordly pile, commenting upon 
this capital, drawing attention to yonder 
column of porjihyry, expatiating on the exqui- 
site beauty of that flg-tree stem or its matchless 
foliage, chiselled in imperishable stone, with 
a skill and yet with a grace and delicacy that 
no modern hand has ever successfully rivalled. 

We cannot quite give implicit assent to all 
that Mr. Ruskin advances in the course of his 
remarks on collateral topics, hut he displays in 
them much thought, erudition, and I'esearch, 
combined with enthusiasm and rare eloquence. 
None can peruse this book without pleasure, 
few without profit ; and on all that pertains to 
art, his opinion is at least entitled to the great- 
est deference. His talents justify his criticisms. 

We heailily concur with him in the folloAV- 
ing remarks upon pictures and their OAvners-— 


The greater nnmber of persons or societies thronghont 
Europe, whom wealth, or chance, or inheritance has put 
in possession of Taluablo pictures, do not know a, mod pic- 
ture from a bad one,* and have no idea in what we value 
of a picture really consists. The reputation of certain 
works is raised, partly by accident, partly by the just tes- 
timony of artists, partly by tlio various and generally bad 
taste of the public (no picture, that I know of, has ever, 
in modem times, attained populuity, in tho full sense of 
the term, without having some exc^ingly bad qualities 
mixed up with its good ones), and when this reputation 
lias once been completely established, it little matters to 
what state the picture may be reduced : few minds are so 
completely devoid of imagination as to be unable to invest 
it with the beauties which they have heard attributed to it. 

This being so, the pictures that are most valued are 
for tho most part those by masters of established renown, 
which arc liighly or neatly finished, and of a size small 
enough to admit of their being placed in galleries or sa- 
loons, BO ns to ho made subjects of ostentation, and to bo 
easily seen by a crowd. For the support of the fame and 
value of such pictures, little more is necessary than that 
they should be kept bright, partly by cleaning, which is 
incipient destruction, and partly by what is called rc- 
.storing," that is, painting over, which is of course total 
destriicth>ii. Nearly all the gallery pictures in moderu 
Europe, have been more or less destroyed by ono or other 
uf these operations, generally exactly in proportion to the 
estimation in which they arc held ; and ns, originally, 
the smaller and more highly finished works of any great 
master arc usually his worst, the contents of many of our 
most celebrated galleries arc by this time, in reality, of 
very small value indeed. 

On the other hand, tho most precious works of any 
noble painter are usually those which have been dono 
quickly, and in tho heat of tho first thought, on a largo 
scale, fur places wlicro there was little likelihood of their 
being well seen, or for patrons from whom there was littlo 
prospect of rich remuneration. In general, the best 
things are dune in this way, or else in the cntliiisiasm 
and pride uf accumplishing some great purpose, such as 
painting a cathedral or a campo-santo from une end to the 
other, especially when tho time has been short, and cir- 
cumstances disadvantageous. 

Works thus executed arc of course despised, on account 
of their quantity, as well as their frequent slightness, in 
tho places where they exist ; and they are too large to be 
portable, and too vast and comprehensive to be read on 
the spot, in the hasty temper of the present age. They 
arc, therefore, almost universally neglected, whitewashed 
by custodes, shot at by soldiers, suffered to drop from the 
walls piecemeal in powder and rags by society in general ; 
but, which is an advantage more than counterbalacing 
all this evil, they are not often restored.'’ What is left 
of them, however fragmentary, however ruinous, however 
obscured and defiled, is almost always the real thing; there 
are no fresh readings : and therefore the greatest trea- 
sures of art which Europe at this moment possesses are 
pieces of old plaster on ruinous brick walls, wliere the 
lizards burrow and bask, and which few other living 
creatures ever approach ; and torn sheets of dim canvas, 
in waste corners of churches ; and mildewed stains, in 
the shape of human figures, on the walls of dark cham- 
bers, which now and wen an exploring traveller causes 
to be unlocked by their tottering custode, looks hastily 
round, and retreats from in a weary satisfaction at his 
accomplished duty. 


* Many persons, capable of quickly sympathizing with 
any excellence, when once pointed out to them, easily de- 
ceive themsdveB into the supposition that they are judges 
of art. There is only ono real test of such power of juag- 
ment. Can they, at a glance, discover a good picture 
obscured by the filth, and confiised among the rubbish, of 
the pawubrokoFs or dealers garret ? 
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Many of tlie pictures on tbe oeilincs and walls of the 
Ducal Palace, by Paul Veronese and %ntoret, have been 
more or less reduced, by neglect, to this condition. Un- 
fortunately tliey are not altogether without reputation, 
and tlieir state has drawn the attention of the Venetian 
authorities and academicians. It constantly happens, 
that public bodies who will not pay five pounds to preserve 
a picture, will pay fifty to repaint it and when I was 
at Venice iu 1846, there were two remedial operations 
carrying on, at one and the same time, in the two build- 
ings which contain the pictures of greatest value in the 
city (as pieces of colour, of greatest value in the world), 
curiously illustrative of this peculiarity inhuman nature. 
Duckets were set on the iloor of the Scuola di San llocco, 
in eveiy shower, to catch the rain which came through 
the pictures of Tintorot on tlio ceiling ; while, in tho 
Ducal Palace, those of Paul Veronese w'ere tlicinselves 
laid on the floor to bo repainted; and I was myself pre- 
sent at the re-illumination of the breast of a white horse, 
with a brush, at the end of a stick five feet long, lux- 
uriously dipped iu a common house-painter*s vessel of 
paint. 

Tlie sum of much that Mr. Ruskiii has ad- 
vanced, both in this and in fonnor works, is 
contained in the following canons, * which 
should be borne in mind by all who wish 
thoroughly to undciistand his writings : — 

1. That the true object of all art is to testify 
man’s delight in the beauty and perfection of 
God’s works. 

2. Tliat no encouragement should be be- 
stowed upon the manufacture of any article 
not nlisolutely necessary, in the production of 
which invention has no share. 

53. That exact finish^’ should never be 
sought for its own sake, but only for sonic 
pracyeal or noble end. 

4. That all imitation or copying should be 
discouraged, except merely for tho sake of 
jiw’serving the record of great works. 

5. That rough work is to be seh'cted in pre- 
ference to smooth, HO that only its practical 
jnirposes be answered. 

Ill explanation of tliis last dictum, he gives 
the following example ; — 

Our modern glass is exquisitely clear in its .substance, 
true in its form, accurate in its cutting. We arc proud 
of tliis. We ought to he ashamed of it. The old Venice 
glass was muddy, inaccurate in all its forms, and clumsily 
rut, if at all. And the old Venetian was justly proud uf 
it. For thero is this difference between the English and 
Venetian workman, that the former thinks only of accu- 
rately matching his patterns, and getting his curves per- 
fectly true and his edges perfectly sharp, and becomes a 
mere machine for rounding curves and sharpening edges, 
while the old Venetian cared not a whit whether his c^es 
were sharp or not, but he invented a new design for every 
glass that he made, and never moulded a haiidlg or a lip 
without a new fancy in it. And therefore, though some 


^tfhis is easily explained. There are of course, in 
everyplace and at all periods, had painters, who conscien- 
tiously believe that they can improve every picture they 
touch ; and those men are generally, iu their presump- 
tion, the most influential over the innocence, whether of 
uionarchs or municipalities. The carpenter and slater 
have little influence in recommending the re^iairs of tho 
Toof ; but the had painter has great influence, as well as 
interest, in recommending those of tho picture. 


Venetian gla.ss is ugly nnd clumsy enough, when inado 
by chiin.sy nnd iiiiinvoutivo workmen, other Venetian 
gliLss is so lovely in its form that no price is too groat for 
it; and wo never sre tbe .<amo form iu it twice. Now 
you cannot have the finish and the varied form too. If 
the workman is (hinking ulntiit his edges, he cannot he 
tliinking of liis design : if of Iiis design, ho c^iiot think 
of his edges, (i'lioosc wbetlier yon will pay for the lovely 
form or tho perfect fiiiisb, and clioosc at the same ino- 
ineiit wli^thor you will niako tho worker a man of A 
grindstone. 

It HCt'ins to UH, Iiowcvor, «h ihoiiprh tlioro 
were somo sophistry in rousoiiiii" bucIi ns this. 
Wc know not why “lovoly form” sliould not 
ho comhhivd with ‘‘jK'rfeot finish,*’ that 

licro, at lonst, thl^ two donond *ni difforoiit nrfi- 
sans. Tlui workinHti wlio moulds the gjoblot 
or tho v.'iso is novor the one who linishes it 
on the wheel. 

The exercise of /i/.s* merdianienl skill and dex- 
terity, however low it inny he, militates in no 
respect with tlu; superior iuvtnitive powers of 
him wlio fashions the object from tho molten 

metal.” llis task is conehidcd hoforo the 
Hueceedinjv operation oommtnieits. VV^i iniglit 
in the same way, in many other iustaiiees, point 
out fallacies as pal[mh1o as the ahovi*, tliroug;h- 
out these pa^es, had we tiinij and space. Mr. 
Ruskin’s fault is ou<? to which many young 
authors are prone, and mainly arises from a too 
great tcnikney to genera list*, and to adopt as 
incontrovertible eonvietions, what are, ufler 
all, only strong o])iiiions ol’ Jiis own. 

One more extract, and ^vc hav(j done: it 
pertains closely to the subject of Venice, and 
cannot fail to interest alike, those who have 
passed many bright and ilreamy hours in gon- 
dolas u])uii her canals, or those, Jess fortunate, 
whose oidy aerjimiiitanec* with that mode of 
locomotion is from the description of others. 

Most piTsons are iiowwidi nct|iiaiutcil with tho general 
as[)cct uf tlio Venetian grundula, but few havo taken tho 
pains to understand the cries of warning iittcrotl by its 
hoatnieu, although those cries arc peculiarly char.actcrhtic, 
and very impressive to a stranger, and have been oven 
very sweetly introduced in poctr} by Mr.MoucktouMilncs. 
It may perhaps be interesting to the traveller in Veuico 
to know tho general im'tJiod of inaiiagciiieiit of the boat 
to wbieh he owes so many hap])y Iiours. 

A gondola is in geii«ral rowed only by one man, 
stnndimj at the stern; those of the upper classes having 
two or more boatmen, for greater speed and magnifi- 
cence. In order to raise the oar sufliciently, it rests, 
not on tho side of the boat, but on a pieoe of crooked 
timber like the branch of a tree, rising about a foot from 
tho boat's stern, and called a “forcola.”^ The forcola is 
of diflerent forms, according to the size and uses of 
the boat, and it is always somewhat corapHcatcd in its 
parts and curvature, allowing the oar various kinds of 
rests and catches on both its sijles, but perfectly free 
play in all casc.s as the management of the boat depends 
on the gondolier’s being able in an instant to place bis 
oar in any pOMtioii. The forcola is set on the right- 
hand side of the boot, some six feet from the stern : the 
gondolier stands on a little fiat platform or deck behind 
it, and throws nearly the entire weight of Ills body unon 
the forward stroke. The cflcct of this stroke ^loiild he 
ualiU’sUy to turu the boat’s head round to the left, as 
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upll as to bciid it fui ward ; but this tendency ia cor- 
rected by kce|)ing the blade of the oar under the water 
on the return stroke, and raising it gradually, aa a full 
bpoon is raised out of any liquid, so that the blade 
emerges from the water only an instant before it again 
plunges. A thvmward and lateral pressure upon the 
Ibrcola is ti^us obtained, which entirely counteracts the 
tendency given by the forward stroke ; and the effort, 
after a little practice, becomes hardly conscious, though, 
aS'it adds some labour to the back stroke, rowmg a gon- 
dola at speed is hard and breathless work, though it 
a)>pcars easy and graceful to the looker-on. 

If then the gondola is to be turned to the left, the for- 
ward impulse is given without the return stroke ; if it 
is to be turned to the right, the plunged oar is brought 
forcibly ii]) to the sui face ; in cither ease a single strong 
stroke being enough to turn the light and flat-bot- 
tomed boat. But as it lias no keel, when the turn is 
made sharply, as out of one ennaA into another very nar- 
row one, the impetus of the boat in its former direction 
gives it an enormous lee- way, and it drifts laterally up 
against the wall of the canal, and that so forcibly, that 
if it has turned at speed, no gondolier can arrest the 
motion merely by strength, or rapidity of stroke of oar, 
but it is checked by a strong thrust of the foot against 
the wall itself, the head of the boat being of course 
turned for the moment almost completely round to the 
opposite wall, and greater exertion made to give it, as 
quickly as ])ossible, impulse in the new direction. 

The boat being thus guided, the cry Frcmi*' is the 
order from one gondolier to another that he should 
“ press ” or thrust forward his oar, without the. back 
stroke, so as to send his boat's head round to the left ; 
and the cry " Stall " is tiic order tiiat he should give the 
return or upward stoke which sends the boat’s head 
round to the Hence, if two gondoliers meet 

under any circumstances which render iifh matter of 
question on which side they should pass each other, the 
gondolier who has at the moment the least power over 
his boat cries to the other ** Pretni,” if he wishes the 
boats to pass with their right-hand sides to each other, 
and Stall, ” if with their left. Now, in turning a cor- 
ner, there is of course risk of collision between boats 


coming from opposite sides, and warning is always 
clearly and loudly given on approaching an angle of 
the canals. It is of course presumed that the boat 
which gives the warning will be nearer the turn than 
the one which receives and answers it ; and therefore 
will not have so much time to check itself or alter its 
course. Hence the advantage of the turn, that is, the 
outside, which allows the fullest swing, and greatest 
room for lee-way, is always yielded to the boat which 
gives warning. Therefore, if the warning boat is going 
to turn to the right, as it is to have the outside position, 
it will keep its own right-hand side to the boat which 
it meets ; and the cry of warning is therefore *'Premi," 
twice given ; first as soon as it can be heard round the 
angle, prolonged and loud, with the accent on the e, 
and another strongly accented e added, a kind of ques- 
tion, Fremi-e,” followed, at the instant of turning, 
with ^'Ah Frcmi,” with the accent sharp on the final t. 
If, on the other hand, the warning boat is going to turn 
to the left, it will pass with its left-hand side to the one 
it meets! and the warning cry is, “Stali-e, Ah Stall.” 
Hence the confused idea in the mind of the traveller 
that “Slali” means “to the left,” and “ Frcmi” to the 
right; while they'mean, in reality, the direct reverse; 
the Stali, for instance, being the order to the unseen 
gondolier who may be behind the corner, coming from 
the left-hand side, that he should hold as much as pos- 
sible to his oicn right, this being the only safe order for 
him, whether he is going to turn the corner liimsolf, 
or to go straight on ; for as the warning gondola will 
alw'ays swing right across the canal in turning, a col- 
lision with it is only to be avoided by keeping well 
within il, and close up to the corner which it turns. 

There are several other cries necessary in the ma- 
nagement of the gondola, but less frequently, so that 
the reader will hardly care for their interpretation; 
except only the “ sciar,” which is the order to the oppo- 
site gondolier to stop the boat as suddenly as possible 
by slipping his oar in front of the forcola. 

The Stones of Venice '' ai*e, we find, to be 
coinpletecl in the third Yoliime, which is alieady 
in the press. 


A History of Roman Classical Literature. By R. W. Browne, M.A. Ph. D., Prebendary 
of St. Paul's, and Professor of Classical Literature in King's College, London. 


The history of Roman LitciVturc is the history 
of an exotic. Tlie root was Greek, and the 
culture Avas Greek also. This is one of the 
numerous truisms which w’C promptly acknow- 
ledge when stated, and which we systematically 
forget to bear in mind. If we learned the clas- 
sical lunguages in the ordo:* in which they ex- 
isted — ^i^ we learned Greek first, and did not 
take up the Latin authors until we had ac- 
quired some familiarity with their Hellenic 
originals — we should feel this truth more forci- 
bly than can be the case under our present 
system of education. As it is, V irgil and Cicero 
Juivc already usurped the fresh loyalty of our 
young tastes, and appropriated the keenest ex- 
ercise of our young memories, before we arc 
allowed to enter the shrines of the true Olym- 
pians— of Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes. A 
hiatoiy of classical literature, by preserving 
the natural order, may, to some extent, redress 
the influence of this. We regard the present 


work of Professor Browne as the natural suj)- 
plcmcnt of the History of Greek litcmture 
which he published about a year ago. They 
should have formed one book ; but the sepa- 
mtion ma^ have financial advantages. 

In a single volume of moderate bulk the 
Professor now gives us a clear and comprehen- 
sive account of the lives and works of tlie 
principal Latin writero, from Livius Adi'onicus 
to Frontinus, from B.c. 240 to a.d. 98. He 
deserves great credit for this succinctness, espe- 
cially as his brevity is not purchased by mea- 
grenes^ or tameness. He evidently loves his 
subject; and he writes with a degree of anima- 
tion, and a general elegance of thought andi ex- 
pression, which will render his chapters agree- 
able, even to ripe scholars, and which will 
make the book an useful &vouritc with the 
more advanced pupils of schools, and the junior 
students of Universities — ^the classes for which 
it is best adapted. We do not concur with all 
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the opinions expressed in it, nor can wc say 
that it oll(jn shews critical powers of the highest 
order. It is, moreover, blemished by inaccu- 
racies, some of which are quite startling, and 
are such as a man of sti'ong mind and memory, 
thoroughly conversant witli the Latin classics, 
should iiothave permitted to escape from his pen. 

Professor Browne begins his work by a short 
examination of the Latin language, which he 
rightly considers a fit introduction to his main 
lupie, but which hsis been executed by him but 
iiidificrently. In discussing the elements of 
the primitive Latin he principally relics on 
Donaldson, who, in our judgment, is about the 
most dogmatic, and the most unsound philolo- 
gcr, that has made a noise in the learned world 
for a. long time. Strangely enough, Professor 
flrowiic makes no mention of Francis Newman, 
and. seems to be eiitiroly unacquainted with the 
“ Kogal Rome” of that writer. Newmaifs 
discovery of the largt; amount to wdiich the 
C\iltic clement entered into the early Latin lan- 
guage, and of the peculiar class of Latin woi*ds 
Avhieh aro of Celticj origin, is one of the most 
remarkabl(! additions to our stock of ethnologi- 
eal knowledge that has been made for many 
years. Protessor Browne hikes no notice of 
this, and gives a list of elements of Latin, from 
which the Celtic is wholly excluded (p. 12). 
Differing from him as .to the Prae-Roman Ori- 
ginos of Latin, w e also differ from his remarks 
(ui the fate of the Latin language after the fall 
of Rome. He says (p. 6) — 

Greek lias evinced not only vitality, but individuality 
likewise. Compared with other languages, its stream 
ilowed pure through barbarous lands, and was but little 
tinged or pollutca by the soil through which it passed. 
There is nothing of this in Latin, neither the vitality nor 
the power of resistance to change. Strange to say, 
althongh partially derived from tlio same source, its pro- 
perties appear to be totally diftcrent. I^atiii seems to 
iiavc a strong disposition to change: it readily became 
polished, and as readily barbarized : it had no difliculty in 
enriching itself with new expressions borrowed from the 
Greek, and conforming itself to Greek rules of taste and 
grammar. When it came in contact with the languages 
of other nations the aifinity which it had for them was so 
strong that it speedily amalgamated with them, but it 
did not so much iiiAueiice them, as itself receive an im- 
press from them. It did not supersede, hut it became 
absorbed in, and was corrupted by, other tongues. Pro- 
bably, as it was originally made up of many European 
elements, it recognised a relationship with all other lan- 
guages, and therefore readily admitted of fusion together 
with them into a composite form. Its existence is con- 
lincd within the limits of dess than eight centuries. It 
assumed a form adapted for literary composition less than 
two centuries and a half before the Christian era, and it 
ceased ^ be a spoken language in the sixth century. 

On llie contrary, we believe tlie vitalilv of 
tlie Latin language to have been remarkable : 
and its plastic power of adopting and assimi- 
lating new words from other tongues, as ex- 
pressions for new ideas were required, was^ at 
once a proof and a cause of that vitality. 


There are some excellent observation.^ on the 
wide and long-continued dominion of the Latin 
language in tlic introductory chapter to 8ir 
Francis Pulgrave’s History of Normandy and 
England, wdiicli would be perhaps more appro- 
priately plaegd in a Iiistory of Latin literature 
than in the work which at present coiitaina 
them. As Palgrave there reminds us, a Latin 
dialect is at this moment subsisting in the parts 
ofDaciu which constitute the modern Wallneliia. 
It cei'taiiily is not the Latin of literature ; hut 
the vernacular, the vulgar Latin, was not the 
Latin of literature, or of 'educated socicly, even 
in Cicero’s time. The masses understood the 
correct Latin when spoken to them, though 
they were unable to sjx'ak it tlieniselvos. 

This was the case, not only in Rome and 
Italy, but throughout the provinces of the em- 
pire, excepting those where the Hellenic or 
the Heniitic tongue prevailed. ‘ The conquering 
power of the Latin avds eminently exemplified 
hy the extent to which the Teutonic races, 
who overthrew the material empire of Rome, 
abaiidoocd their own languages for the Ito~ 
^imncL Hu»tica of the Provincials. Classical 
Latin ceased to be intelligible to the masses, 
not ill the sixth century, but about the begin- 
ning of the ninth. The date is tolerably well 
fixed by tlai Canon of the Coui>cil t)f Tours, 
813*, by which the bishojis throughout 
Charlemagne’s Transalpine empire were enjoin^ 
cd to translate their sermons out of the lenrn- 
cfl Latin, in which they were composed, into 
Romana Rustica, or into l^hestiaca, or Dentsrh, 
for the benefit of the common people. But 
long after that time Latin was a living lan- 
guage: it was the sole eoiniiion language of 
educated Europe. Palgrave truly says, ** The 
Church never employed any other. When- 
ever western Christendom came together 
in her representative form, no language hut 
that of Rome was heard ; no Council wus ever 
debated, no Canon was promulgated, in any 
peculiar or vulgar tongue. In the State, the 
liStiii retained the same prc-cmincuce: Latin 
still continued to he the language of all official 
communications, the language of respect, the 
language of courtesy; and till the conclusion 
of the Hildebrandine era, or longer, the educa^- 
tional language of knight and baron, count 
and marquis, duke and prince, and queen 
and king.”t 

The truth is, that a complete history of Latin 
litemturc would cmbnicc many centuries after 
the extinction of the Roman western empire. 
The Latin fathci's, the Jurists, the Schoolmen, 
the Medimval chroniclers, the writers of the 
Mcflimval rhymed political son^ and satires, 
and the authors of the marvrilous rhymed 

* See Palgrave, 64. t F. 75. 
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hymns of the Homan cliiirch, would all be em- 
braced in it. It is a chapter of the liistory of 
literature which has been undeservedly neglect- 
ed, and which, if treated by a discriminating, 
as well as a learned and powerful mind, would 
give to ^Euiopc a new standard wprk. We do 
not blame Professor Browne for not having at- 
tempted it: he has Judiciously limited his 
efforts to Roman classical literature. But he 
seems to be hardly aware of how much remains 
behind. 

By far the best part of Professor Browne’s 
present volume is that in which he deals with 
Roman literature anterior to the Ciceronian 
and Augustan times. There was room for ex- 
ertion here, and the Professor has done his 
w’ork well. His accounts of Naevius and En- 
nius, and of the other morning-stars of Roman 
poetry, are admirably written. We |>osses8ed 
nothing of tluj kind before; andw’C heartily re- 
commend this jiart of the book to all who wish 
to know what were the intellectual achievements 
of the men of the young vigorous Roman Re- 
]mblic, fiiul what the CamcDiicB were before they 
wcTc quite denationalised into Musae Picridc^s. 
Professor Browne also sketcdies with gi’cat 
ability the characteristics of the early Roman 
comic dramatists, Plautus and Terence. We 
quote w’ith much pleasure some ofdiis observa- 
tions on the dramas of the latter author, viewed 
ns moral lessons. The allusion to the comic 
dramatists of Charles the Second’s time is ex- 
cellent. 

Talents of so popular a kind as those of Terence, and 
a genius presenting the rai'e combination of all the 
line and delicate touches which characterize true Attic 
sentiment, without corrupting the native ingenuous 
purity of the Latin language, could not long remain in 
obscurity, lie was soon eagerly sought for as a guest 
and a companion by those who could appreciate his 
powers. The great Roman ifbbility, such as the Sci- 
piones, tho Laclii, tlio Scu:volfR, and the MeteUi, hod a 
taste for literature. Like the Tyranni in Sicily and 
(ireece, and like some of the Italian princes in the 
middle ages, they assembled around them circles of 
literary men, of whom the polite and hospitable host 
himself formed the nucleus and centre. 

The purity and gracefulness of the style of Terence, 
per qmm dukes Latini lepori^facclive niluerunt, shew that 
the conversation of his accomplished friends was not 
lost upon his correct ear and quick intuition. To these 
habits of good society may also bo attributed the lead- 
ing moral characteristics of his comedies. He invari- 
ably exhibits the humanity and benevolence of a culti- 
vated mind. He cannot bear loathsome and disgusting 
vice : he deters the young from the unlawful indulgence 
of their passions by painting such indulgence as incon- 
sistent with the refined habits and tastes of a gentleman. 

His truthfulness compels him to depict habits and 
practices which were recognised and allowed, as well 
by, the manners of the Athenians, from whom his 
comedies were taken, as by the lax morality of Roman 
fashionable society. Nor can wc expect from a heathon 
writer of comedy so high a tone of morality as to lash 
vice with the severe censure which the Christian feels 
it deserves, however venial society may pronounce it 
to be. It is as much as can be hoped for, if we find the 


principles of good taste brought forward on the stage to 
influence public morals. Even the code of Christian 
society too often contents itself with rebuking such vice 
as interferes with its own comfort or safety, and stigma- 
tises conduct, not for its immorality, but for its being 
unbecoming a gentleman. It is a standard which has 
its use, but it is not higher than the Tcrentian. i 

And if the plays of Tcm'CIICc are compared with those 
of authors professing to be Christians, which form part 
of tho classical literature of the English nation, and 
were unblushiogly witnessed on their representation by 
some of both sexes, who, nevertheless, professed a re- 
gard for character, how immeasurably superior arc the 
comedies of the heathen poet ! Point out to the young 
the greater light and knowledge which the Christian 
enjoys, and the plays of Terence may be read without 
moral danger. No amount of colouring and caution 
would be sufficient to shield tlic mind of an ingenuous 
youth iVom the iiiiminent peril of being corrnptod by 
those of Wychcriy and Congreve. Pictures of Roman 
manners must represent them as corrupt, or they would 
not be truthful; but often a good lesson is elicited from 
them. When the deceived .wife reproachfully asks her 
oiFending husbaud with what face lie can rebuko his 
son because he has a mistress, when he himself has two 
wives, one is far more struck with the slrictncss of Ro< 
man virtue paid to the nuptial tie, than olieiided at tlic 
lenient view which is taken of the young man’s fault. 
The knaveries and tricks of Davus meet with sufficient 
poetical justice, in his fright and his flogging. The 
very dress in which t1ieMeretrix,or woman of abandoned 
morals, was costumed, kept constantly before the c} us 
of the Roman youth their grasping avarice, and there- 
fore warned them of the jruiri which awaited their vic- 
tims ; and the well-known passage, in which the loath- 
some habits of this class arc described, must have been, 
as Terence himself says, a preservative of youthful vir- 
tue— 

** Nossc omnia liu;c saluti est adulcsccntulis.” 

The Pandar, who basely, for the sake of filthy lucre, 
ministers to the passions of the young, is represented ns 
the most degraded and contemptible of mortals. The 
Parasite, who earns his meal by flattering and fawning 
on bis rich patron, is made the butt of uuspariiig ridi- 
cule. And the timid, simple maiden, cuiifiaiiig foo im- 
plicitly in the affections of her lover, and sacrificing 
her interests to that love, and not to lust or love of gain, 
is painted in such colours as to command the spectator's 
pity and sympathy, and to call forth liis approbation 
when she is deservedly reinstated in her position as an 
honourable matron. Lastly, her lover is not represented 
as a profli|;ate, revelling in the indiscriminate indul- 
gence of his passions, and rendering vice seductive by 
engaging manners and fascinating qualities ; but wc 
feel that his sin necessarily results from the absence of 
a high tone of public morality to protect tho young 
against temptation; and in all cases the reality and 
permanency of his affection for the victim of his wrong- 
doing is proved by his readiness and anxiety to become 
her husband. 

So far as it can be so, comedy was in the hands ot 
Terence an instrument of moral teaching, for it can 
only be so indirectly by painting men and manners as 
they are, and not as they ought to he. 

The following remarks on the causes wliv 
tragedy never flourished in Rome arc w^ell 
penned — 

Nor was the genius of the Roman people such as to 
sympathise with the legends of the past. Tho Romans 
lived in the present and the future, rather than in tho 

S ast The poet might call the age in which be lived 
egenerate, and look forward with mournful anticipa- 
tions to a still lower degradation, whilst he looked back 
admiringly to bygone times. Through the vista of past 
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yean, Roman virtue and greatness teemed to his ima- 
gination magnified : he could lament, as Horace did, a 
gradual decay which had not as yet reached its worst 
point: — 

**AStas parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores moz daturos 
Frogeniem vitiosiorem.” Od, III. vi. 46. 

But the people did not sympathise with these feelings : 
they delighted in action, not in contemplation and re- 
flection. They did not look back upon their national 
heroes as demigods, or dream over their glories : they 
were pressing forward and extending the frontiers of 
their empire, bringing under their yoke tribes and na- 
tions which their forefathers had not known. If they 
regarded their ancestors at all, it was not in the light of 
men of heroic stature as compared with themselves, but 
as thoso whom they could equal or even surpass : they 
lived in hope, and not in memory. 

'L'hese are not the elements of character which would 
lead a people to realize to themselves the ideal of tragedy. 
The tragic poet at Athens would have been sure that the 
same subject which inspired hiinwoiild«also interest his 
audience : tiiat if his genius rose to the height which 
their critical taste demanded, he could reckon up the 
sympatliy of a theatre crowded with ten thousand of his 
countrymen. A Koinaii tragic poet would have been 
descM'fed for any spectacle of a more stirring nature : 
his most aflecting scenes and noblest sentiments, for 
scenes of real action and real life. The bloody combats 
of the gladiators, the miserable captives and malefactors 
stretched on crosses, expiring in excruciating agonies, 
or mangled by wild beasts, were real tragedies the 
sham lights and Naumachio.', though only imitotions, 
were real dramas, in which those pursuits which most 
(lec])ly interested tho^pectators, which constituted their 
cliicfduties and highest glories, were visibly represented, 
hlveri gorgeous spectacles fed their personal vanity and 
pride in their national greatness. The spoil of con- 
quered nations, borne in procession across the stage, re- 
minded them of their triumphs and their victories ; and 
the magnificciit dress of the actors — the model of the 
captured city, preceded and followed by its sculptures 
ill marble and ivory — represented in mimic graudeur 
the ovation or the triumph of some successful general, 
whose return from a distant expedition, laden with 
wealth, realized the rumours which had alrcadj^ arrived 
ut the gates of Rome ; whilst the scene, glittering with 
,'^lass, and gold, and silver, and adorned with variegated 
iuliars of foreign marble, told ostentatiously of their 
wealth and splendour. 

Again, the Romans were a rough, turbulent people, 
full of physical rather than intellectual energy, loving 
autagonisin, courting peril, setting no value on human 
life or siiltiBring. Their very virtues were stern aud 
severe. The uorelcutlng justice of a Brutus, represent- 
ing as it did the victory of principle over feeling, was 
to them the height of virtue. They were ready to un- 
norgo the extreme of physical torture with Regulus, 
and to devote themselves to death like Curtius and the 
Bccii. Hard and pitiless to themselves, they were, as 
might be expected, the same towards others. They 
were, in fact, strangers to both the passions, which it 
was the object of tragedy to excite and to purify, Pity 
and Terror. They were too stern to pity, too unimagi- 
native to be moved by the tales of wonder and deeds 
of horror which affected the tender and marvel-loving 
Imaginaiion of the Greeks. Being an active, and not 
a sentimental people, they did not appreciate moral 
suffering and the struggles of a sensitive spirit They 
were moved only by scenes of physical suffering and 
agony. 

The public games of Greece at Olympia or the Isthmus 
were bloodless and peaceful, and the refinements of 
poetry mingled with those which were calculated to in- 
vigorate the physical powers and develop msnly beauty. 


Those of Rome were exhibitions, not of moral, but of 
physical courage and endurance : they were sanguinary 
and brutalizing, — the amusements of a nation to whom 
war was not a necessary evil or a struggle for national 
existence, for hearths and altars, but a pleasure and a 
pastime — the means of gratifying an aggressive ambi- 
tion. The tragic feeling of Greece is remreoented by 
the sculptured grief of Niobo ; that of Romo by tho 
deoth-struggles which distort the features and muscles 
of Laocooua It was, if the expression is allowable, am- 
phitheairicalf not theatrical. 

To such a people the moral woes of tragedy were 
powerless : and yet it is to the people that the drama, if 
it is to flourish, must look for patronage. A refined and 
educated society, such as alwayr existed at Rome during 
its literaiw period, might a]$laud a happy adaptation 
from the Greek tragedians, and encourage a poet in his 
task ; for it is only an educated and refined taste which 
can appreciate such talent as skilful imitation displays, 
but a tragic drama under such circumstances could 
hardly hope to be national. Nor must it be forgotten, 
with reference to their taste for spectacle, that the ar- 
tistic accessories of the drama would have a better chance 
of success with a people like the Romans than literary 
merit, because the pleasures of art are of a lower and 
more sensuous kiud. Hence, in the popular eye, the 
decoration of tho theatre and the costume of the per- 
formers naturally became the principal requisites, whilst 
the poet's ofKce was considered subordinate to the man- 
ner in which the play was put upon the stage ; and thus 
the degenerate theatrical taste which prevailed in tho 
days of Horace called forth the poet's well-known and 
well -deserved criticism. 

There i» one exception whicli we must make 
to our (reiiijp'al commendation of Professor 
Browne’s treatment of tlui early Roman writers 
— we iiicari^ part of his criticism on Luciiius. It 
contains an error singular in itself, and involves 
an extifiordinary misconception of some well- 
known passa|(es in Horace. Professor Browne 
says of Lueilius (p. 146) — ‘^His roal defect 
was want of facility ; and it is not improbable 
that if prose had been considered a Jefritimate 
vehicle, he would have preferred pouring forth, 
in that unrestricted form, his indignant elo- 
quence, rather than tl|at, as Horace says, every 
verae should have cost him many scrutchings 
of the head, and biting his nails to the quick.” 

We ought, perhaps, to apologize to our clas- 
sical readers for quoting the passages in Horace 
which are here so strangely misunderstood. 
Horace says of Luciiius (Sat. I. iv. 8) tliat he 
was 

Durus componerc versus, 

Nam fuit hoc vitiosiis. In bora soepc ducentos, 

Ut magnum, versus dictabat stans pede iu uno: 

Cum fluerct lutulentus, erat quod tollere velles, ] 
Garrulus, atque piger scribendi ferre laborem, 
Scribendi recte, nam ut multum nil moror. 

In the tenth Satire of the same Book Horace 
refers to the subject of his having said 
lucomposito pede currere versus 
Lucili, 

and maintains his right to criticise his prede- 
cessor, and 

Quoerere num illius, num rcrum dura uegarit 
Yersiculos natura magii facto8» et euntes 
MoUifis. 
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Ho there asseiiS; that if Liiciliiis had lived in 
a later sigo^ 

Dctercret sibi inulla ; rccideret omne, quod ultra 
rcrfectuiii tralieretur : ct in verau facietido 
Soepe raput scaberet, vivos et roderct ungues. 

We hope that there arc few Somerset-House 
students who would misapprehend these pas- 
sages of Horace as our author has d»iic. The 
word duni9, as applied by Homce to Luciliiis, 
seems to have been the main cause of Professor 
Browne’s crior. Ho evidently interprets it as 
implying that Lueilkis was hard (costive, as it 
wen?,) in compositioii^ But of course the mean- 
ing of Horace is to censure Lucilius for the 
rugged rapidity of his verse— for his folly in 
indulging in, and even boasting of, a fatal iiici- 
lity of eofiipositioii, while he disliked the trou- 
ble of retrenching and correcting. 

There is another queer slip of Prof<?ssor 
Jb'owne’s as an Horotian scholar, which he 
makes in his account of the elder Cato. He 
says of him, ‘‘Cato, with all his virtues, was a 
hard-hearted man” (|>.161). The remark is true 
enough ; but Mr. Browne unfortunately backs 
it up by a reference to Homce. Od. ii. 1. He 
here a})plies the fine stanza 

Audirc raaguos jam vidcor duces 
Non indecoro pulvero sordidos, 

Kt ciincta torrarum subacta. 

Pruder atrocem animiim Catouis, 

to ( bito the Censor, instead of to Cato of Utica, 
to wliosc “stern spirit,”* as displayed amidst the 
woes of civil war, the poet was paying homage. 
Jt is strange that he could have so completely 
forgotten the preceding stanzas. The very fii*st 
line of the Ode, in which Horace says that 
Pollio was desenbing the 

^lotum ez Metello consule civicum, 
ought to have kept a critic clear of this porten- 
tous blunder. i 

If Professor Browne has done the elder Cato 
any wrong by trying to make a piece <)f evi- 
dence tell against him, which only applies — 
and that favourably — to his descendant, he has 
done full justice to the stern old Censor by an 
excellent account of his writings. We quote 
the part that speaks '^of Cato’s agricultural 
treatise. 

Circumstances invest his treatise **l)e Ko Rustica^ witli 
great interest. The population of Rome, both patrician 
and plebeian, was necessary a^ricultnrsU. For centuries 
they had little commerce : their wealth consisted in flocks 
and herds, and in tt^ poiiqucred territories of nations as 
poor os themselveilf^ The Ayer Romanus, and subse- 
quently, as they gained freidi acquisitions, the fertile 
plains, and valleys, and mountain sides of Italy, supplied 
them with maintenance. The statesman and the general, 
in the intervals of civil war or military service, returned, 
like Gincinnatus and Cato, to the cultivation of their 
flclds and gardens. The Roman armies were recruited 


* This fine translation of ** atrocem auimum** is Hal- 

lam’s. He well applies the phrase to Coligni. 


from the peasantry, and when the war was over tho 
soldier returned to Ids daily labour ; and, in later times, 
the veteran, when his period of service was completed, 
became a small hiniier in a military colony. To a rest- 
less nation, who could nut exist in a state of inactivity, a 
change of labour was relaxation; and the pleasures of 
rural life, which were so often sung by the Augustan 
poets, were heartily enjoyed by tho same man whose 
natural atmosphere seemed to be either politics or war. 

Besides the possession of these rural tastes the Romans 
were essentially a domestic iieoplc. The Greeks were 
social ; they lived in public ; they had no idea of home. 
AVomcn did not with them occupy a position favourable 
to the existence of hoinc-fecliug. The Roman matron 
was the centre of the domestic circle : she was her hus- 
band's equal, sometimes his couusdlor, and generally the 
educator of his children in their early years. Hundreds 
of sepulchral inscriptions l)ear tcstinnniy to the sweet 
charities of home-life, to the dutiful obedience of children, 
the devoted aflcctioii uf parents, tho fidelity of wives, 
the atlacliinents of husbands. Hence, home and all its 
pursuits and oecupations had an interest in the eyes of 
a Roman. For this reason there were so many writers 
on rural aud domestic cc^uoiiiy. From Catu to 
inclla wc have a list of authors whose object was instruc- 
tion in the various branches of the subject. They are 
thus eiiumeratcil by Columdla himself : — Cato was tho 
first who taught the. art of agriculture to speak in Latin ; 
after him it was improved by tbc diligence of the two 
iSasernfe, father and son ; nextitncoiiired eloquence from 
Scrofa Tremcllius ; polish from M^. Terentius (Varro) ; 

R power from Virgil.” To their illustrious names 
ds those of J. llygiims, the Carthaginian Magu, 
Corn. Celebs, J. Atticus, niul his disciple J. Gnecimis. 

The M’ork of Cato, “ De Re Rustica,” has eonic down 
to us almost in form and snbstaqce as it was written. 
It has not the method of a regular treatise. It is a 
Goinmon-place book of agriculture and domestic economy, 
under 163 heads. The subjects are connected, but not 
regularly arranged ; they form a collection of useful 
instructioiLS, hints, and receipts. Its object is utility, 
not science. It serves the purpose of a farmers’ and 
gardeners’ manual, a domestic incdlcinc, a herbal, a 
cookery-book : prudential maxims are interspersed, aud 
some favourite charms for the cure of disease in man and 
beast. Cato teaches his readers, for example, how to 
plant osier-beds, to cultivate vegetables, to preserve the 
health of cattle, to pickle pork, and to make savoury 
dishes. He is shrewd and economical, but ho never 
allows humanity to interfere with profits ; for he recom- 
mends his readers to sell every thing which they do not 
want, even old horses and old slaves. He is a great 
conjuror, for he informs us that the most potent cure for 
a sprain is the repetition of tho following hocus-pocus : — 
•• Dories dardaries astataries dissunapiter or, ** Huat 
hanat huat hista pista sista doniiabo damnaustra or, 
Huat huat huat ista sis tar sis ordannaboii dumnaus- 
tra.” This miscellaneous collection is preceded by an 
introduction, in which is maintained the superiority of 
agriculture over other modes of gaining a livelihood, espe- 
cially over that of trade and muiicy-leiidiug. 

Tho curly Rodiuii orutora are passed over 
BOinoR’kat slightly in tliis work. But we fully 
admit the weight of what is said in the Preface, 
that “ if the reader finds some features, which 
he considers of great im]K>rtance, rapidly 
touched upon, the extent of the subject, And the 
wi^h to compross it within a moderate compass, 
must be offered as the author’s apology.” But 
this is no excuse for saying that Patricians like 
die Oracchi stood fbrwai*d as Plebeian tri- 
bunes” (p. 186). Professor Browne ought to 
have known that the Oracchi were membei'S of 
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one of the noblc^ though pl^eian, families, the 
rise of which he correctly dt^ribes in his next 
])age. The case of Cloalus, about half a cen- 
tury later, should liavcmade him remember 
that a man of Patricif fi birth could not be 
eligible as tribune of thi people, unless he re- 
nounced his Patriciate, ind— as Clodius did — 
precured himself to be Tormally adopted into 
some plebeian family. !t is also not substan- 
tially — ^though it may b literally —accurate to 
say (p. 187) that no fn gments remain of the 
orations of the elder Gra chus. Plutarch gives 
us Greek translations oi portions of two very 
celebrated and very bea itiful speeches of Tibe- 
rius Gracchus. Pronsor Browne refera to 
Plutarch for the chara^r of Tiberius’s oratory: 
if he had read nmclybf Plutiu'ch, he could 
hardly have missed Ij^cxtracts. 

Coming to thoDi^^bres of Latin literature, 
we find a critique on Lucretius of vei*y high 
merit. We quote some portions of it, as dis- 
playing a breadth of view, a freedom from pre- 
jtidice, and a love of trutli, that do Professor 
Browne the highest honour. What he says 
respecting Lucretius as a poet forsaking the 
cold and heariless system of his own philosophy, 
of his defying nature, and all the fair objects of 
nature, is strongly applicable to our own Shel- 
ley. Professor Browne observes— 

Although he asserts that the phenomena of nature are 
the result of a combination of atoms, that these elemen- 
tary particles are self-existent and eternal, he seems to 
invest Nature with a sort of pcrsonalitv. The warm 
sensibility of the poet overcomes the cold logic of the 
philosopher. Dissatisfied with the iiiigenial idea of an 
abstract lifeless principle, ho yearns for the maternal ca- 
resses of a being endued with energies and faculties with 
which he can sympathise. He therefore ascribes to Na- 
ture an attribute which can only belong to an intelligent 
agent having ruling power. Nay, he even goes farther 
than tills, and absolutely contradicts the dogmas of the 
Epicurean seliool. Even the works of nature are repre- 
sented as instinct with life. The sun is spoken of as a be- 
ing who, by the warmth of his beams, vivifies all things. 
The earth, from whoso womb all things spring, fosters and 
nurtAes all her children. The very stars may possibly 
be living beings, performing their stated motions iu 
search of their proper sustenance. These are, doubtless, 
the fancies of the poet rather than the grave and serioas 
belief of the philosopher ; but they prove how false, hol- 
1 iw, and artificial is a system which pretends to account 
for creation by natural causes, and how earnestly the 
human mind craves after tho comfort and support of a 
personal deity. 

The denial of the immortality of Uie soul is inferred 
from the destructibility of the material elements out of 
which it is composed. It must perish imiiWately that 
it is deprived of the protection of the body. In accord- 
ance with this psychical theory, he accounts for the dif- 
fcrencaof human tempers and characters. Character re- 
sults from the combination of the elementary pinciples : 
— a predominance of heat produces tho choleric disposi- 
tion ; that of wind produces timidity ; that of air a calm 
and equable temper. But this natural constitution, the 
strength of the will, acted upon by education, is able, to 
a certain extent, to modify, though it cannot effect a com- 
plete chanm. Thus it is that, although moral as well as 
physical j^enomena are produced in accordance wUli 


fixed laws, human ills result from unbridled passions, and 
may bo remedied by philosophy. 

Although, if tried by a Christian standard, the Lnere- 
tian morSity is by no means pure, yet even where he 
permits laxity he is not insensible to the moral beauty, 
the liappy and holy results, of purity and chastity. Nor, 
notwitiistanding the assertions of Cicero, can t||e char^ 
of immorality or of a selfish love of impure pleasure be 
made against Lucretius or Kpicurus. Tho distinction 
which the Iq^ter drew between lawful and unlawful^dea- 
sures was severe and uncompromising. Ihe former 
speaks of tho hell which the wicLed sensualist always car- 
ries within his own breast — of the satisfaction of true 
wisdom, and of a conscieiico void of offence. 

Again, Epicurus was a man of almost Christian gentle- 
ness. Stoical grossness and (Wiiteinpt of refinement re- 
volt^ him ; tho unamiable severity of that soct was alien 
to his nature. He was thus driven to tlie opposite ex- 
treme ; and although he was careful to make pure intel- 
lectual pleasure tlie mmmum honum^ his standard laid him 
open to objections from his jealous adversaries. Tho zeal 
with which many distinguiKhed females devoted them- 
selves to his system, and liecatne hU diseiplos lHH;auso his 
doctrines and character especially recoinmcnded tlioin- 
selves to the female sex, made it easy for his ciieinies to 
stigmatise them as effeminate^ instead of praising ihoin as 
feminine. With that illiberality which refused to woman 
freedom of coiwluet and a liberal education, his mlversaries 
calumniated the characters of his pupils, represented 
them as unchaste, and their instructor as licentious. Nor 
did they hesitate even to support these accusations by 
forgeries. 

A careless reception of their calumnies without inves- 
tigation, addoil to tho general, and perhaps wilful, misap- 
prohension which prevailed among tho Romans in tlio 
days of Cicero,plod to the misrepresentations which aro 
found ill his writings. These have been handed down 
to after ages ; and thus tho doctrines taught by Epicurus 
have been loaded with undeserved obloquy. There is, 
however, no doubt that Epicurism was adopted by tho 
Romans in a eomipt form, and that it became fashion- 
able because it was suppos^ to encourage indifferentism 
and sensuality. It is probable, too, that the denial of 
immortality contributed much to the depravation and 
distortion of his system. Nothing so surely demoralizes 
as destroying the hopes of eternity. Man cannot eoin- 
iiiune witli Clod, or soar on high to spiritual things, unless 
he hopes to ho spiritualized and to see God as Ho is. 
Wliatever tho philosopher may teach as to tho truo 
nature of happiness, mat will set up his own corrupt 
standard, which his passions and appetites lead liiiii to 
prefer : he will act on the principle, I^t us eat and 
drink, for to-niorrow we die.” Still it must be coufe.<.sed 
that the views of Epicurus respecting inan's duty to God 
were disinterested— founded on ideas of tho Divine peHcc- 
tioiis, not merely on hopes of reward. His views of sen- 
sual pleasures were in accordance with his simple, frugal 
life, diametrically opposed "to intemperance and excess. 
He taught by example os well as by precept, that he who 
would he happy must cultivate wisdom and justice, be- 
cause virtue and happiness are inseparable, lie attached 
bis 4iscip1es to him by affection rather than hy admira- 
tion ; submitted to weakness and sickness with patient 
resignation ; and died with a he^^sm which jgflBttTr 
could liave surpassed. 

Catullus is dispaiRged in 'tins volulfnrr AVe 
must doubt cither PpofcB,sor Browne's know- 
ledge of tlie writer whom he criticises, or liis 
own power of feeling poetry, when we find 
him asserting (p.229) that Catullus ^Miad skill 
and taste to adopt the materials with which his 
vast erudition furnished him, and to conceal his 
want of originality and inspiration.” Why, if 
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ever a poet in this world had his soul full of ge- 
nuine poetic inspiration^ it was Catullus. Tiy 
liim by the two best tests ; first, by his power 
of expressing deep human feeling simply, sweet- 
ly, and so os to come home to the heart at 
once ; and, secondly, by his sensibility to the 
objects of external natuix*, and his power of 
depicting the ideas which they suggest. Try 
him by eitlier or both of these tests, and you 
will rank Catullus with Burns. Professor 
Browne has quoted, in this very volume, one 
of the exquisite poems of Catullus on his bro- 
ther’s death. We vould appeal, also, to tlic 
sweet lines in the Peninsularum Sirmio,*' on 
the blessing of returning to ease and one’s ow'n 
home — 

Oh quid solutis est beatius enris, 

Cum mens onus reponit, ac peregrine 
Lahore fessi venimus larem ad nostrum 
iWideratoque acquiescimus lecto. 

Then there is the address to himself on the 
folly of continuing to love a faithless fair — 

Miser Catullo desiuas ineptiro 

Et quod Tides perisse, perditum duces, &c. 

Moore has* translated this, and justly praised it. 
But Moore had not the simplicity of Catullus. 
He failed accordingly in his version ; and ho 
would have failed worse had he tried the still 
more simple and beautiful poem on the same 
subject, which contains the coupled 

Difficile est longum subito deponcre ainorem ; 
Difficile est. Verum hoc qualibet cfficias. 

We could adduce many more examples, but 
space forbids ; and we must be brief with our 
proofs of the inspired eye with which Catullus 
vieu'ed the beauties of nature. Could mere 
erudition have given him the wonderful third 
line in his celebrated comparison of a young 
maiden in the retirement of her home to the 
flower in the quiet garden ? — 

Ut Aos in soptis sccrctulli nascitur hortis, 

Tgnotus pecori, nuUo contusus icratro, 

Quern mulcerU aurce, firmat aol^ educat imber, j'c. 

Wc will cite one passage from the old baid 
of Verona, and only one more. It is the stanza 
— quite in the same spirit as that wdiicU gave 
Scotland the “ Lines oiv a Mountain Daisy on 
turning one up by the plough” — in which Ca- 
tullus compares the downfall of slighted love 
to the fajl of the flower at the extreme edge of 
the greensward, whicii the ploughshare gixizes 
aa it jiasses throimh the adjoining glebe — 
ut ante, amorem ; 

^HuliiuffllBBccidit ; velut prati 
Ultimi Aos, prsetereunte postquam 
Tactus aratro est. 

The chapters on Cicero form, of course, one 
of the most important part ofProfessor Browne’s 
volume. He succeeas better with Cicero as a 
philosopher than as an orator. There is much 
beauty, both of feeling and of expression, in the 
following observations on the moral excellence 


of Cicero. It has called our attention to a 
phase of the social life of the best of the Roman 
aristocracy, which wc never had remarked be- 
fore, and which is in ipany respects important. 

Ills age was not an age' of poetry ; but he paved the 
▼ay for poetry by investing the language with those 
graces wmch are indispensable to its perfection. He 
freed it from all coarseness and harshness, and accus- 
tomed tlie educated classes |o use lauguago, even in their 
every-day conversation, whjeh never called up gross ideas, 
but was At for pure and doble sentiments. %foro his 
time, Latin was plain-spoken, and therefore vigorous; 
but the penalty which w'as Jpaid for this was, that it was 
sometimes gross and even indecent. The conversational 
language of the upper classes became in the days of Cicero 
in tho highest degreo rcAned: it admitted scarcely an 
oAeusive expression. The truth of this assertion is evi- 
dent from thoso of his writings which are of the most 
familiar character : from his graphic Dialogues, in which^ 
ho describes the circumstances as naturally as if they 
really occurred ; from his to Atticus, in which ho 

lays open the pccrct thon^R^of his heart to his mosti 
intimate friend, his second self. Cicero puriAcd the Ian* 
guago morally as well as Oisthetically. It was tho licoii- s 
tious wantonness of the poets which degraded the pleasures 
of the imagination by pandering to the passions, at Arst 
in language delicately veiled, and then by upon and dis- 
gusting sensuality. ^ 

It is difficult for us, perhaps, to whom religion comes 
under tho aspect of revelation separate from philosophy, 
and who consider the philosophical investigation of moral 
subjects as different from the religious view of morals, to 
form an .adequate conception of tho pure and almost lioly 
nature of the conversations of Cicero and his distmguishe«l 
contemporaries. To them philosophy was the contempla- 
tion of tho nature and attributes of the Supreme Dtfng. 
The metaphysical analysis of tlie internal nature of niaii 
was the study of immortality and the evidcuee fur another 
life. Cato, for example, read the Plia*do of Plato iu liis 
last moments iu the same serious spirit in which the 
Christian would read the words of inspiration. The study 
of ethics was that of tho sanctions with which Cod has , 
supported duty and enlightened the conscience. ThoyM 
were tho highest subjects with which tho mind of man 
could be conversant. For men to meet together, as was 
the habitual practice of Cicero and bis friends, and pass 
their leisure hours in such discussions, was the same as if 
Christians wero to mako the great truths of the Gospel 
tho subjects of social converse. 

Again, if we examine the character of their lighter 
COBversations when they turned from philosophy to litGra< 
ture, — it was not mere gossip on the popular litcrailarc of 
the day — it was not even cotiAnod to works written in 
their native tongue— it embraced tho whole field of tho 
literature of a foreign nation. They talked of poets, ora- 
tors, philosophers, and historians, who wore ancients to 
them as they are to us. They did not then think tho 
subject of a foreign and ancient literature dull or pedantic. 
They did not consider it necessary that conversation 
should be trilling or frivolous in order to be entertaining. 

Wc regi’Ct to find in this poilion of Profes- 
sor Browse’s work another trace of imperfect 
reading, or of hasty writing, or botli. He 
enumerates (p. 357), among Cicero’s ^hiloso-. 
phical writings, the ^^Paraaoxa, in whit;h the 
six celebrated Stoical paradoxes aro touched 
uiK>n in a light and^mmng manner** Pro- 
fessor Browne had Btcr read them. He will 
find no levity or miH in them. If, indeed^ he 
stoM short at the inHduction, he will certainly 
find Cicero saying, ^lla i{)sa quae vix in gym- 
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. iiasiis et in otio Sfeici probant ludens conjeci in 
this only means that 
Cicero wrote tl^ni S a literary exercise^ and 
not for the sak^f inculcating liis own raal 
opinions. But he took them up with all the 
<xeal of a first-rate advocate ; and they contain 
the most energetic passages that are to be found 
in the whole of his philosophical works. The 
fourth i^aiudox, in which he assails the charac- 
ter of his old en(?my Clodius^ and the sixths in 
which Crassus is the imagined mark of his in- 
vectives, are perf(*ct models of fiery and almost 
savage vigour and earnestness. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow Pi'o- 
fessor Browne further into his delineations of 
the other Roman classical authoi*s. They are 
fairly done, and will probably give infonnation 
to many in a pleasing form, though thci*e is not 
much in them that is very striking or very new. 
We readily admit that it is by no means easy 
to say any thing that sliall be both noAV and 


true about yii*gil or Horace ; and the some 
difficulty occurs, though in a less degi'ec, when 
a critic approaches their conteniimraries and 
their successoi's. 

Altogether, Professor Browne’s work will 
find, and will deserve, roadem. Whether the 
fact of such works being in request speaks in 
favour of the present state of l^higlish Scholar- 
ship, is a serious question, and leads to others 
inoroserious still. Wlien facilities arc sought and 
given for obtaining knowledge about the Classics 
second-hand, it loolof as if there were either a 
disability or a disincliiifh.tion to seek the foun- 
iJiin heads. The latter may be the case ; and 
it may imply no want of intellectual vigour, 
but only the encroaching necessity on the mind 
of educated England of l)ccomiug scientific ra- 
ther than classical, while it yet wishes to retain^ 
the show of classieality. Whether this be so, 
and nrhethcr, if it &e so, it be so for good or for 
evil, we cannot now pause to deliberate. 


The Homeric Dialect. By J. S. Baird. G. Bell. 


The mighty Homer, the preservation of whose 
wondrous Epics will bo a source of rejoicing to 
mankind to the latest ages, combined within 
himself the higliest characteristics of the poet, 
the statesman, the philosopher, the historian, 
and the priest. In analogy with this marvel- 
lous variety of excellence is the remarkable 
circumstanco of Ins uniting in his poems all the 
various dialects of Greece. While the stately 
Xenophon confines himself to the Attic, the 
sweet-voiced Herodotus to the Ionic, the stal- 


wart Theocritus to the Doric, &c., the great 
magician of antiquity, from whose inspirations 
all succeeding generations have largely drawn, 
combines them all in harmonious beauty. He, 
therefore, joes good service to the cause of lite- 
rature, who sets forth clearly and methodically 
these various dialects; and Mr. Baird shews 
himself fully competent to the task. The stu- 
dent of Homer will find all his inquiries in 
this respect answered by a series of tables, ar- 
ranged BO as to be at once and easily intelligible. 


Sketdm and Characters, or the Natural History of the Human Intellects. 

William Wiiitecross. Saundera and Otlcy. , 1863. 



Tins book contains nothing very profound, nor 
very new, and it will scarcely take a high place 
amongst the text-books of British literature. 
Still it groups together, in a not unpleasing 
manner, many observations that arc only to be 
found in a multiplicity of authors. It opens 
with a chapter, which the author styles the 

Natural History of the Human Intellects.” 
We know not whether any of our statesmen 
will subscribe to the following description of 
the hurtful tendency of Parliamentary oratory 
to its possessor : — 

The tendency of parliamentary life is to develope and 
• encourai^ ready wit at the e»cnse of learning, deep 
thought, and close rea.soniii|r. The most yigoroos minds, 
when taking a serious part in Parliamentary debates, are 
often inveided to bring forth argument* that no man of 
sense would publish in writing-arguments which may 
pass unrefntM when set off with pointed language and 
fluent delivery. Tliey have, IV is true, frequent occasions 
for developing their talent fof debate ; but the habit of 
loose reasoning is the more prejudicial, as the ablest of 


them usually takes a scat m Parliament at a very early' 
age, before the mind has expanded to full maturity ; and 
it is not always that they retain unimpaired those facul- 
ties which are required for close reasoning or enlarged 
speculation. 

This is doubtless a little overcharged. It 
would have been mare true if the application 
had been restricted to the Parliamentary puppy 
so admirably described by Walter Scott — 

Or is it he, the wordy youth, * 

So early trained for stateman's part, 

Who talks of honour, faith, and truth, 

As themes that he has got by heart ; 

Whose ethics Chestorfleld can teach ; 

Whoso logic is from single speech ;* 

Who scorns the meanest thought to vent, 

• Save in the phrase of Parliament ; 

Who, in a talo of cat and mouse. 

Calls * Order,' and divides the House ; 

Who * craves permission to reply 
Whose ‘ noble friend is in his eye?' ^ 

Bridal of Triermain, Canto 2. 


* Single-speedi Hamilton. 
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The following is amusing, and true — 

The nativity of a proverb is a secret guarded by nature 
with its usual success : nobody could say wlio is its au- 
thor, whore and when it was born, how it came into cir- 
culation, till it has become the property of all. Kvery- 
Ijody applyiifgitto a particular circumstance in conversa- 
tion, bears upon his countenance a slight shadow of 
satisfaction of having uttered something wittv, if not 
strictly now. The only exception to that rule known to 
IIS is Swifts who had an odd humour of making extem- 
pore proverbs. Observing that a gentleman, in whoso 
garden Jic walked with some friends, seemed to have no 
intention to r^uest them to eat any of the fruit, Stci/t 
observed, that it was a saying of his dear grandmother, 
“ Always pull a peocli whe^ it is within your reach ;** 
and, helping himself, he induced the company to follow 
his example. At another time he framed an old say- 
ing and true,'* for the l)enefit of a person who had fallen 
from his horse into the mire — The more dirt the less 
hurt." The man rose much consoled ; but as he hap- 
pened to 1)0 a collector of proverbs, he wondered he bad 
• never heard tliat one before. 

Tile second chapter, upon the characteristic 
mental capacities of different races, is the best 
and most original part of the work. Nearly 
all nations, Spaniards, Germans,rEnglish, Hun- 
garians, Sclavonians, and Greeks, ancient and 
modern, are passed in review before us ; and to 
eacli is assigned, oflcn with considerable dis- 
crimination, their peculiar mental characteris- 
tics. We suspect, however, that if lions were 
paintcra, or, in other words, if our author were 
any other than an Englishman, on^* own race 
would not have figured as the type of all moral 
and intellectual pre-eminence ; but we should 
have hoard something of our cold reserve, of 
our mammon-worship, our flunkeyism,” &c. 
We have, however, this consolation, that what- 
ever may be our faults ns a race, nothing dero- 
gatory could be said against us containing half 
as much truth as the following — 

CHAUACTERISTICS OF ITALIANS. 

There is no other nation in Kuropo so unlike its ances- 
tors ; BO decayed, degenerated, unmanned, and emascu- 
lated, as the Italians uf our days. Timidity lias ceased 
to be shameful — cowardice is uot dGsjiised. They have 
vices belonging to timid dispositions, fraud and hypo- 
crisy ; and regard with lenity those crimes which require 
cunning, quick observation, knowledge of human nature, 
and self-command. Military^ courage they neither pos- 
sess nor value ; hut a young highwayman, when success- 
ful, is with them a hero, thou^ he is weltering in inno- 
cent blood ; when entrapped, he excites universal 63^pa- 
tby, and spoken of with endearment aa a ** poverino." 

You see in Italy no ambition, no pride, no violent de- 
sire of distinction or wealth, no panting after fame, or at 
least notoriety, or reputation, no high aspirations. All 
nobility of thought is there withered up. They seem to 
have smothered in their breast all human passions, ex- 
cept haired^ which, after love, is their only cnerished and 
fostered passion ; and the only thing they are longing for 
is the dolce far niente," and rmenge. This last is cor- 
roding the ulcerated heart of an Italian, yet every look is 
a cordial smile, every gesture a familiar caress ; he never 
excites the suspicion of his adversary by petty provoca- 
tions or threats. His purpose is disclosed only when it 
is acc 4 >mplished. His face is unruffled, his speech is 
courteous, till vigilance is laid asleep, till a vital point is 


exposed, till a sure aim is takf^^j^plJ^h^s^ito, fqj 
the first and last timc.«pi 

This, wo fear, is b'uff^tdo/rifc a picture of 
modern Italy, where, as in J^ece, 

All, except her sun, is set ! 

What is the cause of such appalling degene- 
racy ? Our author discusses this question, and 
concludes that it is attributable to the climate; 
but is there any reason to suppose that the cli- 
mate of Italy has materially altered since the 
flays when the recently-uncovered pavement of 
the via aacm clanged with the tramp of Cae- 
sar’s lcgion.s, ns they defiled in their hero’s 
triumph ; or when the glorious odes of Horace 
sparkled in the hanqucting-halls of the now- 
crumbling villa of Ma‘ccnas ? To our minds, 
the superatitions ^of Rome, and the withering 
tyranny of Austria, are much more probably 

the fi(bidR, that have prevailed 

Against the seraphs they assailed." 

It is but just, however, to our author, to state 
that, against this view, he cites the iniscrablc 
failure of Italy, in a political sense, in 1848 ; 
but is it quite fair, after having educated a cur 
with kicks and cufts, to blame it for U'cache- 
rously snapping at your liand the first time 
you trust it within its reach ? 

The third chapter, on the intelligence of ani- 
mals, and its limits, opens a subject of much 
interest, but is here most meagrely worked out ; 
and for this there is less excuse, as the minds 
of some superior men have been recently 
brought to bear upon this subject. See, for 
instance, Sydney Smith’s lectures on Moral 
Philqsophy, and Cornwall Lewis’s ‘‘ Method of 
observation andr easoning on Politics.” Any 
one who has perused these works will scarcely 
rest satisfied with our author’s definition of the 
limits of animal intelligence — " that it has no 
consciousness of its own existence, and hicks 
the great faculty of reflection.” 

We have a chapter on Fooh, and the varie- 
ties of that very extensive genm are elaborated 
with praiseworthy minuteness. Thus we have 
the Irish innocent,” the ” tip top fool,” the 
" blinking idiot,” the “ questioning fool,” the 
^Gearned fool,” the “simpleton,” the “ninny- 
hammer,” and many others, whose various 
characteristics are admirably described, often 
with excellent touches of racy humour. Then 
follows a chajfler on the deficiencies of wit, 
os instanced in the “.pedant,” the “ punster,” 
the “ quibbler,” the' “ riddle -maker,” the 
“ pcnny-R-liner,” and many others, including# 
the “ love-sick person,” “ whoso indign&tion,” 
we are told, “ spins out a golden string, throws 
rosy hues over all ” (? the string) “ and gives 
bewitching attraction lo every minute action.” 
We think we can recollect (for our own dancing 
days have been long over) what this means. 
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albeit not expreesed so clearly as the subject 
merits. . * ' V.- 

Turning froiiiMhe deficiencies of human na- 
turci the next thrte chapters exemplify the cha- 
racteristics of wit| common sensei tact| and 
understanding. The definition of the last 
(p. 214) occupies about half a page of as in- 
volved and confused language as vre ever re- 
member to have read| even in a book profess- 
ing to be entirely metaphysical. However, 
let the reader skip this, and he will find a good 
deal worthy of note in these chapters. Take, 
for exainplei the following characteristic of 

TOE VAN or TACT. 

He is never betrayed into argument, vliich always 
makes people more obstinate, even if they are coufutra. 
Or, if constrained to reason, he is pitching tlie whole 
tone of his argument to the capacity, prejudices, and 
passions of those, whom he has to deal with : intent only 
to ^Yern the action of men by a sa|acioius calculation of 
their motives, he always prefers a ^ble argument, but 
readily understood, to a stronger one, but apt to escape 
the appreciation of the common mind. 

A chapter on the female intellect| in which 

the witty Miss ” plays a conspicuous part, is 
amusingi t hoi^ h destitute of any originality. 

Wc h^00nen the characteristics of scepti- 
cism, a^Rtof the book we forbear from criti- 
cising, out of respect to its excellent tendency. 
After that, our author’s ideas, like an Austra- 
lian river, lose themselves, ere they reach their 
ocean limit, in the barren sands of metaphysics, 
whither it is certainly not our intention to fol- 
low them. Kant, Mr. Whitecross tells us, made 
*'a great discovery',’’ and levelled with the 
ground all former philosophical systems.” That 
our author has caught no inconsiderable poKion 
of the obscurity of his great master is but too 
apparent. But we have a worse fault to find 
with him than that. His grammar is fi^equently 
so faulty, and he uses words so often in wrong 


senses, that he renders the really good parts of 
his book needlessly repulsive^.* Take, for in- 
stance, the following sentence ^elected at ran- 
dom : — 

" A sceptic, m the (for * from his ’) love of 
paradox, wishes to prove every thing uncer- 
taim; M (for * he is ’) not inspired (for * gifted ’ 
or * imbued ’) with an intense love of tniA, and 
never (stthavdi * is ’) in sincere search of it ; he 
prefers refuting (and) re-arguing, instead of 
proving; has (for Mic has’) no confidence 
in the evidence of (^the’ orMiis’) senses us 
tvell as (meaning proboJily ^ nor of his’) rea- 
son ; very clever when it comes to caU any 
thing in question ; he is never advancing (for 
^ never advances’) an opinion,” &c. Ac. — p.297. 

Again, p. 102, we have Mudiar for Mag^ 
yaVf and Herodote for Herodotus ; p. 115, are 
decreasing for decrease . ; indeed, the last sole- 
cism of using the participle for the verb, meets 
us in every page. In p. 128 we have “ drench* 
ing the thirst,” and in p. 197, a man tahes 
the pains, and 9id not fail to examine,” &c. : 
this error, also, is very frequent. But with all 
this the work is above mediocrity ; and should 
it reach a second edition, we recommend the 
author to recollect that, even in a degenerate 
age, Statius did not venture to aspire to Man- 
tuan fame until he had bestowed an amount of 
care and correction on his work that Mr. 
Whitecross evidently little dreams of. 

ThebaiB, multa conciata lima, 

Textat, audaci fide, Mantuanae 
Gaudia famac. 

We must add, that Mr. Whitecross has not 
been fortunate in some pilfering upon which he 
ventured. He has appropi'iated largely from 
the back Numbers of the ^'Edinburgh Review,” 
and the writera are loudly reclaiming their pro- 
perty. 


The Lives of the PoeU*Laureate. With an Introductoty Essay on the Title and Office. By 
Wiltshire Stanton Austin, Jun., B.A., Exeter College. Oxon, and John Ralph, M.A., 
Barrister at Law. London : Richa^ Bentley, New Burlington Street. 1853. 


That Laureateship is ^'a custom more ho- 
noured in the breach than tlie observance ” does 
not render its history, as it has existed, less 
interesting or less instructive. To learn how 
merit has stooped, and mediocrity been exalted, 
might teach a lesson to an age whose swans 
are so generally ^eese— an age that does not so 
^ much spurn genius, since so little exists in it, 
as it adEbres mock pretensions; in fact, anag^e of 
great appreciation, but with little to appreciate, 
yet, when it does, almost infallibly wreng. As 
to Laureateship in its ancient sense, it has been 
transferred from the palace to the tailor’s shop. 
Instead of exalted personages, the mercenary 


bard sings the clothes of mean ones : the liveries 
of Lord Mayors or their flunkeys are now-as 
days as warmly extolled in verse, as *ever the 
masquerade dress of a monarch, who appeared 
decked with virtues, like garments which he 
never wore, save in the poet’s conception — we 
beg pardon, the poet’s song. If any thing 
were wanting to prove the absurdit}r of the Lau- 
reate institution, it would be the fact, that an 
objection has been made to this work by a 
somewhat bitter and surly critic, who wrote to 
the efiect, that the lives of the giants composing 
part of the tunefiil crew were too well known 
to need further illusf ration ; and that the lives 
2M 
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of the pigmies forming the remainder were not 
worth illustratirig ; a dictum contradicted often 
by the reproacl), that our authors have not dis« 
covered beauties which must certainly exist 
amid the trash perpetiatcd by the smaller bards. 
We ourselves think that the work is by no 
means badly executed. The diction is eloquent, 
although, perhaps, too florid, and the compila- 
tion and observation display comuderable judg- 
ment. On the whole, it is an agreeable and 
satisfactory book, sometimes superior to the 
subject, and never below it. 

Although we consider the authors give evi- 
dence of too much leaning towards the Words- 
worthian and Tennysonian schools of poetry, 
yet they are by no means bigoted ; which is 
evinced by some very just remarks on the cha- 
racter and mental attributes of the Cockermouth 
songster, and by their perfect u]iprcciation of 
that dullest of all platitudes, the ** Prelude,” of 
which the author thought so much, and the 
world so little. However, when our authors 
say that Wordsw'orth wrote *the best and 
worst poetry in the language,” wc beg leave to 
difier from them as to the first half of their 
assertion. As to the last, Wordsworth bears 
the palm in triumph from any Laureate,” in- 
cluding even Pyc and Eiisden. To recur to 
the character given of him in the “Lives 
of the Laureates,” vre consider the fol- 
lowdiiff as both true and happy: — “We shall 
be induced to eui»posc,” (if considering his 
views on great political and social questions) 
* * * “ that, after his wayward boyhood was 
over, he had passed from youth to age w^ithout 
the intervening period of manhood; that he 
was an old man, at the time of life when others 
are young, and an old tcoman ivlien he $hould 
have been an old many This is severe enough 
from admirers. We think it deserved, because 
Wordsworth was essentially of the emasculated 
twaddling school. When we consider, how- 
ever, that this butter-cup and daisy-sentimen- 
talist “ exulted in the destruction of the troops 
of his owm country” — when he chose to sympa- 
thise with x\meam cnloitesoX\\i^ first French 
revolution — w'C are by* no means inclined to 
shew mercy to his gentle beneficence, or to 
abstain from flinging a stone, as we pass by, 
into the •placid waters of that solitary lakeling 
— the Wordsworthian mind. With regard to 
the general scheme of the work, let us consider 
what we knew, previous to its appearance, of 
the fifteen Poets and Poetasters whose lives 
are here chronicled. Every one fwhich means 
the select few who are what is called well-read 
persons) has perused, or glanced at, Dxyden’s 
life, as written by Dr. Johnson or Sir Walter 
Scott; the same “every one” is, or was, ac- 

3 uainted with Gifford’s defence of “ rare Ben 
ohnson ;” and a few have, perhaps, met with the 


somewhat inaccurate memoir of a more recent 
writer. Some elaborate or accidental readera 
have been amused by the vain and garrulous 
narrative of Colley Cibber. Every one,” 
again, has of late been made aware, by the bhok- 
sellere, of the great bad biographers of Southey 
and Wordsworth. Sir Wnliam Davenant wo 
knew as the first manager of a theatre, in the 
sense in which we now use the word. Shad- 
well us the petty antagonist of Dryden. Tate 
as the coadjutor of Brady in Psalmody. War- 
ton was well known as the author of tjie His- 
tory of English poetry, but of the man himself 
little was &iovim. flusden is damned to fame 
in the Dunciad. We remember “Spartan 
Pye ” as the source of much mirth to his con- 
temporaries. Whitehead was but little known 
by his “Roman Father,” though he was 
“"somebody, l^y virtue of his Laureateship, in 
his own day — 

“ Next Whitehead came, hia worth a pinch of snuff ; 

But for a Laureate he was good enough/’ 

Now Messre. Austin and Ralph have given us 
the best opinion they could of this Laureate, 
and surely it is not their fault if they could 
find nothing worth quoting from some of his 
brethren. The account of Colley Cibber’s 
daughter, Charlotte Cibber, is both new and 
curious. We cannot refrain from giving it to 
our rcadere, together with one of those excel- 
lent, scant jests, affixed to conspicuous names, 
which go down to posterity one scarcely knows 
how. 

THE accomplished touxg ladt. 

In very early life she gave indications of an excitable 
temperament, and an unruly will. Among her juvenile 
pranks, she relates how one morning, when but four years 
old, she got up early, put on her Other's wig, dressed 
herself as well as she could in male attire, and, mimicing 
tho paternal strut, went out to receive the obeisances of 
the passers-by : how, on another occasion, her father was 
awoke by deafening acclamations, and on looking out of 
tlie window, beheld his hopeful daughter making a tri- 
umphal entry into the village, sitting astride upon an 
ass, and attended by a retinue of screaming urchins, 
whom she had bribed to take part in the procession. At 
elglit years of age she was sent to school, and devoted 
herself to her studies with passionate vehemence. The 
needle— woman's ordinary weapon against inactivity— 
she could never learn to manage ; but every masculiiio 
pursuit or amusement had for her on irresistible attrac- 
tion. She would hunt, shoot, ride races, dig, drink beer, 
do any thing, in short, that a young lady ought not to do. 
At fourteen, she went to live with her mother at a house 
near Uxbridge. There she became a capital shot, would 
rise early, spend the whole day at her sport, and return 
home, laden with spoil. Her gun, at the suggestion of a 
good-natured friend, was soon taken away from her, and 
ihe revenged herself by attempting to demolish tils cliim- 
ueys of the house, by firing at them with a huge fowling- 
piece that had hung over the kitchen mantd-piece. 

To the gnn luooeeded the curry-comb, and she became 
an odent in all the mysteries of the stable. She next 
applied herself to the study of physic, obtained some drugs, 
and with formal gravity practised among those poor 
people who were credulous enough to swallow her concoc- 
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tions. Her neit employment was gardening, wliich she * 
pursued with her usual enthusiasmi and after two or 
three hours hard work would not allow herself rest erea 
for her meals, but with some bread and bacon in ouo 
hand, and a pruning knife in the other, continue, unre- 
mittingly, lier self-imiKMed labour. At this time her 
father was abroad, and the man who acted in the double 
capacity of groom and gardener was for some irregularity 
disTuissed. Charlotte was in ecstacies, as she was now 
arch-empress of his two-fold domain, and unceasing were 
lier manoeuvres to prevent the engagement of a successor. 
The dismissed servant having been seen straying near the 
house one evening, suspicions were aroused, which Char- 
lotte skilfully inimmed by her dark suggestions, and then 
boldly undertook tho defence of the Icaguored house. The 
plate was carried up into her room,* which she garnished 
with all the weapons of war the establishment could 
afford, and then sent the household to bed. After a long 
vijpl, to her great mortification no attack was made, 
universal silence prevailed, when luckily a cur began to 
bark. Up went the window, and volley after volley was 
poured into the unoffending void, while her mother and 
the domestics lay below in trembling consteruatioii. 
While still a girl, she married Mr. Oharke, an einincut 
composer on the violin, but he was a worthless libertine, 
and, after the birth of a daughter, they separated. She 
then obtained an engagement on the stage, and relates 
with childish simplicity, how, for a whole week, sho did 
nothing but walk nrom one end of the town to tbe other, 
to read her name on tho bills. Her success was such as 
to justify expectations of her becoming a most accom- 
plished actress, and as Lucy in ** George Barnwell '* she 
attracted considerable attention ; but she soon quarrelled 
witli the manager, and afterwards satirized him in 
farce she wrote, termed, Tho Art of Management.** 
She then tri^ a new sphere, and opened a shop in Long 
Acre, as oil-woman and grocer, and her whole soul was 
> absorbed in the fluctuations of sugar. Tlie shop did not 
pay, and she quitted it to become the proprietress of a 
puppet-show, by which she lost all she hod, and was 
arrested for a debt of seven pounds. Her release was 
effected by the contributions of some acquaintances, when 
sho dressM herself in male attire, and assumed tho name 
of Mr. Brown. Under this disguise, she engaged the 
affections of a young heiress, to whom, in order to escape 
a private marriage urged by the amatory damsel, she was 
compelled to disclose her secret. Shortly afterwards, she 
exhibited her valorous spirit by knocking a man down 
with a cudgel fur liaving fabricated some story at her ex- 
pense. She next obtained a situation as valet-dc- 
chambre to a nobleman, where she appears for a short 
time to have known something like comfort; but on 
being dismissed from this place, shd become extremely 
reduced, her diild fell ill, and ruin stared her in the face. 
A timely supply from a friend relieved her from her 
more imme^ate necessities, and with some small re- 
luainder she set up as an itinerant sausage-seHer. Tliis, 
like her other avocations, did not prove reraunOTative; 
and we next hear of her as a singw at some musical en- 
tertainment, then as a performer at Bartholomew fkir, 
then as assistant to a master of legprdemain. She next, 
by means of some advances made ty an unde, opened a 
public-house in Drury Lane, the first she saw vacant, 
which of course failed ; and her next employinent was as 
a waiter in a tavern at Marylebone. Here she made 
herself so usedW, that a kinswoman of the landlady inti- 
mated that her hand woidd not be refused if applira for ; 
and tbn captivatiim waiter, to escape a second involuntary 
marri^, was obn^ agiln to reveal the secret of her 
sex. She next engaged herself to manage Punch at a 
puppet-iriiow, and afterwards joined a lum of strolling 


llC^ers. Tired of wandering, it would seem, sli% settled 
at Chepstow, and opened a pastry-cook's shop. When she 
Iiad hiult her oveh^jdie had ne^wherewitbaj^to heat it, 
and ^en she hod obtained the fuel, she was without the 
necessary materials for her trado ; but every obstacle 
gave way before her ingenuity and pcrseveijaiice. After 
a short trial, she removal her business to roll, a place 
near Bristol, received a small legacy, with which she paid 
off her debts, and commenced life afresh. *She wrote a short 
tale for newspaper, and obtained thereby a situation as 
corrector of the press ; but her earnings at this toilsome 
occupation being insuflioient to support her, she obtained 
employment as prompter at tho theatre at Bath. Sho 
afterwards returned to London and kept a public-house at 
Islington ; but as wo here Iqgs the aid of her narrative, her 
movements at this epoch aro uncertain. Shq^nally had 
recourse to hor pen lur subsistence, and began tbe publi- 
cation of her memoirs. Her next production was a novel, 
and a graphic picture has been given of her home at this 
period. Wlien tho publisher, with a friend, called for 
tho purpose of purchasing her manuscript, sho was living 
in a wretched hut near the Clcrkcnwell prison. The fur- 
niture consisted of a dresser, oxtroniely clean, ornamented 
with a few plates, and a fractured pitcher stood under- 
neath it. A gaunt domestic guarded the establishnient, 
while on a broken cliair by the grate sat the mistress in 
her strange attire. A monkey was perched on one hob, 
a cat on tlie other, at hor feet lay a half-starved cur, and 
a magpie chattered from her chair. The remains of a 
pair of bellows laid u()on her knees served M a desk, her 
inkstand was a broken teacup, and Iict solitary pen was 
worn to the stump. On her visitors seating ihenisclvM on 
a rough deal hoard, for there was not a second chair in 
the room, sho began, with a beautiful clear voice, to read 
from the manuscript before her, and asked thirty guineas 
for the copyr^ht. The grim handmaiden stored aghast 
at the enormity of tho demand. Tlio iron-hearted pub- 
lisher proposed five pounds, but finally doubled tho sum, 
and oft’ered in addition iifty cqpics of the worki Tho 
bargain was struck, and tho authoress was loft In tem- 
porary affluence. From this time Mrs. Charlotte Charke 
disappears from our view, and sho died shortly after- 
warus, on the Cth of April 17G0. 

We must now dismiss the "Lives of the 
Laureates,” with the remark, that both pleasure 
and profit are to bo derived from its pages. 
The chief fault wo have 40 find is, that it is not 
a two-volume work ; and that the authors, in 
their anxiety not to exceed their proposed 
limits, do not give sufficient illustrations of the 
writings of the fifteen bards. We tliink thev 
have, on the whole, performed their task w'ellj 
and while stating our opinion that the Lives of 
Laureates,” ns Laureates, will want no re-writ- 
Ing, we may be permitted to add, that we hope 
in future there will be no lives of Laureates to he 
written. The only men fit for such an office 
are the writers of national songs. Dibdin, in 
onr opinion, was a much more elipble man 
than Wordsworth or Southey for some such.' 
distinction and remuneration ; whilst, of all the 
writers of the past age, none perhaps had so 
good a title as Campbell. We believe xt was 
offered to him in his old age, and refused) but 
of this we are not certain. 
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Lif^nd T\sm of do Jiiael^ By Maria Norris. D. Bogue. 1853. 


It is an admitted literary axiom^ that in order 
to give die true delineation of a woman's 
character, a female hand must guide the pen ; 
and further, that the mind and temperament of 
a biographer must correspond, in somd de^ee, 
to that of the subject of tlie biogi*aphy. Both 
these conditions arc fulfilled in the present 
volume, which, accordingly, affords a striking 
and interesting picturs^of one of the most ra- 
markable women of the age in which she lived.* 
The incidents of her life, and tlie scenes she 
‘ passed through, present hues as strongly con- 
trasted, as those of the political world during 
the same period. The general European peace, 
on the close of the American* war, which had 
evei'y appearance of pennanence, and, in the 
estimation of the most eminent statesmen of 
the day, promised the happiest results, was 
suddenly broken up by convulsions reducing 
the nations of the Continent to a state of de- 
pression and misery unexampled in the history 
of civilization. In like maimer, magnts com* 
ponere perva, the brilliant cai*eev of Madame 
de Stael in her beloved Paris, where she 
reigned the literary and social cynosure, was 
doomed to be exchanged for exifo, perilous 
wanderings, and distresses of every kind, 
bringing her to a prematura giuve. It might 
have been expected that this idol of' the hmtV 
ton would be amongst the firat of those over- 
whelmed by the revolutionary torrent. Not^ 
so, however. Madame de Stael was aimed* 
at all points, and fit for either fray j” whether ' 
the war of wits in the refined abandon of the 
salons, or the ferocious onslaught of the de» 
mon Jacobins. Without a thought of flying 
from their fury, she busiA herself, amid the 
murderous din, in concealing or aiding to 
escape those of her friends who wera in the most 
imminent danger. When the emissaries of the 
bloody tribunal presented themselves at her 
house, boldly facing them, she asserted the 
inviolability of the Swedish Embassy with so 
much of d^ity and courage, as to gain time 
for securing the safety of those who had sought 
refuge under her roof. Subsequently, in pre- 
sence of the dread Robespiesre himself, she 
maintained thesame undaunted bearing, bearded 
- the lion in his den, and owed her escape from 
«the death that impended over hei^ parily to the 
respect thus inspired into her savage judges, 
partly to the assistance of one of tms leamng ' 
revolutionists, Manuel, who thus requited the. 
habitual solicitude of her father, Nec^er, to 
supply the Faubourg St. Antoine and other 
poor quarters with bread during pei'iods of 
scarcity. Wliile the storm from whose fuiy} 
she thus escaped, was raging throughout her 


native country, she paid her first visits to Eng- 
land and Germany, both of which ai'e plea- 
santly described, and eagerly returned to Paris 
on the re-establishment of something like 
orderly government. Here, however, her evil 
genius soon declared himself in the peroon of 
tlie redou'btable Napoleon. He who strode on 
from one victoiy to another in unbroken suc- 
cession, till he laid all the Continent at Ids feet, 
trembl^ before the influence of a woman. 
The antipathy he conceived against his fair 
adveraary, which ultimately vented itself in the 
most relentless persecution, dated from an early 
period, and manifested its beginnings in mali- 
cious banter. 

Wliom do yott^consider the greatest woman living of 
dead ?’* inquired Madame de Stael of General Bonaparte, 
at a party given by Monsieur de Talleyrand. “ Her, ma- 
dame, who has borne the most children,” cnrtly relied 
the soldier. ** It is said,” she' resumed, a little discom- 
fited, that you arc not ver^ ^iendly to the sea.” “ 1 
am passionately fond of my wife,” ho answered, turning 
abruptly away to converse with some one else. 

He forgot that Madame de Stael, in any combat of wdt, 
was likely eventually to he the winner, and by his rebuifs 
he made himself an enemy, who, woman though she w'as, 
and the victim of his arbltary power, kept him at bay 
with her pen for many years. “‘Why do you take any 
notice of her?” said some one to Napoleon, lone subse- 
quently : “ surely you need not mind a woman. “ Ma- 
dame de $taM,” replied the emperor, “ has shafts whiclJ 
^ould hit a iniw were he seated on a rainbow.” 

At wbat, indeed, did ehe aim these her fur- 
reaching shafie? At that i^iant despotism 
which sue beheld establishing itself, far more 
and oppressive than that which her 


lather had striven, unliappily ^vithout success, 
to modify, under the legitimate monarchy. 
She had even warmly sympathised with, and 
vigorously advocateiv the constitutional prin- 
ciples maintained by her father, adverse alike 
to irresponsible arbitraiy power, and to repub- 
lican or democratical licence. These principles 
the frowns neither of the Firat Consul nor of 
the Emperor could induce her to disavow. 
Hence his ever-increasing malignity towards 
her. When first he saw reason mr taking pre- 
cautions against the hostile influence she was 
exerting, he surrounded Iier with spies, from 
whom he received intimatiDn that she had in- 
stigated Benjamin Constant to the covert 
attack made by him in the Senate on tlie am- 
bitious projects of the Fiiwt Consul. His dis- 
^^ure 'quickly became known among her 

ShS was to'entertain several persons on the evemnCV 
followiiiff Monsieur Constant's speedi. Five o'clock came, 1 
and with it a note of excuse ; the disappointing hUUts I 
continued to flow in, and she spent her evening alone. I 
No doubt it requires a considerable degree of pholosophy I 
to bear such tungs calmly. Whatever men profess, wa f 
csonot helim ia such a thing as perfect indifferenco to/ 
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pinion ; Hadame de Stacl iiorer pretouded to attain to 
r it. She keenly felt every neglect of society. 

' Nor was she relieved, probably, wHen waited on by 
Foudi^, the minister of police, ono of the Jact^s who 
had lately ** been regenerated by the baptism of Napo- 
leon's favour.” Fouclid told her it was suspected she 
prompted Monsieur Constant’s speech. She landed, at 
tliis compliment, and assured him that Monsieur i€on- 
stant was a man whose talents placed him above the ob- 
ligation of borrowing ideas from a woman. He agreed : 
but told her the First Consul was offended by the speech, 
and that she was considered an implicated party. 

She remonstrated that the First Consul had no autho- 
rity to consider the speech porsonal ; that Monsieur Con- 
stant had made only such statements as affected the wel- 
fare of the Bepublic ; that he had mentioned no names ; 
^d that he had only adv|mced such princi^es as the 

Fouchd could not deny allthis ; but recommended her 
to retire to the country for a few days, and prophesied 
that ill that space all would be forgotten. 

This flatteriug prospect was not realised : she returned 
^t^fiud herself more unpopular tiia-n nvr^ 

Napoleon now forbad her presence within 
forty leagues of Paris ; and shortly ailerwan^ 
gratiAed his spite against her by causing the 
entire edition of her amounting 

to 10^000 copies^ just printed in Paris, to be 
destroyed, and its publication prohibited. He 
followed up this pitiable malice by banidling 
her from the French territory, and comp^ing 
her to confine hei'self to the patdrnal ifiansiom. 
at Coppet. Finally, ascertaining' tbat her 
friends sought her out in her reti^, he issued ~ 
a further injunction, strictly debarrinjg herfrom 
all visitoi'S, tmd punisheci, by btthmiMftt oi^* 
imprisonment, any who presumed to disregai'd 
the\ inexorable decree. The depression q( soul 
consequent upon this enforced solitude, and 
tlie dread of something yet woi'se, set her 
thoughts wholly upon the means of escape. 
Her active spirit revolted at the thraldom im- 
posed upon it, and cried aloud for freedom. 
England alone echoed the call, and thither she 
resolved to make her way ; but, with all Eu- 
rope in subjection to her persecutor, and every 
path beset oy his emissaries, obstacles insupe- 
rable appeared to arise before her. Despite 
them all, she contrived warily and steathily to 
effect a passage to Vienna, where, having for- 
tunately obtained a Russian passport, she re- 
mained for some time in doubt whether to pro- 
ceed to England by way of Galicia, Moscow, 
St. Petersburgh, and Sweden ; or by Odessa, 
Constantinople, the MeditenTinean, and the 
^^tr^its oHjiftraltav ! To such ditours 
driven by tHtN|(atchfulne8s of her enep^^ho 
mayjie said to Khte been almost ajJlimnt upon 
imprisoning a solitary womiA^^E upon the 
success of the Russian exf^/Kn on which he 
was then engaged. Aftpi^ach deliberation, 
she decided ah the route ; ^d, having 

painfully and in tW midst of perils' iaatversed 
Austrian Polai^f^d so fitr placed hersdf out 


of immediate danger, she prosecuted her weari- 
some jouniey, two hundred lei^cs out of the 
direct road, through Russian Poland and the 
Ukraine to Moscow, whence her pragress was 
comparatively easy to St. Peteraburgh. In 
the imperial city she ivas received w4tli much 
honour by the em}>Gror and ^ nobility ; and 
again bv Bernadottc at Sto<^olm, where she 
rested for eight niontl«(^;Md aiviv^ in Eng- 
land, for the second tiinc^ m the middle of 1813. 
Here she enjoyed, for a sliort period, the com- 
panionship of Scott and Byron, Sir F. Mack- 
intosh, and Lords Lansdbwnc, Holland, Grey, 
&c. ; and proceeded to Paris toexchaflgethcgii' 
society for that of Wellington, ChateaiibriaBd, 
Humboldt, Sclilegcl, Canova,. and other emi- 
nq^pcrsonagCB of the day. The return of 
NiBleon drove her once mora into retirement 
at Coppet, where, in the course of two years, 
death overtook hciygiMtlv accelerated by the 
vexations and hardships she had recently uh- 
dergone. She died the victim of the tyrant 
whoscdisgracc and downfall shchad prophesied, 
and lived to see, and who was thus ultimat^ 
overthrown by the force of those prindples no 
had ever persecuted in her. _ 

It was impossible, says our author^, that 
she coiild please the Emperor. Her very least 
i^tencc breathed a spirit of generous enthiisi- 
Mm, which Vas disbisteful to him. He is said 
to have remarked peevishly, *^It is no matter 
.what she writes ; let it be politics, history, or 
iromanoe,..it comes to the same thing in the 
end. Af^r reading her, people do not like me.’’ 

There is one circumstance, as the authoress 
suggests, that leads us to feel less regret at. the 
seclusion to which she was for many years 
doomed by the fears of the Autocrat ; namely, 
that to it we owe those emanations of her ge- 
nius, Corinne” aijjl L’Alleinagnc,” which 
Tinvp won the admiration of the steniest critics. 
Had she been fated to pursue, uninterruptedly, 
her brilliant boJ..* 1 career, the vivacity, the re- 
finement, and the wi»^*n now preserved, in 
those writings, for posterity, have wasted 
their perfume in the light atmosphere of the 
Parisian salons, lii •treating of the tfc'C^. in 
whicli Madame de Stael lived, the author^ 
judiciously refrains fram entering into details 
familiar to all the world, confinmg •herself to 
what is necessary to illustrate' the subject im- 
mediately in hand. Her views of the leading 
incidents, and her estimate of the most conspf 
CHOUS actors in the Revolution, evince much 
acuteness of observation and appreciation ol 
character. On the other liand, her reflections 
ai'e frequently too difiiw, and the order 
nantitive not siifRciontfy consecutive. Tl^ 
are fiiults of inexporiciice which slm' talent 
to coiTect, as is shewn by the portrait sUe draws 
of her heroine,— a spirit^ picture, evidently ex- 
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ocuted con amorCf and the result of .earnest 
study^ congenial in every vray to her feeling. 
As might be exnected, she defends, with rij^t 
good-will and all the energy of thorough' con- 
viction, the moral character of Mamune de 
Stael, against which the slanderous shafts of 
lier enemies were assiduously directed. Her 
vivacity of temperament, o^nness of disposi- 
tion, and easy xi'ecdom of discourse, dffered a 
certain foundation for calumny to build upon; 
or, as the authoi'css tersely sums it up, the so- 
ciety around her ranked the bieiisSances phove 
the y^ues, and the d^ntempt she manifested 
for this shallow judgment laid her open to im- 


» * * 

K ‘ dons from which she Would otherwise have 
exempt. The sound and moderate poli- 
tical views, also, which she inherited from her 
fatlier exp<^ her to the hostility of the Royalist 
emigrants, who looked upon the Constitution- 
alists with a greater degree of aversion than 
they fblt even ft>r the Jacobins. With them is 
supposed to have originated the charge i^inst 
her of undue intima^ witli Monsieur de Mont- 
morin,on^ of Louis A VI.^s ministers, whom she 
had secreted in her house in Paiis to shield 
him from the fury of the sans culottes* On 
this essential jioint her fair biographer takes up 
because '^th cqui4 caj^^eslBW Ability.* «i> 


The LiYe anS Death of Silas Bamstarh^l&y Talbot Gwynne, Ai^hor of The School for 
Fathers” and ^*Thc School for Dreamers.” Smith, Elder, Co., 65 Cornhill. 1858. 


Like all this author’s preceding works, the 
present, displays much originality both in the 
conceptiqq' and execution. It will be more 
generally appreciated than ‘^The School for 
Dreamers,” tnough we now indeed congratulate 
Mr. Gwynne on having crpiallcd his first essay. 

Sila 9 Barnstarke is in every respect of a 
higher* order than the other works of ftctloii of 
thc^quarter, and will be duly appreckited by all 
who can estimate tlie superiority of a talc of 
this kind, in which the interest never for a mo- 
ment flags, oyer the prosy vapid inanities that 
usually inflate our three-volume novels. 

Sil^.and Walter Barnstarke are the orphan 
sons of'a man of small possessions, though his 
father owned at one time many broad acres ; 
but having been seized with the ruinous idea of 
vying at court with men richer and nobler than 
himself, he squandered his estate on equipages, 
horses, a vast retinue, anti extravagant ban- 
quets, which, after all, procured him only 
laughter of the courtiers of the d.-/, and the 
contempt of the country g^*^''!winen in his neigh- 
bourhood. 

Sir John T ovell, the uncle of our hero, took 
care tha’^ tiie bereaved qhildren of his sister 
shoula have a better home than the wide world. 
He kept Silas at his own house, making no 
difference between him and his sons. Wdter, 
being at his father^s death but a babe, was 



up. 

TOmtO SILAS. 

Silas was not an ordinary child. Ho was taciturn, 
whi^ is not the usual diaracter of children ; he joined 
his cousins in all their oountry sports, but he had no real 
love for boyish plays, thoush he was stout of limb, deep- 
chested, and robust. He had none of the airy gaiety of 
diildhood : he was a grave and sedate hoy, with a deep 
look in his dark grey eyes ; whilst his mouth shut with 
a firmness which had more of the man than the child 


about it ; and his head had a squareness that denoted 
groat strength of body, as well as a most determined 
disposition. 

Ho was dull at lesiniing, and the family chaplain and 
tutor looked upon him as a doomed dunce. 

It was not till this chaplain thought it his painful duty 
to try and teach Silas something of figures that his 
hard-brained pupil woke up from his lethargy. Then, to 
tho good tutors astonishment, he found that there ac- 
tually did exist a capacity for something in ** the poor 
little dolt," as he had ton- wont to call Silas. He 
seemed bom for arithmetic. In his walks, in his bed, 
at erery spare moment, Silas was making calculations : 
goff and bowls, sword-play, single stick, wrestling and 
riding, he now left entirely to hw cousins. As for him, 
lie strolled about the fields and lanes caicu'».'.'i<g, till, at 
ten years of age, ho was tho marvel of i." who were 
aware of his se&te talent. Uowas rough in his man- 
ner, and all the efforts of his unde and his wife, all the 
lessons of the tutor, and all the bantering of his cousins, 
failed to mix'one drop of courtesy with his rudeness. 

Walter remained under the tender care of Joanna- 
Elderficld till he was three years of age. Her iove for 
him had waxed greater from day to day. Ho was a 
meek and a winning little child ; and this, together with 
uuf' orphan state and his gentle blood, rendered him a 
precious treasure to his nurse. She loved her own chil- 
dren ; stalwart children and good were they ; but she 
entertained for Walter a sentiment of respect and tender- 
ness, superadded to her affection for him, which, even at 
|iis then immature agh, her fosterchild well repaid. 

Walter and his brother were as different as it was pos- 
sible for two brothers to be. 

Whereas Silas was rough in manner, and stout in 
body, little Walter was courteous in his childish ways, 
and delicately made. He was neither a handsome nor 
a particularly pretty bov ; but the expression of meek- 
ness and goodness spread over his countenance bras for 
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Silas had heard the history of his lost estates, and 
how his grandfather's extravagance had ruined the fa- 
mily. 

At liis desire, Sir John had shefwn him tlie various 
lands in that i^rt of the country, which should have 
been his ; of which the farm-house, where he was born, 
alone remained. 

Silas loved to hover about his lost property ; to walk 
from meadow and field, to wood and down ^ to view the 
splendid abode of his ancestors, and, in his mind, to coll 
it his own. 

Mine it should be ; mine it thall be !** he said, and 
firmly he set his mouth, and bent his heavy brows. 

Silas was twelve years old when he made this resolve. 
If 0 was noMi boy 4q, glider over it,' nor to build castles 
in the air concerning it. 

No; he told himself that to possess that estate ho 
must buy it ; to buy it he must needs have wherewithal 
to do so ; that he was not worth, at that moment, a sin- 
gle farthing ; that when he came of age he would have 
the farm, and the 100/. a year it broumt forth ; there- 
fore to r^eem his lost houses and lan£ he must ** make 
money** 

Moke money! how was that to be done? He must 
find out. 

From that day all his discourse with Sir John and 
with the chaplain was on the theme of money-making ; 
and all his questions were inquiries as to how money was 
to be made. 

He thought over all ho had gleaned on this subject. 

It was evident that by remaining at Sir John's, learn- 
ing classical lore with the tutor, ami finally settling 
down at his solitary farm on 100/. a-year, and any little 
sum which he hop^ his imcle might leave him, was not 
tho way to repossess his estates, and to become a man of 
weighAn his country. That would never do. 

Having fully made up his mind as to his future career, 
ho one (Uiy bluntly informed Sir John that it was his 
desire to b^me a merchant ; and that if his uncle would 
give him an education which would fit him for that lino 
of life, he would repay him, ** with interest^** as soon as 
over it should be in his power to do so ; for ho felt cer- 
tain that he should eventually have it in his power so to 
repay him every farthing spent on his early training. 

Animated by this resolve, Silas is sent to 
Christ’s Hospital. He travels to London by 
the waggon, oy which conveyance one Mas- 
ter Benson” is also proceeding to the metro- 
polis. The conjuncture proves a fortunate one 
for Barnstarke, for Benson is a wealthy trader, 
and invites his voung companion to visit his 
offices and warehouses previously to his entry 
at the Blue-Coat School. 

SILAS AT SCHOOL. 

Silas had not been long at school before he bore tho 
nickname of ** Steady Silas." The Christian name being 
by dmoes omitted, he was at length known by the name 
of ** Steady," and by none other. 

Idle hoys and dunces were mines to Silos. When they 
would not, or oould not, do their various lessons, ^Steady " 
was ajways at hand, like some hired BCTib6,4o do the task 
for them ; never, however, delivering over his work tmtil 
he had been paid for it, and this payment was always to 
be in hard cash : Silas would take nothing rise. He had 
a wonderful and dangerous talent for imitating all sorts 
of handwritings, doing it quite well enough to deceive 
masters ; and he coul^ moreover, write so small, yet so 
distinctly, that he would copy a lesson on a bit of paper, 
vrhich would fit kto the palm of the hand. These little 
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papers saved his customers much trouble, as far as me- 
mory was eoncemed. They stuck the copied lessons 
on the hand, and repeated them with great volubility and 
precision. 

Silas's copying of lessons, and doing of written tasks 
in feigned hands, became in time to be called ** steadUi " 
— ^from the enditer. All his play hours were taken up 
by these “ s/eod/es," which were paid for in copper coin ; 
such pence being carefully put away by Silas jiill they 
amounted to the value of a silver coin, for which he ex- 
changed them ; tho silver being, in its turn, kept until 
there was enough of it to be exchanged for gold. 

Silas' heart expanded witli quiet joy when he eyed and 
handled the first gold piece of his own making. He felt 
that he was able to ** mak^ money” and bo felt, at the 
same moment, that his aiicntral estates could not fail of 
becoming his own. * 

111 spite of his nickname of ** Steady," Silas' reputa- 
tion was very bad with the higher powers. No boy iu 
Clirist's Hospital was under punishment more often than 
Barnstarke ; and no boy bore tho iniliction with so much 
philosophy and carelessness as he did. And yet Barn- 
starke sunered for oflcnces which were none of his ! As 
far as his own duties went, he was immaculate ; but for 
a groat— that was his price — Silos would take on him- 
self any oficncc which could be transferred without fear 
of being found out, and with it tho consequent punish- 
ment. 

Benson had a son, Anthony, and a daughter, 
Damaris, the former an idle worthless stripling, 
caring for nolhing but amusement and dissipa- 
tion of the worst kind ; the latter, a pretty blue- 
eyed girl, the delight of her father’s heart, but 
no favouritg with her mother or with Aritliony. 
She was indeed her brother’s slave, liaving been 
brought up to obey him in nil things. 

During his holidays, it was a gieat delight 
to Silas to wander about the family acres, to 
gaze nt the ancient family mansion through tlio 
grillage ol'its massy iron gates, and up the long 
avenue of beech-trees that led to his ancestral 
hall. The mansion and the greater part of the 
estate were at the time in the possession of Sir 
Peter Markeliain, Knight, a Uoman Catholic 
of good and ancient descent. 

On coming of age, Silas received 1700f., the 
accumulated rent of a small farm, bis sole pa- 
trimony, and, with this sum and his previous 
earnings to trade with, ho commenced in ear- 
nest his money-getting career ; his poor brother 
Walter, whose only apibition was to become 
a country-parson,” being solely dependent upon 
the bounty of his uncle. 

Anthony Benson, after a brief but^depraved 
career, dies suddenly, and his father then pro- 
poses to Silas to adopt him in his stead. This 
was to him a glorious event. He now behold 
himself well launched, and steadily sailing be- 
fore tlie smooth breeze that was era long to 
waft him to fortune. 

About this time those dire civil wars com- 
menced that inundated England with blood. 
Silas Barnstarke adopted the demeanour and 
garb of a Puritan, as soon as he perceived that 
party to be in the ascendant. 

<< He did not speak their jargon ; he had tio 
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aptitude for picking up suck tliinga^ but on 
Sunday lie went to chapel, sitting thiough a 
two liours’ sermon with exemplary patience, 
thinking over his mundane afiairs the while ; 
taking advantage of the lulling effect produced 
by the monotony of one voice keard for so long 
a time to settle many an intricate business/' 

He liad made up his mind to work ^ard till 
he arrived at the age of fifty, eschewing, till 
then, all pleasure that could in any way inter- 
fere with business; then^ however, he would 
increase his weight ami power in the eountiw, 
maiTy a young and lovely wife, whom he would 
keep under due discipline, and thus live to a 
good old age, rich and pow^erful beyond mea- 
sure. Beyond that good old age, alas! he, 
like too many similarly engaged, never be- 
stowed a thought. 

Having at length amassed a considerable for- 
tune, he began to tuni his mind in earnest 
to the purchase of Sir Peter Markeham’s lands, 
but, to his surprise, he finds, even after throw- 
ing out a hint about the probability of sequestra- 
tion, no readiness on the part of their owner to 
dispose of them. Thus foiled, he has recourse 
to a most unrighteous artifice, and actually 
urges their sequestration b^thc dominant 
power. A lieutenant, with an ample bodv of 
men, are accordingly sent to do jhe unholy 
bidding of-thB Parliament. 

IBS riLLAGX. 

' Ou arriving at the house Lieutenant Hew-them-dovn 
Higgons found the door wide open. 

This leading him to suspect treachery, he sent in the 
corporal and a couple of men to reconnoitre, but these 
found nought but empty rooms ; Sir Peter having, on 
second thoughts, sent every servant away, ordering uiem 
to seek safety as best they could, for that he was a lost 
man. His household, thus dismissed, betook themselves 
to flight, with many a sigh given to their master's ill 
fortune. At length the corporal* opened the door of tho 
room in wUch Sir Peter and his lady were sittinff. 

“I know your errand," cried the Baronet, looking up 
calmly from his book, whilst his wife trembled at the 
presence of the soldiers. **You will And no resisting 
with us. Begin your unrighteous work !" 

The corporal sent one of the men down to the lieute- 
nant to report progress. 

Will Higgons and his soMiors entered the house. 
“ Brethren,^cried Lieutenant Hew-them-down, ** here 
is a righteous work to he done ! At it like men ! De- 
stroy ! dwtroy ! Turn out the heathen — tear down their 
trumpery ! *Gt> ! and smite as ye go : meet in this hall 
when ye shall hear the tap of Ao'drum! Here is a 
privilege! See that ye n^lect it not!” On hearing 
these words tiie soldiers uttered a shout, and spread 
themsdves over the house. It was not long before they 
found their way to the chapel. As oaths were deemed 
scandalous in the parliamentary army, the warriors gave 
vent to their feelings by yells and denunciations. 

The solemn calm, which had ever reigned in that spot, 
was no more. r. 

The lieutenant wrathfiilly cut the altar-piece from 
its frame, and, spitting it on his sword, rushed with it 
into the presence of Sir Peter and his lady. 

He was followed by two or three ^of his men carrying 
hooks, and aU that they deemed to be of no value. Higgins 


cast the picture on the ground, andiggiting his foot on it, 
threw his arms aloft, crying : 

‘^Bqient! rqpent! T&re lieth your superstitious 
trumpery! Tour idolatrous temple is no more! Be- 
pent f repent ! Your home is snatched from you I Ve- 
rily it shall pass to honest men : the heathen shall not 
dwell therein. Your gold shall not be used to treason- 
able purposes : it shall flow into the pockets of the saints I 
Snod^ass,” he continued, turning to one of the soldiers, 

light a fire.” Snodgrass, a pant of relentless and 
hard-hearted appearance, obeyed the order, lighting an 
immense crackling fire in the fire-place that yawned at 
one end of tho hall. 

When this was accomplished, and the cheerful roaring 
flames waved and rushed up the wide chimney, Higgons 
again put the picture on his sword-point, b^rin^t in 
tnumph to the nre, whilst his corporal shook his strong 
fist in Sir Peter's face. « 

Tho Baronet appeared not to see him, so unmoved and 
calm was his countenance. 

Hew-them-down Higgons cast the altar-piece among 
the flames. The fire soon seized upon it, blistering the 
paint and consuming it as though it had been a thing of 
no value. 

When the last remains of the beautiful picture were 
devoured by the eager flames ; when the valuable, never- 
to-be-rcplaced work of art was no more ; the Puritans 
shouted and threw hooks and Babylonish garments ” 
into the fire to take its place. The albs were, as usual, 
reserved for shirts. 

The work was soon done. The chapel was demolished ; 
tho silver lamp, and other things of value, were brought 
below and packed in a large case. 

The next move was to ransack the house for money, 
plate, and jewels. These were soon found, and pounced 
upon. 

The lieutenant rubbed his hands demurely as be eyed 
bis prize ; then bid the drum beat, which called all his 
men to the hall. * 

Being there assembled, Hew-them-down Higgons gave 
out a hymn, the soldiers singing each verse after him. 

There th(^ stood in two ranks, the drummer to the 
right, the lieutenant fronting them ; and there, amidst 
the spoil, they sang their melancholy, rough hymn tune, 
in manly, determined tones. 

The sound reached Eir Peter and Lady Markehain ; 
but they neither moved nor spoke. 

Now,” cried Higgons, wo will chase the heathen 
from his haunt: even unto holes in the rock we will 
chase him !” Higgons acted up to his words. 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, tlie Baronet and his 
wife, mounted on an old cart-horse, were slowly wending 
their way to the fisherman’s cot, towards which Father 
Humphries had travelled a short time before them. 

Whilst hiis men were stirring up the kitchen fire, and 
cooking a good dinner, Lieut. Hew-Uiem-down penned a 
triumphant letter to his betters ; which letter, b^inning 
with Hallelujali,” and ending with **Amen,” con- 
tained many blasphemies, and an account of bis pro- 
ceedings. 

Silafi rejoiced at the sequestration of Sir Peter 
Markeham's property, thus brought about 
through his own instrumentality. He. had no 
moral sense of good or evil, nor was he at all 
aware how the love of gain was enslaving him, 
and tuiiiiiig his heart to iron. t. 

He thought not of the poor old houseless 
knight, who perished soon after at Naseby. 
He only chuckled at having compassed his ends ; 
ft>r he felt certain that the Government, needy 
and unscrupulous as it was, would not hesi- 
tate to sell him the ancient estate of his family* 
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H^re he reckoned rightlv, for, within a month 
of the catastrophe above described, Barnstarke 
found himself installed in the old mansion, and 
sole possessor of all the lands once lost to the 
family through his grandfather’s vanity. 

The ** sober and I'espected merchant’’ soon 
after received a considerable accession of wealth 
by the death of his patron and benefactor, An- 
thony Benson. An increase of opplence ever 
added to his so-called happiness ; strengthen- 
ing, at the same time, his hardness of heart and 
grasping love of pelf. 

As for poor Damaris, she, though wealthy, 
was broken-hearted, with nothing in this world, 
whereon to rest hei\ hopes. Barnstarke re- 
garded her as a ^‘poor, cold, peeking, old 
maid,” and began to cast about by what means 
he i^ould possess himself of her half of the for- 
tune she had inherited from her father. 

SILAS COURTING. 

He VOS at ]^listrcBs Damaris *Bcuson*s on business 
connected 'with her father's will. 

Their dinner was over; the villago bells 

wero blithely ringing for church. 

Damaris was seated by the window in a high-backed 
chair ; her thin and wastM liandst with the marked blue 
veins, rested on her lap, holding a book which she did 
not read, and looking supernaturally white against her 
black dress. 

Her gentle blue eyes were slightly inflamed through 
bitter weeping ; and sighs broke fiom her sunken chest 
as she listened to the merrily singing birds ; looked on 
the bright sunshine and on the waving trees, thinking on 
the spring last past, when she placidly enjoyed country 
sights* and sounds with her belOTCd aqd venerable father — 
now for ever gone from this world, with its change of joy 
and sorrow. 

Barnstarke sat at the table leaning on his elbow. 

’ Church bells, the siiijring of birds, the shining of the 
sun, and the waving of green trees, were unnoticed by 

him . 

He looked from time to 'time on Damaris, thought her 
an ill-favoured, sUly, pining thii^ told himself it 
would bo best to speak whilst she relt so desolate, and 
whilst her grief was not uuassuaged ; faltered a moment ; 
bethought nimsclf of her wealth ; cleared his throat 
solemnly, and spoke as follows ; — 

** Mistress Damaris, you and' I Are very old friends, 
and I have ever felt a neat esteem for you. Your good 
father loved and trusts me, as all his acts have proved. 
1 gave liim iny promise that at his death I would be, as 
it were, a father to you ; and I hope never to break my 
word." 

Poor Damaris, on hearing her father tlius suddenly 
spoken of, began to weep. Barnstarke, without appear- 
ing to notice uer, continued— • 

*‘You are very desolate. Mistress Damaris; and the 
world is full of roguery, ever ready to take .advantage of 
a loue spinster. 1 cannot be with you as I could wish, 
and as my old friend would have wished, though 1 shall 
over hold myself ready to do your bidding.” 

^lere Barnstarke paused an instant, dearedhis throat, 
changed his position in his chair, and said bluntly — 
‘‘Mistress Damaris, will you be my wife? i on will 
then be safe from rogues, and rogue's designs ! ” 
Damaris, thus amlsB»ed, stiuied; and, making an 
effort, stop^ her tears, whilst she answered in sad an<^ 
feeble tones, with her sorrowing eyes fixed on the mcr>< 
chant, who topped bis bmieath her gase: 

Master Banstarke, I thaxik you heartily for your 


r 1-will towards me, and shall ever feel grateful to you 
it ; but my time on earth will not be long : 1 fed sick 
at heart, and shall soon follow my dear fatl«r. 1 have 
no thought of wedlock, or any thing connected with this 
world. ‘ My youth has been sad, and void of all the joys 
which youth values : I cannot now, in my misery, bind 
myself to worldly cares. I mean to leava the portion of 
wealth my father earned so honestly and industriously, 
and which he has left to me, in charity. May heaven 
receive She oflhriug, and soon free me from my poor mor- 
tal body !” 

With these words Damaris extended her trembling 
hand to the merchant, pressed his, and left the room like 
a dark shadow ; whilst ho uttered a scarcely audible oath, 
called her a fool, and quit^ the house. 

' Sir J olm Lovell died, leaving a son, Francis, 
an easy, kind, generous, but indolent man, for 
whom riches had no charms. Sir John bad 
bequeathed to him his estates in perfect order : 
they were now getting into confusion by neg- 
lect. 

Sir Francis, whose cousin and heir Silas was 

S r he died unmarried), felt a great respect for 
e prosperous merchant, often consulted him 
about his affairs, and finally gave up their en- 
tire management to Silas, who felt a tantalising 
delight in setting the property to rights; a 
small matter for a man of his powers, with his 
clear mind and solid brain. Lady l^vell, tlie 
mother of Sir Francis, had frequently urged 
him to marry. Circumstances induce her to 
visit the Continent with her son, and he there 
becomes enamoured, after a while, with a young 
French pen^onnaire of the name of Hei^inic, 
a charming creature of seventeen, black-cycd, 
gloBsy-baireu, pink and white, modest and ever- 
smiling. The preliminaries, after a brief court- 
ship, having been satisfactorily adjusted, there 
only intervened a voyage to England between 
Barnstarke and his felicity ; a voyage he was 
obliged to undertake, however, to settle various 
matters connccte^witb his marriage. 

A sensation of uneasiness shot through Bam- 
starke’s soul on beholding his cousin’s unex- 
pected return. By degrees he learnt the real 
state of the case. 

Barnstarke replied by wishing Sir Francis 
happiness, and offering to be of service to him 
in the matter. Lovml readily accepted this 
offer, as it was needful that he shoula proceed 
home to look over certain papers ; a trouble- 
some business, in which, he said, his cousin 
could help him greatly. It was accordingly 
aiTanged that they should proceed to the coun- 
try on the following day, to Sir Francis’s 
home. 

They started together at an early hour ; the 
’ merchant in a sullen frame of mind, and his 
companion hardly awake. Bitter thoughts had 
roll^ through Baimstarkc’s mind, like heavy 
billows in some dark cave. Schepie upon 
scheme, all alike selfish and full of sin, had he 
entertmned, reviewed, and discarded as nothing 
worth, regarding that snare of the evil one, hS 
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cousin’s estate He never thought how worth- 
less that estatS — ^nay, the world itself— would 
be, purchased by an unworthy deed ! No : his 
mind was fixed — his resolve at len^h was 
taken. No future progeny sliould rise netween 
him and his prize. 

A DEED OF BLOOD. 

Ab eToning drew on, the merchant's full anQ sallow 
cheek grew pale and wan, his breathing deep, his look 
fixed and ferocious. 

** Why, Silas, man !" cried Sir Francis LoTell, sud- 
denly drawing bridle, ** what doth ail thee ? Thou art 
white as a ghost. Shall we stgp at the next inn ?** 

Barnstarke's dark blush for a second chased away his 
pallor, which returned again with tenfold ghastliness; 
whilst, unobserved by Lovell, a slight and hardly to be 
perceived tremour shook his sturdy frame. 

am tired," he answered gruffly: **iny head and 
bones do ache. I am not well." 

“ Wc had better stop without pushing on to the last 
stage, then." 

No, no, I can go on : Joyce will have got 'all things 
in readiness for us to lie at tlio appointed place.** 

Silence was resumed between the travellers, only 
broken by the tramping of their horses, and the sighing 
of the evening breeze among the budding trees. 

As night began to draw on, the bridle path they were 
following narrowed more and more, till, running between 
two high banks topped by hedges and trees, it was little 
better than a ditch. 

Barnstarkc, reining in his horse, had dropped to the 
rear of Lovell, who looked round laughing, and calling 
Silas his “ varlet." 

“ I am mighty hungry," he cried : **how Many more 
miles, Silas ? When shall we get out of this dry ditch ?" 

** Thou hast but a short way before thee now,*’ re- 
turned the merchant, huskily : ** we shall soon reach the 
common." 

To bed thou goest directly we arrive, man ; and that 
without supper, for I fear me all is not right with thee." 

Bamstarke made no answer, but ho set his teeth tight 
after taking a do^ inspiration. 

Night him now arrived at that first stam which, suc- 
ceeding to evening, gives Just sufficient light for those 
without to see by ; whilst to one who should leave the 
house and the lights within it would seem utter dark- 
ness. V. 

The skv was covered by grey clouds : not a star was 
visible. A light fresh wind blew in the travellers' faces, 
and whistled through the hedges above them. 

The bridle road now led them up a gentle rise, at 
the top of which spread out a large, sweet-smelling, 
healthy common ; desolate, little frequented, and not 
having a house within two miles of it. 

The spot was well known to Bamstarke, as, indeed, 
was every inch of that road so often passed over by him 
from his youth upwards. 

As they left the bridle road, ho leant his hand on the 
crupper, and, turning his head, looked with piercing 
glance down tiio hill. 

** friend David Waller in doublet white. 

Without any arms either dusky or bright, 

Charged through them twice like a little sprite, 
Which nobody can deny !** 

Thus sung Francis Lovell in his melodious bass voice, 
continuing tiie ditty as he went. 

Barnstarke's heart gave one dull, heavy bound ; he ' 
raised himsdf up in his stiirnps ; drew frrtb one olf his 
pistols ; leant over the horse's head ; stretdbed out his 
arm ; and, pointing the muzzle between lx>VcU'8 shoul- 
ders, fired. 

** Help, Silas, hdp I** cried Francis Lovdl, and ftll 
dying from his horse. 


The merchant dismounted, catdiing his cousin s horse 
by the rein ; then, with his remaining pistol, he dliot his 
own through the head. 

The fine creature, with a rear, fell dead at his feet. 

Bamstarke stoop^ beside his ooMsin. 

Torrents of blood wpro flowing from Lovell's mouth. 
He feebly lifted his band, made an effort to raise hini- 
. self and to speak, and then fell back sufibcated by his 
, blood. 

Bamstarke, avoiding the crimson stream, proceeded, 
with trembling hands, to rifle the dead man, turning his 
podeets wrongsido out, and concealing the money ho 
found therein on his own person. He then took the va- 
lises off the horses, and scattered their contents about. 
He next discharged his and Lovell's pistols, reloading one 
of his own and one of lus cousin's, whick^^^st he placed 
beside the still warm body, whilst he jpkirnod his owji 
to the holster. Ife then let IjovcH's horse ; and 

disarranging his own garments, to make jjiein appear as 
, though robbers^ had maltreated liini, he laid himself down 
*; beside his borse to await the event. 

At the inquest held the following day oi^the 
body of the murdered man a prisoner was pro- 
duced, who had been taken on the common 
with Sir Francis’s horse in his possession. 

THE DOUBLE QUILT. 

The justice addressed Bamstarke, saying : 

' . ** Sir, have you any knowledge of this man ?" 

The merchant arose from his seat ; raised his heavy 
eyelids, and fixing his dark eyes resolutely on the man, 
extendi his right hand towards him, as he said in a 
firm distinct tone : 

** That is the man whom I beheld riding dose after 
Sir Francis Lovell, aiming his pistol at his shoulders, as ' 
ithough about to fire !" 

These words, and the manner in which they were 
spoken, caused a great sensation among all present. 

The accused monnpenod his eyes in helpfoss astonish- 
ment, crying out with trembling voice to the merchant ; 

Heaven have mercy upon you for a liar !" 

The justice rebuked the man ; and, made a coward by 
guilt, Bamstarke exulted in Ms own safety, made doubly 
sure by a fellow-mortars peril. 

' The merchant stated that the man who shot his horse 
was a tall man, very different from the being before him ; 
whilst the third had jumped off his nag, as though to be 
ready for plunder. 

Jarvis, tbe man token with the horse in his possession, 
was a known bad character — a poacher, a horse-stealer, 
one who was ready to turn his hand to any viUany. 

When caught he was riding a rough horse, and lead- 
ing Barnstarke’s by the rein. Ho swore, truly, that he 
him found it feeding on the common ; but his captors, 
■who had been ranging in all directions in seardi of the 
fabulous highwaymen, believed not what he said, and so 
made him rast. 

After further evidence, mudi deliberation, and due 
weighing of the affair, the jury, late in the evening, re- 
turned a verdict of Wilful murder against Abraham 
Jarvis." 

Poor Jai'vis was tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted. His blackening body hung in chains on 
, the common, marking the spot of Barnstarke’s 
. ineffaceable deed. 

* But the ancient dwelling of the Lovell’s, ac- 
quired through so muph gmlt, excited the horror 
of Silas whenever he beneldsit* He had it de- 
, molished, and seemed to breathe more freely 
' when the goodly mansion was levelled to the 
ground. Blit he was still wretched. Hft old 
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friends^ were no more. He felt alene in the 
vrorld, with a secret crime sitting on his soitI| 
like an unclean bird on the ruins of a fiiir 
building. He turned his ideas towards mar- 
riage; but the idea gave him no delight. He 
had lived so long in celibacy that ho felt no 
desire to quit that statCi and to undertake the 
trouble and care of wedded life. In the autumn 
of 1664, however, he became sudde^ deeply 
enamoured of one Mrs. Catherine I^ge, the 
most charming actress of her day, and widely 
celebrated for her beauty, her wit, her talent, 
and her liveliness. He burnt with a tigerdike 
passion, which consumed him in spite or all his 
efforts. 

CATHERINE PAGE, 

With all her playfulness and artless bearing, possessed 
an acute, and, so to speak, business-likamind. 

She had a spirit of quick and correct observation ; and 
that spirit had led her to note that stage beauty and 
prosperity were captivating and lasting but for a time ; 
passing away soon, rapidly, and for ever. 

Catherine had been coniparativdy well conducted, with 
a view to ultimate advantage ; and she had no sooner 
found out who Bamstarke was, and ohservod his growing 
passion, than she determined on winding him round to 
marriage, that she might quit the stage, and past the 
remainder of her life in wealth and luxury. 

She had spoken to no living soul on tlie subject of her 
saturnine lover. Catherine was too clever to give a se- 
cret scheme to the wild winds of confidence.'* 

It must be confessed that Silas Bamstarke and Cathe- 
rine Page entertained very difiereut ideas on the subj^t 
of tlieir future wedded life. 

Tlio merchant meant to marry the actress, that he 
might never lose her : to shut her up rigorously at his 
country seat, that uo profane eyes might look upon her ; 
giving her every luxury and indulgence short of perfect 
liberty. 

The actress meant to ma9l|y ihe merchant, that she 
might load a gay and merry life in town ; that she might 
possess a coach, rich apparel, much and rare jewdry, and 
be her own mistress. 

From her observations on others, she deemed all this 
to be easy of attainment from a man of the merchant's 
ago. 

Mistress Pago little knew the hard dogged mind and 
I'psoluto selfishness of Silos Bamstarke. 

He looked on Air pleasure, and not to Acre. 

He wooed the fair damsel, and was readily 
accepted. At this crisis in bis career the 
plague suddenly broke out in London. ^ 

• THE FLAQUB. 

He heard unmoved the bell toll incessantly for de- 

arted souls ; hugging himself in the contemplation of 

is approaching happiness. In time the deaths were so 
many that the bell was no longer rung: a monmlul, 
sullen silence reigned throughout the streets ; the very 
air, and even inanimate objects, seeming to partidte in the 
doleful, despairing awe of mankind. 

The^tmosphere felt thick and heavy with fciyer ; un- 
apt to sustain life : fit bnt to be rent by the ravihg voices, 
loud and unnatural, of dying men — by the piercing 
shrieks and startling groans of pain— or by the sad and 
heart-breaking cries of those who wailed fyt the dead^ 

Bamstarke heard them unmoved. Unmoved he be- 
hdd house after house marked by the red cross— fatal, 
outward sign of the horror that reigned within ; un- 
moved he liiard, night after night, the rumbling of the 


dead-eart; the oedd voice ealliiig through the darknen— 
•• Bring out your dead P* and, after the pause that de- 
noted tne carrying forth of the ghastly plague-giving 
burthen, the renam sound of the heavy riowly-moving 
cart. 

Catherine Ptff frightened and scared by all she ga- 
thered concerning the peitilencOi had piomoned her 
house ; and then barricading it, bad shut herself up 
within its walls. # 

It was *iu vain that Silas Bamstarke raved and 
stormed beneath them. 

The obdurate Page looked from an upper window, like 
some sly fox of fobie, and from thence conversed and 
coquetted with her intended ; or threw him billets, whidi 
he read as assiduously as hg had formerly plodded over 
affairs. * 

Vain were the merchant's intreaties that she would 
quit her dwelling to marry him at once ; to fly from the' 
neighbonrhood of infection, and proceed with him to his 
homb in the country. 

Tho bare idea of doing such a thing os leave her walls 
threw Catherine Pago into a panic : she wrung her hands 
and screamed at tho very thought. She deemed that 
death would seize her for ms own, did she but go forth. 

She assures him that she is resolved to re- 
main immured one entire month, by which time 
she hopes to hear that the pestilence has ceased. 

Silas returns gloomily to London, and finds 
that Joyce, his confidential servant, has taken 
the contagion. 

The door of the room was suddenly thrown open: a 
loud cry aroused the merchant, and words of despair 
smoto his ear. 

** I am a deiA man ! Tlio tokens are upon me ! Mas- 
ter, save me, save me! I cannot die. Oh! save me 
from death. Oh I preserve my life : may Heaven have 
mercy on me ! " 

Before Bamstarke stood Joyce, his servant. 

He was half naked, with one of his blankets cast about 
him. 

His face was livid ; his eyes were dim and sunk in the 
orbits ; bis teeth chattered ; and he shivered with fever 
and despair. 

^*Gct thee gone, Sirrah; go to thy bed;" roared 
Bamstarke, starting from his chair, and eyeing the being 
before him in dread and fury. 

**Save me!" sbriekede Joyce. **Oh! Master, do not 
let me die. Let me stay here. Oh ! send for the physi- 
cian, or in an hour I may be dead. Bo not desert me, 
and Heaven will reward you. Just now, when I awoke, 
1 felt somewhat uneasy about my breast. 1 looked : I 
beheld tho tokens. Oh I Sir, send for help before it is 
too late: do not let me die !" 

With these wordi^ the poor man frantically caat him- 
self at Bamstarke'z feet, embracing his knees, and send- 
ing his poisoned breath upon him from his upturned 
mouth, 

** May Heaven damn thee I Let me go 1" cried the 
merchant, attempting to force Joyce to let go his hold ; 
but he clung with tlic strength of despair, stiu entreating 
his master to send for help and to save him. 

*< Let me go, fool, or 1 11 murder thee ! " roared Barn- 
starke, grinding his teeth with rage. 

Still poor trembling Joyce eimnraced his knees, and 
besought him. 

Bamstarke spoke not another word, bat struck his 
servant in tho face with the whole might of his strong 
arm, rendered doubly strong by fury and horror. 

The blood spouted forth ; and Joyce, with death upon 
him, fell moaning and fainting to the ground. 

'c Bamstarke cast one look upon the ghastly, dj^g being 
ke had just* struck down ; then going to his bureau he 
fiUed his pockets with coin ; took nis pistols and loaded 
them ; threw his cloak across his arm ; drank a long 
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draught of sadc ; took the lij^ht and left the room, lock- 
in^oycc in, lest he should rise again and follow him. 

llie merdiant crept from his own house as thon^ he 
had been a thief. The thought of th^||re possildEl^ of 
being there, shut up with dead and^mg, to bfWhe 
poison and ^limself to die — perhaps thABti with n(Hie to 
tend him — filled guilty Barustarke with such panic- 
dread, that his heart beat with so strong a pulsation, ho 
was fail: to stay a moment, and press his clenched hand 
against his breast. ^ 

Ho did not feel safe until, haring himself saddled the 
strongest of his steeds and led him forth, he nut his foot 
in the stirrup, mounted, and rode away ; thus, as ho 
hoped, flying from death in all its horror. 

All doors were shut against him. 

Ill passing through a country town he vainly tried to 
interest a physiciim in his favour. 

The doctor would only survey him from an upper win- 
dow, asking him a few questions, and banging to his 
casement with the words : 

Drink as much sack as you can, my good man, and 
get you home and die.” 

Wearisome was the way, and slowly sped the time. 

Barustarke had, as usual, galloped over the common, 
the scene of l^vell's murder. 

He beheld the stone with the inscription. 

On the weather-beaten gibl^t that had once supported 
the body of Abraham Jarvis, sat a raven, which, crook- 
ing, flew slowly away as Barnstarkc galloped past. 

** 'Twas a double murder 1” criea Bamstarke ; and 
then, startled by the sound of his own voice, he whis- 
pered : ** A double murder, a double murder. If I die, 
what am I the better for it?” 

In the middle of the day, the merchant, withdiis 
horse’s rein over his arm, laid him down tA sleep beneith 
an old oak, which stood alone in a wide field. 

A heavy sleep came over him, and for two or three 
hours he lay as one dead, fanned by the gentle summer 
breeze that whispered through the shivering grass around 
him, and Uic sheltering leaves above. 

On awakening he felt better ; but his head was giddy 
and his limbs stiff, which ho imagined to proceed from 
his long riding. 

He sat up, asking himself the oft-repeated question : 

** Uitve 1 the plague ? Must I die ?*' 

Then he would reply— 

**Tush! 1 am out of sorts for want of sleep. My 
life is good : 1 have many yeats before me wherein to 
take my pleasure. 1 shall M better after a night’s rest.” 

He arose heavily, and with aching limbs remounted 
liis strong steed. 

As the distance increased between Barustarke and 
London, people became less suspicious, though they still 
eyed the merchant with some distrust, looking after him 
as he sped along 

Late at night, unable any longer to sit his horse, he 
halted before a largo inn ; taking care before doing so, 
however, to walk his horse gently past it ; then turning 
his head towards London, Barustarke trott^ him up to 
the gateway as though he hod been riding from the 
country. 

The merchant’s head ached, and a bunung sensation 
spread within his chest, whilst he shook with fever and 
anxiety. 

He called for a boiUe of sack, togeiher with a pipe of 
toWco, the smoking of wliich sooUied for awhile the 
throbbing of his head, and calmed bis agitation. 

No sooner did he stretch himself out in his cool bed, 
than a deep sleep fell upon him ; but although it was 
dera it was restless. 

Bamstarke moaned and muttered, turned over wearily, 
and dreamt Uie confused and burning dreams of fever. 

He vakeB writh the unmiatakeable plague 
tokens upon 4iiiD| again mounts his hone, as^ 
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though he could flee from death, and jgallops 
towards his home. 

THE MURDEBEB's DEATH. 

The horse turned towards tliC avenue ; but, blind with 
over-exertion, he ran his head against the iron gate, 
falling stunned with his rider beside him. 

Waiter hurried up, and helped his brother to arise. 

Is it you, Walter ?” inquired Silas, looking vacantly 
at him. * 

** Yes ; what ailcth tlice? what is the matter, Silas?” 

Silas grasped Walter’s arm, and, putting his lips close 
to his brier’s car, he said : 

** Tlie plague hath struck ino ! I am a murderer : 
’twas I who shot I^ovcll. Oh ! murder, murder ! T/tat 
brought tlie plague on the city. Oh! Oh!” and the 
merchant roared, tearing his hair, in agony of mind and 
body. 

Walter, full of horror as ho was, dreamt not of flying 
from his death-giving brother. 

He calmed hir disturbed thouglits, and, taking Silas 
by the arm, led him towards the house. 

The flashes of lightning were becoming more and more 
frequent, shining vividly blue and forked ; the thuuder 
crashing and echoing, and tlie rain beginning to dash 
down, as the sighing wind, increased in force, bent the 
tops of the tall trees. 

Walter called out in a loud voice, as they drew near 
the mansion. 

The servants, five or six in number, ran forth on hear- 
ing the cry. 

** Stand back !” cried Walter. ** Your master is sick : 
he is from town ; make his bed quickly ; and then leave 
tho house, lest you be infected.” 

. The servants turned pale on hearing these vrords, and 
on beholding the distressed horror imprinted on Baru- 
starke's countenance, and the disarray of his dress. 

’ His cries of agony, as ho threw himself on the ground 
when he entered the house, rang mounifully through it, 
accompanied by the roaring thunder, the dashing rain, 
and the moaning wind. 

The servants, having i^do his bed ready, sped from 
the bouse in terror, in spiUof tho raging storm around 
ihem. 

Walter called after them to bid tliein tell Joanna that 
he should shelter for the night at the ** great house.” 

Mealier was left alone with his raving brother. 

He succeeded in getting him to his bed, and tried to 
soothe the raging pains of his arms by warm applica- 
tions ; whilst his pure soul trembled at the frantic con- 
fessions of Silas. 

The Btonn continued for hours to rage above them ; 
Bamstarke’s unearthly voice, raised in loud cries, ring- 
ing^rough tho house. 

Tourds morning tho storm rolled away, and towards 
momng the merdiant recovered his scattered senses. 

Tlien his bodily agony was felt by him in all its force. 

He sprang from his bed, and rolled himsdf naked on 
the cool oaken floor. 

Walter, with grave and pitying looks, knelt down be- 
side him. He bad seen so much of death that he know 
his brother's end was at hand : besides he bchdd the fatal 
pnrple spots spreading over tho merchant's body. 

** Brother,’^ cried the Parson, and his gentle voice 
trembled, thou art about to die. ^ an4 master thy- 
sdf awhile, and prepare thy soul for its departure.'^ 

Bamstarke supported himself on his h^ds, and fixed 
his dull eyes anxiously on Walter’s. 

die?” he cried. **No; I cannot die: I wUl 
net die ! Walter, keep death from me ! Fray for me : 
lAive me, save mp from the grave. 1 am not fit to die. 
I am a murderer ; my crimes appal me : hell will bo my 
portion. (Hi I wretch that 1 am. Oh I miserable, mise- 
rMeman!*’ 
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Writer’s kindness to his ^ilty brother was 
cruelly requited. The direful malady stru(^ 
him also, and in a few hours he lay by the side 
of the grave he had dug with his own hands for 
this wi'etchcd relative; his countenance after 
death wearing an expression of gentle patience 
and of tender resignation, which told better 
than words how holy and righteous his peace- 
ful life had been. • 

I'he moral Mr. Gwynne inculcates is a 
healthy one, nor is it ever lost sight of. There 


is an amount of nerve in his style which we 
may look for in vain in the generality of con- 
temporar^jr writers, and he may be fairly said to 
have original a style of his own. It is some- 
thing to meet at last with a really»interesting 
work of fiction, devoid of the usual namby- 
pamby love* story, its conventional phases of 
exiiltatfon and despair, and its hackneyed finale. 

Silas Barnstarke is an achievement of which 
tha author has iust reason to he nroud. 


Ctiarlee Delmet*; a Story of the Day* 2 Vols. Bentley. 1863. 


This work is, we perceive, actvertised as a 
political novel by a distinguished writer.” If 
It were allowed to us to penetrate anonyms 
there would be no great difficulty in saying who 
this distinguished” writer is, but the tempta- 
tion to commit a breach of literary etiquette 
is not ill this instance great. Charles Delmer 
is a clever exposition of the state of parties in 
England, but it is a weary novel. There is not 
epigram enough to startle, not sarcasm enough 
to amuse : there is neither wisdom nor parodox, 
neither fancy, plot, incident, nor originality. 

To ladies who are not strong-minded ” we 
have said enough to induce them to think no 
more of Charles Delmer, and to skip the rest of 
this article ; but to their husbands and brothers 
we can still recommend the volumes as plea- 
sant and not uninstructive reading. The author 
has attained the difficult art jiropnd cojnnmnia 
dicere. His heroine is a rich Lancashire heiress, 
daughter of a deceased cotton-spinner, right- 
minded, clear-sighted, and liberal, but left alone 
in the world to seek her politics, principles, 
religion (for she is very quaky in her quaker- 
ism), and station. Her suitors are the repre- 
sentatives of the various classes of English poli- 
ticians. Mr. Poyntz is Young England, and 
the grandson of a duk j ; Charles Delmer is the 
Whig; George Pevenscy the speculative Liberal; 
Plymimon the fraudulent steward and the Pro- 
tectionist. There is also a Chartist; but the 
author has not thought him worthy of being a 
suitor to his heroine, and has provided him with 
an American damsel as a helpmeet. 

There is not one of these characters who is 
not, in the chief qualities ascribed to him, sonoto- 
rioitily identical with some real person, that we 
are tempted to^uestion the propriety of making 
them all rivals in the affections of a cotton 
heiress, and acting accordii^y. When, how- 
ever, the author introduces Mr. Disraeli under 
the name of Mr. Jacobi, and Sir Robert Feel 
under his own proper name, and sets them 
talking, we become painfully conscious that the 


characters are only puppets, and the words 
are but the words of a showman. 

We have said that the forte of the author lies 
in putting common-places neatly. Here is his 
idea of the strength of the Tory parly. 

THE XIDDLS-CLABB TOEIES. 

The great strength of the Tory party in England does 
not, after all, lie, as is supposed, in the actuu agricul- 
turists— the farmers and their servants ; the one being 
few, the other of no public opinion or weight. Tlie 
strength of the Tories lies in that section of tiie middle 
class which /|ircs on the aristocracy, which hayo been in 
tho habit of making rapid fortunes in each generation by 
the prodigal and reckless habits of the ricn aristocracy, 
and which would feel themselves disinherited and im- 
poverished, and, in truth, do feel themselves so, whenever 
this aristocracy is distressed, and the spending class 
crippled. Tlie tradesmen, who supply the homes of the 
rich ; tho butcher, who makes two hundred per cent, upon 
Ills meat ; the wine- merchant, who makes a thousand 
per cent, upon his wine ; the ci^it giver and the usury 
taker ; the professional men of allgr£les ; the clergyman, 
the lawyer, the physician aU these, who have mtheito 
been rich in proportion as their clients and patients were 
rich— Uiey uphold an ^istocracy, and all that belongs to 
or follows one, loving both the thing and the word with 
the love of the Jacksu for tho lion. They may call them- 
selves here and there, and put on certain rags of 
literalism ; but the whole class is for upholding the aris- 
tocracy, and that large inequality of social condition, which 
the humbler ranks of French abhor and will not suffer, 
whilst the humbler ranks of English prize it, as offering 

bnt chance to the industrious of profit and advance- 
ment. * 

Our next extract shall be a picture of die 
old-fashioned farmer and his son. Na^i 
Worksworth, the heroine of the taU, Is a gii^t 
in the bouse of an old friend of her father, 

THE VABXEa OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

And yet Kaomi could perceive, both outside and inside 
the homestead, symptoms of a decline in that prosMrity, 
abundance, and life, which used to gladden her wlien a 
child. She had then no mororittightful contrast than a 
change from the rigidity of her own nursery to the freedom 
of a farm. The increased dullness was, in one respect, 
owing to a natural cause. The generation of the young 
and merry had since grown up. But why had the Itp- 
bourers, who thronged round the kitehen-table it repast 
time, ^appeared? There remained bat two fiunh ser- 
vants, male and female. Of the rest, one had broken Ua 
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back, and pna from the hoipita! to the poor-hoiue. 
Another had killed a hare^ and was sent to poach for 
other game at l^ydney. A third had tried America. And 

their progeny'-, lived in the loyal town of , where 

the wives sought to earn pence independent of their hus-i 
bands, who, da their turn, ate their bread and cheese at 
the b^r-shop. The duke would not allow of any moro 
cottages. Then there were not only fewer human beings 
about tllo farm, but fewer quadrupeds. Na^mi could 
nerceive tliat they stood no longer so thick on the deep 
fodder of the farm-yard. ^ 

“ No use in us midlanders," said Mr. Povensey, ** fat- 
teAng more cattlq than we and neighbours want. The 
droves thaifused to^pass owr'doors now iy over our B^ds 
by steam. The North supplies London, and they have 
thus got into the way of dlaking beef, as Shuttleficld has 
of making cloth." 

And losing by it ?** asked George. 

*' That *s as the year mav be. It 's all a lottery now, 
grazing or weaving,” said the old msin despondiugly. 

Give me the mud,” said Rachel, ** that has no mar- 


kets, no rent, no poor-house, no tithe, and no landlords to 
forbid the building of cottages." 

** And where there is no clergyman, no physician, no 
judge ; where one must ride a hundred miles for on ounce 
of tea or of medicine ; where, every man is his own grocer, 
his own doctor, his own hangman." 

And his own master, said Rachael, interrupting 
Miss Pevensey. 

George laughed. His father sighed, and remarked that 
he remembers the time that he would not have borne to 
hear old England bearded, and sit still. 

** And what can have made you faltering or disloyal,*’ 
asked Naomi, ** to the laud of your birth 

I don't know, if it ben't the ncw-fang|fdncss of the 
world,” said Mr. Pevensey. But every thing old, calling 
or tr^c, goes down-hill ; and every thing new rises up 
sky-high, like a balloon. Look at the railroads, and au 
the men upon fhem : they go a-coining, sotno with their 
shovels, some with their shares. What good is a farmer's 
pothering in such a time ? He is a simpleton, a child, 
workiim by the rule of thumb, to scraTO his rent and his 
profit from the man who can sell at the/gain of a thou- 
sandtli part of a farthing, can calculate the fraction, and 
make money : whilst the poor farmer makes just a guess 
at his rent, and lias then to make it out of weatlier and 
prices, such as the world never saw before. I tell you, 
Miss Workswortli, that a farmer must be treated as a 
child, with kindness, and with a iSrge margin for his bad 
chances. If you put him on the footing people do men 
and men's labour, the farmer will disappear from the 
land.'* 

** The old race of farmers will indeed," said George ; 

the farmer of tlie old English comedy. And so will the 
old squire, too. But land, as a raw material, will be 
worth working and paying for, though, I take it, the 
agriculturists who arc to do it ait not yet invented." 

That *s another of my comforts, Miss Worksworth,” 
said old Pevensey : 1 have but one wise son, and he con- 

demns me and my whole farming genefation to be raked 
off like thistleb." 


I should have given that bankrupt Duke his farm 
long ago,” said George ; ** turned my stock into cash ten 
years ago ; and in a small farm have weathered the storm 
that was coming, and learned how to deal with the times.” 

Ay," said uie old man, that was George's advice. 
But 1 could not quit the old house, and tom off the old 
men ; no, nor sell even tka old team.” 

A foolish kind of sentiment that,” said George, *’by 
which you losa Commend me rather to the Squire's and 
to the lluke's sentiment, who cannot let the magnificence 
of his hall dedine— sentiment forbids— and therSore can- 
not lower his rents. The landlords have been meeting 
^ fanners year after year, aid always give them the 
on^ of sentiment. But they ask in return hard cash, 
and not a shilling the less of the rent per acre. And the 


farmer from sentiment drinks his landlord's he|)tb, and 



Next we take a sketch of 


TOUXG EXaiAND. 

Mr. Poyntz thought, very naturally, that the fate of 
tlie country and of mankind were intimately bound up 
with the fall of his order. For this be had other than 
selfish reasons. He had excellent philosophic ones to give, 
which tookUyray the reproach of narrowness or selfishness 
from his own conscience or solf-appreciation. But to the 
observoT it was plain that Poyntztett was the centre of 
his ideal, as well as the real world ; and that he could 
view the most remote parts of the horizon only through 
the atmosphere and uuder the shadow of the ducal resi- 
dence. 

Miss Worksworth found that Mr. Poyntz did not r^ard 
the monied and industrious classes, as half a century 
before he might have done, with contempt. He looked 
upon them with jealousy and fear. Ho deemed that, 
however honest and sensible, they would vulgarise society, 
give meaner aims to public men, and make of tho State a 
mere trade, unless counteracted ^by men of 'higher educa- 
tion, of higher hereditary sentiments, and oi minds en- 
nobled by tne intellectuality of leisure. Ho abandoned, 
however, the rc-establishment, or rather the continuance, 
of aristocratic ascendency by force of law, but he still 
'thought it might be done by the force of cajolery. To the 
great astonishment of Miss Worksworth, Mr. Poyntz ex- 
pressed no indignation against the operatives, nor against 
Mr. O'Dowd. “ Power,” he said, “ must reside with the 
people, and had always resided with them ; but they could 
never exercise it. They could delegate it, and they always 
had delegated it by tho royal atta^ment and trust which 
they had ever reposed in those whom wealth and birth had 
constituted their superiors. The middle class throughout 
the west of Europe had come to interfere with and to dis- 
pute this ascendancy, and claim the suffrage and the trust 
of the lower order fur themselves. They bad succeeded, 
but in succeeding had only produced tyranny and revolu- 
tion. To restore tho reign of the true aristocracy over tho 
true people was Mr. Poyntz's millennium. 

Naomi seemed almost a convert from her quiet acqui- 
escence in those doctrines, which she did not think it be- 
coming in her to dispute. She merely wished to set 
George Fevensoy's ideas to flash upon those of Mr. Poyntz, 
viewing, as they did, the moral and political world from 
two different centres ; and these, though by no means the 
antipodes of each other, were both of them marked by 
strong and mutual repulsion. 

But if it had here b^n Naomi's delight' to set Mr. 
Pevensey and Mr. Poyntz to dis'^ute, it was by no means 
with the desire to act cither umpire or witness. Her zeal 
and her reverence of political knowledge had grenly eva- 
porated. She bad met with mere perplexity and ‘ disgust. 
And her secret desire already was to return or to escape 
into life— that life of general interest and conversation, 
of which politics formra a part, but did not absorb tho 
whole. How to do this she anew not well ; but an invi- 
tation to spend some time at a mansion in a more north- 
ern county offered at least the prospect of company, and 
the charm of the ineonnu. 

The following is partly true, but not very 
profound. Like most of the autlior’s reflec- 
tions, it is taken from the mere surfaeff of 
events. 

^ ^ THE RADICALS. 

People jBolnplaia'that the Radicals have not produced a 
statesman. It may^be true. But it is because Whigs and 
Tories have never given them a dianoe. These have got 
the sehod-honse, with the primer, dictionary, and ele- 
ments of the profession ; and th^ keep the door closed as 
carefully as that of the Mint. Chi coming into office, the 
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'"VTbi^ haye often adced the Radicals what they would 
have ; ant the niaw, t.e. the simpletons of Radicals« haya 
asked for some moasnre,— the penny postage, or some 
other piece of twaddle,— to serye the public. Why did 
they not ask for secretaryships, or even under-secretary- 
ships, for their very selves ? Only conceive what Moles- 
worth would be, had he been i^er-secretary for the 
colonies ; or Cobden, had he been under-sccretory of the 
treasury. No fiddle-faddle minister, Whig or Tory, could 
have stood a week against them. 

Few can doubt that the first step of«the Ra- 
dicals towards becoming a formidable party in 
Parliament must be their becoming, in the 
opinion of the people, a possible party for 
power. For this, however, they want unity of 
action and community of object. But when 
will these guerilla troops ever submit to disci- 
pline ? 

Charles Deliner is a sort of Whi" Canning, 
ill-used by his party, and dying under the iii- 
treatinenC. He has worked hard, spoken well, 
written well, for the Whig faction, and this is 
his reward. 

THE YOVNQ BTAT£8|^AN AND TUE WHIG PaKUlBn. 

Charles, with his discontent, penetrated to the Premier, 
who was too much absorbed in high and weighty conside- 
rations to be very attentive to littio things, or considerate 
to little men. Ho had been so tortured and trac<ute by 
pretensions, that his impulse was to beat them down 
ruthlessly. Charles revered the statesman far more than 
ho loved the man ; and he in return valued the debater, 
but feared the interference of the wit. 

** 1 wish sincerely, Deliner," said the Premier, that 
the boat was larger ; hut it is filled, you see, almost before 
one is aware.” 

1 have no ambition to thrust myself amongst the 
company," said Delmcr, ** unless you think me worthy to 
pull an oar." ' 

** You do not suppose that the framer of a ministry 
has merely the delightful task of choosing the fittest from 
capacity to fill each place, Mr. Delmer f The constitu- 
tional machine is worked by influence,— so many influ- 
ence-power, your engineer would say, — and we must com- 
bine them." 

I cannot but think, my lord," said Charles, firmly, 
“ that the most salutary and eficctive influence is that 
exercised by a post ably filled, an administration skilfully 
conducted.' 

Very true. Sir, thouuh sharp. But I have not the 
blanche that Sir Robert Peel has, for example, who 
can compose a ministry of all his talents, and get his great 
backers to feed contentedly on sinecures." 

It is no doubt his great advantage," said Charles, 
drily. 

“ But Whigs are Wliigs, Mr. Delmer, and cannot he 
changed ; ana Whirasm is based on a permanent influ- 
cucc ; wliereas PecTism, appealing to the aristocracy one 
day, the middle classes the next, the people at another 
time, is a party, as the French say, cn Vair. It is a boat 
for one voyage, which one voyage Feelism has already 
performed ; and the best that the captain can do would 
he to off his crew. Whereas the whigs have a per- 
manenAstablishment, rooted in the soil, in the old fa- 
>uilic8, the old traditions, and in a position to assimilate 

make use of all the standing influences of the country. 
But there is a difficulty in managing and combining iffi 
this strength ; and allowances uioud be made for any 


one who undertakes the task— ^Ulowances to which the 
head of a transition party, like Sir Robert F 4 |hI*s, can lay 
no claim." 

In the plea which he had to urge, Cliarlos could d^ire 
no bettor than to introduce the example of Peel, so un- 
fettered in his choice of able colleagues and fit subordi- 
nates ; but he could not have dared himself to approach 
such an allusion or argument. The Premier himself fell 
into it, eagerly and unwittingly podring forth the49xcuBes 
and refutations which had risen in his mind against the 
aceusationi most -generally and popularly maSe against 
him. Delmer, however, avoided the delicate subject that 
his illustrious iuterlocuter dwelt upon, and said that ho 

S ut forth claims merely on the ground of assiduity and 
evotion to the cause. Tliese^ho thought, en^tlcd him to 
place, and to his being enabled to tako some step in a 
career which otherwise became to him mockery and ruin. 
A man of largo and independent fortune might keep, on 
this ground aloue, his position as a public character ; but 
the man who had abandoned the part of playing tribune, 
and thus estranged himself from popular support, whilst 
on tlm other his party shewed no confidence in him, and 
gaveliim no rank amongst them, would bo obliged to for- 
sake politics altogetlier, or else strike out some individual 
path or special object for himself. 

And prosper, as a thorn in the ministerial side, like 
Horsman and Lord Duncan." 

Charles protested. 

** Why not play out the radical game ?" continued the 
great man, hardening in his irony. “ There are men who 
make a good thing of it, who earn a mighty reputation 
bv daring the recreant Whigs, and denouncing the Family 
Compact ; and, when they nave done so, come to demand 
place as a reward. They come to demand it, arrayed with 
all the smiles of friendship. These lions can roar gently 
upon consideraObn. These gentlemen are always stretch- 
ing forth the hand, at one moment to threaten and the 
next to beg ; and, upon my life, wc are often obliged to 
compromise with them.” ' 

“Whether your words be serious or ironical,” said 
Charles, rising out of humility, “ I must say 1 find your 
lordship more gay than considerate, and more witty than 
polite. Have 1 ever given reason to be so addressed ?" 

“ Nay, Delmcr ; no anger. Pardon mo if 1 have al- 
lowed myself to draw a general portrait that has neither 
resemblance nor connexion with you. But such duties as 
those of last week try temper, and diabolize a man. No 
one need bo a poet to become a Mephistopheles. A first 
week of premiership would do it better than Goethe and 
Byron together. But, in sober truth, there is no post 
possibly vacant worthy of your talents. Would you try 
administration abroad? 1 cannot give you tho Irish to 
try .your powers of conciliation upon, but there are the 
lonlans : a reputation might be made by teacliing them 
the nature of constitutions government." 

** You affioum my ambition, 1 see, to the Greek Ka- 
lends. If 1 have any talent, it is to deal with English- 
men. Beyond our shores, liberty and reform can only be 
taught and achieved with tho bayonet. I must decline 
making use of such a schoolmaster." 

“ Patience, then, and confidence, is all thati I can re- 
commend." 

We shall not attempt an analysis of the plot 
of this story, for the volume will have no interest 
for those who read novels for their plots. It is 
a vivid panorama of the politics of the day, 
written by a man of considerable observation, 
and capable of teaching every reader some- 
thing in our political and social system which 
he has not himself remarked. 
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Elecira ; a Story of Modern Times. By the Author of " Rockingham.’* 3 Voli. 
Hurst and Blackett. London : 1853. 


This work, with a little freer use of le robot 
et hi lime, would have added to the reputation 
as a fiction writer, which the Count de Jarnoc 
has already acquired both in Franoe and in 
England. As it is, it has several palpable de- 
fects; the plot is too intricate; the story is un- 
necessarily protracted ; and the interest is weak- 
ened by the obvious desire of the author to fill 
thethree times three hiihdred and fifty odd pa^es 
which modem publishers pertinaciously main- 
tain to be essential to works of fiction. In many 
cases one would imagine, indeed, that this was 
the only standard these people apply to the 
MSS. submitted to their perusal — Will it 
print so as to sell at the conventional price of 
H. 11^. 6d. per copy? 

Had Electra” appeared in a single volume, 
under the title Redcnipta,” who is, in fact, the 
heroine of the tale — had three-fourths of the 
first and half of the second volumes been 
omitted — we should have had a capital novel, 
and one that could not have failed to have 
greatly enhanced the reputation of the author. 

Thus runs the story — 

The father of Lord Augustus ^Glenailowc, 
whose autobiography ^MSIectra” professes to 
record, after the death of that young noble- 
man’s mdther, marries Lady Moorsdale, by 
birth a Creole, whose maiden name was Cour- 
tenay, left a widow, with an only daughter 
Florence. By her second marriage she had a 
son Ernest, whom she loves with the grcati st 
tenderness, evincing at the same time the most 
unmitigated hatred for her step-son, owing to a 
circumstance which it is scarcely necessary to 
relate. Augustus is far Trom being a clever 
lad, and his eai'Iy years are sufficiently wretched. 
At ten years old, he and another boy — a warm 
friend of his of the name of Staunfield — are 
sent to Harrow, where Byron and the late Sir 
Robert Peel are among his schoolfellows. 

During one of their i^mbles they encounter 
a gipsy of surpassing Wuty, who professes 
marvellous prophetic powers. She predicts 
that Staiynfield’s career will be a brief but joy- 
ous one, and that he is destined to fall by the 
hand of Glenarlowe. 

This gipsy is a natural sister of Lady Glen- 
arlowe and of Electra Courtenay: she is 
deeply enamoured with Sir Edward Moors- 
dale (a cousin of Lady Glonarlowe’s former 
husband), who had more than once solicited 
that lady’s hand in marriage. The gipsy hates 
Lady Glenarlowe with more than mortal, 
hatred, in consequence of Sir Edward’s pre- 
ference for her rival, and her own spretee inju- 
riafirmee. 


Electra is a perfectly pure and faultless 
being : amiable, w^arm-hearted, and intelligent, 
she erinces great attachment for Lord Glenar- 
lowe, and atones by her conduct, in some mea- 
sure, for her sister’s cruelty. Lady Glenar- 
low'e, with her son Ernest, undertakes a voy- 
age to the West Indies, with a view to his 
benefit: he there dies, liowever. She returns 
to England, and displays, still more bitterly than 
before, her animosity against poor Augustus, 
while her daughter Florence is animated to- 
wards him by an opposite passion. He does 
not at first recriprocate the emotion, having 
conceived an affection for his step aunt Electra, 
who is unaware of the circumstance, and mar- 
ries Edmond Hazelbrook — the brother of Sir 
John Hazelbrook, Lord Glenarlowe’s guar- 
dian. Sir John being killed by a fall from 
his horse, Electra becomes Lady Edmond Ila- 
zclbrook. She counsels Augustus to purchase 
a commission in the 23d Dragoons, then 
serving in the Peninsula ; shortly after which he 
becomes attached to the staff of Sir Peregrine 
Leatherhead, a gallant officer of distinguished 
reputation. Lord Glenarlowe’s main induce- 
ment for taking this step has been the rejection 
of his suit for Florence, who, although she re- 
turns his love, cannot obtain her mother’s con- 
sent to their union. 

Sir E. Hazelbi'ook takes up his abode for a 
while at Palermo for the benefit of his health, 
being accompanied by Electra, Lady Glenar- 
lowe, and Florence. Sicily being at the time 
in possession of the British, Sir P. Leather- 
head is ordered thither on diplomatic business : 
Glenarlowe of course is in his suite, and ho and 
Florence again meet. The injusta noverca, how- 
ever, is inexorable, and compels him to put his 
name to a document, in which he solemnly 
disclaims all future pretensions to her daugK- 
ter’s hand. 

At a masked ball at Palermo, a mistake, 
arisingfrom the disguise adopted by Glenarlowe, 
leads to a quarrel with an unknown mask. 

THB PROPHECY FULFILLED. 

All was now uproi^r and confosion about us. We 
were surrounded, separated, hurried to the door, while 
the oft-repeated cry, *'La spada! La spada}" well 
marked that the sword alone could now avengo our 
quarrel. 1 could have paused for a moment, even 
in the wild excitement of the crisis, but a coitemp- 
tuous exclamation at my side : ** Sono Inglesi ct I’onor 
Inglese non e come ii nostro !" clearly apprised me 
that more than mv own reputation was already at stake. 
1 pressed my mask closer to my face to avoid detection, 
and as we had now reached one of thoMark side streets 
adjoining the theatre, 1 drew my sword and crossed it 
with the still readier weapon of my adversary. How 
could we have forborne*-bow could webave paused while 
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tventj eager and self-appointed seconds were urging 
us to washsput the foal stain which had fallen upon the 
fair fame of England, and while my antagonist re- 
mained as solicitous as myself to retain the never more 
welcome privilege of onr disguise P 

Where is my sword now P It can but have pierced 
the fold of the flowing domino, for I fight not to kill ; 
and yet a thrill of horror has run through me as fear- 
ful as if the subtle blade had been buried up to the hilt 
in my own chest. Why has his weapon fallen P — why 
is he sinking so fast and so low P— why are they bearing 
up that stalwart figure as if he were a heluless in- 
fant? If 1 have wounded him indeed, it cannot be 
seriously. Turn the dim light ot that lantern here, 
and remove that mask that is stifling him. Oh 1 how 
can I have witnessed that sight and lived P 1 was kneel- 
ing by the side of Algernon Stauniield 1 

When the dusky glare fell full upon us, he knew me 
also, and said in a iaint, hoarse whisper— 

Glen, we were well disguised, rather too well, eh P 
Who could have thought that you would have changed 
your favour since the gaming-table P What a blessing 
that 1 did not hurt you !*' 

“ Oh I Algernon ! Algernon ! are yoif in pain P" 

No, Glen, nothing to signify, only a little smother- 
ing about the chest. I believe this wound should be 
opened. Hold up, man, hold up: itwou't be much 
after all.» 

The gcncraVs house was not far olF— much nearer 
than Stauii field’s own lodgings — and wc removed him 
thither with all care. What dismal voice is that which, 
sweeping across the desolate valo of the past, whispers 
with such thrilling terror into my ear those unforgot- 
tco words P 

. . . , The sworde are drawn~-thpy are crossed, 
Jnit not for long. Ah ! raise him up now, and hear 
him awapt but not to the ball-room. Can you not see 
that his Ijje is ebbing teith the Jfeetness of the spring* 
tide ? . . . . Will the earth, which shrank beneath 
the footsteps of Cain, hear him upon her heaving bosom 
who struck where the first assassin icould have sparul ? 
. ... Oh! trust him mt, Staunfidd: tonight 
his arm is folded in yours; but he — he is the appointed 
murderer 

The dread prophecy was now fulfilled to its sternest 
letter. Ere the house w'as reached, ere the helpless 
burden could be placed on my bed, the priceless life- 
breath was gone for ever. 

All was not over then, however. In that sleep-en- 
shrouded mansion one anxious heart was aroused from 
its light repose by the soul-appalling tread of the 
strangers who were heavily bearing that manly form to 
its momentary resting-place. God of mercy ! has not 
the cup of tliy wrath overflowed ere now, -and are mor- 
tal senses to endure a still surpassing horror P By the 
all-siirless corpse a gentle figure is ])rostratc — around 
that stiflening neck a slender aim is cast— and oli ! the 
agonized wonder of that tearless eye which never be- 
held dissolution until it gazed upon it there. Now the 
whole tale is told ; now the cherished secret is wrung 
from the inmost recesses of the tortured heart. Is 
death, then, so deaf that it cannot hear even the voice of 
that distracted passion which never spake before, 
which never would have spoken but thus, even in the 
faintest whisper P 

“ Send them all away, as you are a man, Lord Glen- 
arlowe — send them all away,” cried the desolate So- 
phy. “Now that he is alone with us, he must, he 
shall Avive. There can be no death where such beauty 

lingers Oh I Algernon! Algernon !— one 

word to me, one word only. You know pot how long, 
bow wildly 1 have loved you ; one word to say that 1 
have had no share in this deed of horror ;• that my 
senseless, causeless jealousy never stirred the heart nor 
armed the hand of the assassin. Oh ! is he to rise 
again, or open those beaming eyes, never, never more 1” 


She grew so fiint, so exhausted at length, that I laid 
my hand gently upon her to urge her away. My 
hand!--She glanced abstractedly at it at first, and 
then, with a shriek that would have awakened Cain 
himself from his accursed rest, fell motionless on the 
floor. 

Stiinpr by remorse, Augustus flies to rejoin 
his regiment in Spain, and arrives on the eve 
of Talaveif . At the door of liis tent, a# few 
hours before that memorable flghi, he encoun- 
ters Redempta, who recnls her prophecy, and 
adverts to its recent fulfilment. She adds that 
she is, and will still be, his stedfast friend. 

The guardian gipsy is mow a spy, an j in that 
character has reiideied the most important ser- 
vices to the commaiider-in-chief and generals 
of the allied forces, her assumption of the cha- 
racter having originated in her passion for Sir 
Edward Moorsdulc, whose interests she endea- 
vours in every way to promote. At Talavera 
Glenarlowc is taken prisoner, and Redempta, 
having been detected in her hazardous occupa- 
tion by the French, is ordered oil* to immediate 
execution. 

THE DOOM OP THE SPY. 

I could behold, from the slight eminence upon which 
I stood, the mournful procession already in motion. 
I could see, in the midst of the dark array of soldiera 
that encompassed her, the erect form of liedempto, her 
face still colourless as marble, hut supported, beyond 
all that 1 could have hoped, by the unsubdued spirit 
within. The priest— the swarthy executioners — the 
few casual spectators— each appeared more moved than 
she, as, all unassisted, she trod with her firmest step 
the very earth which in a few minutes wife to enclose 
for e\cr her lifeless remains. 

Within about two hundred yards of the spot where 1 
was standing, the procession halted, and about twenty 
grenadiers, with loaded muskets, were drawn up in two 
ranks, lledempta refused the profl’ered bandage for 
her eyes, and having exchanged a few parting words 
with the priest and with the aid-de-camp, gave, her- 
self, tlie dread signal, by casting her handkerchief to the 
ground. 1 could distinctly discern that she pressed 
something, doubtless lieP locket, to her lips ; and then, 
ere the report of the close volley reached me, I saw her 
fall heavily to the ground. Overwhelmed by the hor- 
ror of the scene, 1 was myself on my knees; but I 
could not withdraw my eyes in time to be spared the 
crowning agony. Apparently the wretched suiTerer 
had shewn some lingering symptom of life, for two 
fresh soldiers, by the officer's orders, drew near and 
discharged their firelock.? into her very body. The 
stirless remains were then raised, placed upon a rudo 
stretcher, and borne away : but 1 could see no more. 

Redempta, however, to the astoni^imciit of 
Olciiarlowc, is not slain, but almost miracu- 
lously elFecls his escape and her own, having 
reached the British lines — 

THE CUAnMED LIFE. 

1 could no longer resist inquiring more particularly 
into the circumstances of Bederapta’s marvellous pre- 
servation from the fate which, by the distinctest evi- 
dence of my senses, had seemingly overtaken her during 
'the previous day, and a few words conveyed the re- 
quired explanation. After 1 had left her fully sharing 
my own impression that her doom was sealed, and a 
lei V few minutes before she was led out to ciccution, 
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Sebastiani's aid-de-camp had informed her that, hy the 
general’s orders, the accomplishment of which was in- 
trusted to him and to a confidential officer of the line, 
every bullet would be carefully withdrawn ; but as two 
officers and two soldiers alone were to be in the secret, 
she was, upon the discharge, to fall headlong to the 
ground, ^<ind to remain motionless there until her body 
could be, in all haste, covered and carried away. These 
directions having been punctually complied with by 
the supposed victim, and the whole transaction having 
been carried out as had been contemplated, she had 
been borne to a small tent occupied by two vivandicres, 
one of whom was despatched on a distant errand and the 
other admitted into the confidence. With the assist- 
ance of this latter, a figure of straw was j^ossed up in 
Redempta’s gown, covered with her mantilla, and borne 
to the burial ground, while she herself was so effectually 
disguised in some of the spare clothing of her new ac- 
quaintance as to escape, under the protection of the 
nightfall, any casual chances of recognition. When all 
had been duly effected so far, she had been desired to 
remain perfectly quiet, until further advice, in the vi- 
vandieres' tent; but the important information re- 
specting the retreat and probable division of the French 
army having come to her knowledge there, whether 
accidentally or by some secret intelligence of her own 
1 did not press her to reveal, she had determined upon 
incurring fresh perils in the faithful discharge of her 
self-appointed mission. 

When Redempta had concluded her laconic narra- 
tive, in a style so simple and unpretending as to be at 
utter variance with her usually emphatic discourse, 1 
could not repress the cry of admiration which such ex- 
traordinary courage, constancy, and devotion was well 
calculated to call forth. 

Ah !” said she, “ it is a venturesome existence that 
the outcast has traced out for herself. (Who among the 
wealthy, the great, the titled in England, that extend 
so graciously their smiling welcome to Emily, to Elee- 
tra, to the cnild Florence, while they would spurn me 
from their door ; who, 1 say, know what 1 have dared 
and what I have suffered to preserve their splendid and 
happy homes from the foreign despoiler. Do you think 
that the proud Emily, fearless and inffexible though she 
may be, w'ould have served her country’s cause as 1 have 
through the various chances of this day ? But it mat- 
ters not. You have done your duty calmly, collectedly, 
and well, for your years and experience.” 

Augustus Glenarlowe^^at the fearful siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, is all but slain. Seven in the 
evening is the hour fixed upon for the storm- 
ing parties to advance. 

THE STORMISO FARTT. 

Within a few seconds the momentous ” Move on I — 
Move on, steadily 1” was circulated all around us, and, 
with the precision of clock-work, the different columns 
started from their appointed stations for their fearful 
goal. 

The trenches, so crowded of late, are cleared now, 
and emerging from the secure recess of the last ga- 
bions, we stand on the bright open plain which alone 
separates us from the beleaguered walls. Rapidly, but 
all in the prescribed order, the dark battalions press 
forward. A musket-shot to try the range, and then the 
sharp report of a heavy piece rend the fair stillness of 
the breathless atmosphere. And then, volley upon 
volley, cannon roar upon cannon roar, shout upon shout, 
shriek upon shriek, follow in such quick succession, 
that each and all are finally drowned in the one giant 
voice of the ceaseless war-tumult 

Amid the showers of grape, canister, and musketr/ 
which were poured into us from the crowded breach, 
our brigade hurried steadily onwards, and succeeded, 
by main force, in gaining the summit ; but a serious 


and unforeseen obstacle awaited us there. As I wa> 
clambering, by Sir Peregrine’s side, over th^ disjointed 
stones which strewed the foot of the dismantled wall, 
wo wore made aware, by the increasing crowd above 
us, that there was a move backwards among our men. 

lA^hy they am’t giving way, are they P” cried Sir 
Peregrine, with a stentorian oath. ” 1 shall be up 
there in a moment and lead them on myself.” 

** For God’s sake, general,” said I, ” remember that 
you owe it to us all to incur no useless danger. Allow 
me first to see what it is.” 

I sprang forward, and, in a few minutes, was able to 
report that the enemy were drawn up in a strong en- 
trenchment behind the main breach, in front of which 
a ditch had been dug of such considerable width and 
depth as to be actually impassable. Sir Peregrine was 
close to the summit of the breach when 1 joined him 
again, and nothing would satisfy him but to inspect the 
breastwork in person. 1 entreated of him to desist, 
and was heartily joined by Pipeclay. 

” Indeed, Sir Peregrine,” cried he, ” you must go no 
further. The regulations of the service ** 

He staggered, fell back, and, a second afterwards, his 
lifeless corpse was rolling down the steep and dilapi. 
dated acclivity which we had just cleared. The poor 
fellow had actudly expired with his wonted expression 
on his lips. 

But he did not fall alone in that hour. Crawford, 
M*Kinnon, Vandeleur, Colbourne, Napier, and many 
others, were already down, some, alas 1 to rise no more, 
and, on all sides, the troops were thrown under the 
guidance of accidental leaders. Never perhaps, since 
the fatal night when, before the lines of IStralsund, the 
Royal Swede had seen each cherished companion of his 
adventurous life, and each time-spared veteran of bis 
broken hosts, drop around him in such merciless profu- 
sion — never, perhaps, had the demon of slaughter thus 
revelled in (he life-blood of the bravest and the most 
exalted. 

” Ah ! my poor Pipeclay,” exclaimed Sir Peregrine, 
” 1 would rather have lost my right-arm. They must 
pay for this. What is it, do you say, that is keeping the 
men back P Eh — Ah .' ” 

” A strong entrenchment faced by a tremendous ditch. 
Sir Peregrine,” repeated I, ” and half a regiment at 
least drawn up behind them with the muzzles of their 
guns within three yards of our chests : 1 cannot see how 
we are ever to dislodge them.” 

” We must try, any how. Ah ! that’s a British cheer 
to our left. Napier’s fellows must have got in before 
us after all. At them again, my men ; we must all bo 
mowed down if we stick on here. Do but follow your 
officers.” 

Sir Peregrine’s alacrity was scarcely equal to bis 
good-will, and when he reached the brink of the fatal 
ditch ho was not slow to perceive that he for one would 
never cross it. 1 was lighter, more active, and having, 
as usual, no sword in my hand, had both arms free. 1 
determined therefore to make the attempt, and had 
stepped back to take my spring, when a sturdy private, 
whom 1 had never seen before to my knowledge, cried 
out, 

” 1 ’ll go first. Lord Glenarlowe ; your life is worth ten 
of mine.” 

With a tremendous bound be cleared the yawning 

n , and, after a hearty cheer, extended his hand to me. 

illowed, and, with his assistance, gained a secure 
footing on the opposite ledge. 

” Under me, my Lord, under me,” cried my uSIknown 
companion, covering me with his athletic frame; 

** there are a dozen muzzles at my shoulder. Hurrah 
for old England I” 

An actual volley rattled in our very ears, and the life- 
less body of my gallant preserver bore so heavily upon 
me that 1 fell with him into the mimic moat 1 soon 
arose, however, unhurt, as yet, and several men having 
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succeeded in joining me, we made a desperate attempt 
to clambet over the breast-work above us. Borne upon 
their stalwart shoulders, uphold by their unflinching 
arms, and incited to phrensy by their humble and na- 
tive devotion, 1 stood, at length, on the rude parapet of 
the thrice-fatal entrenchment. Where were the enemy 
gone P A moment since, the whole summit was bris- 
tling with their arms, and now they were crouching 
down before me, as if my swordless right-arm were 
waving over their drooping heads tlic death weapon of 
Azrael. 

•* On, on, my gallant men!" cried I ; ”one*Btrugglo 
more for the honour of England! They are giving 
way, they will not face us I" 

But the watchful enemy’s move was to be far other- 
wise accounted for. 1 heard a low hissing sound, and 
then the whole space beneath me, between the outer 
ledge of the ditch and the upper extremity of the 
breach, seemed to expand into a yawning abyss of 
living flame, as if the floodgates of perdition had been 
cast open at our very feet 

A MINE HAD BEEN SPRUNG! 

The heavens are rent as with the conflicting crash of 
twenty thunderbolts, in the midst of which I could dis- 
tinctly hear and feel a single and slight concussion, 
which told its own tale to me more fearfully than the 
universal roar. Oh ! Redempta, your prophetic vision 
has failed you now — my life is gone 1 

Glcnnrlowe, desperately wounded, returns to 
England with a disabled arm and a shattered 
constitution. At home, however, he is every- 


where ftted as a hero, and by Electra’s foster- 
ing care is speedily restored to health. Even 
Lady G. relents somewhat towards him, but 
still evinces a strong desire for the speedy union 
of Florence with Glenarlowc’s former rival. 
Lord Walsingham. A variety of sfirring — 
though, we must add, somewhat improbable — 
incidents pow occur, and Lord W. and Flcyrence 
are apparently on the point of being united, 
when a discovery takes place rendering the 
marriage impossible, whereupon Lorif G. 
espouses his lady-love, Electra takes her de- 

f >arture for Barbadoes, and RedemptaJs cruel- 
y murdered by a serjcaiit, whom she had re- 
fused to wed. 

It will be seen, from the above extracts, that 
these pages arc interspersed with scenes of great 
power: that the author’s abilities ane of no 
ordinary cast, those who have read Rocking- 
ham^’ need not be told. 

Half-a-dozen very clever and spirited illus- 
trations are interspersed throughout the w'ork, 
contributed by the pencil of Lord Gerald Fitz- 
gerald. They arc highly creditable in every 
way to that young nobleman, and several of 
them denote artistic merit of a high order. 


John at Home. A Novel. By Stanley Herbert.^ 3 Vols. N(jwby. 1853. 

This novel begins with a catastrophe. The fierce mother-in-law and a French teacher, 
Man was married ! A man of the great middle a good-natured frien<l, an orticiilar doctor, and 
class.” What spinster will I’ead further? Fancy Dolly and Mary, and you will still’ only pro- 
a hero, with a large stomach and a small esta- duce three volumes of type, which it would ho 
blishment; an interesting family, and a w'ife a waste of good ivory to employ 1 he paper- 
%vith submissive instincts — who has no crime, kiiitc upon. John is much nioni at Jiome in 
but that of producing a daughter instead of a these three volumes, tliaii is Mr. Stanley Her- 
son. Enliven such a menage as you may with a bert. 


The Maid of Florence ; or, Niccolb de* Japi. By the Marquis Massimo d’Azeglio, Ex- 
Prime Minister of Sardinia. Translated from the Italian by W. Felgate, A.M. London: 
Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


A ROMANCE on the subject of a fruitless strug- 
gle for Italian independence in the middle ages, 
by a politician who has taken so active a part 
as the Marquis d'Azeglio, daring a late period 
of revolutionary action and reaction, can 
scarcely fail to possess some considerable in- 
terest. We are only reminded of the possi- 
bility of the contrary being the case, by rcficcting 
on certain works of fiction or imagination wliieh 
have been published by eminent statesmen of 
yarious shades of politics in our own country ; 
some of which are by no means equal to the 
reputations, apparently more easily achieved in 
the Cabinet or the House of Commons than 
in the field of literature. Again, some distin- 
guished writers have failed as orators, or rather 
statesmen; for it must be owned that there 


is a wider difference between the two qualifi- 
cations of oratoiy and statc8manshi|i than ap- 
pears generally ackncAv lodged in this country, 
where lliicncy is a far more j)opular quality 
than honesty, consistency, or wisdom. How- 
ever, it is not our present intention to examine 
into the motives or actions of M. d’Azcglio 
as a statesman, whilst, at the same tinu', it is 
impossible to lose sight altogether of his poli- 
tical career. We will premise, thou, that lie is 
a moderate liberal, whose sentiments are not 
so pt^ononcee as to be incapable of some degree 
of modification according to circumstances. 
This has exposed him to no little opprolirium 
amongst violent nolitieians. Such men as 
Victor Hugo would probably despise or con- 
temn the moderate conduct of the ex-priihe- 
2N2 
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minister of Sardinia. Possibly the mat French 
romancist ivould be wrong. The cause of 
liberty is best aided by gramial reformers. If 
there be truth in the expressive language of 
the Frenchman, “ that Providence letls years fall 
on a throne, as we shovel earth on a cojffin/’ 
it is also true, that generations of enthusiasts 
must pass away, ere one throne be completely 
cngulfra. 

The Marquis d’Azeglio is, then, a moderate 
politician in action, though perhaps somewhat 
more vehement in the assertion of his principles 
when an opportunity seemed to be afforded for 
the regeneration of Italy than he now is. The 
title of Chevalier tTApostOisie is undoubtedly 
far too harsh a one to be applied to him ; but 
the change, frem the sentiments of 1848 to those 
of 1862, 'perhaps warrants some bitterness on 
the part of his exiled countrymen towards one 
who once himself aided a popular movement. 
M. Ivan Golovine indeed, a Russian writer of 
some note, was, in 18e52, banished from Pied- 
mont by M. d'Azeglio for having rc-pub- 
lished, in the Journal de Tvriny the very 
words of that minister, uttered in 1848. Enough 
of tliis, however : whatever variation or modifi- 
cation the principles of M. d’Azeglio are ca- 
pable of receiving, it is certain that his talents 
are sufficiently diversified. He i%^ an artist of 
great merit as well as a romancist, a soldier as 
well us a politician. Aide-de-camp to the king,, 
colonel of a cavalry regiment, clujde Vetatma- 
jeur of Durando, who was general in the Roman 
army, commanding the contingent of the Pope in 
the war of independence, and who is at this mo- 
ment holding a military post in Sardinia, under 
the icgis of d^* Azeglio, it must be owned that the 
life of our author has been a stining and a 
varied one. A wound received in battle, which 
causes a slight degree of lameness, adds to the 
interest which the career of M. d’Azeglio excites, 
and gives to his descriptions of moving inci- 
dents a certain pristige of vraisemblance which 
might be in vain sought for in the efforts of a 
mere student of the closet. A personal friend 
of the king, d’Azeglio aided in the gift of con- 
stitutional rights to Piedmont ; but the decree 
of Monialiei^ and a charge on the people in 
the streets in which he personally took part, 
have considerably damaged his popularity. 
Such is the man who has now illustrated, in a 
romance of no slight fascination and power, an 
interesting period in the history of Florence, 
during her vain and fatal struggles against the 
tyrant family of the Medici. R is a somewhat 
minful story of a period alike distinguished for 
known valour and abnegation of self, and for 
the blackest perfidy, cruelty, and treachery. 
The moral, undoubtedly — if moral it can be 
called — is, that however hateful tyranny may 
be, a people tom by faction and distractefl by 


jealousy is unworthy of fi^om. pid they 
deserve their fate?” writes d’Azeglio, speak- 
ing of the Florentines, ** Shall we have the 
courage to say it? Yes ; in part at least they 
did richly.” Has no parallel to the fate of the 
Florentines, and no pamlel conclusion on that 
fate, been suggested to the mind of the noble 
writer? We should say, “Yes; in part at 
least undoubtedly it has.” We leave, however, 
this question to be solved by politicians, and 
will now revert to the literary merits of M. 
d’Azeglio’s production. The instances in 
which a wo^ does not lose by translation 
must lie rare indeed. We do not mean this in 
tlie present case as an animadversion upon the 
translator, who seems to have performed his 
tusk very creditably. We are inclined to think 
that the author has adopted our own Sir Wal- 
ter Scott as Ills model, and by no means with- 
out some pretension, although undoubtedly he 
is wanting in that natural charm which is 
the genius of tlie northern stoiy-tcller, and 
cames the reader on with such intense interest 
and impetuosity, that he cannot pause in his 
perusal. This romance, then, may be charac- 
terized as the W'ork of a clever, welli-informcd 
man writing a romance, nither than that of a 
spontaneous romancist. The story is drawn 
from ample and well-studied materials; but 
we doubt whether the writer possesses that gift 
which enables a man to throw himself with all 
the power of a vivid fancy into the very page 
he depicts. In this manner, he is perhaps, 
strictly speaking, a better historical remance- 
writer, than if gifted witli more complete ima- 

S inative faculties; for it cannot be seriously 
enied that Scott has done irreparable injury 
to history, not so much by his own works, as by 
introducing a school of writing, which, by 
intermingling fiction with facts, and dealing 
with historical events as a kind of theatrical 
property, amuses rather than instructs, and 
injures the cause of truth, by presenting her in 
masquerade attire, decked with fictitious orna- 
ments. 

The date of this romance commences with the 
year 1529. The details of the siege of Flo- 
rence, 1529-1530, arc taken chiefly, as the mar- 
quis tells us, from Varchi. His own object, 
however, being to display the personal and do- 
mestic character of the men who figured during 
that era, he has also, we are told, consulted the 
chronicles, the archives, the traditions, and even 
the monuments and ruins which remain, in 
order to illustrate the period of which he v^tes. 
And in some respects a lesson may be taught 
to this age by the rude echoes of that period. 
These, he says — 

Those were the timei of matness and simplicity com- ' 
bined. The merchants, who lent the king of i^gland 
twenty million florins of gold, had scurcely a silver vessel 
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on their table ; and theiririyes used to n> to market in 
tlie morning, attended by a serrant-maid, to make thoir 
purchases. 

The Marquis then pictures "the home of 
a Florentine citizen during the siege.*' Let us 
see how he sets about it Savonarola had 
perished, leaving to the people of Florence an 
inspiration of freedom. Tnc Medici were driven 
out in 1527, and the city of Florence was 
divided into two factions, one cajled the 
Piagnoni and the Palleschi, who were the pro- 
fessed advocates of an oligarchy, but in I'eality 
the tools of despotism. One Niccolb di Ser 
Clone di Ser Lapo de Lapi, who gives the 
second title to this romance, is the well-choscn 
representative of the severe spirit which 
adorned the better part of the revolutionary 
faction. A friend of Savonarola, of undoubted 
integrity, he devoted himself, with his family, 
to the cause of freedom. It is only in his en- 
thusiasm and his domestic violence and re- 
Ycngeful instincts that the nature of the Italian 
is developed. He is introduced to us conse- 
crating his youngest son to the service of his 
country, during the siege, on the occasion of 
the death, in her defence, of another of his five 
sons. Of his two daughters, the fiitc of the 
eldest, Laldomine, or Laodamia, is interwoven, 
according to the precedent established by the 
novelist with respect to wealthy silk-weavers 
and suchlike, with a handsome young appren- 
tice, hight Lambert, who becomes, for her 
sake, a gallant soldier. The second, Lisa, forms 
an imprudent attachment to a gay young pa- 
trician of the basest character, named Troilus, 
who seduces her by means of a fictitious mar- 
riage; and being, together with a traitorous 
governor, Malatesta, in communication with 
the enemy, finally gains a footing in the house 
of NiccolS, who had turned Lisa and her child 
out of doors in the most approved melodrama- 
tic fashion, under the base pretence of becom- 
ing a renegade to the people’s cause. Add to 
these, one Fanfulla, a comical cut-throat priest, 
who had turned monk in repentance of his 
misdeeds, and then turned soldier again in an 
honest cause ; a young lady, named Selvag^ia, 
who, being the light-o -love of the enemy’s free- 
companions, is smitten with love for Lambert, 
and thence restored to the paths of virtue, after 
a series of the most devoted, exaggerated, and 
extraordinary adventures ; together with, lastly, 
a faithful Swiss, who attaches himself to Lam- 
bert, and strongly resembles, both in his con- 
duct and in the language put in his mouth bv 
the translator, a cross between Shakespeare^s 
Welch captain and one of Rob Roy’s ^llies ; 
and we have a rough outline of this story, which 


our readers can fill with tolerable fkeility, 
when we give the termination in as few words 
as possible, prescribed by the author. NiccolO is 
beheaded; Lambert marries Laodamia; Troilus 
penshes by a fearful death ; Lisa runs about 
distracted in the mountains, living qn berries 
and sleeping in a cavern, where she is found, a 
neat and clean, but tattered* old woman, fifty 
ears afterwards, by some hunters, wilh her 
air covering her whole body like a silvery 
veil, and still praying for the scoundrel 
Troilus! Certes, this is rather powerful ro- 
mance. In addition to^this, let us not forget, 
Selvaggia dies of mingled love, repenfanco, and 
religion; and that Mauritz kills Fanfulla by 
accident, in a quarrel which ensued between 
them whilst he was administering penance to 
the ex-priest with " blows ” from the staff of 
his halpert.” This last appears to us rather 
unnecessary on the part of the author. Fan- 
fulla might have been spared free quarters at 
Lambert’s during the rest of his days. But 
there is no accounting for these freaks of a 
writer ; and this puts us in mind of an amusing • 
one of Mr. Dickens, at the conclusion of his 
last novel. He causes an infant to be bom into 
the world deaf and dumb, in a single short pa* 
ragraph, without any apparent reason whatso- 
ever. Why should he thus deprive that inno- 
cent bantling, created by his lively imaginationi 
of two of its senses? The idea is scarcely 
comical, although eccentric and queer. 

We must now commit The " Maid of Flo- 
rence,” to the discretion of the public. It is 
decidedly among the van of second-rate works, 
considered merely as a romance. As a romance 
from such a source, it is deservedly invested 
with greater interest. To the people of North- 
ern Italy it may well teach a lesson. It may 
shew them the value of unity, and the dangers 
of betrayal when their cause is espoused by 
those whose interests are naturally opposed to 
their own. 

Before concluding, wc would offer one veiy 
slight criticism to the translator. The word 
"Ser” in Italian, is equivalent to the French 
" Sieur,” and its use, is peculiar to the bour- 
geoisie. His translaf ion of it into Sir,” which 
gives a knightly tone, is, we believe, the result 
of want of consideration rather than of igno- 
rance. Sir Niccolb, v?dsp. 41, vol. HI. and 
passim, is decidedly an oversight, and erroneously 
impresses the mind with the notion of a chi- 
valno title. Undoubtedly the old English 
use of the word " Master ” comes nearest to 
the Italian " Ser ;” as, for instance, Master 
Brook or Master Ford. 
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Lady Marlon^ or a Sister^s Love. By Mrs. 
W. Foster. 3 Vols. llurat & Blackett. 1853. 

This is one of those sad failures in the form of 
a fashionable three-Yolume novel| that cause one 
to wonder how they ever]|came into existence^ 
or for whfit purpose they were produced. Their 
career must necessarily be brief. On the 
authoi* they confer no renown, and ithey can 
bring but little profit into the publishers’ till. 
The more speedily, therefore, theyp,re consigned 
to oblivion the better. They might aptly have 
inscribed upon them the unanswerable epitaph 
once chiselled on an infant’s tomb — 

If so soou that I were done for, 

AVhat on earth was 1 begun for ? 

When we say that the plot is as meagre, 
that the incidents are as commonplace, and 
the characters as flimsy and as feebly drawn as 
it is possible to imagine, our readers will not 
be surprised nor disappointed that we do not 
inflict the narrative upon them in detail. 

It is always most painful to us to speak 
disparagingly of any lady’s writings ; and were 
it not from the impossibility of alluding to 

Lady Marion ” in any other way, we should 
not have penned this notice. The position in 
society which the authoress fills, prevented our 
taking no heed of the work, as we possibly 
might, had it emanated from an upknown and 
obscure writer. 

If Mrs. Foster should again favour the 
world with any new creation of her fancy, we 


hope, for her sake as well as for that of the 
novel-reading public, that she will strivb to in- 
fuse more vigour and greater liveliness into her 
talc, and more spirit and energy into her cha- 
^cters. All the individuals to whom we are 
introduced in the volumes before us are so 
dull and tame, that we can feel no interest either 
in the vicissitudes they encounter or in the 
termination of their career. 


The Colonel : a Story of Fashionable Life. 

By the Author of “ The Perils of Fashion.” 

3 vols. Hurst and Co. 1853. 

An entertaining novel is this ; in which the 
characters are well-drawn, the incidents are na- 
tural and well arranged, and the principles 
inculcated throughout, are those of which we 
cannot but cordially approve. 

The authoress has made a decided hit, and 
we may confidently recommend her work to 
the many hundred book-clubs scattered over 
this country, through India, and the colonics, 
whose special organ we are, and whose selec- 
tion, from the publications of the quarter, awaits 
on our recommendation. 

We regret tliat the work should have made 
its appearance at so late a period, when we 
have not space to give an analysis of the plot ; 
but it is BO interesting, that none who unravel 
it for themselves, will be disposed to blame us 
for the omission. 


Count Arensbergyorthe JDays of Martin Luther. By Joseph Sortain, A.B. 2 Vols. 
Folthorp, Brighton. Longman, London. 


If this ])rod action is to be regarded as of the 
genus Novel, it is assuredly the most unsub- 
stantial of its class we have ever encountered. Of 
consecutive narrative there is little or nothing. 
The author’s imagination is not directed, as with 
ordinary novelists, to the development of a strik- 
ing climax out of a scries of well-devised inci- 
dents and situations, but is w^holly employed in 
presenting a picture the nfiost revolting possible 
of the lloinish Hierarchy. If there be any plot, 
it is one laid against Popes and Cardinals. The 
model Cardinal, whose never-ending delin- 
quencies form the staple of the two volumes, 
is not designated even by a fictitious appella- 
tion. It is Cardinal who cherishes a 

ci'iminal passion for the beautiful Bianca Della 
Scala, and hesitates at no iniquity to attain his 
object. Finding the arts of cajolery and fiat- 
tery unavailing, and that the lady, so far from 
affording him any ground for hope, receives 
his amorous advances with marked aversion, 
he^ resolves to attack her on the side of filial 
affection. The father of Bianca is the gallant 


Marchesa della Scala, who has done Pope 
Leo X. good service by his conduct of the mi- 
litary operations against the duke d’Urbino, 
but whose generous and honest spirit has 
called forth the occasional strictures of his 
friends, on the tortuous policy adopted by 
the Pope towards his high-minded, but unfor- 
tunate adversary. Having surreptitiously ac- 
quired the knowledge of this circumstance, 
the Cardinal’s evil ingenuity suggests to him 
that it may, by proper management, be magni- 
fied into a complicity on the part of the Mar- 
uis with the recently-detected conspiracy of 
ve members of the conclave against the life of 
Leo ; and, in pursuance of this project, in the 
midst of a magnificent entertainment, at which 
his victim is an invited guest, he treacheaously 
contrives his arrest and conveyance to the 
Castle of St. Angelo. He then, without de- 
lay, communicates the fact to Bianca, and, 
assuming the utmost solicitude for her father, 
and alarm at the danger threatening him, ofiers 
to exert all his interest with the Pope in fa- 
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your of the Marquis, but stipulateB that, in ness of their office, and have reflated their 
acknowledgment of his friendly offices, she conduct in accordance with that impres- 
sliall shew a more compliant disposition than sion. All friends to Christian unity and bro- 
heretofore. Shrinking with horror from this therhood must regret that sectarian prejudice 
vile proposal, she sets herself to devise other should so distort the vision of many among 
means tor securing^ her father’s safety, andl^ us, that they can discern nothing good, religi- 
thwarting the macninations of her persecutor, ously or morally, in those who remse to wmk 
The great artist Raflaello, then in the zenith of along the hair-breadth line they have marked 
his brilliant though brief career, has un- out for themselves^ and would prescribe ^to all 
bounded influence with Leo. His sympathies the rest of the world. Mr. Sortain would fur- 
she engages in her favour, and, throifgh him, ther have us believe that the most sacred obli- 
obtains a general permission to visit her father gations must ibe set at nought by Romish ec- 
iu his dungeon. The watchful Cardinal, be- clesiastics, where the interests of the Church 


coming cognizant of this, clearly perceives that 
the Marquis, thus establishing a communica- 
tion with his friends, will be enabled to procure 
an amount of evidence more than sufficient to 
refute the false charges concocted against him. 
No time is to be lost : the daughter is still ob- 
durate, and the father is about* to elude his 
grasp : he therefore seizes the opportunity of 
glutting his vengeance by consigning the hap- 
less Marquis to fearful tortures, which reduce 
him to a mere wreck of humanity. Even yet, 
however, he does not abandon the hope of 
prevailing with Bianca, by affecting concern 
for her father’s and her own pitiable condi- 
tion, and an earnest desire to serve them to the 
best of his ability. While the sorrowing 
maiden is attendant on her wretched parent, 
and striving to alleviate his suflerings, their 
evil genius proffers his services to procure an 
order for the release of the Marquis, on his 
avowing a guilty participation in the plot. The 
indignation of the noble-hearted soldier at this 

{ 'nsuTt is increased tenfold when Count Arens- 
icrg, his firm friend and the lover of Bianca, 
introduces himself as the bearer of a Papal re- 
script containing the same conditions, and 
death ensues from the violence of his excite- 
ment. Nothing now remains for the Cardinal 
but the forcible abduction of Bianca. Sum- 
moning his myrmidons, he bids them ruthlessly 
to tear her from her father’s corpse, and to 
convey her to the Convent della Penitenza. 
Her friends, however, opportunely apprised of 
the attempt, hasten in pursuit, overtake the 
ravishers, and engage them in a conflict. In the 
course of which his Eminence receives a mor- 
tal wound. So ends the strange eventful his- 
tory of Cardinal ; and since he is the 

only prince of the Church who figures promi- 
nently in the narrative, we may infer that the 
author would fain present him to the world as 
a fjir average specimen of the fraternity ; in- 
deed, he insinuates as much. Now, far be it 
from us to contend that Cardinals, any more 
than other men, are free from the taint of hu- 
man frailty; though we would fain believe 
they are, and ever have been, for the most 
part, impressed with a due sense of the sacred- 


are concerned. Father* Francis, Confessor of 
the Marquis della Scala, and a man of the 
highest probity and conscientiousness, unhe- 
sitatingly acts the part of a traitor at the 
bidding of his superior, and betrays the Mar- 
quis, who confides in him, into the hands of 
the Cardinal’s emissaries. Having thus far 
done what he deems his duty, he considers 
himself at liberty to aflbrd his best aid to the 
prisoner; and, with this view, is about to 
make known certain documents he has disco- 
vered, tending to prove the accusation un- 
founded, when he is suddenly arrested by or- 
der of the Cardinal, the papers taken from him, 
and he himself subjected to the torture. Be- 
yond what we have now sketched, there is no- 
thing in the^ volumes that can properly be called 
incident. Count Arensberg, from whom the 
novel takes one of its titles, is an Envoy from 
the Elector of Saxony to the Piqial Court; 
but he takes no active part in the story, his 
diplomacy being almost exclusively confined 
to the courtship of the Lady Bianca, whom he 
ultimately marries. Luther, on the other hand, 
is a more prominent personage, but his sayings 
and doings have no connection whatever with 
the rest of the story ; neither is any original 
view taken of his character or conduct. His 
vehemence, earnestness, and undaiiiitedness in 
the assertion of his opinions and principles, as 
contrasted with the equally profound convic- 
tions, but more cautious and calculating philo- 
sophy of Melancthon, with whom he is fre- 
quently brought in contact, present a suffi- 
ciently striking picture, and may be reckoned 
the best feature in the work. But the leading 
events of such a life as that of Luther are too 
well known to be legitimately introduced into a 
novel. We know enough already of his dis- 
putation with Eckius, his citation before the 
consistory, his appearance and demeanour in 
presence^of the assembled Diet at Worms, the 
friendly capture effected on his journey thence, 
his assumption of military habiliments, and his 
quiet year of retreat in the Wartburg. A 
more practised pen than our author’s is re- 
quired to impart any fresh aspect or colouring 
to incidents familiar as these. Though Mr^ 
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Sortain is pleased to represent Pope Leo X. as 
a thorough-going infidel, who would at any 
time rather ufibr an oblation to Apollo than 
officiate at the Mass, he awards full justice to 
that eminent Pontiff’s devotion to, and munifi- 
cent patronage of, the fine arts. Ilis admi- 
ration and even reverence for Raffaello, and 
the delight with which he witnesses the pro- 
gi*ess bf the great master’s immortal works, arc 
dwelt on in glowing terms, and in a strain of 
enthusiasm indicating in the writer a due sense 
and appreciation of the artistic marvels he de- 
scribes. As a specimen of his favorite style, 
may be cited the folfowing description of a 
consultation of the leading Reformers, when 
the refusal of the Elector Frederick to accept 
the proffered imperial crown, and the conse- 
quent election of Charles V., involves their pro- 
spects in temporary gloom. 

A drearier prospect could scarcely be imagined. And 
it was evident that several of them had caught the me- 
lancholy that such a dreary and perilous waste was fitted 
to inspire. Vhilip Melaiictlion, for example, uiiselfi.sh 
though he was, and even mighty in endurance for truth’s 
sake thuugli he was whensoever danger actually con- 
fronted him, was ever constitutioually prone to dwell on 
perils in the distance. He could suffer, when the enemy 
was flourishing his falchion near him : it was not his 
virtue to sei/.e the initiative, and to attack that enemy 
“ without the gates.” 

Martin Lutlier, on the other hand, while he was as 
foreseeing of perils as was his friend, ur^er seeiiied to 
catch inspiration and daring motives from the prospect. 

The little band, under a full consciousness of the imnii- 
neucy of ebnir position, was silent for awhile. There M'as 
no movement among them, save when one or more 

g lanced towards Father Martin — partly with sympathy for 
iin, as the one who was the most exposed— partly from 
a wish that he would be tlio first to speak, and so, they 
hoped, to animate and direct them with his spirit and his 
counsel. 

“Why, my German hrothnrs, you all look as woe- 
begone as if you were the friends of Socrates, and were 
watching him hemlock in hand !” said laither, cheerily. 
“Wake up, Tbilip, from thy nsrrow! Have I made 
thee promise to give a cock to .F^sculapius ?" 

“ Nay, good master,” returned Carlstadt, fur Mclanc- 
thon was too depressed to speak, “ hut can we shut our 
eyes to our many perils? F.veu Yon Miltitz could not 
obtain thy person, so long as the Elector Frederick was 
the Regent ; but where canst thou he safe from Pope 
Leo, now that the young Emperor will he sure to wish to 
sootlie him ?” , 

“ Von Miltitz !” exclaimed Luther ; “ the Judas ! the 
crocodile! the impostor! the liar! The villain little 
thought 1 knew that, while he was loading me with em- 
braces, he huj in his pocket seventy apostolical briefs for 
leading me hound and captive to that murderous Baby- 
lon. No, no, my dear Leo,” ho continued, snapping his 
fingers, “you must play the Italian somewhat more 
cleverly before you catch mo !” 

** God save thee, my dear master !” sighed Melanc- 
thon : “ already thy soul is among lions.” 

“ Not with lions, Philip,” returned Luther ; and then 
relaxing into playfulness, as was his wont even at mo- 
ments the most critical, he punned upon his friend's 
native name. If thou must deal in such figures, 
Schwartzlaud, pray think of the real tenants of thy pa- 
trimony : think of snakes and serpents — ^hase, had, slimy 
reptiles ; ay, and think, too, of tots — blind bats. Such 


as these live in the Pope’s Sodom. Didst thou say 
* liona T Why, I would go and ask them to give me les- 
sons. But no, Philip : wo must now, all of us, fight 
with asps and adders." 

“ And he wise as serpents !” added Melaucthon. 

** Cunning ! dost thou advocate cunning, Melancthon ?” 
l^dcmandcd Carlstadt, with warmth. “ As for me, / will 
become no serpent-charmer. I will sing no hell ditties, 
I assure you. 1 will wear mailed boots wherewith to 
bruise the heads of tho devil’s brood.” 

“Be ye wise as serpents, and harmless as doves,” 
meekly returned Melancthon 

“ I would counsel you, Doctor Martin,” said the rash 
andiinperions (’arlstadt— “ I would counsel you, not like 
a Spanish matador, to beguile the animal into blindness 
by a scarlet scarf, hut to tako him by the horns.” 

“ Thou art a fool, Carlstadt ! albeit I know thou art 
both learned and sincere. Even if I wished to imitato 
your Spanish matador, havo 1 enough of scarlet whero- 
with to make a scarf? And as to taking a imll by the 
horns, art thou sure they would not he the horns of a 
dilemma?” 

“Take care, take care. Father Martin!” answered 
Carlstadt. “I liked not thy soft courtesies with tho 
Roman Babylon when we were at Augsburg, and . . .” 

“And take care, sir," answered Luther, sternly, 
“ that you insult her not so foully that tho whole world 
should sympathi/.o, and then tako part with her.” 

Carlstadt rose from his scat chafed with indignation. 
He was about to answer ; but Luther’s eye, half-com- 
manding, half-mournful, silenced him, and he withdrew. 

“ There goes a man, Philip, so good, so popular in his 
faculties, yet so rash, so inconsiderate, that 1 foretell to 
thee he will caiiso us trouble infinite.” 

The eflect tliat Carlstadt 's behaviour had upon Me- 
lancthon was vivy striking. Hitherto during this inter- 
view he had (and there were many similar instances in 
his future as well as former life) shewn little save men- 
tal prostration. His was a mind that made him far 
fitter to live as an intellectual rceluse, than to C/Omo forth 
and bufict with the storms and tempests of men’s living 
passions. Yet this arose not so much from cowardice or 
weakness of character, as from his exquisite sensibility to 
the pain of giving pain. But no sooner did ho find his 
loved and admired friend, Martin Luther, made an object* 
of insult, than all his gentle melancholy forsook him. 

“Yes, reverend Father, he will give us trouble infi- 
nite ; but it may be that he is a snake within our Eden, 
and, to seize his own figure, his head must feel our 
mailed boot.” 

That is more worthy of my own Mehmethon,” cried 
Luther joyfully, “ than all thy previous moaning ! Now 
come,” and ho settled to the desk before him with an 
earnestness that betokoned business — “ now thou art once 
more alive, let us work.” 

The subjoined sketch also of Pope Leo, with 
difficulty roused to action against the Reform- 
ers, is graphic, though somewhat exaggerated, 
and not warranted, we suspect, by any thing 
recorded of that Pontiff— 

The day before, the Pontiff had been taking even more 
than his accustomed diversion in hunting over the fields 
of the Campagna. Returning late in the evening, jaded, 
and only quickened to occasional vivacity by the move- 
ments of his favourite hawks and hounds. Cardinal 8. 
Georgio (he who had been so deeply implicated iii|,the 
conspiracy against his life, hut whom he had restore to 
his confidence) approached him. 

Will it please your Holiness that I summon a con- 
sistory for to-morrow ?” 

“Down! down, Hector!” exclaimed the Pontiff to a 
larro wolf-dog, whom he much cherished, and who, not- 
wiwtanding the fatigues of the day, was constantly 
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leaping np to gain some notice from big sacred master. 
••Down, fsayT 

S. Georgio looked at his Holiness with a surprised 
smile. 

“ Did your Eminence speak to us ?” asked I-eo ; and, 
while asking, he scrutinized the face of the Cardinal. 

•‘ The servant of your Holiness but begged commands 
as to the consistory to be held to-morrow," returned S. 
Georgio. 

“A consistory to-morrow! No, surely not. We 
have to sing with Rudolplii ; then wo have to givo au- 
dience to Michael Angelo, rude man ! great though he 
is ; and then, as your Emiiioncc knows well—aiid we 
hope you will enjoy it — ^have we not commanded Battista 
to give us the Andria of Terence in the evening ? Wo 
will liJive no consistory to-morrow." 

“ Then may tlio sen'ant of your Holiness humbly ask 
when this consistory shall be convened ?" 

“ Ah ! you beautiful, you bravo bird !” exclaimed his 
Holiness, as one of the falconers passed on before him, 
carrying a hooded hawk upon his wrist. “ Ah ! Pschyo 
love," the Pontilf continued, and the poor bird, though 
bleeding from a frightful gash inflicted by the heron he 
had destroyed, ihovchI and raised his crest at his master's 
voice. •• Ah ! P} sche, love, thou shalt bo taken care of 
well. Thou hast done good work to-day. 

* # # « 

To explain this ecclesiastical indifference of his Holi- 
ness : — (Jf course ho loved his ovrn throne. Of course ho 
loved his own life. Of course, therefore, he looked vip- 
lantly at whatever might tlircatcn the interests of the 
one or of the other. But, beyond this, what cared he P 
Nought. lx?t him but reign, and, while reigning^ ad- 
vance the temporal authority of his See ; let him but 
retain and increase his power of patronizing .science, of 
cultivating philosophy and art, of indulging his private 
tastes ; ami what cared ho whether his spiritual domi- 
nions were kept in (pilot acquiescence and subordination, 
or whether they were convulsed with throes and agonies ? 

“ S. Georgio, we will have no consistory to-morrow,” 
again rejoined the Pontiff. ••Wo must look to our poor 
wounded birds ; then wo must see our kennel, for I fear 
me some of the dogs are sadly wounded by that villanous 
Acta*oii ; then we must heave some hours' practice on the 
flute before our master conies to us ; and then, and then 
.... but 1 am deadly tired, Georgio ; do not bore me !” 

•‘ Nero played his flute whilst Rome vras burning." 

‘•Did you dare to say thatf Did you dare thus to 


add to thine other crimes this one of insult to God's 
anointed ? Cardinal S. Georgio, did you dare to do so?” 
suddenly exclaimed the Pontiff. 

•‘ Nero played his fluto whilst Romo was burning,” 
tlie voice re-echoed. 

Then burst forth Pope Leo's shrill, loud voice to all 
the prickers and huntsmen, commanding them to scour 
the adjoining forests, and to seize the bfasphcmiiig 
speaker. 

•‘ Suffer your poor servant to address your Holiness,” 
spoke the Cardinal, and in a tone so touchingly sorrowful 
that Pope IjCo's wrath was soothed instantly. “ Romo 
is burning, may it please you, though your Holiness, de- 
voted as > ou are'to high art and learning, knows it not. 
1 have despised, as much as may be, the frantic nonsense 
of this low German monk-^uthcr, he is called — but, 
believe mo, your Holiness, ho hath flung a tofcli into our 
sacred homestead. Your Holiness can little tell what a 
flame is now rampant and devouring." 

•• Talk to us of that after dinner, good S. Georno,” 
returned Pope ; •• wo are too wearied with this day's 
chase : talk to us about it then.” 

••Nero played his flute while Rome was burning,” 
again, and, fur the third time, broke upon the ears of 
the easy and procrastinating Pontiff*. 

•• Georgio ! didst thou hear that — that infernal voice ?” 
said I..OO, in the deepest agitation. •• Have I deserved 
it ?*' he continued with great feeling. “ Have I ever 
neglected the best interests of our subjects? Have 1 
ever shewn indifference to their sorrows? Am I a 
Nero?” 

The Pope and the Cardinal had, during this painful 
conversation, been riding onward, and they had drawn 
near to the Lateran. 

S. Georgio was silent. The Pontiff became seriously 
alarmed. 

•• Answer ica, S. Georgio !” he said in a voice of com- 
mand, as every step of his horse brought him nearer to 
home, and he began to fear l(3st he siiould lose the occa- 
sion of such confidence with his adviser. ••• Answer me, 
S. Georgio I” 

•• But defer all the other engagements of your Holi- 
ness, and command me to summon a consistoiy, and then 
your Holiness will know that I am no fool in awaking 
fears,” returned the Cardinal, with grim meaning. 

“ Then call a Council,” said the Pontiff ; •• we give 
thee full powers for convening and arranging it.” 


Christine van Amberg. A Tale by the Coun- 
tess D* Arbouville. Post 8vo. London : 
T. Bosworth. 1853. 

This is a number of Bosworth’s Literature 
for the People.” It was originally produced 
in French, and has been wdl translated by 
Mr. Maunsell B. Field, M.A. It is not, the 
authoress states, a story of a sunny climate, but 
“ of cold Holland,” where is no cry or song of 
^y, not even from a bird. The poet, Samuel 
Butler, has called the country a great ship al- 
ways at anchor, and one which seems charged 
to^ ipnake respected the command of the Al- 
mighty to the sea : Thou shalt go no further.” 

The tale is a very sad one, but is very read- 
able for all that. The scene is for the chief 

K in a nunnery, where the passing away of a 
^ sister occasions no moan, no sorrow, for 
is she not surely proceeding to the realms of 


the blessed ? The exception to this impassive 
manifestation of stoicism is afforded by the 
heroine, Ciinstine, now Sister Mary Martha, 
who is left dying. Her dearest friends, her 
ardent lover, whose* passion she silently reci- 
procated, could not induce her — for she was 
still hut a novice — to remove, and gather health 
in a more genial climate; but she pcefers to re- 
main and die, although her*s was a beauty 
unknown to the world, the beauty of infinite 
repose, and of changeless calm.” Her heart 
had beaten with excited emotion when her 
wooer said to her, “ You are free, and Herbert 
is waiting to load you to the altar.” No rea- 
son is assigned for this change, which seems a 
French suicidal caprice. Her holy mother was 
to prepare the robe of serge, the white crown, 
the silver cross, which was to he converted by 
the lips of the priest into a sacred object. Do 
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not delay, my mother, for I would die the bride 
of the Lord all expostulation, even on scrip- 
tural grounds, was in vain. 


Audrey, a Novel, by Miss Laura Jewry. 

2 lols. 8 VO. Newby, Welbeck Street. 

1853. 

Altiiouoii this tale contains l^ere and there 
passages of groat power and merit, we think it 
scarcely equal to some of the authoress’s for- 
mer works. Much of^it is evidently written 
solely for the purpose of covering paper, and 
those portions consequently tend greatly to di- 
minish the interest we might otherwise feel in 
the story. We should have been happy to 


Lorenzo Jienoni ; nr, Pauxogex in the Life of 

an Ifalian. Edinburgh : Constable and 
Co. 1853. 

W iTii Benoni, previously to the appearance of 
this voliinu;, we had no acquaintance ; indeed, 
W(i Ixjlievc the name to be an assumed one, in 
order to conceal the designation of one who en- 
joys, in his own country, an extetsive reputa- 
tion. llis care(T, though not brilliant, has been 
a chequered one, and his adventures have been 
interesting.' Tlie recjord of a life, faithfully 
penned, must ever be more interesting than a 
library of lictions. The present history beam 
the impi css of truth, and deserves to be exten- 
sively read. 

It cuiinot be pretended that the literary 
merit is of a very high order, but the style is 
easy and simple, and the narrative is pleasingly 
told. • 

Poenis. By Aiiciier Gurney. Bosworth. 
The TransccndentalUts, A satire for the age. 

By Archer Gurney. Bosworth. 
CalnistorMy the Reformer. Tinson, New York. 
8t. George. By IJ . J enni,nos. W. N. Wright, 

C. Mitchell. 

The poetry of Mr. Archer Gurney is of a re- 
markably discursive quality. All subjects are 
alike to him; a. true poetical athlete: '^one 
down and another come on” is his cry. From 
grave to gay, from lively to severe, he {pursues 
his course; while the costume in which he 
arrays the creatures of his imagination appears 
• to concern him but little. He is evidently de- 
termined (o think for himself, and not to be 
trammelled by rules or precedents. Though 
this free-and-easy style is not without its attrac- 
tions, we would gladly see a little more care- 
fulness here and there. But it se^ms we must 


The characters introduced are very few, and 
beara strong resemblance to one another^ Simpli- 
city seems to have been aimed at, and attained. 


have spoken of this novel in as high terms, 
as we did* of a former production, entitled, 
<< The Tide of Life.” We there characterized 
Miss Jbwry as being fairly entitled to take 
rank among the leading novelists of the day.” 
If, however, she be ambitious of retaining this 
position — one difficult to kecfi — we think it 
right to suggest that she must bestow more 
care and attention upon her future works than 
she has displayed on the one before us. 


not hope for this, since he avowedly holds 
all formalities and conventionalities in supremo 
contempt. In his Poems” he informs us, 
that even in his school-boy days he incurred 
the anger of his young companions by his pre- 
sumption in holding opinions of his own, with- 
out reference to theirs, and even thus early 
made the reflection, that 

the world will aye assail 
What in iU grooves is not supinely lying. 

The same figure suggests itself to him again 
in maturer years, and in the Transcendental- 
ists” he winds up an attack on the formalists 
with 

And so tho dull world slides along its groove. 

Exaggeration and sentimentality also come 
under his lash, whether in poetry or painting. 
Our last Number will have shewn our readers 
that we are not disposed to eome to the rescue 
of Mr. Alexander Smith as a poet, of whom 
he writes — 

Oh ! Alexander— Alexander Oh ! 

Beyond thee can the false ideal go ? 

Such agonies, such raptures, such outpourings, 

Such most magnificent ccsthetic roarings ! 

And again. 

Anxious to prove their prosy souls romantic. 

Look for a frantic theme, and then go frantic. 

Hence Hunt and Smith the gaudiest laurels reap, 

(I think the man's called Hunt who daubed the sheep ) 

In the ^^Transcendentalists” he runs a tilt 
against the critic of the Athenmum for passing 
an unfavourable judgment on a former ppero, 
** King Charles the First ;” but it is never worth 
an author’s while to go to loggerheads with a 
reviewer. We cannot take leave of Mr. Archer 
Gurney without doing justice to the wondrous 
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saccess of the reverend gentleman in partially 
rea1izing*in his parish the principle he main- 
tains in his poetry, of not confining himself to 
the beaten paths. Had he done so, the district 
of St. Mary's (part of the parish of St. Anne’s, 
Soho) entrusted to his charge, would still be 
the moral desert he found it; whereas, by his 
vigorous adoption and perseverance in an en- 
tirely new system, effectively aided by his Rec- 
tor, he may truly be said to have caused the 
wilderness to blossom as the rose. 

Calinstorm is a reformer of the genu-t7ie 
breed. In his super-vehement zeal for the 
rights of man he could turn the world upside 
down and inside out. Among the ways and 
means he adopts for carrying out his freedom 
theory, he is in the habit of fioiirishing a drawn 
sword in the faces of the magistrates sitting in 
council, to enforce compliance with his demands. 
At another time he intrudes into a court of 
justice to defend a debtor, who has swindled 
the man who trusted him out of a large amount, 
on the ground that he really believed the specu- 
lation for wliich he boiTowed the money to be 
a sound one. He furiously assails the judge 
for convicting the prisoner, and further involves 
himself in a fierce dispute with a newspaper 
reporter attending on the occasion. These, too, 
in revenge for the contempt and insolence with 
which he has treated them, contrive to excite a 

t iopular commotion against him, wherein he 
OSes his life. This strange production takes 


the form of a drama, and sets us in a whirl, 
partly by its wildness, partly by a sublimity 
tliat baffles our comprehension. 

“ St. George, a miniature romance,” is an- 
other example of enthusiasm, or sublimity, or 
whatever else it may be, setting all the powers 
of the understanding at defiance. W e have here 
a poem, if it can be so designated, divided into 
five numners, each number being preceded by 
what the author calls notes; the said notes 
being a prosi rendering, as far as we can 
make out, of the versification that follows. 
This arrangement has at least the merit of no- 
velty, if no other. The prose notes*in question, 
the author informs us, are employed as the 
sort of anttstroph^f or chorus, resembling — alas ! 
how distant — that of the ancient Greek drama.’* 
Distant indeed ! for whnt analogy there is be- 
tween the antistrophe of the Greek chorus and 
a preparatory prose explanation (?) of verse, we 
are utterly unable to conceive. Between the 
prose and the verse there is a conflict of ob- 
scurity, amidst the clouds of which we can 
dimly discern St. George spell-bound in a ca- 
vern, whence he is rescued, and, finding his 
way to Bgypt, there slays that noted monster, 
whose death-struggles under the hero’s lance 
are already familiar to us, thanks to the five- 
shilling pieces. Possibly the abraded state of 
these coins ^as induced our author to revive 
the story. 


The Learned Societies and Printing Clubs of the United Kingdom : being an Account of 
their respective Origin^ History j Objects, and Constitution, By the Reverend A. Hume, 
LL.D., F.S.A., &c. Witt a Supplement by Mr. A. J. Evans. 8vo. London: 
G. Willis. 1853. • 


This information now for the first time ap- 
pears in a collected form. The author justly 
observes that “ The Learned Societies consist 
of intellectual meq, voluntarily united for the 
purpose of promoting knowledge generally, or 
some branch of it. It is assumed in all of 
them, except the very humblest, that the mem- 
bers are already learned, either in a greater or 
less degree.” This is certainly an assumption 
which cannot be controverted. 

The Royal Society is the first-born of these 
Institutions, though some claim that honour for 
the Society of Antiquaries, which originated, 
as some say, in 1572 ; according to others, in 
1707. The Royal Society, instituted by the 
witty, if not very learned. King Charles II., 
dates 1660. Others, as the Medical Society 
of Edinburgh, took its rise in 1734, and only 
nine, in the three kingdoms, are of the last cen- 
tury. 


PAYHKNTS TO TUB LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

Persons not resident in England are often surprised 
to find that the payments required from those who are 
the spt^fjial promoters of science are so large. In other 
places they would operate, as they do in numerous coses 
even liere, as a positive prohibition : for it is unquestiona- 
ble that many men, whif would be of the greatest im- 
portance to tho various Societies of tho country, are un- 
able to pay tho tax in money which is roo^uired, in addi- 
tion to tliat of time and talent, even though it would 
ploco them within the range of certain advantages, and 
give them a certain amount of standing. Thus, a newly- 
elected Fellow of the Royal Society pays lOL on idmis- 
siun, and if ho compound for his annual subscriptions— 
which is considered the more respectable plan — die must 
pay 60L more. There may or may not be a special jour- 
ney from the country on the day of admission, and thus 
he is charged in all from 701. to 801. In the Society of 
Antiquaries the rate of purchase is for the usual period 
of ten years, so Uiat it amounts in all to 501. 8j. 

This is a serious business to many a scholar. 
The names of the respective Societies testify to 
the character of the studies they are sevewly 
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intended to promote^ but a few require a little 
elucidation. 

Some of the Learned Societies are incorpo- 
rated, others are not. In the latter there is 
no permanence: their constitution or machi- 
nery may be perpetually changing, or, indeed, 
formally dissolved. 

* MODES OF DIFFUBIMO KNOWLEDGE. 

In Societies of several years* standing there are usually 
certain conveniences for inquiry, not otherwise or else- 
where procurable. Thus, one of the ^st objects in the 
smallest provincial town where such a l^cicty can bo or- 
gan ize<l is to procure a museum ; and, when once a be- 
ginning is made, the liberak‘.ty of individuals aids or sur- 
passes the mofe direct efforts. Thus the teaching that 
would be abstract is happily illustrated; remarks re- 
specting tlA various kingdoms of nature are made plain 
and comprehensible by the actual specimens ; and, inde- 
pendent of the mere amount of knowledge imparted, the 
inquirer is prepared to give to the teachings of science, 
in future, a favourable hearing. In the larger Societies 
there are often valuable collections of philosophical ap- 
paratus, for illustrating known principles or searching 
for unknown ; and the difhculties which would have been 
insuperjiblc to individuals vanish before their legitimate 
combination. Tliere arc also valuable libraries connected 
with most of the Societies, many of the books being of 
such a kind that they are not now in the market, or 
never were generally read. Some are valuable simply for 
their rarity, others for tlieir age, many for their con- 
tents, tlieir illustrations, Ac. The members, therefore, 
are placed in the way of attaining a familiarity with the 
subjects embraced by their particular Society ; but it is 
not to be exjxicted that they will bo equally zealous in 
using these ^vantages. They have ^neifilly the means, 
too, of informing themselves on kindred subjects of in- 
quiry, for the laudable custom prevails of interchanging 
Transtictions'; -so that each Society becomes po.ssess^ of 
the publications of its various contemporaries for a like 
number of copies of its own. 

From these adv.’intages, which arc of a central kind, 
the country members, or those who arc non-resident, are 
cut off. They can neither hear the papers, nor join in 
the conversation at the reunions, nor use the apparatus, 
nor consult the authorities in the library. There are 
advantages which they possess notwitlistanding ; and 
perhaps their relish for these ^njoyments is increased 
when an opportunity docs present itself. Coming at in- 
tervals from the monotony of a secluded parish, or from 
the turmoil and selfishness of a country town, the non- 
resident member breathes a new atmosphere ; his ideas 
flow again in a channel that is almost choked up ; a fir- 
mer state of existence is renewed ; and his impressions, if 
more rare, are at the same time more vivid and pleasura- 
ble than those of his fellows, to whom the opportunities 
are ever open. He has, besides, the consciousness of 
being a member, which is to a certain extent a recom- 
mendation ; for his cLaims to the honour were duly stated, 
they were duly investigated by men competent to judge, 
and he was duly elected. The members of Learned So- 
cieties are, perhaps, too much in the habit of undervaluing 
the standing acquired in this way, just as many without 
the pale, especially non-graduates, are in the habit of 
overvaluing it : but whether the public stare at the dis- 
tinctions or sneer at them, as their ignorance or their 
prejudice preponderates, the man of information and 
sound jud^ent will estimate them at their real worth. 

In 1682 the Royal Society sold the College 
at Chelseai granted to the fellows by the Crown; 
in 1701 they removed from Gresham College, 
now extinct, to apartments in Crane Court, 
Fleet Street, now a large printing office; and in 


1782 they entered upon their present premises. 
In 1703 Sir Isaac Newton was appointed Presi- 
dent, and he conrinued to occupy the chair till 
his demise in 1727. The list of the Presidents 
of this flourishing Association for the present 


century is as follows : — 

Electcid 

Sir Joseph Banks 1778 

Sir Humphrey Davy .... 1820 

Mr. pavies Gilbert 1827 

Duke of Sussex 1830 

Marquis of Northampton . . . 1838 

Earl of Rosse 1851 


The Philosophical Transactions now fill one 
hundred and thirty-seven volumes (1863), and 
one is published half-yearly. Every Fellow 
receives the Transactions of the Royal Society 
without payment, and copies are sold to the pub- 
lic at prices varying from 9/^. to 32«. The Council 
comprises twenty-one members, ten retiring an- 
nually. The meetings are held weekly, on Thurs- 
day evening, from the third Thursday in No- 
vember to the third Thursday in June, except- 
ing Christmas, Passion, Easter, and Whitsun 
weeks. The library consists of 42,000 vo- 
lumes, well insured. The Ordinary Fellows of 
the Royal Society on St. Andrew's day were 
780; the Foreign (honorary) Fellows were 50. 
They are all elected by ballot. The “com- 
pounding” mem hers of this Association are 334; 
subscribing members, 234 ; honorary, 42 ; 
total, 571. The Linncean Society, under the 
Presidency of the erudite Bishop of Norwich, 
number 610. The Horticultural Society of 
London has 1113 fellows; gardeners, at re- 
duced fees, 20 ; ladies, 51 ; foreigners, 204 : 
total, 1496. The Royal Zoological Society 
boasts, however, the highest number, 2030. 
The Trade Societies, as they are designated, are 
greater still; the Pharmaceuticals, the Lawyers, 
&c. The Emanuel Swedenborg Association 
is the smallest, for members are required to 
sig^ a declaration of belief in that abstruse and 
unintelligible faith. 

The Archteological Society holds meetings 
in such ancient places as Canterbury, Winches- 
ter, Gloucester, Warwick, &c. They have 
offices in Covent Garden, and investigate anti- 
quities of every kind. The life members are 
613. 

The Archffiological Institute of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, a similar Society, numbers 
1484. The President is Earl Fitzwilliani ; 
their founder is T. Hudson Turner, Esq. 

The Society of Arts, founded, just a ceiVtury 
ago, for improvements in general objects, in 
arts, manufactures, agriculture, mechanics, 
chemistry, geography, commerce, &c., meet in 
a capacious room in John Street, Adel phi. 
More than the amount of 100,000/. have been 
expended by them in prizes : among these were 
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several legacies. For upwards of forty years 
some member or another of the royal family 
has been President, and the office is now held 
by H.R.H. Prince Albert. Among the lists of 
juvenile artists rewarded in the early days of 
this Society were, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Nolle- 
kens f who was too avaricious even to subscribe 
a farttiing). Bacon, Flaxmari, Wyon, Sir W. 
C. Ross, Sir Edwin Landseer, Finden, and 
other celebrities. The ordinary members are 
now 600 ; the honorary members are 50. 

The Royal Society of Edinburgh was esta- 
blished in 1730 as the Philosophical Society of 
Scotland : it included at that time Lord Karnes, 
David Hume, Dr. Robertson, Blair the es- 
sayist, and Blair the author of the very poeti- 
cal Grave.” The topics were formerly phy- 
sical and leaiTied, but the literary communica- 
tions have long been few. Tlmy have only 
sixteen volumes of Transactions ; the last was 
read in 1845-46. The number of honorary 
members is limited to lifly-six, of whom twenty 
may be English. The numbers are small; the 
Ordinary Fellows (a term objected to in Scot- 
land) numbering only 279; the foreign, 36; 
English, 20. The President is at present the 
^le lecturer and writer, Sir David Brewster, 

It is stated officially that many applicants 
to be admitted into the Learned Societies are 
rejected ; for what reason we are not informed. 
It cannot be for want of room, for the apart- 
ments are never a quarter filled. It is reported 
that a rigid inquiry into this matter, by a gene- 
ral committee, is in a little time to be prose- 
cuted ; an event that will doubtless be looked 
for with considerable impatience. 

The British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science” was instituted at York 27th 
Sept. 1831. 

AfiCUiBOLOOtCAL SOCIETIES. 

The proposal to form such an Association was sii^sted 
by Sir David Brewster, in a letter to Mr. .lohn Fmllips, 
one of the Secretaries of tho Yorkshire Philosophical So- 
ciety ; and, after recoiling universal and cordial approval 
in that locsility, it was submitted to men of science all 
over the United Kingdom, and was received with equal 
favour. The objects of the Association are (1) to give a 
stronger impulse and a more systematic direction to scien- 
tific inquiry : (2) to promote the intercourse of those who 
cultivate science in different parts of the British Empire, 
with one another, and with foreign philosoplicrs : and 
(3) to obtain a moro general attention to the objects of 
science, and a removal of any disadvantages of a public 
kind which impede its progress. 

The objects of the AssociaAion being more of a general 
than of a local kind, it cannot strictly be called either 
metftpolitan or provincial : in Uiis respect it is unlike the 
two Arclueological Societies, which, though they itinerate, 
m central in London. Its meetings are held annually, 
in the summer months, in some of the larger provincial 
towns ; and on these occasions the towns of liquid and 
Scotland, as weU as of England, have been honoured by 
ite visits. It is difficult to over estimate or even to ima- 
gine the amount of benefit conferred upon science in the 


provinces by these annual gatherings. Societies which 
were unnoticed and unknown, have, by a little fostering 
care and judicious advice, risen to importaiico->niany 
others have been originated— inquiries and observations 
have been set on foot — and a pleasing and beneficial in- 
terest has been awakened in the minds of many, for 
learning generally, from ordinary intercourje with the 
men whose names and acquirements liave long been re- 
garded with respect. Besides, tho broader basis, geogra- 
phically, upon which the Association acts, gives 4t great 
advantages in prosecuting certain classes of observations; 
and the friendly intercourse of tlie more prominent culti- 
vators of science^ in their various departments, tends to 
elicit new truth/, to enlighten old ones, and to shew that 
a connection subsists among all. 

The Royal Astronomical Society was founded 
in 1820 (the great majority of organized asso- 
ciations being formeil after the Napoleonic 
wars), and the date of its charter of incorpora- 
tion, then under the changed title of the Astro- 
nomical Society of London, is March 7, 1831. 
Its object “ is the encouragement and promo- 
tion of astronomy.” 

The following remarks deserve every atten- 
tion and excite much interest, and no doubt re- 
ceive it, although some of its assertions may 
well be questioned : — 

THE WItoLfi WOULD EXPLORED. 


Tho Societies wliirh embrace literature, however, ap- 
pear to act upon a wrong principle througliout ; a princi- 
ple which has, no doubt, been imbibed insensibly from 
the multitude, whose idea of knowledge is, that it is al- 
mo.st synoiiyn?f us with physical science. It is thought 
tliat there is no progress Tnade~< nothing worth either 
reading at a meeting or printing in transactions — unless 
it con bo called a “ discovery ** in literature. The whole 
world is explored as opportunity porniits: China, India, 
and Egypt, aro laid under contribution ; and inuseutns, 
libraries, and dusty nooks, aro carefully examined for 
something, however valueless, that has escaped alike tho 
ravages of time and the curiosity of man. One would 
think that in these circumstances the ordinary work is 
all done, and done well ; and that no spot is loft for use- 
ful inquiry, except on the very outposts of learning. Yefc 
it would scarcely be possible for any idea to have less 
foundation in fact thanithis. With one or two unimpor- 
tant exceptions, wliat literary work has ever been under- 
taken and accomplished by authority ? Where are the 
** liiedited Remains of Ancient Literiiture,” which the 
Royal Society of Litcraturo has given to the public, 
thougli it is required to- do so in the first dozen lines of 
its charter ? Wliat public attempt Iia.s ever been made 
“ to fix the standard, and to preserve tlie purity, of tho 
English language?" >^hcrc aro the improvements in 
our lexicography ? How happens it that a learned En- 
glishman often knows less of liis own language and litera- 
ture than of those of two or three other countries ; that a 
philosophical grammar of our important (ongue is yet 
unwritten ; or that (except in London) the whole subject 
is without a representation in any of our universities ? 
Much might be said upon this subject, and in the same 
epirit of sorrow and kindness : there are times, however, 
when a hint is sufficient : may this be one of them ! 

Some of the older Societies occasionally become lethar- 
gic : tlierc is, perhaps, no competition with them, and 
tiiey naturally do as little for their payments as is com- 
patible with the conditions of tlieir charters or the for- 
Wrance of their members. A very few years ago the 
Society of Antiquaries was in this state : it is much better 
now, tliougli very far from what it might be ; and 
same might be said of one or two others. Many of the. 
Printing Clubs ought never to have existed, as the work 
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which they do to the best of their ability should havobeen 
performed more rof^ularly and fully, with the machinery 
and by the authority of the respective Learned Societies. 

In tlie various Printing Clubs there are, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, more than seven- 
teen thoi^and yearly subscribers. In the ori- 
ginal Percy and Bannatyne Societies the 
system has been to produce a certain number 
of books (from four to twelve at a tKnc), but 
this has been found far from convenient, and 
people arc apt to look to the gnantity of the 
text rather than to its merit. The price is of 
course regulated by the charges for printing, 
illustrating, binding, and other contingencies. - 
The following suggestion from Dr. Drake 
contains practical wisdom. Ten or twelve of 
the minor metropolitan Societies are advised to 
rent a common building, to vary the evenings 
and the hours of meeting, and, by a pleasant 
reciprocity, they could enable their members to 
command the advantages of a large library. 

We have spoken of prices — 

At a Learned Society, the honoured Rox- 
burghe Club, instituted some years ago in 
commemoration of the celebrated sale of the 
library of John, Duke of Roxburghe, which 
lasted for forty-two days, among the valuable 
books disposed of on that occasion were the 
** Histories of Troy, a Tale Divine.” This was 
sold, to Dr. Dibdin’s vast delight, tto the then 
Duke of Devonshire, for nearly one thousand 
and sixty pounds. 

The celebrated Valdarfer Edition of Bocca- 
cio, after a spirited contest, was knocked down, 
on the above occasion, fur two thousand two 
hundred and sixty pounds ! No bid was under 
150L 

We recommend this volume as a very useful 
book of reference. Every one ought to have 
the information it contains close at hand; but 
we do not know where else it is to be found. 
Half the book’s utility, however, is marred by 
the absence of an Index. 

WiUhKs Popular Tables for ascertaining the 
value of Lifehold^ Leaseholdf and Church 
Property j Uenemed Finegf ^’c. Third Edition. 
With addition^ Tables of Natural or Hyper- 
bolic Logarithms, Trigonometry, Geogra- 
phy, Ac. Longmans. London, 1853. 

One of the most useful and most faultless books 
of the year. It is scarcely possible to imagine 
the amount of labour saved to existing and fu- 
ture generations by these tables. Questions 
that would require long and intricate calcula- 
tion, are here unerringly solved in an instant, 
with a certainty and simplicity that leave' no- 
thing to be desired. 

^ In addition to the vast amount of informa- 
tion Qpmprised in former editions of Mr. Wil- 
fich’s excellent book, wc find in this, the third 


that has been called for by the public in the 
last ten or eleven months, in the fiiwt place, 
a lucid introduction to natural or hyperbolic 
logarithms ; a table of natural or hyperbolic 
logarithms from 1 to 1200 ; various trigono- 
metrical tables; the diameter, circumference, 
and area of circles from 0.1 to 100 ; the length 
of circular arcs radius s=1, from 1*^ to 180"; 
measurements of the superficies of the land on 
continents and islands, in square degrees; a 
table of the length, in yards, of one minute of 
longitude and latitude, being one geographical 
or nautical mile, from O^to 70" of latitude; 
various important astronomical tables ; and a 
very curious formula furnished by Mr. Baron 
Alderson, for the easy extraction of the roots of 
perfect cube numbers not exceeding nine digits. 

Our readers will perhaps consider the most 
interesting of ^these tables, in a statistical point 
of view, one supplied by Professor Babbage : 
it at least affords encouragement to those who 
aspire to longevity. 

1751 persons were taken, all of whom liad 
attained an hundred years, and were all living 
at the same time. In one year they had di- 
minished to 1587, in the second year to 1442, 
in the third to 1280, in the fourth to 1126, 
so on till, out of the original 1751, only 143 
Reached the age of 120 ; 44 survived to 130, 
12 to 140 ; and one tough old gentleman ac- 
tually resisted the effects of time and weather, 
till be had completed his one hundued and 
FIFTIETH year ! 

In the body of the work, besides the ordi- 
nary interest tables, we have several, shewing 
the present value of various kinds of property, 
such as reversionary freehold estates, advow- 
sons, Ac. ; the several times in which any prin- 
cipal doubles itself at any rate of interest from 
two to ten per cent. ; tables shewing the pe- 
riods annuitants should live to be reimbursed 
the purchase-money paid for incomes contin- 
gent upon life ; and many others equally im- 
portant and valuable, which we have not space 
to describe. 

The book should be in the possession of 
every man of business throughout the king- 
dom : it needs only to be once referred to, in 
order to be thoroughly appreciated. 

The Marine Botanist; an Introduction to the 

Study rf the British Sea-iveeds, By Isa- 
bella Gifford. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 

Folthorp, Brighton. 1853. 

Perhaps of all scientific studies, as Miss G\f* 
ford calls it, that of the algte^ or sea-weeds, is 
least known, for it cannot be studied by any 
who do not live at, or at least visit, the sea- 
side; ^d this fact makes 2Vie Marine Bo^ 
tanist a most interesting book. Few, if any, 
inland people know the many uses to which 
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sea-weed is applied : it has been long a dainty, 
and longer stiii, has formed a portion of human 
food, and has still more generally promoted the 
fertility of the soil. In the islands of the Gre- 
cian Archipelago a particular alga flavours the 
ragouts ; and the kind known as Irish Moss 
(caragheen), bleached and boiled into a jelly, 
is exceedingly delicate and nutritious, and, 
when propeny manufactured, is, we are assured, 
as pleasant to the palate as calfs-fodt jelly, 
blanc-mange, custtrds, or preserves. Who 
would not possess such culinary knowledge? 
It is in high esteem in China, where it is em- 
ployed medicinally against worms; and, in 
that country, from a sea-weed gum, ornamental 
lanterns are fabricated. Stranger still, the algm 
constitute the fundamental ingredient of edible 
swallows’-ncsts, the flnest of which are sold to 
the Chinese for their weight in 'gold, though 
this, after all, may not bo very much. It is a 
misteke to imagine that they are formed of 
animal gelatine. By the Highlanders and 
Irish, sca-weed is largely consumed, after having 
been soaked in fre^ water : it is eaten cither 
dried or boiled, and, when dried, has somewhat 
of the odour and flavour of violets. It aflbrds 
food also to the natives of Australia and to the 
Sandwich Islanders. It is also the pabulum 
of the tasteful pilchard. 

For manure it is collected on most of the sea- 
shores, e^ecially in Jersey, Wales, and Ire- 
land ; an# is beneficial to most garden vege- 
tables, especially to artichokes. In the Orkney 
and Shetland Isles, when mixed with sea-sand 
and stable-litter, asparagus and sea-kale thrive 
under it. It is good for fertilizing potatoes. 
Pigs are very fond of it, and devour it greedily 
in the fields, wliere it is spread for manure. 

In the three kingdoms, especially in the north 
of Scotland, it is burned in ovens or pits and 
formed into kelp, which is the carbonate of 
soda employed in glass and soap making, Ac. 
In the Channel Islands the fuci (a species of 
algfle) give a most peculiar flavour in smoking 
bacon and fish : it also gives a gout to the crabs 
and lobsters on these coasts. 

Milton, alluding to the marine algae, ob- 
serves — 

Forthwith the sounds and seas, each creek and bay, 
With fry innumerable swarm, and shoals 
Of fish : — part single, or with mate 
Graze, the sea-^weed their paeture, and through groves 
of coral stray." 

This Marine Botanist is a good bulky vo- 
lunk3, and right well worthy of perusal. 

The Spectator. Post 8vo. Bosworth. 1853. 
A REPRINT of Addison’s and Steele’s Spectator. 
A book in which something good and* fresh 
may ever be found. This edition is remarka- 
bly neat, portable, and compendious ; the type 


is clear and lemble ; and, in short, every care 
seems to have been bestowed on the work. 

The Study of Oerman simplified in a JVlwr, 
Systematic^ and Practical Grammar^ ac- 
cording tujhc systems of Ollendorf^nd Br. 
Ahn. . By H. Manniieimer. Bonn : W. 
Salzbaeh. London: Williams and. Nor- 
gate. 1863. 

The Perfect SpeaheCj or a Complete Manual 
of the idionys and difficulties of the German 
and English Languages; with easy and 
9nodern German ari^ English Dialogues. 
By H. Mannhbimer. Bonn. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1863. 

The German student of the present day pos- 
sesses many and manifest advantages over 
those who attempted to conquer the grammati- 
cal difficulties of this language a few yc^ars back. 
The fault of all former grammars, and indeed 
of all the numerous elementary books that have 
yet been put forward in Germany, has been 
that want of method and system which is so 
conspicuous in these. Nothing can exceed the 
lucid arrangement adopted by Mr. Mannhei- 
mer in his practical grammar, which reminds 
us forcibly of the excellent French grammars 
published many years ago by M. Hamel, 
certainly the best introduction to that language 
that ever isiAed from the press. 

Mr. Manniieimer has supplied n want long 
acknowledged by every English stiulent of the 
German language, and yet his plan is so sim- 
ple, that, like all others of a similar nature, we 
wonder it has not been adopted years ago. 

Our author’s great object has b(*cn to teach 
his pupil to think in German, without which 
none can hope to converse in it with fluency. 
For this purpose he has collected a number of 
easy sentences, intconstant use in the daily 
affairs of life, or drawn from the works of clas- 
sical writers, and he has interwoven them with 
anecdotes and proverbs exhibiting the spirit 
and genius of the nation. In Mr. Mannhei- 
mer’s own words, we may affirm that while 
on the one hand the student finds no material 
points omitted, on* the other, he will not be 
overburdened with intricacies of constructions, 
and an accumulation of rules at the beginning 
of his task.” • 

It may indeed be affirmed, that, with the 
aid of these two books, and the occasional ad- 
vice of an experienced German, all the difficul- 
ties and intricacies of the language may be 
mastered without eflbrt in a very few months. 

The WorhPs Greatest Benefactor. A Lecture 
delivered by Alexander Wallace, Edin- 
burgh. Post 8vo. London : Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co. 1863. 

This publication was addressed to a large 
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meeting of the working-classes of Bradfordi 
and printed at their request. It is piously elo- 
quenty ^and it would be well if there were many 
more such books given to the public ; for its 
style and doctrine are plain and clear, and every 
line is intelligible to the humblest capacity. 

Outlines Mental and Moral Science. In^ 
tended Jor the Purposes of General instme- 
tion ; as well as jor the Use of the Higher 
Classes in Male and Female Academies^ and 
ae an Introduction to the LogiCj Metaphy^ 
sicsj and Ethics of Colleger. By David 
Stuaht, D.D.' Second Edition, enlarged. 
Dublin: James M'Glashan. PostSvo. 1853. 
A BOOK whose purport is sufficiently defined by 
its title. It contains much general and histori- 
cal information, but its grand aim is to promote 
piety and devotional feeling. ^^Ask Cuvier,” 
exclaims the Rev. Dr. Stuart, ^^and he will 
answer that an undevout anatomist is mad 
and so say Galen and Sir John Ilerschell. A 
Lexicon, at the end of the volume, contains a 
mass of information, tending to a more extended 
knowledge of the principles of pure Christianity. 
The author quotes many curious remarks : for 
instance, he cites Archbishop Whately — ** Sui- 
cide, if any one considers the nature and not the 
name of it, evidently wants the mpst essential 
chameter of murder, viz. the hurt and injury 
done to one’s neighbour in depriving him of 
life, as well as to others, by the insecurity they 
are, in consequence, liable to feel. And since 
no one, strictly speaking, can do injustice to 
himself, he cannot, in the literary and' primary 
acceptation of the words, be said cither to rob 
or to murder himself.” This may be true,” 
comments Dr. Stuart, using the Xerms justice 
and injustice in their conventional meaning, ac- 
cording to the usages of human society and the 
decisions of human laws ; but murder is injus- 
tice, and equally so is suicide.” 

Theological Colleges. By the Rev. C. He- 
bert. S. Bowering, Dalton, Wertheim and 
Mackintosh,. London. » 

The Educational Franchise. Hatchard, Ridg- 

'^SLy. 

The subject treated in the first of these pam- 
phlets is one that has long engaged the deepest 
attention of a large portion of the community ; 
and rightly so. In this vigilant age, when 
whatever concerns the improvement and ge- 
neral ordering of society, in a secular sense, is 
considered and investigated with an acumen 
and earnestness unpaialleled, it would be strange 
indeed if somewhat of the same animus did not 
extend itself to things spiritual. All who would 
be eminent in the political sphere must be 
thoroughly versed in the world’s history, and 


the intricacies of government, with its bearings 
on the interests of the common wealtfi. Phy- 
sicians and men of law must devote themselves 
to the attainment of a profound insight into 
the area of their several professions ; and this 
knowledge must be acquired in each and every 
case beyond, and independently of, ordinary 
and matter-of-coursc education. Shall they, 
then, on whom devolves the most important 
charge sof all, assume it without adequate pre- 
paration, or a due appreciation of its peculiar 
difficulties and responsibilities ? That such has, 
till within a very recent period, been the case, 
is a state of things as lamentable as it is unde- 
niable ; and though a strong feeling has latterly 
been awakened on the subject, the necessity 
of devising a remedy fully recognised, and par- 
tially good results obtained, the main deficiency 
still exists in \inabated deformity. To supply 
this deficiency, it is contemplated to establish 
Theological Colleges in various parts of the 
country; institutions C8|)ecially designed for 
the training of aspirants to the sacred ministry, 
not only by directing their studios to Church 
History, and such other knowledge as more 
particularly concerns their office, but further 
to imbue them with a truer and deeper sense 
of its nature, and the duties attaching to it, 
than they, for the most jiart, can acquire under 
the present system, Tlie Bishop of Lichfield, 
in a recent charge to his Clergy, investigated 
the (question with much acumen, Mt with a 
certain caution befitting tlie discussion of a pro^ 
Ject yet in its infancy. Mr. Hebert, in tlie 
essay before us, takes a lucid and suggestive 
view, of it. He slicw^s that a College lor each 
diocese, as is by some proposed, would be con- 
siderably more than the necessity of the case 
demands. He contemplates five as a desirable 
number, which might be situated in London, 
Bristol, Lampeter, Liverpool, and one of the 
midland towns. These, in conjunction with 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham Universities, 
would, he assumes, answer the purpose fully, 
and might properly supersede all other existing 
institutions of like character. The propriety 
of maintaining a connection between the Theo- 
logical Colleges and the Universities is gene- 
rally recognised; a connection which may be 
carried out, either by requiring all candidates 
for Holy Orders to study during an extra year 
in one of the former, after keeping their terms 
at the Univeraity ; or, as our author suggests, 
by permitting them to take their Bachelor's 
Degree, if competent, in the seventh ternf of 
residence, and to keep the remaining three at a 
Theological College. It is clearly expedient 
that these Colleges should he constituted as 
adjuncts to the Universities, not as in aHy way 
superseding them. Though an University edu- 
cation, by familiarizing the mind with the world 
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as it is, and bringing all yaricty of character, 
temperament, and genius, into contact, expands 
the range of ideas, and engenders a generous 
and liberal tone of feeling, it has a tendency, 
as experience amply shews, to impress upon 
the future clergyman, a secularity, incompatible, 
abstractedly considered, with his sacred office. 
On the other hand, an exclusively ecclesiastical 
training is attended with the danger of begetting 
a spiritual pride, a confined view of thipgs, and 
a lack of that sympathy with the community 
without which the ministrations of the Pastor, 
however earnest and devoted, must necessarily 
fail of their desired end. It is solely by the 
blending together of these apparently dis- 
cordant elements that we can hope for the 
attainment of the happy result long looked for, 
hut never yet accomplished. Into the details 
of the construction and government of these 
proposed Colleges it is not our province to 
enter. The principle alone we would illustrate 
as one which all must admit to be at least 
worthy of the most careful investigation, af- 
fecting, as it does, the highest interests of all 
classes. 

Akin, in some degree, to this reform con- 
templated in the constitution of the Church, is 
the improvement in that of the House of Com- 
mons, discussed in the second of the above 
pamphlets. Among the multifarious projects 
staved off by our legislators to the next Session 
is anotl^ revision of the constituency, one 
feature W which we may reasonably hope to 
he the establishment of an educational franchise. 
Few will be dis|K>sed to underrate the beneficial 
results derivable from the introduction into the 
Lower House of a certain number of Members 
who have not been compelled to go through 
the unsavoury process of soliciting the sweet 
voices” of the multitude, hut who will enter 
upon their legislative functions uiitraii:’inc‘lled by 
any political pledges or party incumhrnnccs. 
How to accomplish this desirable object is the 
question. The actual solution of tlie problem 
must await the deliberation of the wise heads 
to which the destinies of the nation are now 
entrusted. In the mean time there can be no 
harm in hearing the suggestions of an indi- 
vidual. The present writer, then, proposes that 
the new educational franchise should be con- 
ferred on Clergymen and Ministers of all de- 
nominations, on barristers, attorneys, and other 
legal functionaries ; professors of medicine and 
surgery ; half-pay and retired officers of the 
army and navy, and of the East-India Compa- 
ny^ service ; Graduates of the Universities, and 
certificated Schoolmasters; und finally. Fellows 
^f the Royal Society, and of all other chartered 
literary and scientific bodies. The Members 
be selected by this learned constituency must 
of course be of the same class. The numbers 


of electors, under their several divisions aho\ o 
enumerated, in Great Britain, are estimated at 
92,G18, and the numher of Members to be thus 
elected at 70. In making this latter 'recom- 
mendation, the writer seems to have forgotten 
the motto AV quid nimis. Had he lyore fully 
considered the matter, it would puzzle him 
to determine how room is* to he found for 
this addition of seventy Members to the already 
overgrown House of Commons. Now, since 
the proposition he advoeatc's luis, in the main, 
our unqualified warm approval, and we are 
always rc^ady to help a friend in ne^d, wo will 
suggest a method whcrA)y the difficiiliies aris- 
ing from making the house yet more un- 
wieldy than it is may be obviated. The new 
Members would present nncpicstionably the 
beau ideal of purity of election : no corrupt 
influences could by possibility he brought into 
play as regards them. We would suggest, 
then, that all seats in future declared void by 
reason of bribery should he su|q)iied by them ; 
and, if the expericuice of the last Session is to 
be in any way relied upon, there cannot exist 
a shadow of doubt but that the seventy vacan- 
cies required for the purpose will he speedily 
available ; thus affording a most agreeable illus- 
tration of the process of eliciting good out of 
evil. 

# 

The Boufiuet culled from Maryhhone Qar^ 
dens. By Blue Beil and Mignionette, und 
arrang(*d by Thistle for privater circulation. 
Nos. 2(), 27, 28, 2^). London : Printed at 
the “Bouquet” Press, 185G. 

The indefatigable editress of this charming 
serial, displays, with unrein itting energy, Iresli 
grace, and sonicj new beauties in every Nuirihcr. 
Each bright garland that she weaves is, in 
some respect, more,atiracllvc than the lust, no 
eftbrt being ^part'd to select from every clime 
the choicest flowers, and to arrange them in har- 
monious order. To her, neither the chilling 
severity of winter, the backwardness of spring, 
the dull leaden sky of our northern summer, 
nor the decadence of autumn, seem to present 
any material obstacle to tlie successful accom- 
plishment of her ])lcasiiig task. It has been 
said that — 

“ E’en ill the fitifling bosom of the Town, 

A garden, in wliidi nothing thrives, has charms 
Tliat soothe the rieli possessor.” 

What, then, would the poet have said or sung 
had he been permitted to wander through those 
blooming gardens, whence the fair “Mignio- 
nette ” culls, with so much skill, her never- 
fading blossoms, and tends with gentle hand 
her 

Unblown llowcrs — ^new appearing sweets. 

Unlike the trashy wares, so seduously puffiid 
and incessantlv palniod off upon an iiidiscri- 
20 
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minatinj; public by our west-end publishers* 
the numbers of this periodical are ^^not to be 
bought for gold.’’ The youthful editress of the 
“Bouquet” and her co-adjutors* seek not a 
circulation beyond their own circle. They 
crave neither notoriety nor fume* nor that 
— “habitation, Riddy and unsure/* 

Which he hath “ tliat buildeth on the vulgar heart.** 

Their" merits and abilities are patent <enough to 
all by whom they would be known* and they 
are — many. 

In that delightful district wmere* mirahile 
dictUf the flowers are vocal again as in the 
days of Ovid* a peculikrity of these specimens 
displayed before us is* that each retains the in- 
itial letter of the contributor who has under- 
gone a temporary metamorphosis. We should 
scarcely have expected such a phenomenon as 
this in modern dsys* and least of all in the smoky 
atmosphere of the great metropolis. Yet the 
Marylebone Bouquet incessantly exhales agree- 
able odours ; or* in other words* both the prose 
and verae of the floral authors exhibit* for the 
most part* a creditable amount of fancy* feeling* 
and good sense. 

The idea which prompted the establishment 
of this periodical was a happy one* and one 
that, we undcratand* is likely to be acted upon 
soon on a more extended scale. 

Authors are beginning to flri^* somewhat 
tardily it is true* that they may very well dis- 
pense with the oflices of those drones of so- 
ciety* the publishei's* who have been too long 
battening on the honey while the poor bics 
have ptn-ished. Literaiy men* howev(?r, now 
ask* ‘‘ Why should we toil to enrich lazy 
tradesmen* and reap ourselves* no profit from 
our work? What need* indeed* have we of the 
Lintots* the Curlls* the Osbornes* the Caves* or 
the Cadells of the present day ? Let us give 
our works to the world* anU let the public send 
to us for the books they require,” An Associa- 
tion* we are assured* is forming to carry out 
this admirable project. It cannot but prove suc- 
cessful* if properly conducted* and it will eflect 
the overthrow of the most grinding tyranny 
that has ever disgraced the^ republic of letters. 

A History of the Church for the Use of Chil- 
dren. By the Uev. J. M. Neale. 
Among the many ecclesiastical histories we 
already possess* we do not know' of any which 
ofler the qualification by which the title of the 
present one is accompanied. 

This is a want that has long been felt* and 
wc are glad to see it supplied by one who has 
hitherto been so forward in providing instruc- 
tive entertainment for youthful lovers of historic 
lore. 

** Part I.” only has as yet been issued from 
the press* and may rather be called a history 


of the early Church* as it brings us no further 
than the Council of Chalcedon. 

Mr. Neale treats this epoch with clearness 
and precision* and narrates with truthful sim. 
plicity the stirring events which characterise 
the dawning of Christianity ; — the disputes and 
Councils — the heresies and persecutions through 
which the as yet infant Church manfully fought 
her way* rising* phcenix-like* with renewed vi- 
tality f^m every fresh attack, and displaying* in 
the constancy and devotion of her saints and mar- 
tyrs* a vigour and energy almost beyond the be- 
lief of this lax* slothful* and self-indulgent age. 

The minds of the young* can scarcely be too 
early impre^-sed with these recitals of Christian 
heroism* so worthy of the holy cause in whose 
behalf it was called forth ; and we know of no 
influence so well calculated to elevate the 
mental standard* and confirm the faith of 
the rising generation* as that produced by an 
acquaintance with the sublime character de- 
veloped through the fierce and fiery trials of 
religious persecution. 

The Pastor and hit Flock. A Tale. Cleaver. 
Not personal experience only, but a sensitive 
heart to turn that experience to account* is 
requisite for one who would appropriately 
chronicle 

The short but simple annaJs of the poor. 

Both these essential qualifications th^uthoress 
of the present little volume evidently Assesses ; 
and the result is* a brief and unpretending 
series of touching sketches* setting forth the 
tender care of the Pastor over his flocjk* tlie 
liomely virtues of some* the ill courses of others* 
arising from ignorance and evil associations* 
and the infliicnces eflecting their reformation. 
A leisure half-hour might be less profitably 
spent than in running through these 130 pages. 

Fern Leaves from Fannfs Portfolio. Illus- 
trated by Birket Foster. London : Ingram* 

Cooke* and Co. 1853. 

T»£SE ^‘Fern Leaves*” gathered* as the fair 
writer assures us* at random in shady spots* 
where sunbeams seldom play*” are in reality 
a series of short* interesting* and entertain- 
ing articles* most of which were written for, 
and publbhed in, various American journals : 
others now appear in print for the firat time. 

Some of these efliisions are thrown off in 
a grave* others in a lively vein : the book is 
consequently fragmentary in its character* and* 
as such* peculiarly adapted for perusal* either 
on a journey* or during those broken hours 
when we have not cither time or inclination 
to apply to more serious or less desultory stu- 
dies. There is scarcely one among these 
sketches which does not convey an useful Ics- 
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SOD in a pleasing form. Several pourtrav i^ ith 
fidelity iMierican tlbpiim, feeling, and habits, 
and,tfis such, are extrefiSiy interesting. There 
is a very pleasing qiiaintness in many ; vhile 
here and there we meet with touches of phrase- 
ology sufficiently indicative of the writer’s trans* 
atlaiitic origin. 

Wc select from the variety before us, the 
history of Edith May, because it is a history 
that might be told of many. A young lady, 
endowed with all the usual peerless ^attractions 
of heroines, and possessing a devoted lover 
(Ainslic), has the misfortune, in an unlucky 
hour, to quarrel with him. 1 1 was only a lover's 
quarrel — a few hasty words — a formal parting 
between two hearts, that neither time nor dis- 
tance could ever disunite ; — then a lifetime of 
misery ! 

Out of pique, Edith marries Mr. Jefferson 
Jones, ** an ossified old btichelor, who had but 
one idea in his head, and that was, to make 
money. There was only one thing he under- 
stood equally well, and that was now to keep 
it. He was angular, prim, cold, and precise ; 
mean, grovelling, contemptible, and cunning.” 

Mr. Jones becomes aware of Edith's prior 
attachment, and in order to ascertain whether 
it has been forgotten, thus accosts her : — 

ins TRIAL. 

“ I *in tbinkini;; of takiiij^ a short journey, Edith,” said 
ho, seating himself by her side, and playing with the 
silken cord and tassels about her waist. As it is wholly 
a business trip, it would hamper me to take you with me; 
but you^ hear from ire. Meanwhile, you know how to 
amuse yourself, hey, Edith ?” 

lie looked searchingly in her face. Tliere was no con- 
scious blush, no change of expression, no tremor of tho 
frame. Ue might as well hare addrcssctl a marble statue. 

Mr. Jeflcrson Jones was posed. Well, he hatle her 
one of his characteristic adieus ; and, when the door 
closed, Edith felt as if a mountain weight had been lifted 
oif her heart. There was hut one course for her to pur- 
sue. She knew it ; she had already marked it out. She 
would deny herself to all Tisitors; she would not go 
abroad till her husband’s return. She was strung in her 
purpose. There should be no door left open for busy 
scandal to enter. Of Aiiislie she knew nothing, save that 
a letter reached her from him after her marriage, which 
she had returned unopened. 

And so she wander^ restlessly tlirough those splendid 
rooms, and tried, by this sclf-iiiilictcd penance, to atone 
for the defection of her heart. Bid she take her guitar, 
old songs they had sung together came unbidden to her 
lips ; — that book, too, they had read. Oh, it was all 
misery, turn where slie would ! 

^ Bay after day passed by : no letter from Mr. Jones 1 
The time had already passed that was fixed upon for his 
return ; and Edith, nervous from close confinement and 
the weary inward struggle, started like a frightened bird 
at every footfall. 

It came at last— the letter — ^alod with black ! ** He 
hmd been accidentally drowned. His hat was found ; all 
seavcb for the body had been unavailing.” 

Edith was no hypocrite. She could not mourn for him, 
save in the outward garb of woe ; but now that he was 
dead, conscience did its office. She had not, in the eye of 
the world, been untrue ; hut there is an Eye that searches 
deeper— -that scans thoughts as well as actions. 

Ainslie was jiist starting for the Continent, by order of 


a physician, when the news reached him. •A brief time 
he gave to docorum, and then they met. It is needless to 
say what that meeting was. Bays and months of 
wretchedness were forgotten, like some dreadful' dream. 
She was again his own Edith, sorrowing, repentant, and 
happy. 

They were sitting together one evening : Edith’s heail 
was upon his shoulder, and her face radiant as a seraph’s. 
They were speaking of their future home.# 

Any spot on the wide earth hut this, dear Ainslie. 
Take me away from these painfiil assfM'iatioiis.” 

“ Say you so, pretty ICdith ?” said a woll-kfiown voice. 
** I but tried- that faithful heart of yours, to prove it f 
Pity to turn such a pretty comedy into a tragedy : but 1 
happen to hc^anager hero, young man !** said Mr. Jones, 
turning fierdlly toward the horror-struck Ainslie. 

The revulsion was too dreadful. Edith survived but a 
week. Ainslie became hepelcssly insaner 

The story of a bright but brief life is touch- 
ingly fold in the following simple but graphic 
lines, which wc give, because none can fail to 
peruse them with pleasure. 

LiTTij; may. 

** 1 vronder who made God ! Mamma don't know, 
thought mamma knew every thing. The ^^ihister don'A 
know, because 1 asked him. 1 wonder do the angels know ‘i 
1 wonder shall I know' when I go to heaven ?” 

Bear little May t She looked liko an angel then, as 
she stood under the linden-tree, with her eyes fixed.«s|i 
the far-off sky, and the sunlight falling on that golden 
hair, till it shone liko a glory round her head. You 
would have loved our little May — ^not hecaiise her face 
had such a pensive sw'cetness hi it, or that her step was 
light as a fawn’s, or her little limto so gracefully moulded 
— hut because her heart was full of lovo for every living 
thing which God had made. One day 1 rambled with her 
in tho w'ood# She had gathered her favourite flowers — 
tile tiniest and most delicate ; the air was full of music, 
and tlie breexe laden with fragrance ; the little birds were 
not happier than wc. Little May stood still ; her largo 
eyes grew moist with happy tears, and, dropping her little 
treasures of moss, leaves, .and flowers, at my feet, she 
said, “ Bear Fanny, let me pray.” 

She knew that the good God scattered all this beauty 
so lavishly about us, and she could not enjoy it without 
thanking Him. Bear little May ! wo listeu in vaJn fur 
her voice of music now. 

** The churchyard hath an added stone. 

And Heaven ono spirit more.” 

Our fair authoret«s ia, we are assured, a young, 
beautiful, and blooming widow, who, although 
she lias achieved a name in her own country, 
thinks proper to conceal it here : we therefore 
do not deem ourselves justified in revealing it. 
None will be disposed to deny, however, that 

Fanny Fern ” is endowed with no small share 
of the indomitable energy and spirit of her 
countrymen, when they cast their eye upon the 
following addreiis to one who cugually made 
use of the pusillanimous expression, 

“ 1 can’t.” 

Apollo !— what a face ! Boleful as a hearse ; folded 
hands ; hollow chest ; whining voice ; the very picture of 
cowardly irre solution. Spring to your feet, hold up your 
head, set your teeth together, draw that fine form of 
yours up to tlie height that God made it ; draw an im- 
mense long breath, and look about yoo. Whae do ycu 
sec? Why, all creation taking care of number one;— 
pushing ahead like the car of Juggernaut over live vic- 
tims. There it is ; and you can’t help it. Are yoo going 
to lie down and he crushed ? 

202 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


By all that is manly, no !— dash ahead ! You have as 
crnod a right to mount the triumphal car as your neigh- 
iMur. Snap your fingers at croakers. If you can't get 
round a stump, leap over it, high aud dry. Have nerves 
of steel, a will of iron. Never mind sidcaches, or heart- 
aches, or headaclies; — dig away without stopping to 
lireatho, or to notice envy or malice. Set your target in 
the clouds, an(l aim at it. If your arrow falls short of 
the mark, what of tliat ? Pick it up and go at it again. 
If you should never reach it, you will shoot higher than 
if you only aimed at a bush. Don't whine if your friends 
fall off. At the first stroke of good luck, by Mhmmon ! 
they will swarm around you like a hive -of bees, till you 
are disgusted with human nature. 

“I can't!" Ob, pshaw! I throw mylglove in your 
face, if T am a woman ! You are a disgrace to cordu- 
roys. What ! a man lack courage ? A man want in- 
dependence? A man to be discouraged at obstacles? 
A man afraid to face any thing on earth, save his 
Maker ? Why ! 1 have the most unmitigated contempt for 
you, you little, pusillanimous pussy-cat! There is no- 
thincr mpnly about you, except your whiskers. 

Colt on^Revohing Chomhered^Breech Fire 
v^lrwiA^^lildited by Charles Maiiby, F.R.S., 
M. Inst. C. E. Clowes and Sons, Charing 
Cross. 

£ohpNEL Colt has now for some time enjoyed 
a world-wide reputation as the inventor of the 
most powcrlul and destructive weapon, of its 
class, that the ingenuity of man ever devised. 
We hail him cordially on that account, as a 
benefactor to mankind — as a true pacificator ; 
for whatever is calculated to rendci^'wai*s more 
deadly, tends at the same time to prevent their 
recurrence. • We have on former occasions ex- 
pressed our candid opinion of the merits of 
these repeating-anns, and we have since then 
had further occasion to bear testimony to their 
tremendous efficiency. 

At a trial of one of Colonel Colt’s pistols at the 
Rifle ground at Erith, not long since, w'e saw 
thirty-two out of thirty-six shots strike within a 
circle seven feet in diameteiyat a range of four 
HUNDRED AND TEN YARDS ! the most remarka- 
ble performance, in all probability, ever effected 
by a pistol ; and that pistol had a baiTel only 
Seven and a-half inches in length. 

I'hc Pamphlet liefore us, which is remarkably 
well written, and intelligible to the dullest capa- 
(iity, gives a perfect history of the^progress of 
the invention up to the present improved manu- 
facture of the perfect article, and of the beauti- 
ful machinery by which they arc produced. 

Whether as a protection for his person while 
travelling, or for the defence of his house when 
at home, every sensible man ought to possess 
one of these matchless Revolvers; not the 
trash]r vamped-up imitations of them, got up in 
Birmingham, which are much fitter to shoot at 
than to shoot with. 

Those who wish to satisfy themselves as to 
the reasons for the superiority of the Yankee 
article have only to ])eruse this capital little 


Treatise, and inspect4ke 
is illustrated. 


Scotland and the Scotiuh Church, By the 

Rev. Henry Caswall, M.A. John Henry 

Parker, Oxford, and 377 Strand. 

In this compendious little volume we have 
a clear, concise, and intelligible history of the 
Scottish Church, setting forth the real grounds 
on which Episcopacy is based, and pointing 
out at thck same time the benefits and dangers 
of free synodical action. 

Little certainly is known of the state of this 
branch of the Church in the far N orth. Many 
are apt to consider Episcopacy as a schism, 
set up in unrighteous opposition to the Kirk, 
and sympathize altogether with the party 
which, owing to accidental circumstances, has 
obtained the advantages of a legal establish- 
ment.” To give an idea of the opinion enter- 
tained upon the Continent of the spiritual desti- 
tution of Scotland, we may mention, that when, 
a few years since, our most giRcious Majesty 
visited Cologne, and contributed a handsome 
donation to the funds for the restoration of the 
cathedral there, a meeting of many influential 
inhabitants of that town ivas held, to discuss 
the propriety of thanking Queen Victoria for 
her gift, and to request her, with all due 
respect, to apply the fund to the Introduc- 
tion OF Christianity into that benighted 
portion of her dominions known by the name 
of Scotland ! Not long since, too, W'e happened 
to be travelling in company with an *Abbe, a 
man of great enidition and infonnation, who, 
in the course of conversation, lamented, with 
much earnestness and distress of mind, the 
fact^ that “ So beautiful a country as Scotland, 
inhabited as she is by so fine a race, should 
have resisted with such determination all at- 
tempts at the introduction of the light of the 
gospel.” We endeavoured in vain to })ersuade 
the worthy ecclesiastic that he was labouring 
under an erroneous impression. He had tra- 
velled through every part of the country, and, 
with the exception of Strathglass (the country 
of the Chisholm, and a Roman-Catholic dis- 
trict), he assured us that the rest of the nation 
were as complete heathens puiewt'*), as 
their ancestors were two thousand years ago : 
indeed he added, in no part of the world had 
he ever witnessed such debasing profiigacy as 
in Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Now, if this be the prevalent opinion, our 
Scotch friends cannot be toQ grateful to Mr. 
Caswall for the trouble he has taken ii^ re- 
moving the stigma. The whole of Cal^onia 
ought to unite in promoting the extensive cii^ 
culation of this book, and ih«^xpressing her 
gratitude to a man who has exet^ liimself so 
ably and so strenuously in her belmlf. 
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Mademoiselle de Cardonne. Par M. A. de Gondrecourt. Paris. 1853. 


Tins last work which M. de Gondrecourt has 
presented to the reading public, is a sketch, 
touched up by the pencillings of fiction, of the 
disturbed life led by the inhabitants of St. Do- 
mingo during the short reign of Toussaint 
rOuverture, the Black Patriot of Hayti.” 
We had almost imagined that the fe¥er for 
w'riting on slave emancipation, if not extinct, 
had at least considerably abated ere this; 
yet we find many allusions to it in M. de 
Gondrecourt’s new work. We cannot, how- 
ever, complain of a total want of novelty in 
the subject, as a description of life in the West- 
Indian Islands is not yet a very hackneyed 
topic, and his opinions on slave liberation seem 
to differ very essentially from thOse of the au- 
thoress of Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and her many 
disciples and imitators. An extract from the 
book will perhaps be the best means of demon- 
strating some of the author’s views. Speaking 
of the evils attendant on slavery, he says — 

TjO mat etait assez exorbitant par luimeme, pour que 
dcs declamatcurs ignorants ou de mauvaise foi nc se crus- 
8ont pas obliges de Texagercr en outrageant la vdrite. 
Que si Ton compare I'etat materiel des iiegres des colonics 
avant rcmancipation, a Tetat des negres libres dans lours 
tribes sauvasres en Afriquo il cst certain que Tasservisse- 
ment Icur donnent le bicn etre. J'irai plus loin ; je dirai 
qu'en France Ic paysan pauYre, lo journalier des campagnes 
souflfre bcaucoup plus les tormeus do sa mis^ro que ne 
souffrait I’esclaTe sur le domaine do son maitre dcs tour- 
ments de sa sorvitudo; ct, enfin, pour conduire men 
assertion d sa limito extreme je ne craindrai pas d’ 
airirmer que le negre maintenant ailranchi doit regretter 
sinon pour son aine qu'enivro la liberie, au moins pour 
son corps torture par I’indigence, les soins paternels, 
intcress£‘s, secourables des inaitrcs dont il savait apprecier 
les bontes. 

* * * it * * 

Qu'on no me prenne pas pour un adversaire aveugle 
et obstine de I'cmaucipation. Jo suis do mon temps, et 
nics instincts ne sent pas retrogrades. La liberte dcs 
negres etait justice, par cela m^'me que I'csclavage ^tait 
d*origine iniquo ; inais Vemancipation a et6 brutalo ct elle 
sera fuiieste ; elle sera funeste parco qu'elle a du memo 
coup, ruind le maitre, etourdi I'esclaye ; ruind le ma tro 
qui mourra de miscre, etourdi I'esclaye qui mourra du 
yertige. Gertes lo mdtropole a dtd gdndreuse car elle a 
indemnisd le colon. Indemnisd ! cc mot ne proclame-t-il 
pas Tabus ? quels cris ne jetteraient par les hdritiers dcs 
acqudreurs de biens nationaux, si on yenait leur arrachcr 
leurs domaincs en les indemnisant par une concession 
insignifianto pour chacun d'eux ruineuse pour T£tat? 
Et cependaut la France a etd gdndreuse, je lo rdpete, 
quoiqu'ollc se soit ondettdo pour commettre une injustice 
deguisdo sous le nom pompeux do rdparation." 

Nearly at the commencement of the book 
we Jiave a scene described with much dramatic 
power. It is a nocturnal meeting of the nbgres- 
marronSf who have assembled, headed by La 
R4m4dios, a Capresse, hideous in body and di- 
abolical in mind, to conspire against Toussaint 
rOuverture. La Rem4dios predicts the advent 
of a French invasion, and promises her fellow- 
conspirators that the Holy Spirit will send a 


chief; when, to the astonishment of all, herself 
included, he appears in the person of Ttfussaint 
rOuverture. Genius instructs hiiub how to 
gain over this wild band, and, in a few seconds, 
those, once his bitter foes, become his dpvoted 
friends. *He brings a traitor before him for 
punishment, and in that traitor La R4medioB be- 
holds J4r4miQ the fiajice of her daughter. She 
is desired by Toussaint to judge him, and, fear- 
ing the vengeance of j^he traitor for herself, 
condemns him to death; but the rupejireaks 
as ho is being hung, and Martial, a French 
sergeant, who has been a hidden witness of the 
whole transaction, shoots him to free him from 
the torture he endures. Martial is discovered, 
and brought before Toussaint. He remains his 
prisoner, with a promise not to attempt to 
escape, for a fortnight. The scene here changes 
to the house of the Comte de Cardonne,a Creole, 
who has attained the rank of admiral in the 
French navy. La R4m4dios and old Srnarth 
are his confidential servants ; but not even in 
the house of her master does the former allow 
her diabolical work to cease: she has sworn 
eternal enmity to the whites ; and, to remove 
from M. de Cardonne’s neighbourhood all those 
faithful to him, she poisons, one afier the other, 
his devoted slaves, and causes criminal suspi- 
cion to rest on good old Srnarth. The family 
de Cardonne are suddenly surprised by a visit 
from Dcssalincs, the black governor under 
Toussaint, who becomes enamoured of Nancy, 
M. de Cardonne’s daughter. In Dessaline’s 
suite is Martial, who dines with Srnarth, when 
they arrange to go out together at dead of night 
en chedoupe. It is during this nocturnal ad- 
venture that they Jail in with M. Meynard, 
Martial’s captain, who had sent him ashore to 
explore, and they bring him with them to land. 
He is the hearer of a letter from General Le- 
clerc to M. de Cardonne, announcing the in- 
tended descentof the French upon the island, and 
begs in vain M. de Cardonne’s assistance. M. 
Meynard is a suitor iior the hand of Nancy : he 
had known her whfii she was pensionnaire in 
a convent at V'ersnilles. He is smuggled at 
night by the old admiral into his house, lest he 
should be seized by the blacks, and ne becomes 
the Jianci of Mile. Nancy. Besides dreams of 
love he has visions of glory, and he resolves to 
go unarmed to Dessalines, and seek to form a 
compact. He knows the vanity of the man he 
has to deal with, and his savage love for Nancy, 
and these are the points on which he bases his 
hopes of success. By telling him that General 
Buonaparte wishes him to be proclaimed em- 

S eror, and by promising him the hand of Nancy 
e Cardonne, he entraps him, and causes him 
to sell himself to the French. Juliette, the 
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c daughter of La R6m6dio8^ becomes Meynard’s 
accomplice, from a resolve to avenge on her 
mother 'the death of Jeremie ; for, from over- 
hoariiig‘4 conversation between Meynard and 
Martial, she learns the whole truth. She 
denounces her to the admiral as Ventpoisonneiise, 
but it is too late ; Smarth has been sent away. 

II faut courir apres Smarth, Ic rencontrer, lb raincner 
ici. 

La R6m6(lios respira; ello connaissait sa fiUo, die 
pr6voyait quclque ruse de son f;6nie pcrvei^. 

— Jlainriier Smarth ! et pourquoi dernanda lo Comte ? 

— Pourquoi ? repondit Julietto on trarersant la cham- 
bre d'uti pas precipite et se placant devant la porte de 
sortie, pourqnoi ? parce quo vous avez, tous ainiral, et 
Tons, mam'zellc, commis un grand crime enyers Dieu ot 
cet homietc huinme. 

IjO comto bondit sur son sirge et son visage s*eclaira 
d*uiie vive luniiere. 

Smarth ! Smarth lionnrtc hoinme! r6peta-t-il k mots 
interrompus 

— Vous avez ose accuser un innocent qiii verserait pour 
vous la derniere gouttc de son sang . . . vous avez ute 
ingrats et barbares . . . ce n'est pas Smarth qui em- 
poisonnait Ics n.'grcs des Tamarins et de St. Jeau . . . 
voilii, voila I'empoisonneuse. 

T/amiral et Nancy pousscront un cri d'^pouvante ; .Tu- 
liettc, le corps freiiiissant les levres pales, les yeux ardents 
toiiait uue main tendiic vers la RemMios ot la designait 
a riiorreur de ses niaitres — Dans cette attitude drania- 
tique et iiiiplacahlo, la jeunc mulatrcsse otait d*iinc idcale 
beauts ; clle avait le geste quo le pcintre iinmortcl donne 
u Tange accusateur au jour du jugcineiit dernier. 

i^a iiomddios sc relcvadetoutosahautou|,eiifrissonaiit 
et s'appuya au luur, coinme lo serpent qui se rainassc et 
se dresKC on silflant pret a s’dancor sur son onneini. Rion 
do plus alTreux que cctodieux visage terrifie par la colorc. 
Jamais face de pantliere prise au piogc ct furicuse, n’ez- 

{ iriina par de plus horribles contractions, la rage feroce et 
a duuleur — T^o comte, d’abord stupifait ct inuet de stupe- 
factions, retrouva le premier la parole — Je m*en doutais ! 
s'ecria-t-il . . . je suis un miserable ! 

11 n’en put dire davantage : de grosses larmes sillon- 
naiont ses joues. Nancy s'etait instiiictivemeut jetee dans 
les bras de son pere. Tout son ctre fr Jmissait. 

La Rcmc'dios is bound strong cords, and 
the Compte himself remains to watch her. To 
aid J uliette in her plot of vengeance;, she has 
Nancy taken prisoner, and confined at St. Marc, 
Dessaline’s house. Her father is in despair at 
his daughter’s capture, and us La Reinedios 
promises to obtain her release, he severs her 
bonds, and sets her free ; but, traitress to the 
last, she immediately seeks Dessalincs, and in- 
forms him that he is, on her suggestion, being 
made the Frpiich man’s,; Meynard, Nancy, 
Juliette, together with upwards of fifty white 
people, are taken to the Ravine aux Coulcuvres 
to be slaughtered, whither she herself proceeds, 
to glut her vengeance and to revel in the hor- 
rid sight. 

La Remedies courut 4 Mademoiselle do Cardonne et 
la secouaiit par un bras clle lui dit avec rage : 

— Cost toi qui ns cause de men inalhcur, toi, ton pere, 
ta faniille, ton amant, tous ceux qni ont ta peau et ta 
conleiir . . . Ok ! je vais me baigner dans ton sang, je vais 
te d^chircr dc ces deux mains et te mettre cn lainbeaux. 
MadGiiiuisellc do Cardoiiiie leva sur le monstre un regard 
de piti6. 

— Tu veux savoir ce que tu iiTas fait, n'est-cc pas ? eh 


bien, 4coutG done ce que je vais te dire : J*avais ton age, 
j*4tais m£me plus jeune que toi, et assur6ment j^etais pms 
belle ; j'habitais la contree Espagnolc, loi^u'un homme, 
un Fran^'ais qui portait ton nom, un frere de ton pere, 
mo fit croire qu'il m'aimait, et moi jo devins folle de cet 
amour. . . . Cet homme no voulait cependant satisfaire 
qu’un caprice. . . 11 m'abandunna bientot, il lit plus, il me 
vendit, car j'etais sou csclavc ; il me vendit avec Tenfant 
que jo nourrissais ; cet enfant 6tait pourtant sa lille« cette 
nllc la voil4 . . . e'est Juliette. . . . Ton oncle partit pour 
TKuropc, xn'abaudonnant 4 mon desespoir, aux larmes qui 
en peu de temps, fletrirent ma beautd. jl me laissa aux 
mains d'un nouveau niaitro et ce maitre ne pouvant 
m’employer a aucun travail, parce que jo n'avais force et 
courage que pour pleurer, fit chatier ce qu'il appelait ma 
paresse et ma lachet4 . . . lo fuuet du commandeur a laiss6 
sur mon corps des traces qui vculent du sang ; car le sang 
pent seul clTaccT. Cependant Dieu me donna la resig- 
nation ; les caresses de mon enfant mo ranimerent, je me 
mis ail travail et avec tant de zele que je pus me racheter, 
m'aflTrancliir. IJbre, je courus apres ton oucle . . . il 4tait 
mort! Je changcai de nom et entrai au service de tun 
pore . . . tu me deViiies, n'est cc pas ? J'ai pendant douzc 
aus nonrri ina haine do patience, j'ai attendu mon beure 

I )our frapper 4 mon tour ... sur toi, sur tun pere, sur tous 
cs ticus, sur tes amis, sur les blancs maudits, j’ai jur6 
d’asBouvir ma col ere d’cxcrcor ma vengeance . . . Theurc 
est venue, tu vas mourir ; mais avant d’expirer tu auras 
assisto an supplice dc ton beau fianc6. . . . Dcssaliiies va 
venir, il te prendra dans ses bras. . . . Uiic ceremouie 
grossierc, une ceremouie en usage au p.ays de Guinoe, te 
maricra, toi si ficrc ct hautaiuo an general Dessaliries, 
ton ancien valet ; tu seras sa femme ; le capitaine que tu 
vois li\-bas et qui seinble vouloir deviner mes paroles aux 
xnouvements de ines levres ; le capitaine assistera 4 cette 
oeremonie ct scion la lui de la guerre chez les pcupladcs 
dc Gulnec, il sera decapitd sous tes yeux pour consacrer 
la victoire do sou rival. Alors Dessalines fora de toi ce 
qu'il voudra. . . . Tu mourras done, mais de honte ct de 
douleur. . . . Qiiant 4 ces brigands ctendus eu troupeau 4 
nies pieds, ajuuta la Capressc en levant la main sur les 
risoniiicrs, lours cadavres apprendront aux Fran(;ais, du 
aut de CCS arbres, quo nous leur faisons une guerre sans 
pitie. . . . Qu'ils viennent done tc delivrcr, ces soldats tant 
vantes, qu'ils viennent ! jamais ils ne sortiront assez vite 
de leurs valsseaux pour t’arracher do mes mains avides, 
car . . . euteiids tu fremir ces broiissailles . . . e'est Dcs- 
salines ton galant, ton adorateur, ton. ... Ah ! maledic- 
tion ! trahison ! . . . 

La R6medios tournoya sur elle-meme en poussant 
un cri terrible, ct tomba la face contre terre ; en vain elle 
sc ddbattit pour se rdever, clle ne put quo se rouler dans 
une mare de sang. 

Un coup de feu avait retenti dans la ravine, et la mu- 
lairesse venait d’etre frappee d'une balle qui lui avait fra- 
casse Tepaule droite.” 

* ♦ * 

LaRem4dios s’etait trainee jusqu’aux pieds de la cr£ole 
ct la, pendant que Nancy occu^ du combat et des ac- 
tions de gr4ce qu'elle rendait a Dieu, ne la voyait pas, ello 
g*4tait dressee sur ses geuoux et s'effor^ait d'atteiiidrc 
Mademoiselle de Cardonuo avec la main gauche. Elle 
allait y parvenir : deja ses doigts crisp6s effleuraient lo 
visage de Nancy menaqant ses Itvres du poison qu'ils ca- 
chaient sous leur ongles, lorsque Smarth la saisit aux 
cheveux par derriere, et la renversa. 

— ^Tu m’appartiens ! cria lo matclot, reste 14-- Smarth 
mit un pied sur la poitrine de la Rdmedios et contcnyila 
avec unesorte d'indiffere 9 ce le carnage que les prisonniers 
de St. Marc, delivres pari eurs sauveurs, faisaient des sol- 
dats de Dessalines. 

Le Comte de Cardonne re^ut 4 la fois dans ses bras 
Nancy et son fianc4 ; il avait 4puis4 son 4nergie, il s'af- 
faissa sur lui-m4me en disant ; 

— Co n'est rien mes enfahts, la joie m’4toufib ... ah ! 
Dieu est aussi bon qu’il est grand ! . . . embrassez-moi. 
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L'amiral, le capitaine, Nancy, et Smartli se ppncherent 
sur la capresse, dont le regard 6tait fixe et vitreuz, dont 
le visage 6tait decompose. La Kemedios s'etait einpf)t- 
soun^e; lesdoigtsde sa main gauche etaient engages dans 
sa bouche et dans une crispation supreme, elle les avait 
serr^s eutro ses dents de maniere a les bro>cr. 

— Tant mieux ! dit Smartb je n'aurais jamais pu tuer 
une^femine. . . . 

This is a novel possessing, unlike most French 
novels, a definite aim, and that aim is, to de- 
monstrate, that, were the blacks emancipated, 
they would not only be in a condition of mise- 
rable poverty, but in a state of savage brutality. 
Wc are inclined to hold M. de Gondrecourt’s 
opinions, so far as he adverts to a sudden trans- 
ition from slavery to freedom; but if slavery 
cannot at once be totally abolished, its horrors 
might surely be greatly mitigated. He seems 
to forget that there arc instances where the 


master, heeding not the well-being of his 
slaves so long as his estate flourishes, allows 
tyrannical and heartless overeeei’s to lord it over 
thcmi, and, without inquiry, adopts tl^eir opi- 
nion as to the amount of severity which the 
slaves deserve. The story is int(*re8ting, and 
generally well and powerfully told, though, 
perhaps,^in parts it is rather too much spun 
out. The characters arc all very decidedly 
marked; and to those unaccustomed to the wild 
passions of tv)pical climes, they may seem un- 
natural. We trust that even among the blacks 
there arc few such spoeimens of concentrated 
and incarnate malice as La Remedios'S: wc 
should have tliought twelve years’ patience 
would have sufficed to have cooled the ardour 
of the most implacable revenge. 


La Daim a^ix Perles. Par Alexandre Dumas, Fils. 3 vols. Paris. 1853. 


If we were to take our notions of French 
society from Paul de Kock, or his hopeful son 
Henri, or from the Marquis de Faudras, or 
from M. Dumas, fils, we should be far wider 
from the mark than a Frenchman, who should 
believe English society to be what he finds 
depicted in “Tom Jones,” or imagined in 
“Alinack’s Revisited.” “Tom Jones” is a 
work for all time ; but it is no portraiture of 
English manners in the nineteenth century. 
“ Aimack’s Revisited ” is a work of no time at 
all, for it is but a reflex of the idea that serving- 
mcn l^ave of their masters and mistresses. But 
the first is a reality which was, and the second 
is a feeble, namby-pamby caricature of what 
is. The modern French novel is neither a por- 
trait nor a cai'icature : it is simply an imagina- 
tion of what, in the minds of the authors, 
ought to be. If a juvenile English bagman 
were to write a description of the acts and for- 
tunes of the people who meet at Devonshire or 
Stafford House, he would arrive at the same 
point of similitude which Henri, Alexander, 
and Faudras have attained when describing 
the salons of even contemporary Paris. 

A modern French “ — a word which 

comprehends tenth-rate painters, small drama- 
tists, composers of waltzes and polkas, just- 
fledged journalists, and young romance-writers, 
is, even on the shewing of M. Dumas fils, an 
animal which a well-mannered French lady 
holds in horror — “ an impossible man, an ill- 
brea individual, whose works she may, for a 
moment, regard with pleasure; but whom it 
would be out of the question to make her com- 
panion— a person who exhales a perennial 
odour of tobacco, who lives only with women 
of loose character, and whose talent, such aa it 
is, is a thing apart from himself.” This is a 


very understated account of the ignorant, 
worthless, and conceited reality ; but never- 
theless this is the hero of modern French 
novels of the juvenile class. 

The young artista, it is true, is not univer- 
sally received. When he puts his cigar, d^s 
regie et d Jeux his mouth, and his 

hands in the pockets of his plaited trowsors, 
or twirls his moustache with an .abstracted 
air, and walks in the Champs Elysces, pre- 
viously to diving into a cellar to dine sump- 
tiiousfy off viands of doublful origin ; when, 
by sequence to a visit to the Mont de Piete, 
he conducts his half-starved hrodeime to the 
Prado, the Chaumi^re, or the Salle Valentino, 
he is not quite the hero whom drawing-rooms 
would adore. pis pour eux. There 

are, in the higher currents of the social atmo- 
sphere, souls that are above les convenances^ 
“ ces pauvres femmes du monde,” says our 
author, “restent pour la pliipart, condamnees 
a ce qu'on apclle les homnu^s du monde : — 
e'est triste.” Very, very, sad ! But, happily, 
according to this school of romance-writers, 
there are superior creatures among these 

femmes du monde,” who emancipate them- 
selves from this sad necessity of waiting their 
affections upon well-bred gentlemen. These su- 
perior creatures are the heroines of the roman- 
cists of young France. 

What interest can be excited by such a school 
of novelists as this ? A great deal, it is true that 
the hero is necessarily (for the author always 
draws his chief character before his looking- 
glass) a very vulgar dandy ; but there is, ns 
young Dumas says, in some oAhese men a 
talent apart from the horse-flesh-eating and 
dancing-shop-haunting individual. They de- 
scribe woman well— woman in her charming 
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caprices and in Iier abounding fondnesses, in 
lior torturing coquetries and in her alUaban- 
doiiing devotion, in her fractious jealousies and 
in lier c1iild-lik(i confidence, in her yearning 
love and in her bitter hate, in her quick sus- 
ceptibilities, her delicate instincts, lier subtle 
stratagems. Inn* coaxings, her tremblings, her 
doubts,, her hesitations, her impulsive yield- 
iiigs, and her blank despair : all is known in 
theory, and told in action, by these young 
weavers of impossible love stories.^ How they 
have gained their lore it is scarcely useful to 
inquire: probably as JVf. Orfila gained his 
knowledge of the action of poisons by experi- 
menting — in corporihfts nilis. Doubtless these 
victims were not duchesses. But a duchess, in 
hfr affertionit, is but a woman who has the right 
to wear a peculiar caj): the passion or the suifer- 
ings which M. Dumas might have seen are 
not loss interesting because, wIkmi he describes 
to us a bursting heart, he insists upon making 
us btilieve that it is not the heart of a young 
(unitniriere, but the heart of a duchess. Call it 
what you lik(j, we feel that it is human and 
womanlike. 

It is this which set all Paris reading the 
“ Dame uux Cauiolias it was this that bore 
the drama founded upon the tale through 
three hundred nights of representation ; and it 
is this same quality that'Vill give^ popularity 
to its successor ** La Dame aux Perlcs.” 

The plot. is after this rnnnner — 

The hero is Jacci ues de Feuil, grand gargon 
do vingt-sept aiis described by his friend M. 
Dumas as being enthusiastic, impulsive, gay, 
generous, ind(qu;ndent, chwer at his art, and 
strong as a lion, llis art is that of a tnusicien^ 
and his parentage is of a very doubtful cha- 
racter. “ Some say his father is dead ; others 
are clear that the individual ^wiis never known.” 
For the benefit of the ladies, we must add that 
Jacques had large blue eyes, fair hair, and a 
pale complexion. 

M. Dumas, for the author introduces him- 
self in his own person into his own novel, and 
surely no one has a betUn* right there, finds 
this Adonis in a considerable state of disquie- 
tude. There was a rich and luxuriously 
beautiful widow, one Madame de Wine, who 
had the s\^etest little feet that ever went pit-a- 
pat, or, ‘‘like little mice, stole in and out ” bcj- 
ncath, wdiat Sir John Suckling ventures to call, 
a petticoat. Perhaps she was twenty-seven, 
but she often looked no more than eighteen. 
Then she dressed so charmingly, and gave such 
capital din Here to Jacq^ucnii and his friend M. 
Dumas, and , loved Jacques with all her 
generous soul, did all he told her to do, wor- 
shipped him m an arthte, was so considerate 
to his tastes, so toleriant — “Je no suis ni 
obstacle ni a son travail ni a ses relations. Je 
sais cc que e’est qu’un artiste, de son age sur- 


tout.” When Jacques condescended to take 
Madame de Wine to the opera she '^as the 
belle of the house, and she received quantities 
of bouquets next day, which m*iule Jacques 
testy and waspish. 

As a specimen of the conversation of the 
lovere, M. Dumas- gives the following. The 
lady says — 

Vou ought to be proud of being loved by a woman 
like me.*' u 

“ My dear child/* replied .lacques (for they spoke before 
me as though they had been alone), “the man who is 
pro'id of l>elng loved by a pretty woman is a fool. 1 
wear all my vanity for myself and not for other people. Tf 
people look after me in the street I had rather it bo for 
the miiHic T compose, tlian for the dame wlio accompanies 
me; though for that matter I should prefer their not 
turning round and looking at me at all. When a woman 
is so handsome as you are, she has but two thiugs to. do. 
Tho one is to tutor herself to au utter oblivion of the fact, 
the other is to evert all her cleverness to make oilier 
people pardon her that fact.* * 

What a sulky sultan was M. de Feuil ! 

When M. Dumas arrived in Paris, Jacques 
had become tired of Madame de Wine, and de- 
sired M. Dumas to go and tell her so, which 
that gentleman did. 

Let us ])ausc upon Count Vladimir, for he 
appears to the popular portrait of a Rus- 
sian according to tho latest French fashion. 

** Who is this Vladimir ?’* asks M. Dumas of Jacques. 

“ ITo is the Kiissian whom you saw just now. All tlio 
Poles call themsi'Wes Stanislas, all tho Scotch M‘ Do- 
nald, and all the Russians Vladimir: take that fact 
for granted once for all. This Vladimir fancies himself 
.sarcastic, he is really tiresome ; ho believes himself subtle, 
ho is really false ; ho imagines himself a civilized man, ho 
is really a Russian : he deceives himself by the half in 
every thing. 

“ When I met Vladimir he was just what all Riiisians 
appear to bo at first sight, but what very few really are. 
They liavo politeness, cleverness, elegance, style, know- 
ledge of society to as great, and perhaps to a greater ex- 
tent than ourselves ; but, after all, they are only salted 
with all this. Civilization Inis been rubbcil into them, 
and the real natural barbarism comes out when the salted 
counterfeit Is in contact with the sterling natural article. 
Then it is that you find tho real nature of these educated 
Russians. Then it is you discover them to bo ignorant 
and barbarous, a.s a people who are just building them- 
selves up into a nation, and corrupt and dangerous as the 
subjects of a falling empire.'* 

After this, it will of course be understood 
that Vladimir is a spy, and the villain of the 
novel. 

Now for the duchess, the actual Dame aux 
Perles, 

The duchess is, of course, grande dame. The 
duke, her husband, is a poor wretch, utterly 
corrupt in body and in soul ; with no other 
passion than the love of play, and with no otjiier 
nope of retrieving his losses than that his wife 
may produce him an heir ; for his uncle “ dix 
fois millionaire,” loved him not, and had made 
it a condition of his succession that he should 
have a child upon whom his millions might be 
settled. How beautiful the duchess was M. 
Dumas tells at too great length for u.9 to trail- 
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scribe or translate. Moreover, it will answer a 
great dcsfl better for each male reader to ima- 
gine a very beautiful woman in his own pecu- 
liar style. She was a coquette to the end of her 
finger-nails, as the French say ; and she was 
the heroine of a hundred anecdotes. She had 
induced a German baron, art her simple iis- 
quest, to urge his horse to an impossible leap 
at a ten-foot wall, accepting his conditions, that 
if he were killed she should go to his ftineral ; 
if only wounded, she should nurse him. The 
discreet baron broke his arm, and the duchess 
kept her word, nursed him for three weeks, and 
naively answered the remonstrance of her 
friends by the simple remark, “ lorscjii’oii a 
perdu un pari, il faiit le payer.” 

“ Mais,” remarks the author, *‘rien ne 
prouve qu’elle ait 6te la maitresse du baron.” 

It is very pointedly intimated, however, that 
the duchess had already had a lover who died 
in Russia. Vladimir had been the go-between 
who had lent his own passport, and had re- 
mained secluded for many months, that the 
personsition might not b(i discovered. The 
duchess still pays Vlademir by patronage and 
constant loans. Upon the last occasion that 
thisnameh^ss lover hadidanced with the duchess, 
she was pleased with the music of the waltz. 
Her ])artner sent it her the next morning, and 
the name of Jacques de Feuil was on the title- 
page iis the composer. This fact secerns to have 
sunk into the duchess’s mind, and she begs 
Vladimir to introduce her to Jacques. Vladi- 
mir was nothing loth, for he had some designs 
upon Madame de Wine. The duchess and 
the Artiste” meet in Vladimir's rooms at 
breakfast. 

The duchess falls desperately in love with 
Jacques, and the interest of the story lies en- 
tirely in the change of cliaracter her love pro- 
duces. A hundred instances of devotion and 
cliild-like fondness are told in language that 
makes us wish the circumstances were such 
that we could better sympathise and admire. 
Jacques is M. Dumas’ idea of a man of infi- 
nite probity and dignity : in the English point 
of view he is an irreclaimable snob. No sooner 
is ho thoroughly convinced of the duchess’s 
passion, than he becomes furiously exigeant. 
He is ashamed of his m6tier of music master ; 
he holds her fiercely to her lightest promise, 
although sickness, scandal, or even force pre- 
vented its fulfilment \ and she, poor duchess, 


does the behests of her imperious artiste in full 
risk of the world’s contumely, in sacrifice of 
every relic of earlier love, and sfrUggling 
towards him in captivity, in disease, and even 
in death. 

The duchess becomes enceinte. The duke 
carries her away by force— iwe are not very 
clearly tqld why —and Jacques follow her. 
The duke only wanted a son, and it might 
have appeared probable that it was the same 
to him whetlier the son was born in Paris or in 
Austria. But poor Annette is carried off to 
Austria. Jacques frctsmnd fumes, believes ho 
is being made ridiculous, that ultimate ifiisfor- 
tune to a Frenchman, and at last, .at her 
earnest entreaty, gives Her six months, within 
which she must manage to return to him. Poor, 
devoted Annette ! She writes him a letter, 
which reaches him in full “ orgie,” and which 
is pleasantly swallowed, before he can read it, 
by one of the ladies present. Annette having 
given birth to a son, the duke, who has now no 
further views upon her, gives her her liberty. 
The six months are nearly expired, and well 
she knows how sternly Jacques will require 
the fulfilment of her engagement. She sets 
forth from her Austrian prison, through the 
snows of winter, to rejoin her artiste, and she 
arriv(js paralysed and dying. No organ of 
vitality except her beautiful eyes will obey her 
volition when they meet; but “ses grands 
yeux, oil perRrent deux larmes . brillantes,” 
closed in death ; and Jacques— went to Italy 
and wrote a capital opera. 

Such is the new French novel, which Paris 
dedans to be charming, and which will doubt- 
less be dramatized with enormous success. As 
a moving talc of woman’s devotion, it is im- 
possible to speak lightly of it. Although its 
morality is abominable, we have perhaps no 
great right, in the face of some of our recent 
English productions of the same to charge 

this as a special vice of French liteniture ; but 
that any popular writer can draw a character 
like this Jacques de Feuil, with his hands in 
his trowsers’ pockets, and his cigar in his 
mouth, acting, throilgh three volumes, a part of 
besotted selfishness, grovelling suspicion, and 
vulgar vanity ; and can uphold him all through 
as a man of talent and a gentleman, gives us 
much to meditate upon as to what is under- 
stood by these worus among modem French- 
men. 


Madame de Longmville^ Nouvelles Etudes sur les Femmes ittustres et la SociSle du XVII. 

Siecle. Par Victor Cousin. 1853. 

M. Victor Cousin, having resigned for a sea- tlie seventeenth century. Madame de Longue- 
son his philosophical writings, appears before ville, the sister of the great Cdnd£, ^^celte 
us as the champion of the illustrious ladies of chdre et peuitente princesse” as (Madame de 
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fievignc called her), is the first with whom 
he wishes to make us intimately acquainted, 
lie thei‘etbre iiitrodac(?s us w'ithin the hitherto 
unentered walls of the Convent des Carmelites 
de la Hue St. Ja.(?ques, and gives us a short 
sketch of* the early history of a goodly com- 
pany of saints, who have sought refuge there 
from ilic disappointment and caba)s of an 
outer world of sin and woe. It was among 
the sisters of the Convent des Carriielitea that 
Mailame de Longuevillc's young ideas first 
developed themselves, and it w'sis there that 
she returned to weej)*>over brilliant talents 
expended in intrigue and warfare, and to end 
her life in penitence and sorrow. 

Le premier couTent des Carmelites fut 6tabli A Paris, 
au faubuurj; Saiiit-Jacqucs, sous Ics auspices et par la 
munificence dc cetto maison de Lonfuievilio ou made- 
moiselle de Bourbon devait entrer. Sa more, inadanic la 
Princcsse, etait une dos bienfaitriccs de Tinstitutioii 
naissantc ; elle y avait un apparteinent oil souveiit ello 
Tenait fairo de longues rctraites. De bonne heure, elle y 
mena sa lille et y penctra sa jeune ame des principes et 
das habitudes de la devotion du temps. Mademoiselle de 
Bourbon gratidit a I’ombrc du saint monast.'rc; elle y vit 
riigner la vertu, la boiitft, la Concorde, la paix, Ic silence ; 
on I'y aimait ct on I'y appelait. 11 est done iiaturel qu’a 
la premiere vue des teinpHcs qui menai<;aieut tonics Ics 
grandeurs dc la terre, ct qui frappaient les meinbres les 
plus illiistrcs dc sa famille, elle ait songe a preveiiir sa 
destince ct chcrclio un abri sous l*huiuble et tranquille 
toit do ses rberes Carmelites. Kllc y avait dc douces ct 
nobles amiii6s quVlle n'abaiidonna jamai.st Nous posse- 
dons dVllo une foule de lettros adressdes A des cariiielites 
du couvont dc la rue Saiut-Jacques, a toutes les i^poques 
de sa Tie, avsftit, pendant et apres la Fronde ; el les sunt 
^crites, on lo sent, A des personnes qui out toute sa con- 
fiance et toute son aiiie, inais on ignore quelles sont ccs 
personnes. Elle les appellc tantot la mere prieure, 
tantot la mere sous-prieure, la soeur Marthe, la sonur 
Anne-Marie, la mere Marie-Madelcine, la mere Agnes, 
etc. On Yondrait percer Ics voiles qui couvreut les noms 
de famille de toutes ccs rcligieuses. On se doutc bien 

3 ue les amies dc matlcmoiselle de Bourbon et de inadame 
e Ijonguoville ne peuvent avoir etc des creatures vul- 
gaircs ; ct comme on sait que oicn des femmes de la 
premiere qiialite et du plus noble cccur trouverent un 
refuge aux Carmdlitcs, comme Ic nom dc la soBur Louise 
de la Miscricorde cst devenu le symbole populaire de 
I'aniour dosiuteresse et malhcurcux, une curiosite un peu 
profane mais bien naturellc nous porte A rechcrcher 
quolles out ete dans le monde ces religieuses si chercs A 
la sceur du grand Conde. 

Madame do Longuevillo/ when as yet Made- 
moiselle de Bourbon, was an habituee of the 
Hotel de Ramboulllet, famed for the re-uvions 
of the Blues of that period, whose gradual de- 
g(’Tieration into pedantry and affectation drew 
from the pen of Moli^re, the indefati^ble ad- 
vocate of simplicity and truth, his third piece, 
“ Les Precieuses Ridicules,” in 1659, and his 
last but one, “ Les Femmes Savantes,” in 1672. 

En effet, quelle iddc se prAsento A I'osprit des qu on 
parle do Thotel de Rambouillet ? Celle d'nne rdunion 
cliokie oA Ton cultivo la plus exqnise politesse, mais oA 
s'introduit peu A peu et finit par dominer ; le genre pre- 
cieux. 

Et^ qu*etait-ce que lo genre pr^ieux ? 

C'etait d'abord tout simpleinent ce qu’on appellerait 


anjourd'hui lo genre distingu^. La distinction, voilA ce 
qu’on recherchait par-dessus tout A rhotcl de Ralnbouillct: 
quicouque la possedait ou y a.spirait, dopuis Ics princes ct 
les princesses du sang jusqu'aux gens de lettres de la for- 
tune la plus humble, etait bien re^u, attire, retenu dans 
Faimable et illustre compagnio. 

Mais que jaut-il entendre par la distinction ? On no 
la pout definir d’une maniere absolue. Chaque siecle se 
fait un ideal de distinction A son usage. Deux choses 
pourtant y entreut presque tuujour.s, deux choses en ap- 
p^^ciice cuntraires, qui ne s'allieiit que dans les natures 
d’elite, hrureusoment cultivees: une certaino elevation 
dans les idees ct dans los sentiments, avec une extreme 
simplirite dans les mahiAres ct dans le langage. Je 
suppose qu*A Athi nes, chez Aspasie; PcriclAs, Anaxagoro, 
Phidias, parlaieut d’art, dc philosophie, de politique sans 
plus d’efibrt et dc declamation que des ouvriers et des 
inarehands n'on auraient mis A s’entretenir de leurs occu- 
pations ordiiiairos. Socrate etait un modele accompli en 
ce genre, et le Banquet de Platon, ou Ton traite, apres 
sou^jer, des matieres les phis hautns dans le style le plus 
channant mais le plus nature!, nous douuo unc idee par- 
fait de eo qu’Atait alors le ton dc la hou coiiipagnie, cot 
atticismo particulicr A Athenes, ct qui meiiie A Athenes 
etait le signo de la distinction. 11 en etait dc memo A 
Home chez les Scipions, ou un badinage aimable se melait 
sonvent aux propos los plus graves, un peu muins peut- 
etre aux soupers de Cireron, quand Cesar n’y etait pas, le 
inaitro de la maison n'etaiit pas un assez grand seigneur 
pour ttre toujoiirs parfnitoment simple, et rhommo 
nouveau, je ne dis pas le parvenu, surtout I’urateur ot 
rhomine dc lettres s’y faisant an pen trop sontir, alors 
nieme qu’il s*efror(;ait le plus d’imiter Platon. C’ost cette 
urbanite romaiiie,^ fillc un peu dogenAree de ratiicismo 
athenicn, quo I'liotel de Rambouillet rechcrchait ct qu’il 
coiitribua A ropandre. 

La grandeur etait cn quclquo sorte dans I’air des lo 
coinmencement du xvir siorle, T.a tioliti quedu gouverne- 
meiit etait pandc, et de grands homines nassaieut en 
foule pour raceomplir dans les coiiscils et sur les champs 
de bataillc. Une seve puissantc parcourait la societe 
fraii^'aisc. Partout de granils dcsscins, dans les lettres, 
dans les sciences, dans la pliilosopliie. De.scartcs et Cor- 
neille s’avaii(;aieiit vers leur gloire future, pleins de 
pensers hardis, sous le regard do Richelieu. Tout etait 
tournA A la grandeur. 'Iniit etait rude, mfme un peu 
grossier, los asprits comme les cceurs. La force abondait ; 
la gruce etait absente. Dans cetto vigueur excessive, ou 
ignorait ce quo c’etait que le bon gout. La politesse 
Atait necessairc pour condniro le siecle A la perfection. 
L'hutel de Rambouillet en tint particulierenient ccolc. 

Corneille stands first on the list of the gem 
de httres who graced the Hotel dc Rambonillct 
by their presence ; and it was there tliat he held 
fr^uent and interesting classical convei'sations 
with Balzac. It was there that the “ Cid” was 
first enthusiastically received, a piece in such 
perfect harmony with the ideas of the times, 
where even the occasional blemishes which ap- 
pear in the diaracter of the noble and pathetic 
Chimene serve but to render her a more per- 
fect ideal of the femmes illustres of the age. 
It was there, too, that, in 1643, he first read 
Polyeucte,” his chef d' oeuvre. Voiture, al- 

thAigh now forgotten, held a prominent place 
among his contemporaries, and seems to hold 
a still more exalted position in M. Cousin’s 
good opinion. 

^ Mais Voiture n*a pas seulement nne facilitA plcine 
d'agrAmcnt ; il me semble que, dans ses pieces un pou 
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plus ^udi^, n a des id6es, de la philosophie, de la sensi- 
uilitc, qaelqucfois mume de la passion. J'ai besoiii, je lo 
sens, de me mettre bien rite d courcrt derridre J'aiitorite 
de fioileau, qui, &us sa Icttre a Perrault, fait I'eloge de 
Voituro k particulieremont de ses dixies. Pour ma 
part, Je les prdfere a toutes celles qui ont paru arant 
1648, aniiee de la inort de Yoiture ct de la fin ou du 
moins de la ddcadcnce de Thdiel do Kambouillet, bien 
entendu en exceptant les 616gies de Corneille, aujourd'hui 
trop oublides, et dont quelques-unes, ont des passages qui 
le peurent disputer aux plus touchants de ses tragedies. 

Je prie qu'on reuille bien lire I'clegie a une*cuquette 
que Yoiture appelle Belise. N'y a-t-il done ni dleration 
force dana les vers suirants ; 

Cette unique beautd dont rous i tes ornec 

N'aura jamais pouroir sur une ainc bien n6e ; 

Yotre empire est trop rude et ne sauroit durer ; 

Ou, s'il s'cii trouve encor qui puissent I'endarcr.** 

Wc then havci several other quotations from 
the pen of Yoiture. 

II faut le reconnaitre, pour Otro juste arec Yoiture: il 
est le createur d’une littdraturo particuliere, la littcrature 
de societe, s'il est pennis de s'cxprimer ainsi ; il a excolld 
dans la pocsie, bailine ct Idgere, dans lo genre des petits 
▼ers, ou dopuis il a eu tant'd’dcoliers insipides, que Yol- 
taire a porte jusqu'a la grandeur, ct qui est la meilleure 
partie, le titre le plus rrai de sa gloire poctique. Yoiture 
a dtc, fort eii petit, le Yoltairc de I'liotel de Kambouillet. 

Chapciain, Pelisson, Mdlles. Scuderi, Go- 
dean, are all mentioned as literary associates of 
Mdlle. de Bourbon. M. Cousin next intro- 
duces us to Mdlle. de Bourbon’s am/e^ de jeu^ 
neese^ and describes how they spent their life at 
Chantilly, Riicl, Liancoiirt, and Labarre, in the 
society of le. Due d’Enghien, Coligny (killed 
in a duel with the Due de Guise), le Due de 
Chatillon, one of the heroes of Sens, Lowat, 
killed at the siege of Dunkerque, &c. These 
were the illustrious personages we see passing 
their lives, as a prelude to their future glory in 
the realms of poetry, of beauty, and of gal- 
lantry, at Chantilly; and we follow them, 
through the medium of M. Cousin’s pages, to 
varied and dissimilar destinies. We see Conde 
sighing at the feet of Mdlle. de Yigeau, and then, 
having renounced love for ambition, we follow 
him through some of his most celebrated cam- 
paigns. 

Depuis quelquo temps, il est presque recpi de parler de 
Conde comme d’un jeuno heros qui doit tons ses succra a 
Tascendant d*un irresistible courage. Frenons garde de 
faire un paladin du moycn age , ou un brillant {p’onadier 
comme tel ou tel inar^chal de I'Empire, d'un capitaine de 
la famillo d* Alexandre, de Cesar ct de Napoleon. Sans 
doute Conde avait ret^u comme eux le gdnic de la guerre, et, 
ainsi qu* Alexandre, il excellait surtout dans TexScution et 
payait avec ardeur de sa personne ; mais il semble que 
r^lat de sa brs^voure ait mis une voile sur la grandeur 
et Toriginalite de ses conceptions, comme son extreme 
jeunesse d Kocroy a fait oublier que depuis bien des 
annies il dtudiait la guerre avee passion et avait ddjd fait 
trois campagnes sous les maitres les plus renommds. Si 
c'dtait ici le lieu, et si j'osals. braver le ridicule de m’eriger 
en militairo, j'aimerais d comparer les campagnes^ de 
Conde en Flandre et sur le Rhin avec celles du gen6ral 
Bonaparte en Ttalie. Elies ont d'admirables rap]wrts : 
la jeunesse des deux 'gdndraux, celle de leurs principaux 
lieutenants, la grandeur politique des rdsultats, la nou- 


veautd des manoiuvres, le memc coup d'oeil stratdgiquo, 
les mimes calculs servis par la qiime audace, par la 
meine activity, par la ini'me opiniatretd. C'est d^grader 
Tart de la guerre que do mesurer les succes inilitaires sur 
la quantity des combattants, car a ee^mpte Tamerlan 
et Gcngis-Kbgp seraieiit les deux pWvands capitaines 
du nioude. Le general do I'aniide d'ltllie n*a gudn eu, 
ainsi quo Condd, plus de vingt d vingt-cinq tnille liommes 
en ligue dans sos plus granues bataillla. J'oserais dire, 
d riionueurade Cond6, qu'il a toujours eu devantf lui lea 
meillcurcs troupes et les iiicilleures gf*i)4raux de sou temps, 
entre autres Mercy, le premier capitaine de I'Allemagne 
au XVII* sieclc. Une fois il n'eut dans sa main qu'uno 
arm6e composde^e diiTcrentes nations, dont les jalousies 
et meinc les defections trahirent ses plus grands desseins. 
Une autre fois, il commandait d des troupes fatigudes et 
dccouragecs, dont toute la force dtait dans sa seme per- 
soime. Et puis, co qui est a mes yeiix le signe le plus 
certain du grand homme, il a fondd une dcolo immense : 
il a laissc d la France non pas seulemcnt un grand 
nombre de marechaux sachant tres-bicn leur metier, 
mais de grands gendraux formds d ses lo<^ons, dressds de 
sfMi mains, et qui, loin do lui et apres lui, ont gagne des 
bataillcs. Ou lui doit uno grande partie de Tureiine, 
qui, on lo voyant agir a Fribourg ct d Nortlingon, ajouta 
do plus en plus I'activitc ct I'aiidace u ses autres qualitds. 
On lui doit Inxcinbourg et Conti. On lui ou doit Wu- 
coup d’autros, dgaux ou Kuperieurs a ceux-ld, et qui don- 
naient les plus hautes esncrances trop bSt moissoiineos, 
entre autres Laval, la Moussayo et Chatillon. Joignez 
a tout cola cette mamanimitd de rhomiie bleu nc et bien 
Sieve qui , au lieu ue s'altribucr d lui seul I'honneur du 
succ s, le rJpand sur tous ceux qui ont bien servi, et se 
complait d cdlebror Gassion et Sirot ^res Rocroy, 
Turenne aprds Fribourg et Nortlingen, et Cfhatillou aprds 
Lons. 

• 

Wc track Madame de Long^iieville, under the 
influence of La Rochefoucauld, entering into 
politics, and becoming one of the 'chief actors 
in the Fronde, plunging at last even the great 
Conde himself into the miseries of a civil war. 
And thus, leaving her on the threshold of in- 
trigue, ends the first part of Madame de Lon- 
guevillc’s Memoirs. 

** Wonderful woman!” exclaims a more 
amusing biographer of the Duchess than M. 
Cousin can ever hope to be “ who had the ^ 
nius to govern the polities of an empire, and file 
care to make her peace with God; thus saving 
herself upon the same plank from Eiifer and 
from Ennui”— an expression so very French, 
that we cannot resist the temptation to quote it. 

M. Cousin’s book does not bring to light 
any very novel facts : it is but a compilation 
from different works published at the time, if 
we except tliat portion of it which refers to the 
Carmelites. There are very many books de- 
tailing the oft-told history of the Fronde which 
have pleased us better : there is a prosy heavi- 
ness about the volume, indicating that narra- 
tion is not the author’s forte. Wc must, how- 
ever, commend the research which he seems to 
have made; though the very palpable indi- 
cations of so much labour, coupled with the 
heaviness of M. Cousin’s style, render the work 
little likely to receive much favour from the 
general reader. 
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'Los$ Dmix en jESm7/ *Par Henry Heine. Bruxelles et Leipsig. 


AlthoIigh this is but a pamphlet in size, it 
deserves more than a passing notice. Fii*st and 
foremost Ave owe our readers an explanation 
how it. happens tliat a work w^dtUJii in the 
French language is classed among our Reviews 
of G(3rman literature. ' 

The German poet, Henry Heine, has for 
many years past been struck with paralysis. 
His limbs, his body, his features, even to his 
very eyelids, are lame, and to all purposes 
like those of a dead man. Indeed it may be 
said that life only lingers in the brain and 
tongue — the man is a mere corpse: the poet 
alone survives. An exile from his country for 
many long years past, and for many years past, 
too, a ca})tivc to illness in the back-room of a 
small apartment in the Faubourg Poissiniere at 
Paris, tlie poet, whose early flights of fancy 
created a new era in German lyrics— and, one 
might almost say, in German politics and reli- 
gion — has still been active ; and if not his best, 
at least his most [lungent books ^ave issued 
from that living head attached to a dead body, 
which keeps its long vigils in the heart of the 
Babel of France, His best poems— the very 
collection which produced so profound a sensa- 
tion about two years ago— were of course not 
written, but dictated liy the |)oet. When he 
composed the book which forms the subject of 
the present notice he had no German friend 
at hand, and the work was therefore dictatixl 
to, and written down by, a French amanuensis. 
Hence the inadmissible Fredch style which im- 
pairs, though it cannot paralyse, Heine’s ad- 
mirable manner. The book appeared first in 
the “ Revue dcs Deux Mondcs,” and cut a 
strange figure in those classic pages. The 
Fren^ public did not know what to make of 
it; but the Germans approjprfatcd it at once, 
and spread it, in many translations, through 
the length and breadth of their country. 
The feet is, the Exiled Gods” have no affi- 
nity” to Ffench literature beyond the acci- 
dent of language: the book is thoroughly Ger- 
man;^ and, what is more, thoroughly Heinish: 
it treats German legends and myths in that 
easy and graceful manner which charmed the 
world in the “ Reiscbilder” and the “ Salon.” 
In spite of ago, disease, and the trammels of a 
foreign language, and one diametrically op- 
posed to German thought and form of thought, 
It requires but the perusal of a couple ofpages to 
recognise the author who caused all Germany 


to shout with laughter at the mention of Got- 
tingen, the town m which “ the cattle predo- 
minate by far,” and which makes a ver^ 
pleasant impression on those who turn their 
backs on it.^’ Heine was at college at Got- 
tingen, and his student life must have made a 
profound impression upon him, for he reverts to 
It on eveiy conceivable occasion. Thus, for 
instance, he commences the Exiled Gods ” 
with an anecdote of his college chum, Henry Kitz- 
ler, and an allusion to the memomblc night of 
the Slst December 1820, when Doris, the 
beadle, got such an aw lul thrashing, and eighty- 
five duels were contracted betwe(*n the hostile 
parties of the “ Burschcnschaft ” and the 
Landsmanschafi.” As usual with Heine’s 
exordiums, a large number of blasphemous 
inuendoes are intermixed wdth his stories of 
Gottingen life ; but when this froth and refuse 
of his mind is cleaned aw'uy, he insensibly 
glides into the midst of his real subject-mattca* ; 
and the author, who but an instant before 
shocked us by his scepticism, is suddenly found 
to entertain his readers with dreamy tales 
and legends, shewing, or tending to sliew, the 
intimate connection between the popular sujier- 
stitions of Germany and the gods of Hcdlenic 
and Roman antiquity. The gods of old, con- 
quered by Christianity, and driven out of their 
temples, sought refuge in dense forests and 
ruins of ancient buildings, and a few of them 
follow some trade or profession, the better to 
hide themselves from the eyes of their priestly 
conquerors. We make no excuse for extract- 
ing one or two of the legends. 

The hero of the adventure is usually a German cava- 
lier, one young and inexperienced, wliom the demons 
attract and entice into their snares. The scene is in 
Italy. Some fine morning ho strolls through the forest : 
his thoughts are of his native woods, and tlie fair-liaired 

S ’rl ho left behind him. All of a sudden a statue meets 
s eye, and he stands speechless with astonishment. Can 
it bo the Goddess of Beauty ? He is faco to face with 
her, and his young barbarous heart feels the magic of the 
charms of the antique. His eyes have never dwelt on 
such forms. Beneath that marble dwells a life more 
ardent than that which blushes in the cheeks of the 
maids of his native land. Those white, stony eyes dart 
glances at him, so voluptuous and so Iwmiishinffly sad 
that his heart groans with its weight of love and pky, 
of pity and love. Ever since that day he haunts the 
forests and the ruins ; he shuns the drinking-bouts and 
the games of chivalry. And then, all of a sudden, one 
morning he comes buck from one of his nocturnal expe- 
ditions with his faco pale and his features convulsed with 
horror and despair. He dons his armour, saddles his 
horse, and is never heard of afterwards. 
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What can have happened to him ? On that evening, ^ saw three monks, with their hoods drawn over their faces, 
they say, he went as usual to the ruins on the hill. ^ The and evidently in great haste to be ferried over. Still they 
sun wa» down ; darkness veiled the spot where daily he did not want his services : tliey asked him for the loan of 
contemplated the statue of the beautiful goddess. It was his boat, and promised to bring it back in a few hours, 
not there. Wandering about in search of it, he found Ue granted their request, as well ne might, considering 
himself near a villa which ho had not before seen in that they were three to one ; and having seen them off, he ro- 
part of the forest. As he stood gazing and wondering, turned to h&fhut, where he soon fell fast gsh'ep again, 
varlets, bearing torches, sallied forth, and asked him to A few hours afterwards he -was again roused by the re- 
pass the nigh( in the house. In a large saloon he met a turn of the monks, one pf whoin^ ^ piece of 

wom^whoBo fdee and^ figure bore tlie most strifh|g re- money, and the three departed in great haste. The 
thq^beautiful- statue of Us secret ioye<i|Tho young mad went to examine his boat, which ho found 
res9nDVajfte was the more striking from the snoW'^'hite all safe in its proper place ; and he shook himself with 
dress and the pallid face of the strange lady. The cava- great violence, as men do in winter when their limbs are 
lier saluted her^ with much couitcsy, and she looked at getting numbed. In fact he was shivering, though nut, 
him for a long time with silent gravity. She then asked indeed, from the cold of the night. A curious sensation 
whether he was hungry. Now, though the cavalier's of chilliness pcrvatled him ejer since the monk had given 
heart beat high, he felt, nevertheless, that he had a truly him that piece of money : the monk's hand was^ as cold 
Teuton stomach, and the walk having sharpened his ap- as ice. He recollected this adventure for a long time ; 
petite, he said ho should be very happy, &c. Then the hut youth is forgetful after all, and the fishermau had all 
lady took his hand in a friendly way, and conducted him but forgotten the event of that night, when, in the fol- 
through vast and sounding halls, splendid, and yet in» lowing year, in the same night of autumn, the same 
cxpressibly desolate. The cand> labras threw a palish, monks knocked at his window, and asked for and obtained 


bluish light on the walls and the paintings which orna- 
mented tlicm, such as the loves of Paris and Helen, of 
Diana and Endynhon, of Calypso and Ulysses. Large 
fantastic flowers trembled with weird movements in mar- 
ble vases ; the perfume they exhaled was akin to the 
charnel-housc, and troubled the senses^ And the wind 
groaned in the chimneys as tlie death-rattle in the throat 
of a dying man. In the diiiiiig>room the lady seated 
herself opposite the cavalier, to whom she handed a va- 
riety of choice dishes. But salt was wanting, and the 
honest Teuton asked for it. When he asked for it the 
features of his fair hostess contracted almost to ugliness ; 
and when the salt was, at his repeated request, placed 
upon the table, the servants trembled and shook so that 
they overturned the salt-cellars. The young hero was 
terrified; but the wine he drank, in Teuton measure, 
warmed bis heart and re-animated his courage. He be- 
came confidential and even jolly ; and when Uio fair lady 
asked him, ** Dost thou know what it is to love ?’* ho re- 
Bponded to the query with burning kisses. Drunk with 
love, and perliaps with wine, the brave went to sleep on the 
bosom of the fair. Confus^, feverish, delirious dreams 
troubled his rest. He saw his old grandmother, sitting 
in a largo arm-chair in the old house at homo, muttering 
her prayers. And then there were enormous bats with 
torches in their claws, shouting with laughter, aud flying 
round and round him ; and when he looked hard at those 
anomalous animals, he thought he recognised in tliem 
the features of the servants who waited at supper. And 
lastly, he dreamed that his fair hostess was suddenly 
transformed into a nasty, crawling monster, and that, 
assailed by her, and, strictly speaking, in self-defence, he 
cut oft* her head. He awoke late in the morning, not in 
the beautiful villa where he believed he had passed the 
night, bnt in the midst of tlie ruins which ho had been in 
the habit of haunting ; aud he saw, with terror, that the 
beautiful statue he loved so mucli had fallen from its 
pedestal, and that its head, broken by the fall, lay at his 
teet. 

The next legend is by far less’ guilty aiiij 
gloomy, and so it ought to be, for its hera is a 
merry god : — 

There are large lakes in the Tyrol ; their banks are 
forest-clad, and the trees, piercing the clouds, are reflected 
in ^le calm blue waters. Weird sounds issue from the 
lakes aud the forests — sounds which cause the lonely 
traveller to start and to tremble as he passes through 
those mysterious regions. On the banks of one of these 
lakes stood the hut of a youth who gained his livelihood 
by fishing, and who occasionally ferried the wayfarers 
across the lake. One night, in autumn, ho was roused by 
a tap at his window. He got up ; and on leaving the house 


the loan of his boat. On tlieir return a piece of money 
was again handed to him, and again the young man's 
limbs shook and his heart stood still within him at the 
touch of that icy hand. And the same event and the 
same sensations occurred regularly every year in the 
course of that same night. 

When the seventh year came round the fisherman felt 
the strongest desire to unravel the mystery. He was re- 
solved to satisfy his curiosity at any price. He placed a 
heap of nets at the bottom of the boat to serve him as a 
hiding-place. The mysterious travellers arrived at the 
usual hour, and the fisherman succeeded in gaining the 
hollow he had left undor the nets. The voyage was very 
short, which astonished him much, for it usually took 
him above ant hour to row to the opposite bank of the 
lake. His astouishment iiicrea.sed when, on that bank, 
where lie knew every incli of the ground, he saw a 
meadow which he had never seen before,, and which was 
surrounded by trees of a thorough exotic aspect. Count- 
less lamps were suspended from their brunches; vases 
with burning frankincense stood on marble pedestals, and, 
besides, the moon shouo so bright tliat the young man 
could see the people who crowded that place as plainly as 
if it had been the noun of day. There were in that spot 
many hundreds of young men and woiiieu, all of them of 
peat beauty, though their faces were as white aa marble. 
They were dressed in short white tunics, and looked very 
much like walking stathes. The women had wreaths on 
their heads, amf their hair, dressid in tlie sliape of 
crowns, fell in brilliant waves on their white shoulders. 
Both men and women, waving gilt staves wreathed with 
vine leaves, rushed forward to welcome the new comers. 
One of these, divesting liiinself of hood and frurk, stood 
forth as a gentleman of grotesque dimensions, whose face, 
hideously hibiscous and lascivious, grinned between two 
pointed, upstanding essrs, which bore a strong resem- 
blance to the ears of a goat. 

Our rcaders will have I'ccognised the ffcn- 
tlciimii, and we need not therefore^ give theni 
Heine’s mugrene description of his nether man. 

The second monk, too, defied his frock, and appeared 
as a stout man, whose enormous obesity caused tlie 
women to laugh, and laughingly they placed a wreath of 
roses on his bald heail. The faces of the two monks were 
marble white, «is those of the other jiersonages, and tlie 
same whilcuoss shone from the face of the third monk, 
when, with a sly smile, he raised his hood. When lie 
had undone the ugly rope which girded his loins, and 
when, with a movement akin to disgust, he had flung off 

his holy and dirty coat liu stood forth dressd in 

a tunic sparkling with diamonds, a liaudsomo youth of 
exquisite form, though of feminine aspect. The women, 
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mad with enthusiasm, surrounded and nearly stifled him, 
with their caresses. They put a crown on his head and* 
flung a leopard's skin over his shoulders. 

The rest of the narrative is taken up with a 
brilliant description of a fete of Dionysos. 
We haVQ only room for the conclusion : — 

These, then, aro thp gentle spectres that liave left their 
gruves ^iid the mouldering ruins of tlieir temples to cele- 
brate once more the sacred mysteries of the culUts of 
pleasure. Yes, it is a posthumous orgy : the saucy ghosts 
would again dance and sing to celebrate the advent of the 

son of Semele Again they ^ould dance the 

pulka of paganism; the dances of old, those laughing 
dances which they danced without hypocritical petticoats, 
without the control of a geiAdarmcs of public virtue, and 
in which they flung themselves headforemost into the 
divine intoxication, the dishevelled, agonising, frantic 
whirl of Evoe Baceht ! 

Alas ! the poor Tyrolese boatman knew nothing what- 
ever of mytliology : his classical education had been sadly 
neglected, and ho trembled with fear when he saw the 
beautiful hero surrounded by liis strangc-looking dis- 
ciples, and seated on his golden car. He trembled at the 
sight of the indecent gestures and the outrageous move- 
ments of tho llacchautes. Fauns, and Satyrs, whose 
cloven feet and horns reminded him strongly of a portrait 
he had at ono time seen of the devil. The whole of this 
pale assembly appeared to him to be a congress of vara- 
pyres and demons, met together to imagine the ruin of all 
good Christians. His stupor increa.scd when lie saw the 
Afeiiadcs in their impossible postures, and the Corybauts 
wounding themselves with knives and courting pleasures 
even in pain. The sounds of the music, sweet and de- 
sponding, made his heart burn within him ; and in order 
to escape, a.s he thought, from the throea of eternal (Ire, 
he ran to his boat and crouched down under the nets. 
Shortly after, the monks returned to iLeboat, gained the 
opposite shore, and the youth, cleverly contriving to slip 
out on landing', met them at the door of his hut, and re- 
ceived, as usu^, a piece of money from tho icy hand of 
the principal pdKibnage. 

* • « • * 

11c thought it his duty to denounce this mysterious 
adventuro to the ecclesiastical tribunals. The prior of a 
convent of Franciscans in that iicighlK)urhood was neatly 
considered as the president of one of thoso tribunals, and 
be was moreover famous as a most learned exorcisur. Tlie 
fisherman resolved at once to (ubmit his story to this 
boly man. He gained the convent, and knelt down at 
the feet of his reverence, who, frocked and hooded, sat 
immoveable in his large carved arm-chair. When the 
yonth had finished his terrible story, tlie ecclesiastical 
judge raised his head ; the movement caused his hood to 
fall back, and the wretched fisherman lieheld with horror 
the principal of the three monks whom he just now had 
been accusing. His reverenc^ smiled, and said, with 
much unction — 

“Beloved son! we aro fully inclined to believe that 

passed last night in company with the pagan god 
Bacchus, l^our fantastic vision proves thus mucli. We 
irill not, for many reasons, speak ill of this god; still 
men are variously gifted, and many ore called, though 
Tew are elected. Borne men there are who can stand up 
igainst a dozen bottles. I humbly and thankfully con- 
fess that 1 am one of them. But there arc likewise in-' 
complete and weak natures that yield to a pint, and it 
would appear unto me, beloved, that thou art one of 
them. We therefore counsel thee to abstain from tho 
juice of the grape, and never again to bother tho ecclesi- 
astical authorities with the muddy dreams of a tyro-sot. 
Wo also counsel thee to keep thine own counsel respecting 
this billy story, lest thou compellest the Holy Office to 
apply to thee, by the intervention of the secular arm, five- 
and-twenty lashes, full measure. For the present, be- « 


loved son, go in peace, and find thy way to the convent 
kitchen, where tlie brother cellarer and the brother cook 
'.will gladden thy heart with lunch." ^ 

Of course the brother ceQarer and the 
brother cook are our two old friends, Pan and 
Silenus. The rest of the stories are of the 
same stamp. They are all of them popular 
tn^^ons, ^^ely told, and ^ 

Symholih der Memfcfilichen Gestalt. 

JIandbuch zur^ Menschenheiwtniss. Von 

Carl Gustav Carvs. Leipzig. 

Dn. Carus holds a high i-ank among those 
Geimans whom, with the utmost respect, we 
designated as “ fantastic men of science.” He 
is a man of great and varied learning, an acute 
observer, and a tliorough-going gcncraliser; but, 
he has also mlich original inventive power, and 
a happy knack of confounding the higher pro- 
blems of science with the essence and form of 
poetical inspiration. In his present work— the 
symbolics of the human form — he treats of the 
outlines and the general proportions of quan- 
tity and quality of tlie human form, os a wliolc, 
as well as. in parts. Throughout the book, 
which is both readable and instructive, he is at 
great jiains to distinguish between the patho- 
gnomic proportions and tliose which were origi- 
nally intonded bv nature; and the fact that Tie 
cannot — and iiiaced who can ? — in every case 
establish such a distinction, is the w^eak point 
of the treatise, which, in all other respects, is . 
fully worthy of the author's former work«. 
His chapter ^^oii constitutions and tempera- 
ments ” contains many striking and novel views 
on a hacknied subject ; and the chapter on 
predetermination ” might possibly b(? read with 
advantage by our reforming amateur jailors 
l^enerally, and by the Birmingham magistiutes 
in particular. 

O&mrdclie mit Diimomn. Des Kdmgshvches 
Z^miter Band, Von Bettina von Armin 
Berlin. 

This is one of the unaccountable books whicli 
it is impossible to review. Bad books by old- 
established authors — and by old-established au- 
thors, too, of whom no one exactly knows why 
they arc authors, and how they came to be 
established in any way — defy criticism, for the 
verdict of the literary judge is common-place, 
even before he has pronounced it ; and as there 
are not even doubtful merits for him to attaq)c — 
as nothing is to be shown up where the matter 
docs, by its own nature, stand in the most un- 
favourable light — all that is left for him to do is 
to let the author stand forth in all his or her 
insignificance, and with all bis or her con- 
temptible pretence, that most ill-favoured 
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distinction of the Legitimists of classical ro- 
manpisn\ 

Frau von Armin had never a vocation to put 
pen to paper. \ A pert, plain {ifirl of Frankfort, 
of Jewish- Alsatian-Italian halScaste, she gained 
her first laurels by being a hanger-on and 
household-toady to the Frau Rath— Goethe’s 
mother— whom she talked at when present, and 
wrote at when absent. She did also, during 
that period of humble companionship, indite 
certain letters to Goethe, the aged minister ; 
and ihese letters, considerably altered and am- 
plifie(l,'wcre afterwards published by her under 
the title of “ Goethe’s Correspondence with a 
Child — a colossal untruth, for there are only 
about three or four short notes from Goethe in 
the whoh? of the large octavo volume ; and tlie 
person to who# these notes were addressed was 
a very mature child of at least four-and-twenty. 
All the rest of the book contained the “child’s’’ 
correspondence 'i\itli Goethe ; tliat is to say, a 
series of gossiping, and, in parts, indecent let- 
ters, which Fraiilein Eettiiia addressed to the 
gi*cat poet, and in which, among other fine 
tilings, she recounted how she— the child— 

“ When on a sultry summer’s day 
She, little dressed, in the forest lay'* — 

then and there undressed and bathed in an 
open stream j and how, having thus bathed, 
she drank two bottles of Rhinewine ; and how, 
having got diTuik therefrom, she went to sleep 
oil the grass. While in another of these letters 
she reminds Goethe of a scene, which, accord- 
ing to her account, was transacted in the garden 
at Weimar, in the course of a very cold night, 
and which— an indecent fiction though it be — 
would be too disgusting for publication, even 
to the hole-and-corner publishers of Holywell 
Street and ClerkenwelL Strange to say, it 
was this very collection of lettcra which esta- 
blished Frau von Annin’s literary fame ; and 
this fame she subsequently increased and mul- 
plied, by living on terms of the most out- 
rageous good fellowship with the literary cele- 
brities of her time, by talking “ slang,” on every 
conceivable occasion, and l)y manners which 
might possibly be considered free, even in the 
guard-room of a regiment of dragoons. A few 
years after the advent to the throne of the pre- 
sent king of Prussia, Frau von Armin, stung 
to emulation by the popularity of Eugene Sue’s 
“Mysteres de Paris, composed a book on 
Berlin pauperism ; and, mendacious in titles as 
of old, she called this production “ the King’s 
own •book,” or, “ Dies Buch gchort dem 
Konig.” No authentic information has reached 
us as to what his Prussian Majesty said to the 
book, but rumour asserts that his comments 
Were by no means flattering. And now, more 
than ten years after the publication of the 
‘‘ Kbnigsbuch,” Frau von ikrmin comes forward 


with her “Conversations with Demons” — the 
second part of the “ Kbnigsbuch.” She dedi- 
cates it to “ the Spirit of Islam,” represented 
by the generous Abdul Medjid Khan, Empe- 
ror of tlie Osmanlis. The firat chapter, which 
is dated of the 4th April 1808, aqd which 
most probably was written at that remote pe- 
riod, coiitains an atheistical religious hpinily; 
and the second chapter, under date of the 28th 
August of the same year, is an account of a 
converaation Frau von Armin had with the 
Chief Rabbi* of the Frankfort Jews on the 
subject of Jewish emancipation. The two in- 
terlocutors talk in set ^phrases, and arcL very 
sentimental, as* the following extracts will 
prove : — 

** How strange is it, that wc all quarrel for space on 
earth; yes, indeed, how awful it isl—So cruel is tho 
thorny path on which humanity acquires its property of 
care— iiud tlien they cuvy one another. From the high- 
est to the lowest they arc all jealous of tho applo of life. 
Down there is the hothouse, where its place is given to 
every little plant and where its name is kept to make up 
as far as possible for the lost home ; and how there every 
tiling ill tranquil comfort, betwixt the noble neighbour- 
ing dowers, opens chalices to the light and tliu gardener, 
when the sun sets through the open windows, sheds 
plenty of evening dew, full of thousand pearls over them, 
which refreshes them. Then 1 myself feel gloomy, and 
my heart feels heavy, I must despise myself that 1 want 
nothing of the oujoyments of life, then 1 am luado 
ashamed by the Jewish children, which so greedily drink 
in their small potions of the frcsli air which of an ovcii- 
iiig streams to them over the gables of their reeking 
homes, then am I olfended with all the splendours of lim 
as a jeer on my powerless will, then do J'alijure tho 
world of fasliion which is at so much trouble to count 
its ancestors that it may contenm tho people and to tho 
spirit as to the eye, from high places they are all level — 
hills and valleys." 

Our readers will see at once that Non Sequitur 
is the inspiring genius of this poetic prose. 
Most characteristic, too, is the utter absence! of 
full stops and semif^olons. The talk of an 
abie-tongueJ female making nj) for its want of 
sense with an abundance of words, without any 
particular moaning to any one of tluim. There 
are demons, too, for a wonder ! since they are 
mentioned on the title pag(', ajid these de- 
mons hold convemj sw'oc.'t with the sleeping 
kiiigof Prussia. As loj* instance, Rex loquiter — 

“ Thou siMjakest of an elevation of the people, of the 
abolition of the woes of human lile, of tho abolition of 
war — with what pow'cr wilt thou conquer this licld of 
eterua! contontiuns T * 

And the demon answered and spake — 

‘•Not with thy pillars of the State, who cogitativciy 
put their lingers to their foreheads, iu order to impose 
their limitation laws, at least for another short cen- 
tury, upon tho necks of tho people; thou seest it 
(qu? what) in the distance stumbling along, over tho 
fruit of their unwisdom, wdiieli in tho hour of its birth 
contained tho worm. Wilt thou again rummage forth 
the antiquated, in order to place it more crooked still be- 
fore tho growing spirit of humanity, which iio longer, like 
idle children, amuses its fhhui with it, but which stamps 
with its feet upon the twice torn bottom of the law ? And 
because these accusers of tho people, still more enraged, 
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stand around thee, wilt thou therefore raise the lash over 
thy people ? If thou wouldest but imbibe the Genius of 
Revolution, then indeed wouldst thou bo the genius of 
the people, which establishes itself, and exliales laws 
which fructify the spirit.** 

“ Rex — Tell me, dost thou not intend leading me astray 
from the commandments of the church, from its dogmas 
and sacred' forms of religion, from the laws of ethics, 
and the vows which, God demands at the hands of kings V* 

To which the demon again makethf answer — 

Not doctrines of ethics, nor kingly vows, and laws of 
vengeance found harmony between pricces and peoples. 
Dogmas and Canonlaw are educational institutions of 
sophists, humanly and diaJ)olical]y alternating according 
to the system of armed tolerance and neutral preponde- 
rance. Church matters and school matters are abortions 
of the State, and both are themselves so vile in joint de- 
ceit, betraying reason, that they create the worse dishar- 
mony between God and man, the more a speculative 
being is compelled to swallow of tlicm. And those that 
are lN)m slaves cannot nourish the people's desire for civi- 
lization, and the fire of its enthusiasm. But those mar- 
tyrs of narrow-minded rancour and strangling penal 
edicts have in their horoscope a ))roud and glorious 
flight, and though the arm of your laws is long enough 
to reach their b^ies, you cannot touch and seize upon 
their minds. For their minds do not crawl in the dust 
with the creeping things under your feet ; they stare at 
the ether from the first rising of their star, and their first 
breath is drawn into a capacious breast, thirsting after 
liberty : their sensations arc most noble organs of revela- 
tion ; their sight is most intimate transfiguration of vo- 
lition, their word, validity of all treaties, tneir courage a 
fastness of hidden truthfulness, superior to all the freaks 
of fate of those political quacks, full o| morbid perjury, 
and feverish treason of the dignity of princes and the 
happiness of nations." 

If our readers have thought our opening 
remarks harsh^ they will not, wc are sure, repeat 
the same accusation after reading the extracts 
we have given. They are taken at random, 
and are of not more than an average noiisensi- 
cality. Nor, to do Frau von Annin justice, 
are the " Conversations with Demons ” woree 
in point of style, taste, aud sensc,irthan any of 
her former writings. For it may he said of 
her, that from the first she attained the lieight 
of absurdity, and that she has not-- in the course 
of a long, varied, and yet singularly unpro- 


ductive literary career, shewn the slightest 
symptoms of an approach to common, sense. 

Erinnerungen ewes mte^rdchifthm Veteranen 
aus dem ifalidnischen Kriege des Jahre 
1848 und 1849. 2 Vols. Stuttgart. 

These reminiscenscs of the Italian Wars of 
1848 and 1849 arc from the pen of Field- 
Marshal Lieutenant Schonhals, a native of 
northcp*n Germany, and for many years past 
an officer in the, Austrian army. Surely no 
one is more competent to write on the subject 
of those wars tnan General Schonhals, who, 
from the commencement of hostilities to the 
battle of Novara, acted as chief of the military 
chancellery of Field-Marshal Radetzky, and 
the future historian of the ^entfiil years, 
through which it has been oui^t to live, and 
the mighty sympathies and antipathies of winch 
still act upon us to the exclusion of all truly 
historical feeling, will find General Schonhals’ 
work of the greatest value in all that concerns 
the military operations of the two campaigns. 
As for the political views— which are freely 
expressed in the two volumes before us — we 
characterize and excuse them by saying that 
they are the views of an Austrian soldier. The 
same apology holds good for the violent and, 
in many instances, outrageous language in 
which the gallant General indulges on the 
subject of the Italian national party. Whatever 
censure that conquered party may deserve, it is 
surely neither just nor generous in the con- 
querors to bestow it ; and expressions such as 
‘‘A handful of ne’er do wills,” ‘‘Infamous 
traitors,” “A pack of contemptible demsi^ 
gogues,” would be stains upon any collection of 
memoirs, even if not applied to those whom 
the author met and conquered on the field of 
battle. The military author of the present day 
would be all the better for imitating the cowr- 
toisie of ancient chivalry ; nor should a military 
engineer forget that the dangers of recoils arc 
not confined to the practice of gunnery. 
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OPINIONS 
OF THE PRESS. 

MORNING 

ADVERTISER. 

1 ** This ploasaiit, and, if 
rc^, profltablo jm 
iPespritt luu for its iieii* 
man ancholar, an observer, 

:i satirist, and a humourist 
— n raro combination, yet 
tbo moro deliffhtftil from 
ltBinfi*cquency. 'J'ruo,that 
by a certain fp^viiy groat 
blocklioads pass for wiso 
men, and immense fools, if 
they can control their 
tongues, get credit for 
capacity which they never 
posaeswid; these cl.'isses, 
conscious of their own de- 
ficiency, always shioke the 
head and look wiso when 
thcyc^uicujion such mas- 
ters of logical fcuco and 
laughing pnilosopliyasthe 
faceie author of Memoir* 
of rt Stomach, For in 
fpith this book, amidst its 
quips and cranks, oontains 
iiiorcilictetic truths, more 
I'uustic bitings into the 
I Hilislicd sui'face of medical 
iuiiubng, more spitro* 
roioic, iihysiologicm, aye, 
iind ]i1iilosophical Inacli- 
Ilian a score ol ' pro- 
.Hssion.il * works. ♦ • 

•Ve recommend those who 
would love a merry hour, 
to possess themselves of 
tiK'Ko Memoirs tf a 
Stomachy and especially 
peruse the * Rules for 
npecial Practice in the 
(^)urt of Health,’ which 
form an Appe.ndix to this 
wi^ and merry monitor.” 

SUN. 

” This is a droll, fisoctioiis 
book, and will rank in tho 
<^^UllSOvy of those favourite 
byegones — " Tho Gold- 
Headed Cano,” ” Tlio Vel- 
vet Cushion,'^ and ” The 
Complaint of a Left- 
Handed Member of 
.Society.” Tlio grievances 
*-ich a Btoinadi has to 
.iplainoforoveiTwittlly ' 
. ''Id, and the members of th 



. ''Id, and the members of tho medical profession are unsparingly 
' lit justly'doalt with. Fashionable doctors and fbshionuilo doo- 
i rlnes are held up to tho wcll-desorved ridicule which thw so ; 
rich] AneriiLana deserve. We advise all lovers of Ain, and all 
who nave dyspoptio stomachs, to take one dose of humour fipom 
t'lia work ; it is worth five hundred fees paid to an MJ).” 

SPECTATOR. 

**A8clentiflci0K ti^esprif, in which physiological information 
is given, dletetio errors pointed out, and sound advice is offered, 
in the form of a Stomach’s autobiography ffom infiincy to \ 
advanced age.” 


OPINIONS 
OF THE PRESS. 

NBW QUARTERLY. 

“ Tho most hmtastlc and 
curious littlu book of tho 
quarter. It is a most 
humorous account of tho 
miseries this poor organ 
has to endure ffom the 
breail and tn*acle days of 
childhood, through the 
collegiuio nights of fiery 
port and devilled kidneys, 
and well into tho alder- 
manic seiicsccutal difllcul- 
ties of turtle and venison 
dinners. YVe, alas! some- 
times feel we have a 
stomach, and have lieen 
eftsoons tempted to adopt 
tho Frenchman’s defi- 
nition of a happy man, 
* one who hiw a good 
stomach and a bad heart.’ 
We owe tho author, who- 
ever ho may bo, a kind 
wur^^ he haa obtained 
us alicarty laugh and an 
appetite. Ho has exposed 
to 118 also the absuraitios 
of some of our fovouritn 
stomachics, and we hope 
to feel Icsa bilious and 
write bettor hcreafltir. Tlu; 
biped who is conscious of 
poNsessiiig a stomach must 
pobscss one out of order: 
let him consult this oracle. 
It is apiNii'eiitly written 
liv some physician, who 
tliiiiks it etiquette to re- 
maiu anonymous.” 


CHURCH AND STATE 
GAZETTE. 

” Nothing is bctru'cd 
from tho private diary 
that could hurt tho mast 
stuiocptiblo of feeling peo- 
ple; while nearly every- 
thiug is brought forward 
calculated to raise a good- 
humoufed laugh. Tin; 
editor is evidently entitled 
to all tho praise that is 
diic,and ho has interpreted 

tho grumblings, oommu- 

nloatioiis. and wayward ways of his alter qsro, ' Stomach,’ with 
a wit and vivacity which charm, and with an ability which sur- 

priscs. WEEKLY DISPATCH. 

” There Is an abundance of good sense aided by incontroverti- 
ble reason in its pages.” _ 

^ATLAS. 

" Can hardly Adi to interest those who have any Stomach 
for either philosophy or Ain.” 

LITERARY GAZETTE. 

*' Contains many scnsiblo and ^iractical hints in a humorous 
and allogorioal narrative.” 


[TVRNPTEB. 



lejuivuer 

atirh«fe4o 

jk ft idliftre 
Hnd; bul 


BlU. 

.‘" Thia ia dedd^U^a witty ftrodnelioti, and 
useieaii on& . It is not merely a smart rebuker 
doBiriff medioftl.tystem, but also ft nUasftnt and 
upon thoBo throo important subjecEi-fHow, W 
Bftt. At one time we arc almost to flincy Uui 
muk for tho advocate of bomoBj^hy to speak < 
this impression wears off on further perusal; ahi 

ammar to be Hwovert intention on tho writm<*a pa^lM^nd 
the wSMo make his reader's Mnside* healthy andjomtoSible. 

Wo oor^ally recommend tlipscllemoira/* 

CHmOH OP ENGLAND QUABTEBLT., 

and pleasant satire, and breathes a spirit 
wijrmality as rare as it is weloome in these book-making 

SUNDAY TIKES. « 

Js* \pntuml aversion to physio, and advan- 
JKJ ** this ftet to launch a phuippio against the 

doctors, their oontradicfoiy pre^iptions bemg brought in 
judgmoiit against them with tolling eflbot." ^ ^ 

TALLIS'S LONDON WEEKLY PAPER. 

" The Memoirs of a Stomach in tho most pleasant manner in 
the world, unveils the mysteries of Isis, and instead of com- 



-- uiviiww ruauiHis «« ••••v. jww- 

fore oonoludlng this notice of an unpretending work, which is, 
in r^ty, one of the highest merit and impoMce, we cannot 
rMist giving ^ speoimens, one in verse, and the other in prgse, 
of our aii^oi^B lifeiw powers, which exhibit a phyrhil 
of the most admirable and amusing quality.” 

LLOYDSS NEWSPAPER. 

"Treats^ l^ac|)i<fil imeral witha wisdom that la none 
* tiien MtL beoMiBe It is a wisdom recommend^ 

with a slrupy plommntiiettj J 

BRITANNIA. 

advice of this well-written book would, i; 



^ KIDD'S OWN JOUWAL. 

"We nekef met with amoro waggish mini^ 
P^rtment But as ejw body read tUd] 

A>r its own Individ 
It nwselUl, proftlisblo, and undeniably into 

WELLS JOURNAL. 

"None hut's 

of thoughrand^p^tlonr'MoMovo^W 
and wo could with pleasure fill our columns with r 
firom its IkseluatiDg pages.** 

WILTS STANDARD. 



wo should think, ol 
critics of the day. 
very pearl of wni 
lovor of these ^ * 


m. >mv, «M1U WUl linvo HW DUOUH, 

not a little) tho quidnunoa and 
J?he description of the oyster is a 
to be set in the memory of every 


DOY|BR TELEGRAPH. 

Every body with any sort of stpmaohio ailment, should road 
this b^ for tholE b^efit, and thoso in sound health should 
it for their amuBoment. Its Ingi^ientA are wit, mirth, 
humour, and philosophyi the latter none the loss sound becauso 
presented to us in a hughing form.'* 

JOQIf BULL. 

*' The author of this volume has done for the poor sufferer 
what Mrs. Beecher Stowe has done for the Amenean negro- 
exposed tho Iniquity and oppression to which the unhappy 
vi^im of selfish tyranny is'exposcd. It is impossible to r^ 
this ezoeedingly ofever book without sympathy with tho dis- 
tresses it details : and wo cannot but think that, without tho aid- 
of Btaflbrd House, it will tend to promote tho omanoipi^ion of 
the wretched slave of human folly and selMndulgonce who in it 
so eloquently describes the various kinds of maltreatment to 
which he is subjected. * 
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SECOND EDITION. 


PUBLISHED BY W. E. PAINTER, 342, STRAND. 
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'Summer's Me of Venice* and the Mer Es^Tuid ‘Sioms 
of which his book oonsists. The * Lion at a IMy * might well 
have oome from the gracefhl pen of Lamhe or Irving. It is one 
of those social dcetches, which, to redeem them frcSi oommon- 
place, trouln the delicate touch of amaster-haad. * The Mi-in g 
Despatches* al^ough a mere riietoh, oontalns within Itself more 
than would suffloeto All three volumes by most of our novel- 
writers. But Mr. Whiting's poetry is oven better than his prtMe, 


Jl Somersetshire,* is a sweetly pretty mm. 

It IS fun of poetic imagery, and replete with poetie feelii^.**— 

widely divergent as are 
their various sut^^^ they will ell repay jperusal. In one respect 
also, the book, in s^ of the number and variety of the sahJects, 

2^ wholes 4iroving the com- 

ble afnnaement to be met with in tids ool- 
■ ■■ > Plays exhibit 
ItheliAnts 
1 entertaiiii^. 

r pleasing; they are chiefl 

bloidiBsiosll 

hi!!i 22.* MMMt coijUwiWD dwuo, of 

wnduottons. Bielr uniform tend^oy m to Incnloate 


^^"PPSinnoe of truth, while novri md ente 


The short poems are 
irical Buhjecta, and ' 


** Imaginative and didactic Inr turns, Mr. Sydney Whiting in- 
variabW arrests tho attention of those Somewhat more imrarioua 
in thefr requirements than the mere desultory reader, ny the 
deep vein of refleetion which pervades even the llghtoat of the 
articles before us, andat times imparts a philosophical clmraeter 
to his narrative. Of this, the ve^ ably-written paper on * The 
Value of Thought * frimishea a striking ulustration. A poet him* 
seif, as we shall presently show, ooi* author Indulges in no 
mawkish sentimentalism respeeting the disappointment too 
oiten, alas I in store for genius. Much of the attributes to tho 
wwnt of fhilon, if we may so express ourselves, of tho actual J 
with the ldeal.*^-2W<*«lKip * 


"Whilst in his sketches of society Mr. Whiting still' retslns 
that nice and wril-hred deUcsoy of touch and outline whiA 
formerly distinguished him. there is now added to it a love of 
truth and of virtue for their own lakes, the want of which are 
the most prominent defects in writings of much greater popu- 
larity. if is indeed in this direotion, that the bant oTmt. 
Whiting's mind is evident cast, in pUiaMintiy reoognialitt jtqd 
extracting the good from whatever society he finds nlrniieiF.ln. 
and by pursuing this his natural inolinat^ he is likely to make' 
many valuable additiona to daaorlptive Uterature perhaps even', 
to ml up avoid in aodal philoaophy.**-i3!jife«r 
" Mr. Whiting atrikeaa Ughapehord in *AWordibrfbeta» 
whIohia-Mi Sequent protart aStnt-tha wrbM of thoib #ho 
sungto thewortd in we awerteat aMpa. Bm thne lattome- 
thiug m. tho yehima to auifialtirt^ and no marter what a 
reader'amood mnr be,, wa venture oUr aritioal reputation that 
he will find aomeSiiig to gnfityB in the 'LiternyMrtapge*' 'Sr 
BHghtonKmikL ^ 

" In the varied idiaieiof a elMaioaitirte*a&& 
tion,^ looomptiSedrtri^ dlityiM witbthei 


of 

^ the 

voluma.**— XlHNrtmi. 
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